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Pussy's  "Eirenicon,*  and  the  Re. 
plies  of  Manning  and  Newman,  .  686 

Fieher,  (George  PX  Review  of  Re- 
nan*s  Work  on  the  Apostles,       .  642 

FUher,  (George  P.),  Review  of  D.  G. 
Mitchell's  Novel, "  Dr.  Johns."    .  679 

Fisher,  (George  P.),  Essays  on  the 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity, noticed,  .169 

Fisher,  (George  P.),  Life  of  Profes- 
sor Silliman,  reviewed,  by  Jlmo- 
thyDwght,  .  .508 

Fisk,  (Samuel),  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of,  Article,  by  Burdett  Hart,        .    76 

Fitch,  (E,  T,),  Sheol;  Hades;  the 
Invisible  State,  Article,    .  .  126 

Froth ingham,  (Richard),  Life  of  Jo- 
seph Warren,  noticed,     .  .  892 

Fruude^  (James  Anthony),  History 
of  England,  Vols.  V.  and  YI.,  no- 
ticed, .  .  .586 

Gilman,  (Edward  TT.),  Sabbath 
School  Instruction,  Article,         .    97 

Goulbarn,  (Edward  Meyrick),  Devo- 
tional Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, noticed,  .  890 

Goulbum,  (£.  M.),  The  Idle  Word, 
noticed,     ....  668 

Government  in  the  United  States, 
Articltt,by  Tkomae  B.  Oeborne,  .  110 

GridUg,  (A.  />.),  Country  Life  in 
England,  Article,  .  1 

Guizot  Reflections  upon  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  Christian  ReU- 
gion,  noticed,  742 

Hades;  Sheol;  the  Invisible  State, 
Article,  by  E,  T,  Fitch,  .  .  126 

Hart,  (Burdeti),  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Fisk,  Article,  .    75 

Harwood,  (Edwin),  Semi-centennial 
Sermon,  reviewed,  by  Leonard 
Bacon,      ...»  454 

Hawthorne.  (Nathaniel),  Our  Old 
Home,  reviewed,  by  A.  D,  Gridr 
Zey,  .  .  .  .      1 

Hedge,  (Dr.),  Address  to  the  Alum- 
ni of  Harvard,  reviewed,  by  T, 
2>.  Wooleeg,  .696 

Hewit,  (A.  F.),  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  A.  Baker,  noticed,  .  669 

Higginson,  (T.  W.),  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Epictetus,  noticed,      .  404 

Holland,  (J.  G.),  Plain  Talk  on 
Familiar  Subjects,  noticed,  .  178 

Hoppin,  (J.  if.),  Relations  of  Art 
to  Education,  Article,      .  .  601 

Howitt,  (William),  The  Rural  life 
of  England,  reviewed,  by  A,  D. 
GridUg 1 
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IX 


Hngbes,  (John),  Complete  WorkSi 
noticed,    .  .  .  .591 

Hunt,  (John  F.).  History  of  Ra- 
tionalism, noticed,  .  .168 

Inghun,  (R.),  Handbook  on  Bap- 
tism, noticed,      .  .  .  669 

Jehoyah-Jireh,  noticed,       .  .  572 

Johnson.  (President),  His  Tour  and 
his  Policy,  Article,      .        .        .711 

JoHM,  {E.  a).  Expository  Preach- 
ing, Article,         .  .  .66 

Kennedy,  (John  P.)i  Mr.  Ambrose's 
Letters  on  the  Rebellion,  noticed,  170 

Knox,  (Charles  E.),  A  Year  with 
SU  Paul,  reyiewed,  by  Edward 
W,  Oilman,  .  .  .97 

Knox,  (Charles  E.)>  Graduated  Sun- 
day  School  Text-Books,  review- 
ed, by  Edward  W.  Oilman,         .     97 

Lange,  (John  Peter),  Commentary, 
Vol  II.,  Mark  and  Luke,  noticed,  665 

Language,  The  Relation  of  Tliought 
to.  Article,  byE.  D.  Sanborn,    .  411 

Lecky,  (W.  E.  H.),  History  of  Ra- 
Uooali^m,  noticed,  .  .162 

Letters  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sig- 
ourney,  reviewed,  by  Timothy 
DwiqM,  .  .  ,  .880 

Loomi*,  {If.),  Divorce  Legislation 
in  Connecticut,  Article,  .  .  486 

Lunt,  (George),  Ori^  of  the  Late 
War,  noticed,       .  .  .406 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  Dr.  Draper's 
Views  respecting,  criticised,  by 
/.  y,  Tarbox,       .  .  .29 

March,  (Francis  A.),  Method  of  Phi- 
lological Study  of  the  English 
Language,  noticed,  .  .  174 

Martineau,  (Harriet),  History  of 
England  during  the  Peace,  re- 
viewed, by  Theodore  Bacon,        .618 

Martineau,  (James),  Essays :  Philo- 
sophical and  Ideological,  no- 
ticed, .  .  .682 

M'Cosh,  (James),  An  Examination 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  Phi- 
losophy, noticed,  .  .  688 

Merivale,  (Charles),  The  Conver- 
sion  of  the  Northern  Nations,  no- 
ticed,       .  ,  .764 

Merle,  (D'Aubigne),  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe,  noticed,  755 

Ministry,  Systematic  Training  for 
the.  Article,  by  Oeorge  P.  Fisher,  200 

Mill,  (John  Stuart),  JDissertations 
and  Discussions,  noticed,  .  166 

Mill,  (John  Stuart),  On  the  Positiye 
Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte, 
noticed,   ....  168 


Mitchell,  (Donald  G.),  Dr.  Johns, 
reviewed,  by  O.  P,  Fisher,         .  679 

Moral  Evil,  Ongin  of.  noticed,        .  729 

Muhlenberg,  ( W.  A. ),  Reply  to  Bish- 
op Potter^s  Pastoral  Letter,  no- 
ticed,       .  .  .889 

New  Era,  The,  Article,  by  T,  J), 
Wooleey,  .  .179 

Newman,  (John  Henry),  Letter  to 
Rev.  E.  B  Pusey,  D.  D.,  on  his 
recent  Eirenicon,  reviewed,  by 
O.  P.  Fisher,       .  .686 

Orthodoxy;  its  Truths  and  Errors, 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  no- 
ticed,      .  .  .784 

Osborne,  {Thomas  B.),  Government 
in  the  United  SUtes,       .  .110 

Our  Young  Folks,    .  .  .178 

Owen,  (Robert),  Life  of,  noticed,    .  899 

Packard,  {Louie  JL),  Lord  Derby 
and  Professor  Arnold  on  Homer, 
Article,    .  .  .47 

Palmer,  (Ray),  Sermon  on  **  The 
Highest  Civilization  a  Result  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  Learn- 
ing, noticed,         .  .  .  409 

Perry,  (A.  L.),  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  noticed,  .172 

Plumer,  (W.  S.),  JehoyahJireh,  A 
Treatise  on  Providence,  noticed,  672 

Political  Situation,  April,  1866, 
Article,  by  O,  P.  Fisher,  .  869 

Porter,  {Noah],  Review  of  Dr.  Bnsh- 
nell  on  the  "Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  228 

Potter,  (Horatio),  Pastoral  Letter 
of,  noticed,  .  .  .  877 

Preaching,  Expository,  Article,  by 
E.  O.  Jones,  .  .66 

Preaching,  Political,  Review  of 
Judge  Black's  Letter  to  Rev. 
Alfred  Nevin,  by  R  T.  Blake,    .  668 

Prophecy,  Views  of,  concerning  the 
Jews,  the  Second  Advent,  and 
the  Millennium,  noticed,  .  676 

Punchard,  (George),  History  of 
Congregationalism,  noticed,         .  789 

Pusey,  (E.  1^.),  An  Eirenicon,  re- 
viewed, by  O,  P,  Fisher,  .  586 

Rebellion  Record,  noticed,         409,  696 

Renan,  (Ernest),  The  Apostles,  re- 
viewed, by  O,  P.  Fisher,  .  642 

Riley,  (Henry),  The  Restoration, 
noticed,     ....  696 

Rise  (The)  and  Fall ;  or  the  Origin 
of  Moral  EvU,  noticed,     .  .  729 

Robertson,  (F.  W.),  S.  A.  Brooke's 
Life  and  Letters  o^  noticed,        .  168 

Rush,  (James),  Brief  Outline  of  an 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Intellect, 
noticed,    .  .  .  .678 
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Sabbath  School  Inatraction,  Arti- 
cle, by  ^Edward  W,  Gilman,        .     91 

Sanborn,  {JS.  D.),  The  RelatioD  of 
Thought  to  Language,  Article,    .  411 

SchaiF,  (P.),  The  Person  of  Christ, 
noticed,     .  .  .  .667 

Scott,  (Leonard),  Reprints  of  the 
British  Periodicals,  noticed,  400,  696 

Shadow  of  Christianity,  noticed,    .  667 

Sheol ;  Hades,  The  Invisible  State, 
Article,  by  S.  T,  FUeh,  -  •  125 

Sherbrooke,  noticed,  .768 

Sigourney,  (Mn.  L.  H.),  Letters  of 
Life,  reviewed,  by  7%ntatky 
JDwighi,    .  .  .  .880 

StUiman,  (BX  Prof.  Fiiher^sLife  of, 
reviewed,  by  Tlmoihy  Dwight,    .  608 

Smith,  (Alexander),  A  Summer  in 
Sky  e,  noticed,      .  .174 

Smith,  (W.).  Concise  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  noticed,  .  .164 

Smith,  (John  Cotton),  Reply  to 
Bishop  Potter's  Pastoral  Letter, 
noticed,    ....  886 

South,  The  Reformation  of  the. 
Article,  by  W,  T.  Ewtn,  .  148 

Sprint,  (Qardiner),  Reminiscences, 
noticed,    ....  869 

Spencer,  (Herbert),  The  Principles 

of  Biology,  noticed,        .  .  684 

Stanley,  (A.  P.),  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
Part  U.,  noticed,  .  .  788 

Stevens,  (Abel),  The  Centenary  of 
American  Methodism,  noticed,    .  410 

Swinburne,  (Agernon  Charles),  The 
Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond, 
noticed,  ....  694 
Tarbox,  (/.  N.),  Review  of  Dr.  Dra- 
per's "Thoughts  on  the  future 
Civil  Policy  of  America,"  ,    26 


Tyler,  (W.  S.),  Discourse  delivered 
at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Fisk,  reviewed,  by  JBurdgit  Hart,    76 

^7°^  (S.  H.),  Reply  to  Bishop 
Potter*s  Pastoral  Letter,  noticed,  878 

United  States,  Government  in  the. 
Article,  by  7%ofii(M  ^.  Osborne,  .110 

Van  der  Palm,  (J.  H.),  N.  Beets' 
Life  and  Character  of,  noticed,     .  169 

Wayland,  (Francis),  The  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  noticed,    .  .  597 

Wayland,  (Francis).  The  late  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  Arti- 
cle, by  O.  P,  FUher,       ,  .185 

Warren,  (Joseph),  Richard  Froth- 
inghara*s  Life  of,  noticed,  .  892 

Wells,  (W.  v.).  Life  of  Samuel 
Adams,  noticed,   .  .  .891 

Westminster,  (Archbishop  of).  The 
Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  noticed,  by  O,  P,  lUher,  686 

Westminster,  (Archbishop  of),  Pas- 
toral Letter  on  the  *'  Reunion  of 
Christendom,"  reviewed,  by  G. 
P.  Fisher,  .686 

Whedon,  (D.  D.),  Commentary, 
Vol.  II.,  Luke  and  John,  noticed,  566 

White,  (Andrew  D.),  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Address,  Yale  College, 
July  25,  1866,  noticed,    .  .  758 

Whittier,  (John  Greeoleaf),  Snow 

Bound,  noticed,   .  .  .  404 

Winifred  Bertram,  noticed,  .  177 

Woolsey,  (T,  D.,)  The  New  Era, 

Article,    .  .  .  .179 

Woolsey.  (T.  D.),  Review  of  Dr. 
Hedge's  Address  to  the  Alumni 
of  Harvard,  on  University  Edu- 
cation,     ....  696 
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TWO  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Treasures  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings,  i  vol.  i6mo.  Morocco 
cloth,  beveled  boards  and  red  ed^es.  With  fine  Portrait  $2.60. 
This  Yolame  consists  of  selectioos  from  the  roost  famona  of  Milton's  prose 
writings, — ^The  Areopaititica,  Tractate  on  Education,  Defense  of  the  people  of 
England,  Apology  for  Smectymnnus, — besides  extracts  from  other  treatises  less 
generally  known.  These  selections  embrace  the  richest  portions  of  those  won- 
derful essays  "  in  Liberty's  defense,"  of  which  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to 
side ;  and  display  Milton  s  vast  learning,  vigorous  thought,  and  rare  sublimity 
of  character. 


G.  Fereival.     By  Julius  H.  Wahd 
Morocco  cloth,  beveled  boards.    With 


Idfe  and  Letters  of  James 

1  vol     Large  12mo.      600  pages. 

Portrait.     $3.00. 

A  curious  and  interesting  biography  of  a  man  of  the  most  original  character 
and  of  the  finest  poetical  genius.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  its  materials  have  been  gathered  from  every  accessible  source  of  informa- 
tiop.  It  delineates  PercivaVs  varied  experiences,  his  few  successes,  his  many 
struggles,  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments  and  labors.  Numerous  original 
letters  written  by  aiid  to  distinguished  men  are  included,  and  an  elaborate  In- 
dex is  appended  to  the  work. 

%*  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

TIGKNOR  &  FTTJT.DS, 

Publishers,  Boston. 

VALUABLE  PAMPHLETS. 


I.  Memorial  of  Etiaha  Lord  CHeavelMld.  Embracing  the  Funeral  Sermon  by 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D..  the  "Memorial  Discourse"  by  Lymau  H.  Atwater, 
D.  D ,  and  other  interesting  and  appropriate  matter.  Elegantly  printed  at 
the  Riverside  Press.    Price,  60c 

II.  "The  Christian  Stadent"  A  sermon  preached  by  President  Woolsey  in 
Yale  College  Chapel,Sunday,  September  16th,  1866,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  College  after  tn«  long  summer  vacation.    Price,  26c. 

III.  Hod.  Andrew  D.  White's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  delivered  at  Yale 

College,  July  26th, *1 866.     Subject:  "The  most  Bitier  Foe  of  Nations,  and 
the  Way  to  its  Permanent  Overthrow."    Price,  80c. 

IV-  Dr.  Harwood's  Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Consecration  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven.  Feb.  16th,  1866.  By 
Edwin  Harwood,  D.  D.,  Rector.  Subject:  *'The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Haven  and  New  England."  ^Reviewed  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander  for  July,  1866,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon.)    Price  80c. 


For  sale  by 


THOMAS  H.  PEASE. 

Nbw  Haven,  Conn. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

aOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

68  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GREAT  IN  GOODNESS. 

A  HEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS,  Goveroor  of  MaiMMhiueUa, 
From  1844  to  1861. 

By  R6T.  Wm.  a  Richards. 
12mo.    4fi0  pages.    Price,  fSJSO. 


m  PRESS, 

THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

By  Professor  Aunnr  Phklps.  D.  D.,  author  of  "The  Still  Hour.' 


THE  HEAVENLY  FATHER. 

LECTURES  ON  MODERN  ATHEISM. 

By  Eanist  Natillk,  late  Professor  at  Geneva. 

Translated  from  the  French  by 

HiNET  Dawnton, 
English  Chaplain  at  Geneya. 


Little  Feet :  or  Consolations  for  Bereaved  Parents. 

16mo. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  FONTHILL  RECREATIONS. 

THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

By  Mrs.  M.  G.  SLxxrK&. 
A  charming  book  for  Young  People. 


NJSW  EDITION. 

The  Believer's  Victory  over  Satan's  Devices. 

By  RsT.  Wm.  L.  Pabsoms,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Ingham  Uniyersity,  N.  Y. 
16mo.    Price,  $1.60. 


EVENINGS  WITH  THE  DOCTRINES. 

By  Rey.  Nkhemiah  Adams,  D.D. 
Royal  12mo.    Pages  414.    Price,  |1. 60. 

LECTURES  OnI^RAL  SCIENCE. 

Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. 

By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Williams  College. 

12ma    Price,  Sl.60. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  THE  "NEW  ENGLANDER." 


1^"  The  price  of  Bnbscription  for  one  year  is  $4.  The  price  of 
a  siDgle  Knmber  is  $1. 

All  commnnicatioDS  of  every  kind,  relatiDg  to  the  New  En-^ 
glander,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Willi  ah  L.  Kikqblet,  68  Chrove 
street^  New  Haven. 


PRICE  OF  SETS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLANDER. 

The  preflent  la  a  favorable  time  to  procure  complbtx  sbts  and  Back  Numbers 
of  the  i9'kw  Enolandir  from  the  eommenoement.  These  are  dow  heooming 
▼ery  rare.  For  a  short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  Aimished  at 
rates  which  can  neyer,  probably,  be  offered  again. 

COMPLETE  SETS. 

Complete  sets  of  the  twektt-foub  tolvmes  of  the  Kew  ENOLAin>BB,  now 
published.  (1848  to  1866,)  inclndlDg  a  separate  Index  Volume,  which  contains 
an  Index  of  Authors,  an  Index  of  Topics,  an  Index  of  Books  Noticed  and 
Reviewed,  and  a  List  of  Enirravings,  are  offered  for  |60,  delivered  in  New 
Haven.  (If  sent  ont  of  New  Haven,  postage  or  express^harge  at  the  expense 
of  the  purchaser.) 

incomplete  sets. 

Incomplete  sets  of  the  New  Enolandeb,  including;  the  Index  Volume,  and 
all  the  numbers  from  the  commeDoement  in  1848,  with  the  exception  of  six- 
teen numbers,  will  be  sold  for  |20,  delivered  in  New  Ekven  ;  i.  e.  seventy-seven 
numbers,  with  the  Index  Volume,  will  be  sold  for  $20,  delivered  in  New  Haven. 
If  sent  out  of  New  Haven,  the  express  charge  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
purchaser.  These  charges,  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country,  are 
rarely  more  than  |2. 

INDEX  VOLUME. 

Price  of  the  Index  Volume,  by  itself,  |1,  for  which  it  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  following  back  numbers  of  tbe  New  Enolandee  hre  wanted,  for  which 
on  their  receipt  in  NeV  Haven — by  mail  or  express — charges  prepaid — the  an- 
neMd  aumMwul  he  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tenders,  to  be  applied  on  their  tub- 
acripiumfor  the  eurrefit  year,  or  in  payment  for  euch  other  back  numbere  or  vol- 
umee  ae  they  maydeeire : — 

Vol.  I.  No.  1,  $1.00— Vol.  I,  No.  2,  60  cts.— Vol  II,  No.  1,  50  ct&— VoL  IV, 
No.  4,  50  cts,— Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  50  cte.— Vol.  IX.  No.  2,  50  cts.— Vol.  IX,  No.  4. 
$8.00— VoL  XIV,  Na  1,  60  cts.— Vol.  XIV,  No.  8,  50  cts.— Vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  50 
cts.— Vol.  XV.  Na  1,  60  cts.— VoL  XV,  No.  2,  50  cte.— VoL  XV,  No.  8,50 
cts.- VoL  XV,  Na  4.  60  ets.- VoL  XVI,  No.  1.  50  eta. 

Address,  W.  Ij.  KINOSLET, 

New  Hemen,  Conn, 
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1866.       KENT'S       1866. 


m'      EQUAL  TO  JAVA.      ^Ml 
IW  Goes  twice  as  far.  _^ 

l^^-  OlS^E  HALF  THE  PRICE.  ^Ml 

And  iB  greatly  superior  to  all   other  coffees  as  a 
HEALTHY  BEVERAGE. 

THE  INVALID  CAN  USE  IT. 

IT  EXCITES  NO  NERVOUS  ACTION. 

This  coffee  has  been  univeraally  used  and  recom- 
mended since  1860,  by  our  most  prominent  physicians, 
clergymen,  professional  men,  and  heads  of  families 
for  its 

Healthfniness,  Quality,  and  Great  Economy. 

For  Sale  by  all  OROCERS. 

One-third  of  Kent's  East  India  makes  a  more  deli- 
cious beverage  than  JAVA  alone,  at  a  saving  of  one- 
half  the  cost. 


The  trade  supplied  by  every  wholesale  grocer  in 
New  York,  or  at  the  manufactory  and  general  depot, 

154  Reside  Street, 

Three  doors  from  Greenwich, 
NEW  TORK. 
RICHAD  DAVIES,  SoU  Proprietor. 
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ROBINSON'S  RESTORATIVE 

FOB  THB 


4Sk  4k  A« 


'      Teqs  is  a  clear,  pellucid  fluid.    It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dyet 
and  has  no  deletenoas  properties. 

It  will  remove  dandruff  and  all  other  accumulations,  and  keep 
the  head  and  hair  clean ;  it  will  relieve  all  irritations  of  the  skin, 
and  restore  its  natural  and  healthy  action ;  it  will  prevent  the 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  cause  it  to  grow  with  great  vigor  and 
beauty,  and  render  it  silky  and  lustrous ;  and  it  will  psbma- 

NENTLT   RBSTORB  THB   HAIB  TO  ITS   NATUBAL  COLOB. 

After  a  few  applications,  the  hair  may  be  polished  with  the 
brash  and  the  hand  to  any  degree  of  brilliancy.  A  little  one  said, 
"  I  like  it ;  it  makes  my  hair  feel  so  soft  and  r  hiny." 

The  inventor  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  ex- 
cellence from  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York ;  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  College ; 
Greorge  Rooinson,  Esq.,  Comptroller's  Office,  Hartford;  Rev. 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Strong,  and  Rev.  Doctors  Phelps,  Dutton, 
Cleaveland,  and  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  copies  of  which 
inclose  each  bottle. 

F^ram  Rev.  Elisha  L.  CLXAYSLAin),  2>.  2>.,  Pattor  of  the  Third  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Haven, 
•After  a  fiill  triAl  of  your  Restoratiye,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  cleanses  the 
hair  and  head,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  giree  it  a  soft  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  restores  the  natural  color.  From  my  own  experience  of  its  ex- 
ceUent  qoalities,  I  commend  it  confidently  to  others. 

From  JRev,  Leonmu)  Bacon,  D,  D.,  Potior  of  the  Center  Churchy  New  Haven,  Ct. 
June  %Ut,  1862. 

DxAB  Sib: — T  began  to  use  your  Restorative  three  years  ago  with  much 
hentancy,  and  not  without  asking  a  medical  friend  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  hurtful.  I  have  contmued  to  use  it  without  experiencing  any  inju- 
rious effect,  and  I  now  depart  from  my  usual  custom  when  I  say  that  I  have  fully 
commended  it  to  my  friends  for  its  efficacy  in  oreventing  the  progress  of  bald* 
ness,  in  keeping  the  head  and  hair  healthy,  and  in  causing  the  hair  to  retain  its 
natural  color. 

I  have  never  used  any  other  article  of  the  kind,  nor  should  I  have  used  this 
but  for  your  personal  commendation  of  it  to  my  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  fully 
to  concur  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Robinson  of  New  7ork. 

$1  per  bottle,  $8  per  dozen,  sent  to  order  in  packages  of  half- 
dozen,  one  dozen  or  more. 

CHABLES  BOBIHSOV.  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
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BRITISH    PERIODICALS, 

The  London  Quarterly  Seyiew,  (Conservative.) 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  (Whig.) 
The  Westminster  Beview,  (Radical.) 
The  North  British  Beview,  (Pree-Churoh.) 

AND 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (Tory.) 
♦♦♦ 

The  interest  of  these  Periodicals  to  American  readers  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  articles  they  oootain  on  oar  late  CwU  War,  and  though 
sometimes  tinged  with  prejudice,  they  may  still,  considering  their  great  ability 
and  the  different  stand-points  from  whieh  they  are  written,  be  read  and  studied 
with  advantage  by  the  people  of  this  country,  of  every  creed  and  party. 

Tsxtibzcs  FOTi,  laee. 

Per  ann. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews, |4.00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews 7.00 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 12.00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine, 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review, 7.00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  Blackwood  aad  three  of  the  Reviews, 18,00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews 16.00 

CLUBS: 

A  discount  of  tioeHty  per  cent  will  be  allowed  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  per- 
sons. Thus,  four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or  ot  one  Review,  will  be  sent  to  ans 
addreMM  for  $12.80.  Four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood,  for 
148.00,  and  so  on. 

P  O  g  T  A  O  fi. 

When  sent  by  mail,  the  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
but  Twenty-four  Genu  a  year  for  *'  Blackwood,"  and  but  Eiffbt 
Cent!  a  year  for  each  of  the  Reviews. 

Beduoed  Prices  fbr  Preyions  Years. 

Subscribers  may  obtain  the  Reprints  immediately  preceding  the  year  1866, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Blackwood  from  September,  1864,  to  December,  1866,  inclusive,  at  the  rate 
of  $2.60  a  year. 

The  North  Briti9h  from  January,  1868,  to  December,  1866,  inclusive ;  the 
JBdifiburah  and  the  Westfnitiater  from  April,  1864,  to  December,  1866,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  London  Quarterly  for  the  year  1866,  at  the  rate  of  1 1.60  a  year 
for  each  or  any  Review. 

Q^  A  few  copies  yet  remain  of  <dl  the  Four  Reviewi  for  1868,  at  |4.00  a  t^t 
or  $1.60  for  any  one. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

No.  88  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


L.  S.  A  Co.,  also  publish  the 

FABMEB'B  OVIDE, 

By  Hehrt  Stbpkkvs,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Nobton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.   2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  1600  pases  and  numerous  Engravings, 
Pbioe  $7  for  the  two  volumes — ^by  Mail,  postpaid,  $8. 
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TO  THE  READERS  OP 

THE  JsnEW  E1!^GLAOT)ER. 


With  the  next  (April)  number  there  will  commence  a  new 
arrangement  in  the  condact  of  the  New  Englander.  From  that 
time  this  Journal  will  be  under  the  editorial  care  and  manage- 
ment  of  Professor  Obobgb  P.  Fishbb,  Professor  Timotbt  DwiohT; 
and  WiLUAH  L.  Einqblbt,  Eaq. 

These  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  count  upon  the  efficient 
oo5peraUon  of  President  WoouBrr,  Dr.  Bacon,  Professor  Pobtsb, 
and  the  other  writers,  to  whose  exertions  the  New  Englander  has 
mainly  owed  its  power  and  usefulness. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  New  Englander  set 
forth  in  their  ''  Prolegomena  '*  the  ends  they  had  in  view  in  estab* 
liahing  this  Journal,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  proposed  to  con- 
duct it.  They  were  to  inculcate  and  defend  the  ideas  of  religion 
and  of  human  rights  which  are  vital  to  the  Christianity  of  New 
Ei^land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster  the  interests  of  a  sound 
literature  by  the  publication  of  essays  and  criticisms.  They  were 
not  to  publish  an  exclusively  theological  Review,  but  they  in* 
eluded  in  their  plan  the  discussion  of  political  and  social  questions, 
and  shut  out  no  subject  of  public  interest  on  which  educated  Con* 
gregationalists  might  desire  to  speak.  They  disclaimed  allegiance 
to  any  party  in  religion  or  politics,  and  signified  the  independent 
spirit  in  which  they  proposed  to  act,  by  adopting  for  their  motto 
the  Horatian  line,  ^^NuUiua  addidua  jurare  in  verba  magutri.^^ 
While  they  would  allow  some  diversity  of  opinion  to  appear  on 


their  pages,  they  informed  the  public  that  the  influence  of  the 
New  Englander  woald  be  found  ^  setting  in  one  direction."  It 
would  *'  be  found  on  the  side  of  order,  of  freedom,  of  progress, 
of  simple  and  spiritual  Christianity,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  infal- 
lible, sufSoieivt,  and  only  authority  in  religion." 

It  may  be  said  without  presumption,  that  the  expectation  which 
was  raised  by  the  original  announcement  of  the  New  Englander 
has  not  been  disappointed.  In  the  long  struggle  with  the  Slave 
Power  in  this  country,  which  has  just  terminated  in  a  signal 
yictory,this  Journal  has  perseveringly  contended,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  macfainatioDs  and  open  assaults  of  those  who  stroye  to  make 
slavery  a  national  institution.  The  New  Englander  has  firmly 
maintained  the  good  cause  when  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Northern  clergy  either  directly  favored  schemes  of  dangerous 
compromise^  or  halted  between  two  opinions.  The  literary  dis- 
cussions which  have  appeared  on  its  pages,  have  often  been  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  the  influence  of  the  N^w  Englander  in 
this  respect  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  The  particular 
features,  claims,  and  obligations  of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion have  not  been  neglected ;  and  it  is  bdieved  that  nowhere 
can  a  better  description  and  defense  of  our  polity  and  distinguish- 
ing principles  be  found,  than  on  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  At 
the  same  time,  the  New  Englander  has  endeavored  to  keep  clear 
of  the  spirit  of  sect.  It  has  entered  into  the  great  controversy  of 
our  conunon  Christianity  with  Rationalism,  not  by  publishing 
invectives  and  empty  warnings  against  error,  but  by  candid, 
searching  discussions,  by  an  exposure  of  the  fallacious  reasoning 
of  unbelievers,  and  by  representing  the  doctrines  of  the  Oospel 
in  such  a  light  as  to  remove  prejudice  and  misconception. 

The  plan  of  the  New  Englander  will  remain  unchanged.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  outlay  of  editorial  labor  will  enable  it 
more  efiectually  to  realize  its  aims.  The  expiration  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  its  origm,  and  eq>ecially  the  great  turn- 
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ing-point  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  oar  national  history,  appear 
to  afibrd  a  fit  occasion  for  our  Joamal  to  gather  np  its  energies  for 
a  fresh  start.  The  new  era  of  national  life  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing will  call  for  the  wise  and  earnest  consideration  of  many 
questions  pertaining  to  politics  and  social  reform.  There  is, 
besides,  ample  room  in  this  country  for  a  higher  sort  of  political 
discussion,  which  is  rarely  met  with.  The  proper  function  of  the 
State,  the  relation  of  religion  and  the  church  to  government,  the 
true  theory  of  political  rights — under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
IB  one  subordinate  topic — are  some  of  the  subjects  which  belong 
to  political  philosophy,  but  respecting  which  there  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  thorough  discussion.  The  proper  sphere  of  legislation 
in  repressing,  vices  like  intemperance,  and  the  character  of  our 
laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  with  the  duties  consequently  im- 
posed upon  ministers,  are  among  the  themes  to  which  more  care- 
ful inquiry  most  be  directed. 

In  religion,  the  controversy  with  the  different  forms  of  Ration- 
alism, some  of  which  have  adopted  the  policy  of  reserve,  and 
expect  to  insinute  artftilly  what  they  cannot  hope  to  inculcate 
directly,  was  never  more  interesting  or  more  important.    The  late 
National  Council  has  awakened  a  new  attention  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Congregational  denomination.    Not  only  is 
our  polity  to  be  canvassed  and  defined  afi*esh,  but  there  are  grave 
questions  relating  to  the  Christian  Life,  to  the  subject  of  Amuse- 
ments, for  example,  and  to  Worship,  which  are  in  danger  of  re- 
ceiving less  consideration  than,  from  their  relative  importance* 
they  deserve.    Our  necessities  and  faults  are  to  be  pointed  out,  as 
wdl  as  our  virtues  lauded. 

The  departments  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  will  continue  to 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  The  current  books  will  be 
examined  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  but  courteous  criticism.  Par- 
ticular efforts  will  be  made  to  render  the  critical  notices  of  new 
works  valuable  for  their  fullness  and  thoroughness. 
For  the  contents  of  the  New  Englander,  the  Editors  alone  will 


be  responsible.  They  will  allow,  as  heretofore  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, diversities  of  opinion  within  a  reasonable  limit;  but  on 
questions  of  importance,  the  New  Englander  will  take  distinct 
ground,  and  what  that  ground,  in  each  case,  shall  be,  the  Editors 
will  determine. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  old  friends  of  the  New  Englander  will 
be  disposed  to  sustain  it  liberally  both  by  subscribing  individually 
and  by  exerting  themselves  still  further  to  extend  the  subscription 
list.  If  our  wealthy  laymen  could  read  the  letters  which  are  not 
unfrequently  received  from  clergymen — ^some  of  them  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country — who  deplore  the  necessity,  under  which 
they  are  placed  by  poverty,  of  giving  up  this  Journal  to  which 
they  profess  the  strongest  attachment,  some  means  could  be 
devised  of  saving  them  from  this  sacrifice. 

OEORGE  P.  FISHER, 
TIMOTHY  DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  L.  KIN6SLEY. 

As  the  arrangement  indicated  above  will  not  commence  till 
after  the  appearance  of  the  January  number,  new  subscribers  can 
begin  with  the  April  number  if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  The  price 
of  subscription  for  the  year  is  $4 ; — ^for  those  who  commence  with 
the  April  number,  td. 

All  communications  of  every  kind,  relating  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander, are  to  be  addressed  to  Wiluaic  L.  Kikoslby,  63  Chove 
street^  New  Haven. 

For  further  information,  see  page  7  of  the  Nwi  Englander 
AdvertUer* 
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AimcLB  I.-COFNTRY  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England.    By  William  Howitt.    2  Vols. 
Philadelphia :  Parry  &  McMillan.     1854. 

(hir  Old  Home:  A  Series  of  English  Sketches.    By  Nathan- 
iel Hawthobnb.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1863. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Americans  incline  to  think  and  speak 
much  of  England  and  her  people,  for  whatever  concerns  that 
nation  largely  concerns  ns.  Notwithstanding  the  rough  treat- 
ment we  have  lately  received  at  her  hands,  we  cannot  forget 
that  she  is  the  mother  country.  We  are  bone  of  her  bone, 
and  flesh  of  her  flesh.  Whatever  is  ancient  and  renowned  in 
her  history,  whatever  the  extent  of  her  empire,  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  her  laws,  or  the  splendor  of  her  achievements  in 
art  and  literature, — all  is,  in  a  sense,  our  property,  and  may 
justify  in  us  some  measure  of  family  pride.  It  is  of  our  En- 
glish cousins  that  we  now  propose  to  speak,  and  of  them  more 
especially  as  living  in  the  country ;  for  it  is  here  that  they  are 
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3  Country  Life  in  EngUmd.  [Jan., 

most  at  home,  and  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  city, 
they  become  cosmopolitan  and  common-place ;  it  is  in  the 
coantry  that  they  retain  most  of  their  national  pecnliarities. 

An  intelligent  American,  turning  his  eyes  toward  England, 
will  ever  take  into  his  view  her  history.  Living  in  a  new 
country,  and  surrounded  by  whatsoever  is  recent,  he  must  be 
deeply  impressed  with  her  age;  not,  indeed,  the  hoary  an- 
tiquity of  Egypt  or  Greece,  but,  as  compared  with  his  own 
country,  a  nation  venerable  with  years.  In  the  mists  which 
envelop  her  earliest  history,  he  sees  shadowy  forms  of  the  old 
Phoenicians,  seafaring  people,  hovering  around  her  shores, 
trafficking  with  the  nations  for  tin  and  lead ;  and  when  these 
mists  blow  away,  he  finds  veritable  traces  of  these  bold  East- 
em  men,  in  their  Druidical  temples,  older  than  the  Christian 
era.  He  finds,  dating  a  few  centuries  later,  the  remains  of 
Boman  forts,  bridges,  walls,  and  military  roads,  built  when 
Borne  was  mistress  of  the  world.  He  thinks  the  plowman 
must  be  very  dull  if  he  does  not  reflect  for  how  many  years 
the  same  soil  has  been  turned  up  to  the  sun,  and  how  long  it 
has  been  the  theatre  of  active  human  life ;  that  the  boatman 
on  the  Thames  must  be  very  stupid  who  does  not  reflect  how 
many  times  those  waters  have  been  cut  by  British  keels,  and 
how  grand  a  part  British  commerce  has  played  in  the  world's 
civilization. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  lives  of  her  kings  have  been 
largely  associated  with  the  country;  for  over  its  hills  and 
plains  many  of  them  have  swept  with  their  armies ;  in  its  for- 
ests they  have  hunted ;  in  its  parks  and  gardens  they  have 
sought  recreation ;  and  in  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  its  in- 
habitants they  have  taken  special  delight,  and  found  the 
firmest  pillar  of  their  throne.  Kot  only  kings  and  queens,  but 
the  names  of  lords  and  ladies,  statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  and 
scholars,  are  everywhere  linked  with  rural  traditions.  In 
yonder  forest.  King  Kufus  fell  before  Tyrrel's  arrow ;  this  one 
still  resounds  to  the  tread  of  Bobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
It  Was  on  this  beach  of  Southampton,  that  the  waves  humbled 
the  pride  of  Canute.  Here  is  Edgehill,  the  scene  of  the  first 
encounter  between  Charles  and  the  parliamentary  forces,  ajid 
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hard  by  is  the  houae  where  Cromwell  lodged  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle.  Of  modern  kings,  from  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
the  present  reigning  family,  nearly  all  have  been  munificent 
patrons  of  agricalture  and  gardening. 

On  yonder  hill  are  the  ruins  of  Ludlow  castle,  where  Mil- 
ton's "  Comus  "  was  first  performed ;  and  by  this  placid  stream 
is  Wilton  Hall,  amid  whose  bowers  Sir  Philip  Sydney  com- 
posed his  ^^  Arcadia.''  In  a  little  rude  building  at  Stratford, 
was  the  early  home  of  Shakespeare.  In  Wolthorpe,  Kewton 
was  bom,  and  in  one  of  its  fortunate  orchards  saw  the  famous 
apple  fall.**  It  is  remarkable  how  almost  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom  is  associated  with  important  deeds  there  done,  or  of 
eminent  men  who  there  lived  and  died.  A  writer  has  well 
observed  that  ^'  the  roll  of  England's  great  men  is  long,  but  it 
exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the  names  of  great  men  and  humble 
places.  *  *  *  Many  roof-trees  throughout  the  country  are 
thus  made  beautiful  and  imposing,  even  with  their  thatch  and 
tiles."  Now  in  this  roll  are  very  many  of  the  best  minds  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  they  have  left  a  deep  impression  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  race ;  and  it  stirs  one's  blood  to  walk  the 
soil  once  trodden  by  their  feet,  and  to  visit  the  graves  where 
their  dust  reposes. 

The  remains  of  ancient  architecture  in  England  greatly  im- 
press a  visitor  from  the  New  World.  Here  are  castles,  abbeys, 
and  cathedrals,  eight  and  nine  centuries  old.  Many  of  them 
are  in  partial  decay,  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  yet  enough 
has  been  preserved  to  illustrate  the  eminent  genius  and  lofby 
purpose  of  the  builders.  For  the  sacred  edifices  it  is  claimed 
that  the  religious  sentiment  inspired  them,  just  as  it  led  to  the 
crusades,  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  taught  resistance 
to  tyrants. 

*'  The  hand  that  rounded  Fetei^s  dome, 
And  groined  thenialee  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  sad  tincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  be  eould  not  free  ; 

*  We  anderstand  that  the  identieal  pippin  is  stiU  shown  the  credulous  Tisitor, 
or  a  OQoaidafratioiu 
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He  bnflded  belter  thui  be  ksew: — 
The  oonscioQt  atone  to  beau^  grew. 

"  O'er  EDgUiKfa  abbeys  bends  the  skj, 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye; 
For  ont  of  Thoogbf  s  interior  sphere^ 
These  wonders  roee  to  upper  air; 
And  Natnre  gladly  gave  them  plaoe. 
Adopted  them  Into  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  eqnal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

Whether  or  not  we  admit  this  religions  inspiration,  mixed 
with  some  earthly  alloy,  we  cannot  fail  to  look  upon  these  old 
structures  with  reverence. 

Less  ancient  than  these,  yet  dating  back  several  centuries, 
are  the  old  country-houses,  scattered  through  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  William  Howitt  speaks  of  them  in  this  affectionate 
way: 

*'  How  delightful  it  is  to  go  through  those  hereditary  abodes  of  andent  and 
distinguished  families,  and  to  see,  in  the  yery  construct  on  of  them,  images  of  the 
past  times,  and  their  modes  of  existence  I  Here,  you  pass  through  ample  courts, 
amid  rambling  and  eztensiye  offices  that  once  were  necessary  to  the  jolly  estab- 
lishment of  the  age, — for  hounds,  horses,  hawks,  and  all  their  attendants  and  de- 
pendencies. Here  you  come  into  yast  kitchens,  with  fire-places  at  which  three 
or  four  oxen  mi|^ht  be  roasted  at  once^  with  mantelpieces  wide  as  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  and  chimneys  as  large  as  the  steeple  of  a  country  church.  Then  you 
advance  into  great  haUs,  where  scores  of  rude  reyelers  hays  feasted  in  returning 
from  battle  or  the  chase,  in  the  days  of  feudal  running  and  riding,  of  foraging 
,  and  pilgrimages,  of  hard  knocks  and  hard  lying;  ere  tea  and  coffse  had  supplant- 
ed beef  and  ale  at  breakfast ;  ere  books  had  charmed  away  spears  and  targets. 
Then,  again,  you  adyanceinto  tapestried  chambers,  on  whose  walls  mythological 
or  scriptural  histories,  wrought  by  the  fingers  of  high-born  dames,  at  once  impress 
you  with  a  sense  of  yery  still,  and  leisurely,  and  woodland  times,  when  Crocks- 
ford's  and  Almack's  were  not ;  nor  the  actiye  spirit  of  cirilization  had  raised  up 
weayers  and  spinnere  by  thousands  on  thousands.  And  now  yon  come  to  the 
yery  closets  and  bow«ra  of  the  ladies  themseWes, — scenes  of  worn  and  fiuied 
splendor,  but  showing  enough  of  their  original  stiite  to  mark  their  wide  difier- 
ence  from  the  silken  boudoirs  and  luxurious  dormitories  of  the  fair  dames  of  this 
age.  Then  there  is  the  antique  chapel,  and  the  library ;  the  one  haying  in  most 
cases  been  deserted  by  its  ancient  faith,  the  other  still  bearing  testimony  to  the 
range  of  reading  of  our  old  squires  and  nobles,  since  reading  became  a  part  of 
their  education,  in  a  few  grim  folios, — a  Bible,  a  Gwillim*s  Heraldry,  one  or  two 
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of  oQr  Chroniolen,  and  a  few  Latin  daasica  or  Fathers,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
thechap]ain."« 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  hall  containing  the  armor,  with 
its  Bwords,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  ponderons  boots,  bnff  coats, 
huge  spnrs,  crosses,  and  amnlets.  One  suit  of  armor  figured, 
he  snrmises,  in  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers ;  another  in 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  in  the  tourney  of  the  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold ;  and  still  another  was  scarred  and  broken  on 
the  ramparts  of  Ascalon  and  Jerusalem.  And  if  these  relics 
do  not  sufficiently  bring  up  the  past,  we  can  step  into  the 
picture  gallery  beyond,  and  gaze  upon  the  men  who  wore 
these  habiliments,  and  on  the  fair  dames  who  inspired  half 
their  courage. 

Some  of  these  old  houses  remain  essentially  as  they  were 
built:  the  antique  furniture,  the  smoke-begrimed  paintings, 
the  family  escutcheons,  the  rude  utensils,  the  faded  tapestry 
within  ;  and  without,. the  millennial  oaks,  and  the  geometrical 
gardens*  with  their  yews,  topiary  trees,  and  sun-dials.  Many 
others  have  been  thoroughly  modernized,  making  them,  in- 
deed, more  elegant  and  comfortable  as  family  residences,  but 
destroying  their  historic  charm.  Others,  again,  have  been  re- 
paired and  altered  in  part ;  the  additions  successively  made 
being  built  and  furnished  in  the  style  of  their  own  age ;  and 

so  the  whole  has  become  a  rich  mosaic  for  antiquarian  study. 

» 

The  country  life  of  England  has  many  poetical  associations. 
Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  history  and  poetry  so  mingle  as 
hardly  to  be  distinguished.  Poetry  loves  cloud-land,  and  the 
early  history  of  Britain  lies  largely  in  that  realm.  And  when 
it  is  spread  out  in  the  open  light  of  fact  and  certainty,  English 
bards  have  delighted  to  invest  it  with  a  poetical  interest.  The 
mere  names  of  British  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  call  up 
deeds  of  bravery  and  romance.  Her  castles  and  halls  are 
poems.  Every  aspect  of  nature  has  been  sung  in  strains  with 
which  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue  are  familiar.  Irving's 
testimony  here  is  most  true : 

•  I,  894. 
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"  The  paftonl  writers  of  other  ooon tries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an 
ocoasional  Tisit,  and  become  acquaintei  with  her  general  charms,  hot  the  British 
poets  hare  liTed  and  rereled  with  her;  they  have  wooed  her  in  her  most  secret 
haunts ;  they  have  watched  her  minutest  caprices.  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in 
the  breeze,  a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  f^round,  a  diamond  drop  could  not  patter 
in  the  stream,  a  fragrance  could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  Yiolett  nor  a  daisy 
unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning,  but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these  im- 
passioned and  delicate  obeerrers,  and  wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  morality." 

Cowley's  Address  to  the  Swallow,  Parnell's  Hermit,  Thomp- 
son's Seasons,  Ooldsmith's  Deserted  Village^  Cowper's  Task ; — 
the  pages  of  Burns,  Bloomfield,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Cole- 
ridge, give  us  abundant  pictures  of  rural  scenes  or  allusions  to 
the  country  in  some  of  its  numberless  aspects.  The  very  oaks 
of  Britain,  her  hollies,  yews,  hawthorns,  heaths,  primroses, 
daisies,  and  harebells,  grow  and  blossom  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry.  The  nightingale,  cuckoo,  lark,  robin,  linnet,  sparrow, 
and  thrush,  warble  in  all  the  groves,  and  by  all  the  streams  of 
English  literature.  Kor,  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  scene  of 
that  famous  epic.  Cock  Bobin,  was  laid  in  the  country,  and 
that  here  transpired  the  tragical  history  of  Little  Bed  Biding 
Hood.  Whether  Old  Mother  Hubbard  lived  in  the  country  is 
not  so  clear,  only  it  would  seem  that  the  poverty  of  her  cup- 
board can  be  best  explained  by  her  supposed  distance  from  a 
town  market ! 

In  enumerating  the  aspects  of  life  in  the  country,  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  climate.  So  much  abuse  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  English  climate,  by  travelers  from  other 
countries,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  no  good  thing  could 
be  affirmed  of  it.  "  The  night  and  day  are  too  nearly  of  a 
color,"  says  one.  "  You  need  a  fire  on  the  hearth  every  day 
of  the  year,"  adds  another.  "  No  fruit  ripens  there  but  a 
baked  apple,"  chimes  in  a  third.  And  all  cry  out  against  the 
sombre,  sunless  skies,  the  fog,  the  everlasting  drizzle. 

Yet  something  may  be  put  down  in  its  favor.  It  is  milder 
by  several  degrees  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  latitude. 
Compared  with  that  of  our  own  Northern  States,  or  of  North- 
ern Europe,  it  is  soft  and  equable. — a  circumstance  not  so  re- 
markable, perhaps,  when  we  consider  its  insular  position,  and 
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the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  along  its  western 
shores. 

The  climate  is  qnite  humid,  and  it  is  to  this  and  the  absence 
of  extreme  cold  that  England  owes  that  rich  and  almost 
perennial  greenness  of  her  vegetation  which  attracts  the  admi- 
ration of  all  foreigners.  Hawthorne,  in  his  ^'  Old  Home," 
^makes  frequent  mention  of  this.  He  finds  in  the  hedges  a 
denser  foliage  and  a  richer  greenness  than  in  ours.  The  stone- 
walls by  the  roadside,  which  with  ns  are  bare  and  unsympa- 
thetic, are  there  covered  with  vines,  mosses,  and  lichens.  He 
is  greatly  charmed  with  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees.    He  says: 

"The  parasitte  growth  is  so  lazoriant,  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  gray  and 
dry  in  our  climate,  is  better  worth  obserTing  than  the  boughs  and  foliage;  a 
verdant  mossiness  coats  it  all  oyer,  so  that  it  looks  almost  as  green  as  the  leaves ; 
and  often,  moreover,  the  stHtely  stem  is  clustered  about,  high  upward,  with  creep- 
ing and  twining  shrubs,  the  ivy,  and  sometimes  the  mistletoe,  close-clinging 
friends,  nurtured  by  the  moisture  and  never  too  fervid  sunshine,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  the  old  tree's  abundant  strength.  •  «  «  No  bitter  wind  nips 
tiiese  tender  Uttle  sympathies;  no  hot  sun  bums  the  life  out  of  them;  and  there- 
fore they  outlast  the  longevity  of  the  oak ;  and,  if  the  woodman  permitted,  would 
bury  it  in  a  green  grave  when  all  is  over."* 

Of  his  visit  to  a  country  church-yard,  near  Leamington,  he 
writes: — 

"TheEnglidi  climate  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  enduranoe  of  memorials  in 
the  open  air.  Twenty  years  of  it  suffice  to  give  as  much  antiquity  of  aspect, 
whether  to  tombstone  or  edifice,  as  a  hundred  years  of  our  own  drier  atmos- 
phere,— so  soon  do  the  drizxly  rains  and  constant  moisture  corrode  the  surface  of 
marble  or  free  stone.  Sculptured  ed^res  lose  their  sharpness  in  a  year  or  two; 
yellow  lichens  overspread  a  beloved  name,  and  obliterate  it  while  it  is  fresh  upon 
some  survivor's  heart.  «  s  *  And  yet,  this  same  ungenial  climate,  hostile  as 
it  generally  is  to  the  long  remembrance  of  departed  people,  has  sometimes  a 
lovely  way  of  dealing  with  the  records  on  certain  monuments  that  lie  horixon- 
laUy  in  the  open  air.  The  rain  falls  into  the  deep  incisions  of  the  letters,  and 
has  scarcely  time  lo  be  dried  away  before  another  shower  sprinkles  the  flat  stone 
again,  and  replenishes  thoee  little  reservoirs.  The  unseen,  mysterious  seeds  of 
mosses  find  their  way  into  the  lettered  furrows,  and  are  made  to  germinate  by 
the  continual  moisture  and  watery  sunshine  of  the  English  sky ;  and  by  and  by, 
in  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  many  years,  behold  the  complete  inscription— 

'^cre  ^^et^  %  ^O'^S'*"^^  ^  ^^  ^"^  of  ^^^  tender  fidsehood— beautifully 
embossed  in  raised  letters  of  living  green,  a  bas-relief  of  velvet  moss  on  the 
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xnArble  slab  I  It  beeomM  more  legible,  under  the  skyey  infliiences,  after  the 
world  has  forgotten  the  deceased,  than  when  it  was  fresh  from  the  stone-cntter^s 
hands.  It  ontlives  the  grief  of  friends.  *  *  •  *  Perhaps  the  prorerbial 
phrase,  'keep  his  memory  green,'  may  haye  had  its  origin  in  the  natural  phenom- 
enon here  described."* 

Other  travelers  tell  us  that  the  prevailing  humidity  of  the 
atmusphere  soflbens  the  English  landscape,  toning  down  what 
would  be  light  and  brilliant  with  us ;  and  giving  the  whole  a 
hazy,  dreamy  indistinctness,  much  like  that  of  our  Indian 
summer. 

Charles  the  First,  who  was  quite  fond  of  rural  avocations, 
claimed  for  England  that  its  climate  'Mnvited  men  abroad 
more  days  in  the  year,  and  more  hours  in  the  day,  than  that  of 
any  other  country."  In  Southern  Europe,  the  heat  of  summer 
is  too  intense  for  comfort,  and  in  winter  the  weather  is  too 
changeable.  In  England,  while  there  is  less  clearness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  sky,  and  less  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  temperate  and  uniform.  At  least,  it 
does  not  enervate  by  its  heat,  nor  depopulate  by  its  malaria, 
nor  prevent  out-door  labors  and  enjoyments  by  its  excessive 
and  long  continued  cold.  Wheat  is  sown  from  October  to 
April ;  the  farmer's  plow  and  the  gardener's  spade  can  be  plied 
nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  and  the  pleasure  seeker  can 
be  always  abroad.  The  winter,  less  severe  than  ours,  is  also 
shorter.  Its  rigor  is  hardly  felt  until  the  middle  of  December, 
and  in  February  the  signs  of  spring  appear. 

Such  a  climate  has  no  unimportant  connection  with  the 
national  health  and  happiness.  It  contributes  to  the  vigor 
and  robustness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  a  little  to  their  per- 
sonal beauty.  It  is  mild  enough  to  attract  men  abroad,  yet 
severe  enough  to  brace  their  nerves,  and  render  them  active 
and  strong.  Horsemanship,  whether  as  a  genteel  accomplish- 
ment, or  for  racing,  hunting,  traveling.  Englishmen  particu- 
larly like.  When  one  gets  worn  down  by  dyspepsia,  or  hard 
study,  or  care,  he  takes  to  the  saddle  rather  than  to  the  doctor. 
Happily  does  Emerson  declare  of  the  English,  that,  ''  like  the 
Arabs,  they  think  the  days  spent  in  the  chase  are  not  counted 

*  p.  %6. 
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in  the  length  of  life.  They  box,  ran,  shoot,  ride,  row,  and  sail, 
from  pole  to  pole.  They  eat  and  drink,  and  live  jolly  in  the 
open  air,  putting  a  bar  of  solid  sleep  between  day  and  day." 

Hence,  in  no  small  part,  it  happens  that  they  are  distinguish- 
ed for  their  abundant  healthfulness.  The  picture  of  an  En- 
glishman, in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  to  be  true,  will  rep- 
resent him  as  plump  and  hearty,  and  with  a  certain  look  of  re- 
served strength.  The  Frenchman  appears  small  and  meagre 
beside  him,  and  the  American  long,  lank,  and  anxious.  Then, 
too,  the  Englishman  grows  old  well.  His  complexion  is  clear 
and  ruddy  till  past  threescore.  And  what  is  true  of  the  men  is 
hardly  less  bo  of  the  women  ;  they  are  known  the  world  over 
for  their  vigor  and  power  of  endurance.  A  walk  of  several 
miles  does  not  put  them  out  of  breath,  and  the  saddle  is  their 
favorite  mode  of  riding.  They  may  have  less  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, less  lightness  and  grace  of  form  and  carriage  than  their 
American  cousins,  but  they  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  life 
better,  and  retain  their  freshness  somewhat  after  '^  sweet 
sixteen."  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  speaks  particularly  of  the 
ruddiness  and  vigor  of  Englishmen  when  past  middle  age :  a 
man  of  sixty  looking  as  young  as  one  of  fifty  with  us.  The 
ladies,  too,  are  radiant  and  blooming  until  the  same  period. 
She  ascribes  this  partly  to  the  sedative  influence  of  the  air, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  many  excitements  which  prevail  in 
American  society.  She  questions  if  there  be  not  some  con- 
servative power  in  sea-fog,  the  same  which  keeps  the  turf 
green  and  makes  the  holly  and  ivy  flourish.  Hawthorne 
pushes  the  matter  into  the  ludicrous  when  he  speaks  of  the 
English  lady  of  fifty  as  having  "  an  awful  ponderosity  of  frame, 
*  *  *  massive  with  solid  beef  and  streaky  tallow.  *  *  * 
When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  elephantine.  When  she  sits 
down,  it  is  on  a  great  round  space  of  her  Maker's  footstool, 
where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could  ever  move  her,"  &c.* 
But,  caricature  aside,  it  is  undeniably  true,  as  a  general  fact, 
that  the  English  people,  in  easy  circumstances,  are  robust  and 
healthy.    And  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  happily  tempered 

•  p.  58. 
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climate  of  the  country  and  the  outdoor  habits  of  the  people, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

From  the  climate  of  England  the  transition  is  easy  to  its 
agriculture.  Originally,  the  soil  was  much  of  it  ungenial  and 
barren  ;  but  by  long  continued  industry  it  has  been  brought 
up  to  a  fair  measure  of  productiveness.  Yet  no  ordinary 
husbandry  could  maintain  it  in  that  state  for  centuries,  and 
not  only  so,  but  increase  its  fertility  so  tliat  it  would  feed  a 
rapidly  augmenting  population.  This,  however,  has  been 
done.  The  same  acres,  tilled  and  cropped,  generation  after 
generation,  century  after  century,  are  richer  to-day  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  land  now  feeds  six  millions  of  men 
better  than  it  once  did  three  millions.  This  result  has  been 
reached,  not  by  any  happy  accident,  but  by  skillful,  well- 
applied  labor. 

One  of  the  leading  methods  in  this  improved  husbandry  is 
draining.  By  this  means,  thousands  of  acres  of  low,  marshy 
land,  worthless  to  the  farmer,  and  breeding  disease  to  the  in- 
habitants, have  been  brought  int^  profitable  cultivation.  It 
has  been  applied,  also,  with  beneficial  results,  to  ordinary  farm- 
land. And  it  has  been  found  there,  as  more  recently  here,  that 
nearly  all  soils  contain  an  excess  of  surface-water;  that  drain- 
ing renders  land  warmer ;  protects  grass  and  grain  from  injury 
in  winter;  lengthens  the  season  of  tillage  and  growth  ;  makes 
the  work  of  cultivation  easier ;  and,  in  short,  makes  farming 
more  profitable,  often  doubling  the  crops.  This  draining  is 
performed  in  the  most  thorough  manner, — the  ditches  being 
dug  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  and  the  tiles  so  laid  as  to  con- 
duct water  effectually  for  a  life-time.  The  best  farms  of  En- 
gland are  filled  with  a  net-work  of  such  drains. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  has  followed  manuring.  With  such 
a  constant  and  long  continued  cropping  of  the  land  as  has 
been  practised  in  England,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  the  soil 
must  long  ago  have  been  exhausted,  had  not  great  pains  been 
taken  to  keep  up  its  fertility.  Few  farms  could  obtain  manure 
enough  from  their  own  resources,  because  a  large  portion  of 
their  crops  was  carried  to  the  cities  and  villages  for  consump- 
tion.   So,  the  cities  and  towns  have  been  called  upon  for  their 
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barn-refnse,  their  ashes,  and  soot,  and  stifeet-sweepings,  and 
and  whatsoever  else  contained  fertilizing  Material.  Gypsnm 
has  been  extensively  nsed,  likewise  boneSjrrfish,  mnek,  and 
charcoal.  The  islands  of  the  sea  have  been^feidden  to  yield  np 
their  guano,  and  various  artificial  fertilizeiy  have  been  n^anu- 
factured,  to  aid  in  supplying  the  wants  of*the  hungry  earth. 
On  many  large  estates,  liquid  manure  is  apiliod  to  the  land  by 
means  of  iron  tubes  laid  under  ground,  Ahe  manure  being 
forced  through  them  by  steam  power,  and  distributed  over  the 
surface  by  gutta-percha  hose. 

Much  skill  has  also  been  shown  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil, 
thereby  largely  increasing  the  crops.  Frederick  Law  01m- 
stead  speaks  of  certain  lands  near  Edinburgh,  which  were 
formerly  barren  wastes,  but  now,  being  irrigated  by  a  stream 
into  which  the  sewerage  of  the  city  flows,  produce  "  such  fre- 
quent and  enormous  crops  of  hay  (ten  cuttings  in  a  season), 
that  some  portions  of  the  land  rent  for  $100  a  year  for  a  single 
acre,  and  none  for  less  than  $75  1" 

That  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  modes  of 
tillage,  since  the  ancient  Britons  and  Bomans  scratched  the 
earth  with  a  rude  pick  or  pole,  no  one  will  doubt.  The  imple- 
ments now  in  use  are  manifold,  for  plowing,  clod-breaking, 
harrowing,  rolling,  planting,  drilling,  hoeing,  reaping,  thresh- 
ing, and  the  various  other  operations  of  husbandry.  About 
three  hundred  different  implements  are  set  down  in  their  cata- 
logues ;  and  much  of  their  machinery  is  driveA  by  steam- 
power.  We  are  aware  that  Brother  Jonathan  wins  prizes  at 
the  World^s  Fairs  for  the  lightness  and  thorough  adaptation  of 
many  of  his  farm  implements ;  but  in  other  respects  John 
Bull  is  still  in  advance  of  him. 

Ko  nation  equals  England  in  its  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 
Good  blood  and  high  breeding  are  at  a  premium  in  domestic 
animals  as  well  as  in  human  society.  The  raising  of  superior 
live-stock  has  long  engaged  the  thoughts  of  leading  minds,  and 
has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  And  along  with  the  breeding 
of  fine  stock  has  grown  up  the  extensive  culture  of  root-crops 
for  fattening  them. 

It  is  one  peculiarity  of  English  agriculture  that,  as  a  general 
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rule,  the  farmer  does  not  own  the  land  which  he  tills,  bat 
holds  it  by  lease  from  some  great  proprietor.  He  rents  it  on 
certain  conditions,  such  as  the  annual  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum  in  money,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  land  in  its  average  fertility,  and  the  making  of 
certain  improvements.  Oftentimes,  the  farmer  himself  is  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  with  numerous  laborers  under 
him,  of  whom  he  only  takes  the  supervision.  He  corresponds 
to  the  ^' gentleman-farmer "  of  this  country,  and  lives  in  a 
style  of  some  elegance.  At  other  times,  he  is  a  man  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  of  limited  education,  but  by  hard  labor  and 
good  management  contrives  to  earn  a  livelihood,  beside  paying 
his  rent  to  the  landholder.  This  farmer,  too,  has  a  set  oi 
laborers  in  his  employ,  of  whom  he  generally  exacts  the  maxi- 
mum of  work  for  the  minimum  of  wages.  And  here  lies  one 
of  the  most  reprehensible  features  of  the  English  agricultural 
system — the  hireling  is  oppressed  in  his  wages,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, is  obliged  to  live  upon  scanty  fare,  in  uncomfortable 
and  unwholesome  lodgings,  and,  in  effect,  is  kept  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  servitude. 
Occasional  efforts  have  been  made  by  philanthropic  men  to  in- 
troduce schools  amons^  the  children  of  these  laborers,  but  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  frowned  upon  by  the  landholders 
and  farmers,  under  the  plea  that  education  would  spoil  them 
for  servants,  at  least  if  that  education  were  carried  farther 
than  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  a  few  questions 
in  the  church  catechism. 

In  still  other  cases,  farms  are  managed  by  the  owner  and 
proprietor  himself,  however  high  his  civil  or  social  position. 
Many  a  British  lord  knows  how  to  shear  a  sheep  and  hold  a 
plow,  and  prides  himself  upon  the  knowledge.  Agriculture 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  genteel  and  dignified  pursuit,  if  the 
farmer  is  so  fortunate  as  to  own  the  land  on  which  he  lives. 
Prince  Albert  himself  was  not  ashamed  to  show  a  personal  in- 
terest in  Short  Horns,  South  Downs,  steam-plows,  and  ruta- 
bagas. Members  of  parliament,  and  the  most  high-bom  and 
wealthy  citizens,  are  found  annually  competing  tor  prizes  at  the 
cattle-shows.    English  ladies,  too,  even  the  highly  educated 
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and  delicately  bred,  are  not  too  fastidions  to  intereet  themselves 
in  the  details  of  husbandry  ;  they  seem  to  be  born  with  a  love 
of  snch  things. 

The  large  landholders,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  have  given 
much  attention  lately  to  the  planting  of  the  hilly  and  less  pro- 
ductive portions  of  their  estates  with  artificial  forests.  The 
native  woods  are  fast  disappearing,  and  they  foresee  that  the 
land  will  soon  become  naked  and  desolate,  unless  something 
be  done  to  re-clothe  it.  Hence,  every  year,  the  gentry  may  be 
seen  engaged  in  the  pleasant  work  of  setting  out  groves, 
parks,  and  forests.  And,  indeed,  so  much  has  already  been 
done,  that  many  a  barren  and  unsheltered  tract  has  begun  to 
smile  with  thickets  and  young  woods.  All  sorts  of  native 
trees  are  used  for  this  purpose,  though  the  main  reliance  seems 
to  be  placed  on  the  oak,  larch,  and  pine,  they  being  valuable 
for  ornament  and  for  use  as  timber.  Mention  is  made  of  one 
lord  who  has  planted  his  two  thousand  acres ;  of  the  duke  of 
Athol,  his  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  has 
set  about  as  many  more.  In  this,  among  other  ways,  the 
mother  country  is  managing  to  preserve  her  charms  even  to 
old  age. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  topic,  viz.  rural  embellishment. 
Devoted  as  are  the  English  to  agriculture,  and  the  practically 
useful  in  its  processes  and  results,  they  are  yet  equally  inter- 
ested in  ornamental  gardening,  and  the  various  arts  which 
adorn  country  life.  The  whole  kingdom  is  a  garden,  so  thor- 
oughly has  its  wildness  been  tamed,  its  rough  places  made 
smooth,  and  all  its  parts  rendered  subservient  to  the  comfort  of 
man.  The  natural  scenery,  as  compared  with  that  of  Switz- 
erland or  New  England,  is  flat  and  tame;  but  art  has  so 
highly  embellished  it  that  its  defects  are  seldom  noticed. 

The  establishments  of  the  rich  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  landscape-gardening  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And,  indeed,  in  a  country  where  such  men  as  Bepton, 
and  Price,  and  Whateley,  and  Loudon  have  lived,  it  were 
strange  if  such  specimens  could  not  be  found.  Each  estate  is 
shut  in  from  the  public  road  by  a  high  stone  fence,  allowing 
only  a  few  glimpses  of  itself  through  the  bars  of  its  iron 
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gates, — Buch  is  the  Englishman's  love  of  seciasion.  Within 
these  walls  are  parks,  with  herds  of  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Here  are  velvet  lawns,  of  a  deep,  perennial  verdure,  soch  aa 
the  British  climate  alone  can  furnish.  Here  are  venerable 
trees  of  the  rarest  description,  native  and  foreign,  carefully 
guarded  through  several  generations,  and  allowed  time  and 
room  to  develop  themselves  on  every  side.  There  are  more 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  now  growing  in  England  than  in  all  Syria. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  and  uniform  that  a  greater  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  cultivated  here  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  extent.  The  law  of  primogeniture  eon- 
tributes  greatly  to  the  building  up  and  preservation  of  fine 
country  seats.  The  father  projects  and  begins  improvements 
upon  his  estate,  knowing  that  what  he  leaves  incomplete  his 
son  will  finish,  adding,  also,  the  thoughts  and  labors  of  his 
life  to  the  embellishment  of  the  family  homestead.  Thus  each 
residence  comes  to  contain  the  accumulated  treasures  of  several 
successive  generations,  and  must,  of  necessity,  acquire  an 
amplitude  of  beauty  and  home-comfort  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  a  country  where  the  son  seldom  occupies  the  habitation  of 
his  father;  or,  as  Hawthorne  repiningly says,  where  we  are  dis- 
couraged in  our  building  and  planting,  by  '^  the  idea  that  we 
must  make  our  home  warm  and  delightful  for  a  miscellaneous 
race  of  successors,  of  whom  the  one  thing  certain  is,  that  our 
own  grandchildren  will  not  be  among  them."  Here,  art  and 
wealth  combine  to  produce  the  finest  possible  effects  in  rural 
embellishment.  Here  are  ancestral  oaks,  stately  pines,  and 
yews  of  unknown  age.  Here  are  gardens  in  which  the  shrubs, 
vines,  and  plants  of  all  lands  are  assembled ;  conservatories 
filled  with  the  rarest  exotic  flowers;  glazed  houses  with  trop- 
ical fruits  ripening  within  them.  Here  are  fountains,  vases, 
statues.  Here  are  mansions,  spacious,  substantial,  elegant,  the 
fit  centres  of  such  noble  surroundings ;  and  within  them  are 
sumptuous  furniture,  gold  and  silver  plate,  picture  galleries, 
libraries,  instruments  of  music,  articles  of  vertu^  family  memo- 
rials, and  whatever  else  can  delight  the  eye  and  soul  of  man. 
The  poet  Willis  pencils  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  fine  country- 
seats  in  Scotland,  which  will  answer  well  for  England : 
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*'  The  immense  iron  gate,  surmonnted  by  the  Gordon  arms ;  the  handsome  and 
spacious  stone  lodges  on  either  side ;  the  canonically  fat  porter,  in  white  stock- 
ings and  gray  liyery,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  swung  open  the  massiye  portal,  all  be- 
spoke the  entranee  to  a  noble  residence.  The  road  within  was  edged  with  velvet 
sward,  aod  rolled  to  the  smoothness  of  a  terrace  walk ;  the  winding  avenne 
leni^hened  away  before  me  with  trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage ;  light  carriages 
parsed  me  driven  by  gentlemen  or  ladies,  bound  on  their  afternoon  airing;  a 
groom  led  up  and  down  two  beautiAil  blood  horses,  prancing  along  with  side 
saddles  and  morocco  stirrups ;  and  keepers  with  hounds  and  terriers,  gentlemea 
on  foot,  idling  along  the  walks,  and  servants  in  different  liveries,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  betokened  a  busy  scene  of  gayety  before  me.  I  had  hardly  noted  these  oir- 
cumstanoea,  before  a  sudden  curve  in  the  road  brought  the  castle  into  view, — a 
yast,  stone  pile,  with  castellated  wings.  *  *  *  *  As  my  chaise  advanced  to 
the  door,  a  handsome  boy,  in  a  kind  of  page's  dress,  informed  me  that  his  Qraoe 
was  out  deer-shooting,  but  that  my  room  was  prepared,  and  he  was  ordered  to  wait 
on  me.  I  followed  him  through  a  hall  lined  with  statues,  deers'  horns,  and  armor, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  large  chamber  looking  out  on  a  park,  extending  with  its 
lawns  and  woods  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  A  more  lovely  view  never  feasted 
human  eye.  •  •  •  «  Hill  and  valley  lay  spread  before  me ;  sheep  fed  in  pio- 
toresque  flocks,  and  small  fallow  deer  graced  near  them;  the  trees  were  planted 
and  the  distant  forest  shaped  by  the  hand  of  taste ;  and  broad  and  beautiful  as  was 
the  expanse  taken  in  by  the  eye,  it  was  evidently  one  princely  possession.  A 
mile  from  the  castle  wall,  the  shaven  sward  extended  in  a  carpet  of  velvet  soft- 
ness, aa  bright  as  emerald,  studded  by  clumps  of  shrubbery,  like  flowers  wrought 
elegantly  in  tapestry ;  and  aeross  it  bounded  ocoasioually  a  hare,  and  the  pheaa* 
ants  fed  undisturbed  near  the  thickets,  or  a  lady  with  flowing  riding  dress  and 
flauntiiYg  feather,  dashed  into  sight  upon  her  fleet  palfrey,  and  was  lost  the  next 
moment  in  the  woods.  •  a  •  •  And  all  this  little  world  of  enjoyment,  and 
lozwy,  and  beauty,  lay  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  was  created  by  his  wealth  in 
those  northern  wilds  of  Scotland,  a  day's  journey  almost  from  the  possessions  of 
another  human  being  1  I  never  realized  so  forcibly  the  splendid  results  of  wealth 
and  primogeniture.'* 

With  this  glowing  picture  of  modern  life  among  the  rural 
gentry,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  contrast  the  life  of  their  feudal 
ancestors.  The  castles  and  halls  in  which  they  lived  were 
floored  and  ceiled  with  oaken  planks,  and  their  furniture  and 
domestic  utensils  were  of  the  coarsest  description.  They  had 
loop-holes  for  windows,  large  fireplaces  for  burning  logs  of 
wood,  the  floors  were  spread  with  rushes,  and  the  walls  were 
naked,  cheerless,  and  blackened  with  smoke.  In  the  scarcity 
of  books,  they  solaced  themselves  with  the  lays  of  wandering 
minstrels,  and  with  a  variety  of  rustic  games.  Out  of  doors, 
everthing  was  so  exposed  to  pillage,  that  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  planting  gardens  and  trees. 
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In  later  years,  when  wars  had  ceaaed,  and  the  taste  for  rural 
embellishments  was  allowed  free  scope,  it  developed  itself  in 
many  ways  which  to  oar  modem  eyes  seem  peculiar.  Then  it 
was  that  the  **  topiary  art "  was  introduced,  and  trees  were 
sheared  into  the  forms  of  men,  animals,  and  birds.  Shortly  af- 
ter this  appeared  the  geometrical  gardens,  with  triangles,  trap- 
ezoids, and  parallelopipeds,  all  bordered  with  box ;  stately  ter- 
races with  balustrades  and  vases  and  classical  figures  on  pedes- 
tals. A  popular  feature  of  the  pleasure-ground  at  this  time, 
also,  was  the  knot  or  labyrinth^  in  which  the  paths  were  so  in- 
tricately arranged  that  one  might  often  walk  half  a  day  and 
yet  not  find  the  end  at  the  centre.  These  were  the  gardens, 
says  Howitt,  "  which  Henry  and  Elizabeth  admired,  and  in 
which  our  Surreys,  Leicesters,  Essexes, — the  splendid  nobles  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  gay  ladies  and  gallants  of  Charles  the 
Second's  court,  had  walked  and  ^talked,  fluttered  in  glittering 
processions,  or  flirted  in  green  alleys  and  bowers  of  topiary 
work ;  and  amid  figures  in  lead  or  stone,  fountains,  cascades,  ter^ 
races,  and  curious  quincunxes,  obelisks,  and  pyramids, — fitting 
objects  of  the  admiration  of  those  who  walked  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  tx\Sa  and  fardingdales,  with  fan  in  hand,  or  in  trunk  hose 
and  laced  doublets.  "  The  relics  of  these  old-time  pleasure- 
grounds  remain  unto  this  day,  and  happily  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  past.  They  were  in  keeping  with  the  age  in  which 
they  appeared,  but  what  we  see  and  know  of  them  does  not 
make  us  desire  that  they  or  their  age  should  return. 

We  were  speaking  of  modem  country-seats :  let  us  now  go 
back  from  our  digression.  The  palatial  establishments  of  the 
aristocracy  do  by  no  means  comprise  all  the  beautiful  homes  in 
England.  Among  the  abodes  of  the  middle  classes  there  are 
many  which  exhibit  as  much  taste  and  refined  culture,  and  doubt- 
less enshrine  as  much  happiness  and  personal  worth,  as  the 
mansions  of  the  titled  and  wealthy.  They  present  many  of 
the  same  features,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  houses, 
built  in  the  rural  Gothic  or  Italian  style,  are  embowered  in 
shmbbery  and  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  gardens  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  national  fondness  for  hawthorn  hedges, 
smooth  lawns,  hollies,  laurels,  rhododendrons,  and  conifers,  here 
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display  itself.  Every  wall,  portico^  and  trunk  of  an  old  tree  are 
covered  with  ivy  and  roses.  The  gravel  walks  are  kept  scrupn. 
lonsly  neat,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  homestead  indicates 
comfort  and  repose.  If  any  outward  condition  can  keep  away 
the  heart-ache,  it  must  be  abodes  like  these,  whose  possessors 
are  equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches. 

The  same  love  of  rural  embellishment  pervades  all  classes. 
The  cottages  of  the  poor  often  exhibit  taste  in  their  diamond 
window-panes  and  clustered  chimney-tops.  The  ivy  and  wood- 
bine are  trained  up  to  the  gables.  There  is  the  little  grass-plot 
and  flower-bed  before  the  door,  there  is  the  holly-bush  with  its 
glossy  leaves  and  Christmas  berries,  and  the  well-trimmed  hedge. 
Who  of  us  that  has  had  occasion  to  employ  English  laborers, 
has  not  found  that  nearly  every  one  has  been  gardener  to  some 
famous  duke  or  noble  lord,  and  so  learned  (or  thinks  he  has) 
the  arts  of  rural  decoration  ?  This  wide-spread  taste  comes 
chiefly  from  the  example  and  influence  of  cultivated  men  resid* 
ing  everywhere  in  the  country. 

The  Englishman  of  whatever  rank  heartily  loves  rural  life. 
If  he  happen  to  be  bom  in  the  city,  he  is  bom  with  a  taste  for 
country  scenes  and  occupations,  and,  on  fit  opportunity,  takes 
to  them  with  sincere  relish.  If  compelled  to  spend  his  days  in 
town,  he  manages  to  have  a  few  trees  and  vines  near  his  house, 
over  which  he  watches  with  pious  care ;  or,  if  he  have  the 
means  for  such  enjoyment,  he  buys  land  enough  for  a  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  he  revels  amid  fruits  and 
flowers  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  It  is,  however,  in  the  open 
country  that  he  feels  most  at  home,  and  there  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lish himself  whenever  he  has  sufficient  wealth.  A  country 
seat  well  furnished  is  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  likes  to 
be  styled  one  of  "  the  country  families, "  feeling  that  his  re- 
spectability is  not  complete  unless  he  is  a  landed  proprietor. 
Hunting,  boating,  fishing,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  added 
to  the  care  of  his  estate,  give  him  abundant  employment. 
Within  doors,  he  loves  to  collect  all  manner  of  comforts  and  ele- 
gancies. He  visits  London  annually  to  see  the  sights,  to  pur- 
chase books  and  furniture  and  paintings,  but  his  home  is  in  the 

vol..  zxv.  2 
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country,  and  to  the  promotion  of  its  comfort  and  respectability 
he  devotes  his  chief  thoughts. 

To  the  topics  already  considered,  we  beg  to  add  a  few  words 
touching  the  general  intelligence  of  the  country  people,  and  their 
manners  and  customs.  That  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
are  as  well  educated  as  men  of  corresponding  condition  in 
other  countries,  it  would  be  superfluons  here  to  affirm.  Perhaps 
they  are  better  educated,  in  some  respects ;  but  the  common 
people  and  the  very  poor  are  often  deplorably  ignorant.  It 
cannot  be  said  there,  as  here,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad. 
And  this  lack  of  general  intelligence  is  the  more  surprising 
when  we  consider  how  comparatively  small  the  country  is,  and 
how  long  it  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  high  civilization.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  studded  with  cities 
and  villages;  is  webbed  over  with  railways  and  turnpikes; 
wealth  and  art  are  widely  diffused ;  and  yet,  after  fifteen  cen- 
turies of  human  enterprise,  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  En- 
gland are  filled  with  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  with  not  a 
little  superstition.  The  inhabitants  seldom  wander  from  their 
native  valleys.  "  Lunnon  "  is  as  far  distant  to  their  apprehen- 
sion as  New  York  is  to  the  settlers  in  Idaho.  Almost  within 
hearing  of  London  bells,  almost  within  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  least  four  different  dialects  are  spo- 
ken ;  there  are  millions  of  people  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write ;  not  a  few  districts  where  there  is  neither  schoolhouse, 
nor  church,  nor  doctor,  nor  lawyer ;  where  the  old  Roman 
plow  is  still  used,  and  the  land  is  tilled  in  all  respects  in  a  very 
primitive  way.  What  an  Arcadian  scene !  These  things  are 
true  especially  of  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  the  wilder  parts  of  Cornwall.  Well  fed  and  well 
housed  the  people  may  be,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  as 
stupid  as  the  cattle  among  whom  they  live.  Their  houses  have 
stone  fioors,  they  live  on  coarse  fare,  and  eat  from  pewter  dish- 
es ;  and,  for  sleeping,  aspire  only  to  the  luxury  of  straw  beds. 
They  seldom  see  a  newspaper,  and  if  they  do,  only  a  few  can 
read  it.  They  have  heard  of  the  French  and  Buonaparte,  and 
of  America  and  her  civil  war,  but  of  the  great  concerns  of  their 
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own  nation  and  of  the  world  at  large,  they  know  or  care  little. 
It  is  of  country  peasants  like  these  that  Wordsworth  sings, — 

This  boy  the  fields  produce,— his  spade  and  hoe, 
Thecarter^s  whip  that  oa  his  shoulder  rests. 
In  air  high  towering  with  a  boorish  pomp, 
The  sceptre  of  his  sway :  his  country's  name, 
Her  equal  rights,  her  charches  and  her  schools — 
What  hare  they  done  for  him  ?    And,  let  me  ask. 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 

And  if  the  fanning  population  of  these  retired  districts  are 
often  so  ignorant,  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  others  are 
both  ignorant  and  immoral.     William  Howitt  gives  many  illus- 
trations of  the  stupidity  of  the  poor.    In  one  district  the  people 
will  tell  you  that  the  number  of  blossoms  on  the  stem  of  the 
white  lily  indicates  the  price  of  wheat  by  the  bushel  for  the  en- 
suing year :  each  blossom  being  equivalent  to  a  shilling.    He 
says  that  in  one  of  these  j  vales  lived  the  true  original  peasant 
who,  not  knowing  how  to  frame  his  petitions  to  heaven,  but 
who  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  was  heard  repeating  them 
over  and  over  again  in  his  devotions,  and  then  desired  his  Maker 
to  put  them  in  such  form  as  would  best  suit  his  necessities, 
and  regard  that  as  his  prayer.     He  cites  also  the  case  of  a  small 
Cumberland  farmer  whose  wife  had  not  even  heard  of  such  a 
person  as  Jesus  Christ.    A  visitor  began  to  tell  her  of  His  di- 
vine advent  to  save  the  world,  His  life  of  benevolence,  and  His 
death  upon  the  cross.     "  Having  listened  to  all  this  very  atten- 
tively, she  inquired  where  this  occurred,  and  that  being  an- 
swered, she  asked, '  and  when  was  it  ? '     This  being  also  told 
her,  she  very  gravely  observed,  *  Well,  it's  sae  far  ofl^  and  sae 
lang  since,  we'll  fain  believe  it  na  true !  "*    These  and  the  like 
are  extreme  cases,  of  course,  but  the  wide-spread  ignorance  of 
the  very  poor  in  England  is  such  as  should  abate  somewhat  the 
national  pride  in  their  peasantry,  f 
As  to  Uie  manners,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  rural  population. 
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f  This  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  the  poor.  A  wealthy  but  unlettered  far- 
mer, at  a  recent  town-meeting  in  England,  moved  with  great  dignity,  "  Tha^,  this 
meeting  be  now  adjourned  '*  ipn  dixit, "    Th«  notion  was  unanimously  carried ! 
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mention  must  be  made  ofthatgruffhests  and  downright  positive- 
ness  which  are  known  everywhere  as  the  prominent  and  fixed 
traits  of  John  Bull.  This  is  only  one  of  the  ontcroppings  of 
the  pluck  in  which  the  English  so  pride  themselves.  They  are 
men  of  wind  and  bottom;  they  are  not  afraid  to  say  no ;  they 
never  give  up  the  ship.  But  this  aside,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
higher  classes,  at  least,  that  their  manners  are  marked  by  a  re- 
fined simplicity ;  though  this  is  not  without  its  exceptions. 
Born  to  rank  and  wealth,  they  have  never  felt  the  elation  of 
sudden  prosperity,  and  do  not  bring  the  deportment  learned  in 
a  low  condition  into  a  higher  and  more  cultivated  one.  They 
have  no  need  to  make  a  show  of  opulence  and  great  state,  or 
to  put  on  airs  of  arrogance  or  silken  softness,  in  order  to  impress 
mankind  with  a  due  sense  of  their  exalted  position ;  and  they 
see  enough  of  foolish  extravagance  to  disgust  them  with  mere 
outside  splendor.  For  his  daily  dress,  the  noble  lord  is  content 
with  his  cap  and  suit  of  gray,  while  the  upstart  millionaire 
must  always  be  robed  in  splendid  broadcloth.  The  noble  lord 
is  content  to  walk  about  the  country,  and  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  common  people,  while  the  newly-rich  man  flashes  by  in  a 
coach  and  four,  and  would  fain  keep  aloof  from  the  vulgar 
herd.  It  is  perhaps  easy  to  see  why  the  man  of  high  rank  can 
consent  to  stoop  to  the  poor  and  humble,  rather  than  mingle 
with  the  aspiring  middle  classes ;  also,  why  the  successful  trades- 
man carries  himself  loftily  before  the  common  folk ;  yet  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  social  bearing  of  the  gentry  is  simple, 
courteous,  and  unassuming.  Foppishness  and  affected  manner- 
ism they  despise.  They  betray  little  nervous  apprehension 
lest  their  position  should  not  be  recognized.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain easy  dignity  and  refined  naturalness  which  seem  to  be  the 
fruit  only  of  good  breeding  and  long  continued  culture. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  in  the  middle  classes  that  they 
are  coarse  in  manners,  and  given  to  display,  and  that  they  as- 
pire to  the  social  honors  of  the  ranks  above  them.  As  in  this 
country,  so  in  that,  there  are  multitudes  who  are  content  with 
the  lot  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  and  who  adorn 
that  lot  with  every  grace  and  virtue.  The  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  within  their  reach,  and  they  do  not  need  the  artificial 
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aids  of  rank  and  power  to  perfect  tlieir  Bocial  culture.  Were 
we  to  travel  leisurely  ap  and  down  England,  and  visit  the  home- 
steads of  well-to-do  pe(»ple,  we  should  doubtless  find  everywhere 
many  specimens  of  true,  native  born  gentility,  men  and  women 
of  real  refinement,  and  fitted  to  adorn  any  station  in  life. 
Borns^  lines  about  "  rank  "  and  the  "  guinea-stamp  "  would 
be  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the  land  where  rank  and  blood 
are  so  much  thought  of. 

Yet  again,  here  as  everywhere  the  lust  for  wealth  and  show 
and  social  preferment  lives  and  flourishes.  Amid  these  taste- 
ful cottages  and  villas  everywhere  dotting  the  landscape,  where 
it  would  seem  that  peace  and  comfort  must  find  their  home, 
into  these  very  paradises  of  beauty  creeps  the  serpent  of  envy 
and  discontent  For  those  who  occupy  a  low  or  intermediate 
rank,  there  is  some  fancied  good  in  a  higher  position.  Jeal- 
ousy exists  between  those  on  the  same  level,  and  contempt  of 
those  below.  Not  alone  in  democratic  America  does  a  poor  am- 
bition show  itself  in  dashing  equipage,  pedantry  of  dress,  costly 
dinner  service,  and  sumptuous  extravagance  of  entertainments. 
Here,  in  merrie  England,  beneath  a  fair  outside  of  good  man- 
ners, there  is  any  reasonable  amount  of  rivalry,  heart-burning, 
personal  pride,  and  mortification.  The  large  farmer  looks  down 
upon  the  small ;  the  professions  upon  the  trades,  and  the  trades 
upon  one  another.  The  man  who  keeps  a  carriage  looks  down 
upon  him  who  keeps  none  or  only  drives  a  gig.  Howitt  tells 
a  good  story  of  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who,  for  some 
years  after  his  residence  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  did  not 
set  up  a  close  carriage,  but  afterward  finding  it  more  agree- 
able to  do  so,  was  astonished  to  find  himself  called  upon  by  a 
host  of  carriage-keeping  people,  who  did  not  seem  previously 
aware  of  his  existence ;  and,  rightly  deeming  the  calls  to  be 
made  upon  his  carriage  rather  than  himself,  sent  round  his 
empty  carriage  to  deliver  cards  in  return  ! 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  while  there  is  often  much  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity,  coupled  at  times  with  servility  of  bearing 
and  speech,  there  is  not  wanting  much  simplicity  and  frankness 
and  true  courteousness.  This  comes  in  part  from  their  habit- 
ual intercourse  with  people  of  refinement,  and  from  those  les- 
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sons  of  deferential  respect  for  the  gentry  and  nobility  which 
they  learn  with  their  alphabet  and  catechism. 

As  to  the  customs  of  the  people,  reference  may  be  had  to  their 
fondness  for  rustic  sports,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  racing,  boat- 
ing, cricket,  and  horsemanship.  The  Englishman's  constitution 
seems  to  possess  a  surplus  of  energy  which  must  find  vent  in 
all  sorts  of  games  and  bodily  exercises.  He  delights  in  simple 
motion.  Highly  as  he  rates  talent  and  learning  and  domestic 
habits,  he  thinks  hardly  less  of  physical  strength,  agility,  en- 
durance. He  has  reduced  field-sports  to  a  science.  Each  has 
its  own  season,  and  is  goverened  by  its  own  well  defined  laws. 
For  example :  hunting,  coursing,  and  shooting  are  the  favorite 
sports  of  winter  and  early  spring.  At  the  opening  of  the  warm 
season,  the  gun  must  be  laid  down,  but  the  fishing-rod  may  l)e 
taken  up, — a  rod  which,  since  Izaak  Walton  handled  it,  has 
been  wreathed  with  the  charms  of  literature  and  poetry.  By 
the  middle  of  August, grouse-shooting  begins;  partridge  hunt- 
ing comes  in  September ;  coursing  for  hares  in  October,  and 
for  fox  and  deer,  in  November  and  the  winter  months.  Other 
games  are  scattered  through  the  year.  The  result  of  it  all  is 
that,  while  the  English  are  a  busy,  hard-working  people,  they 
have  yet  such  a  fondness  for  amusement,  that  they  find  much 
time  to  enjoy  it. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  they  enliven  the  year  with  the 
observance  of  many  special  holidays,  such  as  Christmas,  New 
Tear's,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  Assizes,  Fairs,  and  Wakes. 
During  the  last  week  in  December,  the  scarlet-berried  Holly,  the 
Ivy,  and  Mistletoe  are  called  upon  to  decorate  the  walls  of  rich 
and  poor ;  the  Yule-log  is  rolled  on  to  the  hearth ;  the  table  is 
loaded  with  good  fare ;  and  music, dancing,  and  merry-makings 
of  all  sorts,  welcome  in  the  Christmas  carnival.  It  is  a  time  of 
family  reunions  and  general  hilarity.  With  old  Wither,  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  old  and  young  sing : 

So  DOW  is  come  our  joyfdrst  feast ; 

Let  eyery  man  be  jolly  ; 
Eaoh  room  with  iTy  leaves  is  dressed, 

And  every  post  with  boUy. 
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Now  all  oar  Deighbore'  chimneyB  smoke, 

And  CbrlBtmas  blocks  are  barmng, 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke, 

And  all  their  spite  are  taming. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie ; 

And  if  from  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
We'll  bary  it  in  a  Christmas  pie. 

And  CTer  more  be  merry,  <kc,  &o. 

New  Year's  day  is  less  observed,  and  is  merely  a  season  for 
friendly  salutations.  Easter,  the.  great  festival  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  is  made  a  day  of  joyful  religious  observance. 
Whitsuntide  brings  again  relaxation  from  labor,  and  opportu- 
nities for  social  greetings  and  good  fellowship.  The  Wake  is 
a  rural  festival  commemorating  the  dedication  of  a  parish  church. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day,  the  bell  rings  out  a  merry  peal, 
calling  the  people  not  to  sermons  and  prayers,  but  to  a  feast  of 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  ending  often  with  a  procession 
and  a  dance.  The  Statutes  are  meetings  held  annually  in  central 
and  convenient  places  for  hiring  farm-laborers  and  house-ser- 
vants. To  the  laborers  themselves  these  are  favorite  holidays. 
Here  they  meet  old  friends,  and  form  new  acquaintances.  To 
indicate  their  respective  callings,  the  man  who  would  serve  as 
a  shepherd  often  sports  a  lock  of  wool  under  his  hat- band ; 
the  teamster  a  piece  of  whip-lash ;  the  milk-maid  binds  a  tuft 
of  cow's  hair  upon  her  bonnet ;  and  ordinary  farm  laborers  are 
known  by  their  carters'  frocks  and  hob-nail  ankle-boots.  The 
Fairs  differ  from  like-named  gatherings  with  us,  in  being  places 
for  the  sale,  rather  than  the  show,  of  all  sorts  of  products. 
Here,  too,  as  with  us,  come  mountebanks,  jugglers,  monstrosi- 
ties of  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  time  for  seeing  and  being 
seen ;  for  losing  hearts  and  purses. 

Besides  customs  like  these,  there  are  others  which  once  held 
sway  in  England,  but  have  now  disappeared,  or  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  Even  Christmas  is  shorn  Jof  half  its  ancient  hon- 
ors. Time  was,  when  on, this  day  the  lord  of  the  manor  threw 
open  his  gates,  inviting  tenants  and  dependents  to  sit  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  to  share  with  his  high-born  family  in  the  festivities  of 
the  season.     Eank  and  station  were  for  the  time  forgotten. 
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Ale  of  twelve  months  old  went  ciroling  round ;  the  boar's  head 
was  served  np  in  great  state;  barlesqne  pageants  were  per- 
formed ;  Christmas  tales  were  repeated,  and  langhed  at  again 
and  again ;  and  oil-sang  Christmas  carols  were  sang  over  and 
over,  and  were  thought  all  the  better  for  being  old.  Bat  these 
things  have  nearly  gone  by.  So  with  May  Day.  Being  a  form 
of  the  old  Roman  festival  of  Flora,  and  so  having  the  savor  and 
nnction  of  antiquity  ;  embalmed  in  the  verses  of  England's  best 
poets ;  occurring  at  the  delightfhl  season  of  Spring ;  and  al- 
ways a  favorite  holiday  with  the  young,  it  might  seem  that  it 
would  maintain  an  abiding  hold  upon  the  popular  heart.  In 
a  few  secluded  districts  of  Derbyshire,  May-poles  may  still  be 
seen,  and  garlands  are  hung  upon  them  every  Spring.  But  this 
festival,  too,  is  very  much  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tlie  death-blow 
to  it  and  the  immoralities  generally  associated  with  it,  was 
struck  by  the  Reformation.  Nor  was  its  demolition  a  question 
altogether  of  morality  and  religion  :  it  came  through  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  society.  May  Day  and  the  rude  revelings  con- 
nected with  it  were  the  pastimes  of  an  unthinking  if  not  a  cor- 
rupt age ;  the  views  and  tastes  of  men  underwent  a  great  change 
in  the  progress  of  centuries :  new  wine  must  not  be  put  into 
old  bottles. 

Several  ancient  games  have  now  only  a  lingering  hold  upon 
the  people ; — such  as  archery, hawking,  cock-fighting,  boar-hunt- 
ing, stag-hunting,  tennis-court,  the  tilt,  and  tournament.  Some 
of  these  are  occasionally  reproduced  as  matters  of  curiosity  and 
amusement,  but  do  not  maintain  an  abiding  place  among  the 
national  customs.  Over  these  changes,  romantic  and  antiqua- 
rian people  may  lament,  telling  us  that  the  golden  age  is  past, 
that  merrie  England  is  merrie  no  more;  but  their  mourning  is 
vain.  The  times  change,  and  men  change  with  them.  And 
instead  of  lamenting  for  what  is  irrecoverable  it  were  better  to 
devise  new  modes  of  public  diversion  and  entertainment  adapt- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Many,  indeed,  have  already  been 
provided, — such  as  boating,  skating^  horseback-riding ;  public 
gardens  and  parks,  museums  and  galleries  of  art,  public  lec- 
tures, reading-rooms,  and  musical  concerts.    These  are  recrea- 
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tions  mostly  of  a  higher  order  than  the  old,  and  are  doubtless 
productive  of  as  much  enjoyment,  if  not  of  as  much  noise. 

But  our  remarks  have  reached  their  assigned  limits.  We  can 
conceive  of  but  few  pleasanter  tours  than  one  leisurely  made 
up  and  down  the  rural  portions  of  £ngland,  visiting  scenes  of 
historic  and  romantic  interest,  and  studying  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people.  But  while  waiting  the  opportunity  of 
such  a  journey,  one  may  be  quite  content  with  fireside  travel 
over  the  same  ground  in  the  genial  company  of  Howitt  and 
Hawthorne. 


-Dr.  Drapers  New  Booh.  [Jan., 


Arhcle  n.— dr.  DRAPER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Th/yuglUe  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  John 
William  Dbaper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York  ;  Author  of 
a  "  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  and  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe."  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1865. 

If  the  only  object  we  had  in  view,  were  to  call  attention  to 
the  mechanical  execution  of  this  book,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  use  other  than  words  of  warm  commendation.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  American  typography.  Seldom  does 
one  meet  with  a  volume  which,  in  type,  paper,  binding,  and 
general  attractiveness,  more  completely  fills  out  his  idea  of 
what  a  book  ought  to  be.  And  this  work  comes  from  the 
press  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  We  have  a  painful  recollection, 
reaching  back  over  many  years,  of  books  issuing  from  their 
hands,  which  have  been  wanting  in  the  elements  of  beauty, 
and  still  more  deficient  in  strength  and  durability.  The 
present  specimen,  however,  is,  in  all  respects,  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  may  well  be. 

Turning  from  the  publishers  to  the  writer,  if  we  were  to 
have  regard  only  to  the  Aesthetics  of  his  work,  grace  and  flu- 
ency of  manner,  wealth  of  illustration,  wide  sweep  of  general 
knowledge,  and  all  those  incidental  touches  of  style  by  which 
an  author  puts  himself  into  easy  and  agreeable  relations  with 
his  readers,  we  should  find  slight  occasion  for  blame.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that,  in  these  general  particulars,  the  book 
bears  a  charm.  It  fascinates  the  reader,  and  he  floats  on  as 
one  borne  upon  a  full-flowing  stream,  even  though  he  find  him- 
self, little  by  little,  in  vital  antagonism  with  the  current  that 
carries  him  forward.  The  book  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
famous  volumes  of  Mr.  Buckle,  in  more  points  than  one. 
These  resemblances  will  appear  as  we  go  on,  and  we  do  not 
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wish  to  anticipate,  except  to  say,  that  in  attractiveDess  of  style 
the  two  are  wonderfully  alike. 

"There  is  no  literary  crime,"  says  Dr.  Draper,  "greater 
than  that  of  exciting  a  social  and  e8{iecially  a  theological 
odinm  against  ideas  that  are  purely  scientific,  none  against 
which  the  disapproval  of  every  educated  man  ought  to  be 
more  strongly  expressed.  The  republic  of  letters  owes  it  to 
its  own  dignity  to  tolerate  no  longer  offenses  of  that  kind.'** 
On  the  other  hand,  we  sit  down  to  write  this  Article,  under 
the  fixed  impression  that  the  republic  of  letters,  in  our  own 
day  and  generation,  has  no  more  important  service  to  perform, 
than  to  watch  and  discriminate  carefully  between  what  is  sci- 
entific and  what  is  not — to  point  out  the  fact,  that  much  which 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  world  under  this  august  name  is 
nothing  else  than  a  system  of  showy  and  shallow  hypothesis, 
even  if  it  be  anything  more  than  the  most  vulgar  private  pre- 
judice. Science,  that  is  such  in  truth,  is  always  and  every- 
where to  be  respected;  and  whatever  crude  conceptions  on 
this  subject  may  have  belonged  to  other  days,  whatever  un- 
seemly conflicts  may  have  arisen  in  the  past,  we  are  not  aware 
that  among  tlie  educated  men  of  this  age,  theologians  or  others, 
true  science  is  regarded  with  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  profound  reverence.  Scholars  bow  before  it  as  that  final 
truth  which  is  not  to  be  shaken.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
their  regard  for  what  is  truly  scientific,  is  their  contempt  for 
the  pretensions  of  science.  When  a  man  comes  before  his 
fellow-men  with  a  set  of  half  formed  and  rapid  generaliza- 
tions, when  it  is  apparent  at  the  merest  glance  that  he  is 
using  the  name  of  science  simply  to  dogmatize  and  domineer, 
the  "  republic  of  letters  "  has  other  duties  than  to  say  "  amen." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Draper  is  truly  a  scientific 
man.  He  could  unfold  the  laws  and  combinations  of  chem- 
istry, or  the  facts  of  physiology,  in  so  clear  and  masterly  a 
way  that  all  would  feel  and  confess  that  he  was  dealing  with 
those  fixed  and  absolute  truths  which  could  not  be  gainsayed 
or  resisted.    But  when  leaving  these  fields  of  study,  he  chooses 

•  p.  286. 
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to  ramble  over  those  broader  fields  of  thought,  in  which 
thousands  of  men  are  more  at  home  than  himself;  when  npon 
topics  moral,  philosophical,  and  theological,  he  comes  forward 
and  says,  "  I,  also,  will  show  mine  opinion,"  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so ;  bat  because  he  sometimes  stands  behind  a 
Professor's  table,  let  him  not  therefore  inbinuate  that  his  crude 
utterances  on  these  subjects  are  scientific.  They  are  the  utter- 
ances, doubtless,  of  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  man,  witli  a 
strong  bias  in  one  particular  direction,  but  they  cannot  have, 
at  least  in  these  pages,  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
which  belong  always  and  everywhere  to  genuine  science. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  say,  that  hardly  anything  is 
working  more  mischief,  and  producing  more  confusion  in  the 
great  world  of  thought  and  opinion,  than  these  oracular  giv- 
ings  forth  of  some  of  our  scientific  men  on  topics  wholly  aside 
from  tlieir  special  studies.  A  multitude  of  people  who  read 
little,  and  think  less,  are  deluded  with  the  notion  that  such 
men  must  know  whereof  they  affirm — while  the  trained 
thinker  sees  at  a  glance  that  these  utterances  are  in  defiance  of 
all  the  laws  on  which  true  science  proceeds ;  that  the  process 
of  generalization  is  so  rapid  and  superficial  as  to  merit  little 
respect.  We  fiiUy  agree  with  what  Henry  Rogers  has  said  on 
this  topic  in  a  recent  Article.  He  is  addressing  a  certain 
"  M.  D.,"  real  or  imaginery.     He  says : 

*'  You  ascribe  my  tkepticisin  in  relation  to  your  new-fangled  Bpecalations,  to  a 
'blind  adherence'  to  the  traditional  beliefe  of  a  'stereotyped  theology/  and 
yoo  tell  me  that  it  is  in  obliyion  or  contempt  of  what  Bacon  Bays  in  the  First 
Book  of  his  *  NoTom  Organum.'  Too  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  I 
demur  to  your  soientifio  crotchets,  not  because  I  belieTe  the  Bible,  (though  I  do 
believe  it),  bot  because  I  believe  in  Bacon.  If  I  know  myself,  I  fancy  that,  even 
though  I  had  not  read  %  syllable  of  the  Bible,  and  had  no  '  traditional  beliefs '  to 
renounce,  I  should  have  objected  to  the  new  scientific  dogmas  which  you  urge  on 
my  acceptance,  just  as  much  as  I  do  now  ;  and  that  precisely  because  (as  I  think) 
you,  and  not  I,  have  forgotten  Bacon,  and  been  milled  by  those  *  idola'  of  the 
bnman  intellect,  before  which  not  theologians  alone,  but  scientific  speculators, 
ton,  (as,  indeed,  his  First  Book  is  more  expressly  designed  to  show),  may  too 
readily  falL  •  •  •  •  Certainly,  my  friend,  I  believe  that  never,  since 
Bfl^'oo's  time,  has  there  been  greater  license  of  hypothesis  than  in  our  own  day; 
aD<l  that,  especially,  in  relation  to  subjecis  demanding  (if  they  are  ever  destined 
to  ba  effectuaUy  settled  by  man  at  aU,  and  are  not  rather  among  those  things 
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wbidi  it  Is  the  '  glory  of  God  to  ooDoeal,'  or  which  he  leayes  to  oar  modest  con- 
jecture only)  the  ntmost  exercise  of  philosophic  caution  and  self-restraint" 

I.  Our  first  objection  to  Dr.  Draper's  book  has  reference  to  the 
place  which  it  mcikee  man  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  creation. 
He  is  imbedded  in  mere  matter,  emerging  by  slow  degrees  out 
of  the  earth,  not  even  struggling  as  in  the  old  mythologies  to 
get  free,  but  quietly  waiting  to  be  pushed  up  by  the  material 
forces  beneath.    The  idea  of  a  physical  universe,  made  and 
prepared  originally,  expressly  to  be  the  abode  of  free,  immor- 
tal spirits,  made  for  no  other  end  than  to  fill  a  subordinate 
place,  and  to  serve  in  the  training  and  discipline  of  these 
spirits ;  all  this  is  as  utterly  foreign  to  the  main  idea  of  this 
book,  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy.    As  we  read  on, 
page  after  page,  the  ffreat  thing  seems  to  be  a  world  of  matter, 
organic  and    inoi^anic,    and  man  an   incidental    off-shoot. 
That  lofty  conception  of  man,  which  meets  us  in  the  Bible,  as 
when  David  breaks  out,  "For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor.    Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands :"  this  is  entirely  reversed  in  the  philosophical  sys- 
tem before  us,  and  man  is  either  a  part  and  portion  of  a  merely 
material  universe,  or  is  so  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  net- 
work of  physical  laws,  that  he  has  no  freedom  and  independ- 
ent power  whatever.    He  has  no  real  lordship  over  nature, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  nature  has  a  most  absolute  lordship  over 
him. 

In  order  that  we  may  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Draper's  ideas  on  this  point,  in  the  language  which  he  himself 
has  chosen,  and  not  in  our  own,  we  will  group  together  a  few 
passages,  taken  mostly  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  We 
shall  italicize  where  we  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
language  used.  "  A  rain-drop  descends  from  the  clouds :  that 
simple  phenomenon,  like  a  thousand  others  we  might  consider, 
teaches  us  that  there  are  two  existences  vnth  which  aU  exact 
science  has  to  deal.  They  are  Matter  and  F(yroe?^  p.  17.  Not 
Matter  and  Mindy  be  it  observed,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
opening  the  subject,  whenever  a  general  survey  of  science  is 
made,  but  matter  hsid  force.  That  drop  of  water  in  the  particles 
which  compose  it,  and  the  action  of  gravitation  which  brings 
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it  to  the  ground ,  present  in  miniature  everything  to  which  exact 
Bcionce  has  reference.  How  far  the  author,  if  pressed,  would  take 
shelter  under  the  word  '^  exact,"  we  cannot  say,  but  subsequent 
quotations  will  throw  light  on  the  meaning  which  he  probably 
attaches  to  the  whole  sentence.  ^'  Since  Force  cannot  be  created 
from  nothing,  and  is  in  its  very  nature  indestructible,  it  (science) 
must  determine  from  what  source  that  which  is  displayed  by  ani- 
mals has  been  obtained,  in  what  manner  it  is  employed,  and  what 
disposal  is  made  of  it  eventually.  The  Force  comes  from  the 
Sun,  the  Matter  from  the  Air."  p.  20.  *'  Without  the  Gulf 
Stream,  Newton  would  never  have  written  his  Principia,  nor 
Milton  his  Paradise  Lost."  p.  26.  "  If  we  consider  the  succes- 
sive races  of  organized  beings,  beginning  from  the  lowest  and 
passing  to  the  higher  tribes,  it  would  eeem  as  if  the  general  idea, 
under  which  Nature  is  acting,  is,  as  the  more  complex  structures 
are  evolved,  to  emancipate  them  from  the  direct  control  of  ex- 
ternal physical  forces.  ^  *  The  Lion  can  retire  to  a  shade  in 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  yet  still  he  is  held  in  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion, and  instinctively  submits  to  the  operation  of  an  overrul- 
ing power,  and  is  kept  to  the  sands  of  his  desert  from  cool  and 
temperate  climates.  The  sunbeam  is  his  chain.  In  man 
alone  the  emancipation  is  complete,  for  nature  has  committed 
a  control  of  her  forces  to  him.  It  matters  not  whether  be  be  in 
the  torrid  zone  or  frigid,  he  can  temper  the  seasons  by  resort- 
ing to  artifices  of  clothing  or  by  the  management  of  fire.  *  * 
But  though  thus  seemingly  the  master^  man  is  really  the  depend- 
ent of  physical  agencies.  The  development  of  his  intellect, 
which  gives  him  a  control  over  them,  is  in  truth  determined  hy 
themP  pp.  28  and  29.  '*  He  who  is  immersed  in  the  turmoil 
of  a  crowded  city  sees  nothing  but  the  acts  of  men ;  and,  if  he 
formed  his  opinion  from  his  experience  alone,  must  consider 
that  the  course  of  events  altogether  depends  on  the  uncertain- 
ties of  human  volition.  But  he  who  ascends  to  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation loses  sight  of  the  passing  conflicts,  and  no  longer  hears 
the  contentions.  He  discovers  that  the  importance  of  individ- 
ual action  is  diminishing  as  the  panorama  beneath  him  is  ex- 
tending. And  if  he  would  attain  to  the  truly  philosophical, 
the  general  point  of  view,  disengaging  himself  from  all  terres- 
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trial  inflnences  and  entanglements,  rising  high  enough  to  see  the 
whole  globe  at  a  glance,  his  acntest  vision  would  fail  to  discern 
the  slightest  indication  of  man,  his  free  vnll  or  his  works."  pp. 
34,  35.  '^  There  is  a  conrse  through  which  we  tmist  go.  [The 
italic  word  here  is  Dr.  Draper's].  Let  us  cast  from  ourselves 
the  untrue,  the  unworthy  belief  that  the  will  of  man  determines 
the  events  of  the  world."  p.  240.  "  Man  presents  the  utmost 
perfection  thus  far  attained.  His  brain  has  reached  a  maxi- 
mum organization  by  a  continued  and  unbroken  process  of  de- 
velopment." p.  246.  "  From  a  purely  mechanical  state,  ap- 
propriately termed  automatism,  a  higher  state,  the  Instinctive, 
is  educed ;  from  that  in  its  turn,  still  a  higher,  the  Intelligent." 
p.  244. 

If  the  Professor,  searching  through  the  long  ages  of  the  past, 
would  actually  show  us  a  single  instance,  in  which  Nature  is 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  transforming  a  creature  out  of  the 
automatic  state,  into  the  instinctive,  or  out  of  the  instinctive 
into  the  intelligent — ^if  he  knows  of  a  single  well  attested  fact, 
showing  any  such  transition,  then  we  would  concede  that  his 
argument  was  proceeding  upon  the  Baconian  foundation,  and 
that  his  conclusion  might  have  some  claim  to  be  called  Scien- 
tific. But  so  long  as  he  and  other  men  choose  to  talk  of  the 
development  theory,  as  though  it  were  a  settled  thing,  when  it 
comes  not  by  an  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  as  a 
simple  figment  of  their  own  brains,  in  the  service  of  material- 
ism, they  must  consent  to  be  ranked  where  they  belong — not  on 
the  sacred  roll  of  science,  so  far  forth  at  least  as  this  theory  is 
concerned,  but  as  men  who  substitute  dogmatism  for  thinking, 
and  superficial  hypothesis  for  the  careful  deductions  of  the  sci- 
entific method.  There  is  a  science  of  Mind  as  well  as  of  Mat- 
ter. Human  consciousness  gives  the  fact  of  freedom  of  the 
will,  as  certainly  as  the  laboratory  shows  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  air  or  water.  No  Professor  of 
physical  science  can  any  more  upset  that  fact,  than  a  metaphy- 
sician can  alter  the  fixed  relations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
forming  the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  Whoever  attempts,  as  our 
author  has  done,  to  override  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
cannot  go  far  in  his  philosophy  before  he  will  show  that  he  him- 
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self  believes  in  freedom  as  other  men  do.  Prof.  Draper  has 
abundantly  shown  that  he  believes  it,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
by  and  by  to  point  out.  It  is  a  real  freedom  too,  not  an  imagin- 
ary one,  such  as  is  occasionally  hinted  at  in  the  quotations 
given.  The  Science  that  gives  us  this  fact  of  freedom  is  real 
Science,  built  upon  a  solid  and  philosophical  basis,  and  not  at 
all  like  that  shadowy  speculation  which  goes  without  the  aid 
of  facts,  and  runs  itself  out  into  idle  theories  and  developments. 

Sut  surely  we  have  brought  forward  passages'enough  to  show 
that  we  did  not  misrepresent  the  book,  in  saying  that  man  ap- 
pears deeply  imbedded  in  matter,  waiting  helplessly  to  be 
pushed  up,  by  the  material  forces  beneath.  He  is  anything 
but  a  lord  of  this  lower  world,  as  he  is  here  presented  to  us. 

It  is  often  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  by  certain  cli^ses  of 
men,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God  are  faithfully 
preached,  that  Man  is  dishonored — that  by  charging  him  so 
freely  with  sin  and  guilt — by  holding  him  up  as  a  sinner,  need- 
ing pardon  of  God  through  Christ,  needing  a  renovated  nature 
that  he  may  be  fitted  for  happiness  and  heaven ;  we  strip  him 
of  his  inborn  glory — we  humiliate  him  in  his  own  sight  and  in 
the  sight  of  others — we  cast  him  down  from  his  high  estate. 
Does  it  not  occur  to  these  men  to  enquire  whether  man  is  dis- 
honored by  such  doctrines  as  the  book  before  us  contains? 
Do  they  ever  attempt  to  follow  such  doctrines  out  to  their 
conclusions,  and  conjecture  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
human  society  if  ideas  like  these  should  become  universally 
prevalent?  On  the  other  hand,  we  contend, that  the  Bible,  by 
its  influence  direct  and  indirect,  and  especially  by  the  stern  and 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  cross,  is  the  one  great  power  at  work 
on  earth,  which  tends  in  any  good  degree  to  preserve  the  digni- 
nity  of  the  individual  man,  and  to  throw  around  every  soul^ 
even  the  humblest,  an  everlasting  consequence  and  worth. 
Wherever  man  has  lived  and  developed  his  ideas  and  his  insti- 
tutions in  what  may  be  called  a  natural  way,  without  this  light 
and  influence  of  revelation,  there  the  dignity  of  man  as  man — 
the  rights  of  the  individual — the  grandeur  of  the  soul — have  al- 
ways been  lost  sight  of.  Woman  becomes  a  slave  or  a  drudge, 
of  hardly  more  consequence  than  the  brute,  and  among  men, 
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ilie  many  exist  for  the  few.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  so 
long,  and  in  every  variety  of  way,  that  Prof.  Draper  ought  not 
to  expect  that  theCihristian  world,  at  least,  should  be  willing  to 
try  it  over  again,  especially  with  the  addition  of  such  theories 
as  he  has  to  propose  about  man's  nature  and  origin.  If  the 
whole  race  should  be  put  upon  such  a  trial,  with  all  conflicting 
and  restraining  influences  removed,  it  would  descend  into  the 
quagmires  of  corruption  and  moral  death  with  amazing  rapidi- 
ty. And  yet  we  are  compelled  to  hear,  in  various  directions, 
these  whisperings  of  men  calling  themselves  scientific,  who  are 
greatly  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  way  man  is  treated  from 
the  pulpit,  where  an  evangelical  gospel  is  preached ;  but  who 
seem  to  take  a  strange  delight  in  holding  him  up  as  a  mere  de- 
velopment from  the  mud  of  the  earth,  or  as  having  been  pushed 
up  to  his  present  state,  out  of  some  order- of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. 

If  they  can  find  on  some  island  of  the  sea,  or  in  any  remote  cor- 
ner a  fragment  of  the  race  thrown  off  in  the  convulsions  of  his. 
tory,  which  has  sunk  step  by  step,  through  sin  and  vice,  so  that 
it  is  pointed  at  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  these  vile  and  fallen 
specimens  are  paraded  before  us,  as  showing  what  man  is  in  some 
stages  of  the  ascending  scale,  and  through  what  track  we  our- 
selves have  probably  come.  Not  to  such  sources  of  information 
do  we  turn,  when  we  would  keep  alive  in  our  souls  an  exalted 
idea  of  what  man  is. 

We  open  the  Bible,  and  at  once  man  rises  before  us  in  his  god- 
like dignity.  He  is  no  longer  an  accidental  formation  out  of 
dead  matter,  or  a  slow  result  of  mere  physical  agencies.  He 
does  not  come  before  us,  mixed  up  promiscuously  with  the  mere 
animal  world.  He  stands  apart  in  his  majesty — vast  and  im- 
mortal interests  clustering  around  him — great  in  his  origin  and 
great  in  his  destiny.  We  hear  God  saying,  "  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image.  *  *  *  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  *  *  *  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  Here  is  a  being  not  com- 
ing up  by  slow  and  painful  stages  according  to  some  law  of  de- 
yelopment,  but  fashioned  into  perfect  form  and  issuing  from  the 
hand  of  his  Creator — born  for  thought  and  contemplation — 
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born  for  freedom — bom  for  dominion.  How  beantifully  and 
naturally  does  this  ancient  narrative  carry  ont  the  idea  of  his 
inherent  dignity — of  his  lordship  over  nature  and  over  the  ani- 
mal world.  "  And  out  of  the  ground,  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  to  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  living  thing,  that  was  the  name  thereof. 
And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  f()wl  of  the  air, 
and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field."  This  is  the  biblical  story  of 
man's  origin.  But  to  those  naturalists,  who  are  delving  forever 
amid  forms  of  matter — dead  and  living  organisms — until  they 
utterly  forget  the  soul,  as  a  real  and  independent  existence,  the 
Bible  is  a  book  of  old  superstition — crude  and  antiquated  no- 
tions— presenting  a  very  low  idea  of  man.  They  come  in  with 
their  splendid  systems  of  philosophy  to  help  elevate  him,  by 
showing  that  he  is  not  in  any  sense  an  original  creation,  but 
only  the  highest  animal,  that  he  is  fast  bound  in  the  fetters  of 
matter — that  if  he  thinks  he  has  liberty  it  is  a  delusion,  for  in 
fact  he  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  physical  influences  and 
forces.  This  is  the  glory  in  which  modem  science,  in  some  of 
its  more  advanced  and  illuminated  'forms,  gives  to  man.  For 
ourselves  we  prefer  the  ancient  superstition.  We  are  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  companionship  into  which  we  are  brought 
by  these  great  lights  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Moreover,  when  man  had  fallen  into  sin,  the  Bible  looks  upon 
him  as  worth  saving,  and  that,  too,  at  a  great  cost.  His  god- 
like origin  and  nature  are  not  lost  sight  of,  under  these  sad  con- 
ditions. There  is  greatness  in  these  ruins.  Just  as  we  muse 
over  the  wreck  of  some  ancient  temple  or  palace,  with  its  brok- 
en arches  and  fallen  columns,  till  before  our  mind's  eye,  the 
structure  rises  again  in  all  its  old  magnificence,  so  God  sees  the 
greatness  of  his  creature  man,  under  this  wreck  and  ruin  of  sin, 
and  with  a  great  ransom  he  opens  the  way  for  his  deliverance. 
It  is  through  the  power  and  presence  of  such  ideas,  borne  in 
upon  us  from  above,  that  man  is  raised  little  by  little  in  the 
scale  of  being.  Prof.  Draper  has  drawn  his  illustrations  from 
wide  fields  of  history.  We  commend  to  him  the  whole  field  of 
history,  since  the  world  began,  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  tmth 
of  what  we  say. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  find  some 
portion  of  the  human  family,  unusually  low  and  degraded,  the 
Bible  view  of  the  case  is,  not  that  they  were  originally  so  crea- 
ted, or  that  they  are  slowly  crawling  up  from  even  a  lower  depth 
of  being,  but  that  they  have  fallen  step  by  step  from  a  high  and 
honorable  ancestry — that  they  have  sunk  to  this  condition  un- 
der the  power  of  sin  and  moral  corruption.  And  seeing  them 
thus,  it  does  not  sneer  and  scoff  as  human  pride  does — it  does 
not  insinuate  that  they  cannot  be  helped,  because  the  climate 
is  not  propitious — but  it  looks  upon  them  only  to  pity  and  com- 
passionate. It  sets  earnestly  to  work  to  lift  them  up  again  to 
the  high  state  from  whence  they  have  fallen.  In  all  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  divine  book,  man  is  everywhere  honored — hon- 
ored most  of  all  in  those  doctrines  of  the  cross,  which  are  such 
an  offense  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

Now  we  claim  that  no  system  of  so-called  science  can  be  true, 
which  sets  man  in  a  position  entirely  different  from  this.  This 
we  claim,  not  because  the  Bible  presents  him  in  this  attitude,  but 
because  on  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  things,  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  in  this  way  satisfactorily  harmonized.  The  Bible 
makes  known  to  us  many  truths,  which  we  should  never  have  dis- 
covered ourselves,  but  so  soon  as  they  reach  us  in  this  way,  we 
see  their  truth,  by  the  harmony  which  exists  between  them  and 
all  other  truth.  To  the  ancients  there  were  many  gods,  and  what 
is  to  us  the  universe  was  to  them  a  confused  medley  of  warring 
sections  and  provinces.  So  it  would  have  been  with  us,  w  ith- 
out  this  light  from  above.  But  the  moment  we  gain  a  concep- 
tion of  one  vast  and  all  comprehending  system,  turning  in  .har- 
mony, and  ruled  by  One  Mind,  what  was  before  incomprehen- 
sible becomes  plain,  and  we  take  the  truth,  almost  forgetting 
how  it  came  to  us,  and  carry  it  into  all  the  economy  of  our 
thought.  It  becomes  like  a  sun  shining  perpetually  upon  us. 
So  this  bible  truth  respecting  man  was  unknown,  at  least  in  its 
fullness,  to  the  ancients,  and  would  have  been  unknown  to  us,  if 
we  had  not  reached  it  by  revelation.  But  having  come  into 
our  possession,  we  carry  it  with  us  continually  and  it  harmon- 
izes what  would  else  be  dark  and  mysterious.     The  Bible  every- 
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where  recognizes  man  as  a  being  with  a  "Will  of  his  own,  hav- 
ing power  to  choose  good  or  evil.  He  knows  for  himself  that 
he  has  such  a  Will,  and  Dr.  Draper  might  beat  against  this  fact 
with  his  philosophy  till  doomsday,  and  it  wonld  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  unsettling  it,  though  it  might  work  untold 
mischief  in  leading  men  to  do  as  he  has  done,  theoretically  deny 
it.  Man  has  no  business  to  have  a  conscience,  according  to 
the  theory  of  this  book.  There  is  no  place  for  it  in  this  econo- 
my, and  Dr.  Draper  tries  indeed  to  leave  it  out  as  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  But  Man  has  a  Conscience.  The  whole  earth 
bears  witness  to  the  fact.  Every  system  of  religion,  false  and 
true,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  attests  its  presence.  Go 
where  we  will, — search  amid  whatever  ruins  of  the  past,  and 
continually  we  are  met  by  the  proofs  that  man  has  ever  felt 
himself  guilty,  and  has  desired  in  some  way  to  shield  himself 
from  apprehended  evil.  But  conscience  is  utterly  out  of  joint 
with  any  system  of  mere  physical  necessity. 

So,  too,  Prof.  Draper  seems  to  have  no  power  to  see  man, 
except  in  entire  subordination  to  the  material  world,  which 
underlies  and  surrounds  him.  We,  looking  with  other  eyes, 
are  most  of  all  impressed  with  his  dominion  over  nature.  We 
confess  to  his  subjection  in  many  most  important  respects,  but 
the  fact  of  his  lordship  over  this  lower  world  is  as  manifest 
certainly  as  his  bondage,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  connected  with  his  history.  The  philosophy  of  this 
book  exactly  fits  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  most 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  facts  pertaining  to  man.  The 
brute  creation,  without  free-will  are  helplessly  bound  in  the 
chains  of  mere  natural  law,  and  can  never  of  themselves  break 
away  from  this  entanglement,  consequently  we  see  them  from 
generation  to  generation,  if  left  to  themselves,  running  the 
same  continuous  round,  without  progress.  But  is  this  the-case 
with  man  ?  Does  he  inhabit  the  earth  after  this  fashion — he 
who  has  changed  all  the  face  of  nature, — turning  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  frnitful  field, — building  structures,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  seems  but  a  pigmy, — rearing  cities, — traversing  stormy 
oceans  in  his  frail  bark, — binding  the  strong  powers  of  nature 
to  work  his  will, — weighing  the  stars  in  the  balance  of  his 
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thought^ — sending  out  lightning  as  his  messenger, — wandering 
from  land  to  land  in  endless  migrations, — overturning  empires 
with  the  armies  which  he  marshals  and  leads, — is  this  the 
being  that  must  go  in  a  certain  course  and  no  other, — that  is 
bound  so  fast  in  the  chains  of  physics  that  he  cannot  stir  hand 
or  foot  out  of  a  prescribed  track  ?  We  do  not  so  read  the  rec- 
ord. Man^s  course  on  the  earth  has  been  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  biblical  view  of  his  relations  to  nature,  but  not 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Draper's  and  Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy. 
"Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  tliine 
hand,"  and  this  dominion,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  griev- 
ously impaired  by  sin,  nevertheless  he  has  had,  and  the  whole 
earth  testifies  to  the  fact. 

Mature  has  indeed  had  a. powerful  dominion  also  over  him, 
but  not  wholly  an  enforced  dominion.  His  subjection  has 
come  largely  through  his  free-will,  and  by  his  habits  of  ease  and 
self-indulgence.  Duty  has  called  him  to  resistance  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  in  which  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  had  the  power 
to  resist,  but  did  not.  He  has  yielded  to  his  sensual  appetites 
and  passions,  when  conscience  was  crying  out  against  the  in- 
dulgence. It  is  true,  that  in  some  respects  the  dominion  of 
tlie  material  world  over  us  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  We 
cannot  fight  successfully  against  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
We  cannot  stop  our  growth  from  infancy  to  age.  We  must 
undergo  the  changes  of  mind  and  body  incident  to  the  passage 
from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood.  But 
the  field  of  our  liberty  is  much  larger  than  the  place  of  onr  con- 
finement. Though  we  cannot  help  growing  old,  it  lies  within 
our  own  power  whether  our  old  age  shall  be  one  of  disgrace 
or  honor.  We  can  determine  whether  our  bodies  shall  bear 
the  marks  of  vice,  or  the  impress  of  virtue  and  spbriety.  Man 
cannot  stop  the  changes  of  the  year,  or  reverse  the  order  of  the 
seasons.  Summers  and  winters  will  go  and  come  according  to 
their  law.  But  whether  summer  shall  produce  for  him  its 
fruits,  and  fill  his  garners  with  grain,  or  whether  he  shall  ^^  beg 
in  harvest  and  have  nothing,"  is  made  as  a  general  rule  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  free-will,  and  his  self-imposed  activity. 
And  under  the  same  sky,  with  the  same  earth  beneath,  the 
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same  monntaioB  and  rivers  around,  one  man,  moving  in  his 
freedom,  takes  one  course,  and  another  a  wholly  different  course. 
We  might  go  on  and  illustrate  this  principle  to  any  extent,  bat 
it  is  needless.  That  the  dominion  of  nature  over  man,  in 
some  respects,  is  fixed  and  absolute,  all  will  concede.  But 
that  man  in  his  turn  has  the  widest  dominion  over  nature, 
would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  argument. 

We  charge  it  then  upon  the  volume  before  us,  that  it  de- 
grades and  brutalizes  man, — it  despoils  him  of  the  honor  and 
glory  that  rightfully  belong  to  him.  And  if  the  doctrines 
in  this  book  were  to  prevail  generally,  they  would  tend  most 
powerfully  to  destroy  all  high  and  lofty  intellectual  and  moral 
aspiration. 

II.  Our  next  objection  to  the  book  is,  that  it  is  strangely  at 
war  with  itself. 

When  an  author  has  laid  it  down  as  a  premise  in  his  system, 
that  man  has  no  freedom  whatever, — that  he  is  totally  under 
the  dominion  of  physical  law, — that  even  what  we  call  his 
intellect,  though  seemingly  above  nature,  is  nevertheless  in 
complete  bondage  to  it, — when  he  sets  tliis  forth  as  a  first  truth, 
or  axiom,  his  work  evidently  is  done.  He  has  nothing  more 
to  do  or  say.  If  man  is  a  being  of  this  sort,  held  fast  in  the 
fetters  of  mere  materialism,  and  without  any  power,  in  and  of 
himself  to  determine  his  course  or  destiny,  then  if  anything  is 
clear,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  to  be  left  there  in  silence,  for  nature 
to  manipulate  and  operate  on,  as  she  may,  and  to  make  what 
out  of  him  she  can.  It  is  not  for  Prof.  Draper  to  approach 
this  being,  who  is  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  with  any  suggestions 
as  to  how  he  can  make  his  condition  more  comfortable  and 
easy.  The  man's  condition  is  not  to  be  changed  any  how,  by 
anything  whijjh  he,  himself,  can  do,  for  he  has  no  will.  The 
forces  that  act  on  him  are  underneath  him,  and  entirely  out 
of  human  reach.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  to  hover 
round  one  in  this  plight,  and  to  bid  him  be  careful  and  avoid 
the  superstitious  teachings  of  the  clergy,  and  to  remember 
always  that  science  is  the  great  power  that  elevates  man  and 
society.  What  business  has  this  "friend,  philosopher,  and 
guide,"  here  any  way,  addressing  arguments  which  can  only 
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take  effect  through  the  reason  and  will,  when  the  poor  fel- 
low has  no  will  at  all  7 

We  are  heartily  tired  of  this  modern  wisdom  which  cannot 
stir  a  foot  withont  devouring  itself.  Sometimes  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  theologian  who  defines  mi  to  be  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  harmless  thing — a  mere  friction  of  finite  nature  hav- 
ing no  evil  consequences  attached  to  it  whatever, — but  on  the 
other  hand  possessed  of  an  educating  power,  by  which  man  is 
steadily  lifted  toward  perfection  ;  and  then  he  turns  and  blasts 
men  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  for  their  wickedness.  His 
public  vocation  is  to  show  that  men  generally  are  corrupt, 
cruel,  grasping,  bigoted,  oppressive,  and  in  every  way  wrong, 
except  those  who  go  to  his  meeting.  Or  sometimes  the  theol- 
ogy takes  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  teaches  that  to  try 
and  awaken  in  men  a  sense  of  sin, — to  make  them  go  with 
bowed  heads  under  a  feeling  of  guilt,  is  the  greatest  wrong 
which  can  possibly  be  committed,  and  that  the  man  who  does 
such  a  thing  ought  to  feel  wl)at  a  nn'serable  wretch  he  is,  and 
to  know  that  no  punishment  can  be  too  great  for  him. 

Or  again,  this  wisdom  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
fined and  gentle  optimism,  which  bathes  itself  in  moonlight, 
and  goes  out  in  dreams  and  exstatic  visions,  but  if  it  ever  conde- 
sends  to  come  down  and  discourse  about  the  actualities  of  this 
work-a-day  world,  it  finds  society  at  sixes  and  sevens,  at  all 
points,  and  everything,  somehow,  needs  to  be  made  over.  Or 
sometimes,  as  in  the  book  before  us,  it  takes  the  scientific  turn, 
teaching  us  that  individuals  and  nations  have  their  destinies 
determined  for  them,  without  any  power  on  their  own  part  to 
make  them  otherwise  than  they  are,  and  then  goes  off  into  a 
consideration  of  what  men  should  do,  and  what  they  should 
not  do,  in  the  regulation  of  their  life  and  conduct,  or,  passing  on 
to  the  broad  field  of  national  interests,  attempts  to  shape  out 
a  "  future  civil  policy  of  America,"  when  that  policy  is  de- 
termined absolutely  from  all  eternity  by  the  climate,  soil,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  lakes,  and  other  physical  influences,  underlying 
and  surrounding  the  nation. 

It  is  related  of  the  witty  divine,  Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
that  having  written  the  sermon  to  be  preached  at  the  funeral  of 
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the  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  years  before  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, lie  was  one  day  reading  the  sermon  to  the  Doctor  himself, 
who  had  a  natural  curiosity  to  hear  what  was  said  in  it,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  remark  from  the  listener,  "  Stop ! " 
said  Mr.  Williams,  **  yon  have  nothing  to  say  ;  you  are  a  dead 
man."  We  say  the  same  thing  of  Dr.  Draper,  in  reference  to 
all  the  suggestions  which  he  has  kindly  consented  to  make 
to  us  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book.  lie  has  no  business 
to  be  talking.  He  has  cut  himself  off  from  the  right  of 
addressing  arguments  to  men,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
take  effect  only  on  their  reason,  and  be  acted  out  through  their 
freedom  of  will,  when  they  have  no  such  freedom. 

That  we  may  not  seem  to  be  writing  at  random,  we  return 
again  and  quote  the  language  of  our  author.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  close  analogy  which  exists  between  the  life  of  an  Indi- 
vidual and  the  life  of  a  Nation,  and  says — *'  Nor  does  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  Individual  and  the  Nation  end  here.  A  simi- 
lar, perhaps  a  more  surprising  parallelism  is  perceived  when 
their  modes  of  growth  are  considered,  for  not  alone  in  the  in- 
cidents of  birth  and  death  are  they  alike.  As  the  former  pur- 
sues his  way  through  the  successive  stages  of  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  maturity,  old  age,  so,  as  history  teaches,  does  the  latter 
too.  The  Individual,  helplessly  and  in  a  predestined  manner^ 
runs  through  these  stages,  being  unable  to  modify  their  succes- 
sion, or  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  occurrence.  The  Nation, 
also,  in  a  like  helpless  and  predetermined  way,  moves  through 
the  same  inevitable  career.  An  unavoidable  destiny  rules  over 
ihe  progress  ofhothP  p.  16.  If  this  language,  so  far  as  the 
Individual  is  concerned,  is  made  to  refer  simply  and  solely  to 
these  successive  stages  of  life,  then  of  course  we  admit  its 
truth.  We  select  the  sentence  more  especially  for  what  is  said 
about  the  law  which  rules  over  the  life  of  a  Nation.  But  we 
quote  again, — "  And  here  I  cannot  help  making  the  remark, 
that  whoever  accepts  these  principles  as  true,  and  bears  in 
mind  how  physical  circumstances  control  the  deeds  of  men,  as 
it  may  he  mid  in  spite  of  themselves^  will  have  a  disposition 
to  look  with  generosity  on  the  acts  of  political  enemies."  p.  80. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Draper  claims  that  he  finds  a  place 
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in  liis  system  for  the  freednm  of  the  will,  but  what  this  free- 
dom amounts  to,  we  will  let  him  explain  for  himself.  "I  have 
descended  to  these  paltry  facts,  and  qnoted  these  seemingly 
trivial  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  clearer  relief 
the  cardinal  doctrine  that  in  individual  life,  in  social  life,  in 
national  life,  everything  is  influenced  by  physical  agents,  and 
is,  therefore,  under  the  control  of  law.  Far  from  denying  the 
operation  of  man's  free  will,  I  give  to  that  great  truth  all  the 
weight  that  can  bo  desired ;  but  then  I  affirm  there  ts  something 
that  overrides^  that  forever  keeps  it  in  check. 

"  If  the  reader  will  try  a  very  simple  physiological  experi- 
ment upon  himself,  he  will,  probably,  come  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  is  here  meant.  Let  him  execute  with  his 
right  hand  the  motion  he  would  resort  to  in  winding  a  thread 
upon  a  reel.  Then  let  him  do  the  same  thing,  only  winding 
the  opposite  way.  *  *  *  Next  let  him  try  to  do  both, — 
not  successively,  but  simultaneously.  Let  him  put  forth  all 
the  strength  of  his  determination.  A  free-will  actor,  he  has 
now  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  illustration  of  his  power. 
In  the  failure  of  repeated  trials,  he  may  discern  what  his  vol- 
untary determinations  come  to,  and  what  they  are  really  worth. 
He  may  learn  from  this  simple  experiment,  that  there  is  some- 
thing over-controls  him,  and  puts  a  limit  to  his  power."  pp. 
36,  37. 

To  all  this  we  have  to  say,  that  it  no  more  disproves  free- 
dom of  the  will,  than  does  the  fact,  that  an  infant  in  the  cradle 
cannot  use  his  fingers  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  an  adult. 
That  which  is  here  presented  to  be  done  can,  doubtless,  be  ac- 
complished with  the  utmost  ease  by  one  who  has  trained  him- 
self to  it,  and  he  would  not,  perhaps,  find  it  diflScult  to  vary 
tlie  performance,  by  an  equally  complicated  double-motion 
with  his  feet  at  the  same  time. 

But  we  have  brought  forward  passages  enough  to  show  that  our 
author  does  not  allow  any  real  freedom^  either  for  individuals 
or  for  nations.  They  alike  go  on  in  their  ])rede8tined  way,  under 
the  control  of  physical  law.  And,  therefore,  we  say  that  his 
brilliant  chapter,  ^'  On  the  political  force  of  ideas,"  and  all  the 
suggestions  which  he  makes  in  the  closing  pait  of  the  book. 
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with  a  view  to  shape  the  "  future  policy  of  America,"  this  way 
or  that,  are  utterly  irrelevant.  From  his  premises  he  has  no 
business  to  bring  them  forward.  But  letting  go  this  dis(;rep- 
ancy,  and  supposing  the  whole  matter  to  rest  upon  a  common 
basis  of  argument,  we  have  this  further  to  say, — 

III.  That  we  object  to  this  book  for  the  estimate  in  which  it 
holds  moral  and  religious  influences,  as  compared  with  scien- 
tific. 

We  may  understand  the  author's  position  on  this  point  by  a 
few  brief  quotations.  "  There  are  but  three  powers  that  can 
organize  the  world, — theology,  literature,  science.  Europe  has 
tried  the  first ;  her  present  condition  shows  what  is  the  utmost 
it  can  do.  China  has  tried  the  second,  and  has  become  con- 
ceited and  exclusive.  It  has  been  tnily  affirmed  that  for  these 
purposes  science  has  this  advantage  over  literature,  that  it  ad- 
mits of  universal  communion."  p.  250.  "  I  repeat  again  the 
great  tnith,  that  the  only  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  men  is  by  acting  on  their  intelligence;  even  their  morals 
must  be  guided  by  their  understanding."  p.  270.  '*The 
moral  is,  in  its  very  nature,  stationary.  Alone  it  is  incompe- 
tent to  guide  the  advancement  of  society.  Social  elevation 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to  the  understanding, 
and  that  will  influence  the  heart."  p.  291.  ^'The  education 
of  the  clergy,  I  think,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  physicians  or 
lawyers.  The  provisions  are  sufficient,  and  the  time  is  suffi- 
cient, but  the  direction  is  faulty."  p.  277.  "  Content  with 
such  a  knowledge  of  nature  as  might  have  answered  a  century 
ago,  the  imposing  and  ever-increasing  body  of  modern  science 
they  decline.  And  yet  it  is  that  science  and  its  practical  ap- 
plications which  are  now  guiding  the  destinies  of  civilization." 
pp.   278,279. 

We  sliall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  clergymen  are  as  well 
educated  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  but  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  their  culture  is  broad  and  catholic  enough,  so  that  they 
can  combine  and  hold  in  one  enlarged  view,  theology,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  as  efficient  and  harmonious  instrumentalities 
for  shaping  and  elevating  mankind.  We  know  of  no  one,  at 
least  among  those  clergymen  who  have  received  a  liberal  eda- 
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cation  in  this  part  of  the  land,  who  ever  thinks  of  divorcing 
theology  from  literature  and  science,  after  this  manner.  And 
BO  far  is  it  from  true,  that  there  is  any  hostility  against  real 
science  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  any  opposition  to  the 
widest  and  most  thorough  education  of  the  whole  people, 
this  very  idea  of  universal  education  among  us  came  not 
originally  from  men  of  science,  but  from  plain  and  sternly  re- 
ligions men.  It  never  would  have  found  its  way  into  the 
world  where  such  views  of  man's  origin  and  destiny  prevailed, 
as  those  developed  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  not  the 
growth  of  any  such  philosophy.  It  may,  with  far  more  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  as  a  strictly  religious  idea.  It  came  in 
with  men  of  Puritan  faith,  who  thought  the  soul  of  every 
individual,  even  the  humblest,  to  be  something  of  such  infi- 
nite worth,  that  it  must  not  be  left  in  darkness  and  moral 
night.  They  looked  upon  men,  not  alone  with  reference  to 
the  place  they  might  fill  in  an  earthly  state  or  kingdom 
(though  they  did  not  neglect  this),  but  their  thought  was  more 
intently  fixed  upon  the  place  they  might  fill,  and  the  part  they 
might  bear  in  tlie  eternal  kingdom  of  a  personal  and  holy 
God.  And  with  such  views  they  had  minds  broad  enough, 
and  faith  strong  enough,  to  body  forth  and  sustain  such  a 
scheme  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people,  as  no  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  ever  yet  conceived.  So  far  from  having 
any  opposition  to  true  and  genuine  science,  the  first  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  science  in  this  country  were  originated 
in  colleges  manned  and  controlled  by  clergymen,  and  existing 
primarily  for  the  education  of  clergymen.  Be  it  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  the  educated  ministers  of  this  country,  at 
least  those  of  New  England  origin,  are  not  afraid  of  science^ 
but  they  repudiate  such  thinking  and  reasoning  as  abound 
in  this  book.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  profound  conviction 
that  there  is  an  original  and  independent  existence  called 
Mind,  as  well  as  a  world  of  Matter — that  the  former  has  a 
philosophy  of  its  own,  as  well  as  the  latter,  not  finished  and 
complete  any  more  than  natural  science  is,  but  in  many  of  its 
fundamental  principles  established  beyond  the  liability  of 
change.     They  see  at  a  glance  that  our  author  is  beating 
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wildly  against  these  first  truths  of  menial  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  that  as  God  works  the  nniverse,  so  that  there  is  a 
practical  harmony  between  the  various  departments,  so  a  sci- 
ence cannot  be  genuine  and  true  which  sets  these  departments 
in  a  position  of  utter  antagonism. 

But,  above  all  things,  let  the  Professor  disabuse  himself  of 
the  fond  conceit  that  in  his  fine  talk  about  universal  education 
and  the  like,  he  is  doing  anything  more  than  to  echo  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Puritan  Church  in  this  country  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  may  be  that  as  Dr.  Draper  is  not  a  native  of 
this  country,  this  may  be  his  excuse  for  not  knowing  that,  in 
generations  gone  by,  he  might  have  seen  anywhere  among  the 
quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  the  parish  ministers, 
not  simply  talking  in  brilliant  rhetoric,  but  quietly  working 
out,  by  their  daily  labor  and  constant  influence,  this  grand 
scheme  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people.  We  can  say 
to  him  as  Paul  said  to  some  of  his  Gentile  converts,  who  were 
growing  a  little  vain  and  conceited  of  their  new  position  and 
privileges,  "  if  thou  being  a  wild  olive-tree  wert  graffed  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness 
of  the  olive-tree ;  boast  not  against  the  branches.  But  if  thou 
boast,  thou  heareM  not  the  root^  hut  the  root  thee,^^ 

Under  the  head  of  "  Moral,"  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
readers  of  this  book,  that  the  author  includes  what  we  call  re- 
ligifiVJiy  and  he  throws  all  this  out  of  the  account  as  a  fixed 
quantity  which  may  be  entirely  disregarded  in  solving  the 
great  problem  of  man's  elevation.  This  is  such  a  complete  re- 
production of  Mr.  Buckle's  argument,  that  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  not  to  find  it  credited  to  its  author.  It  is,  moreover, 
such  a  unique  and  original  invention,  that  we  wonder  how  any 
one  dare  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  first  patentee,  without 
making  some  mention  of  his  indebtedness.  We  have  no 
patience  to  attempt  to  refute  such  an  argument,  by  any  long 
train  of  reasoning.  Its  character  may  be  estimated  by  the 
way  it  strikes  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  To  give  religion 
and  morals  so  contemptible  a  place  as  this — to  make  them  the 
humble  servants,  following  behind  to  bear  up  the  trailing 
skirts  of  science,  who  sweeps  on  iu  her  magnificent  array,  is 
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Bomething  which  few  men  have  ever  dared  to  do.  To  assert,  in 
substance,  that  morality  has  just  as  much  force  and  influence 
among  the  Fejee  islanders,  or  savage  Hottentots,  as  among 
the  most  Christian  nations — that  it  is  just  as  much  of  a  reality 
in  the  dens  of  vice,  as  in  the  churches  of  the  Living  God,  is 
simply  to  insult  the  human  understanding. 

In  reading  this  book,  we  have  been  constantly  reminded,  by 
the  association  of  violent  contrast,  of  Dr.  BushnelPs  volume 
entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  two  treatises  on  >iature  and  Man,  where  the  stand- 
points of  the  writers  are  more  immeasucably  distant,  the  one 
from  the  other.  Let  us  cull  a  few  sentences  to  show  how  dif- 
ferently they  discourse.  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  "  We  look  upon 
them  (men)  not  as  wheels  that  are  turned  by  natural  causes, 
yielding  their  natural  effects,  as  the  flour  is  yielded  by  a  mill, 
but  what  we  call  their  character  is  the  majestic  proprium  of  their 
personality,  that  which  they  yield  as  the  fruit  of  their  glorious 
selfhood  and  immortal  liberty.  *  ♦  *  *  We  meet  the 
spontaneous  verdict  of  mankind,  apart  from  all  tlieories,  and 
quibbles,  and  sophistries  of  argument,  testifying  that  man  is  a 
creature  out  of  mere  nature — a  free  cause  in  himself— great, 
therefore,  in  the  majesty  of  great  virtues  and  heroic  acts." 
p.  58.  Dr.  Draper  says,  "  In  whatever  direction  we  look,  we 
may  therefore  expect  to  find  proofs  of  the  dominion  of  law  (i.  e. 
physical  law).  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  vohmtwry  agenr 
cies  of  mam,  migJU  seem  to  interfere^  vestiges  of  that  dominion 
are  obvious  enough."  p.  24.  Dr.  Bushnell  says, ''  The  same  is 
true,  as  we  may  safely  assume,  in  regard  to  all  the  other  orders 
and  realms  of  spiritual  existence  ;  to  angels  good  and  bad,  sera- 
phim, principalities,  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  They  are 
all  supernatural,  and  it  is  in  them,  as  belonging  to  this  higher 
class  of  existences,  that  God  beholds  the  final  causes,  the 
uses,  and  the  grand  systematizing  ideas  of  his  universal 
plan.  Nature,  as  comprehending  the  domain  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  only  the  platform  on  which  he  establishes  his 
kingdom,  as  a  kingdom  of  minds  or  persons^  every  one  of 
whom  has  power  to  act  upon  it,  and,  to  some  extent,  greater  or 
less,  to  be  sovereign  over  it."  p.  58.    Dr.  Draper  says,  "  At  the 
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commencement  of  the  vista  of  organization,  the  forms  are  ob- 
Bcnre,  in  stmctnre  simple,  in  habit  low.  *  *  ♦  ♦  Bat, 
by  a  gradual  nnfolding  of  structure,  part  developing  from 
part,  and  function  emerging  from  function,  a  higher  stage  is 
reached — to  automatism  instinct  is  added.  *  *  *  *  Still 
looking  along  the  chain  as  we  advance  once  more,  we  recog- 
nize a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
gradual  addition  of  something  higher.  Instinct  is  unfolding 
itself  into  Intelligence.  The  animated  being  shows  reason- 
ing powers  at  every  successive  rising  link,  increasing  in  pre- 
cision and  perfection — the  adaptation  of  purposed  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  wished-for-en^s.  The  dog  forms  his 
plans ;  his  master  relates  with  admiration  how  he  has  watched 
him  proceed  in  carrying  them  out,  persnading  himself  that 
there  is  something  approaching  wisdom  even  in  the  brute. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  new  faculty  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  old  one,  but  intelligence  is  co- existing,  both  with 
instinct  and  automatism."  p.  243. 

In  short,  all  that  man  is,  and  all  that  he  can  ever  hope  to 
be,  is  seen  as  a  slow  emanation  out  of  the  earth  itself.  He  is, 
in  all  his  parts,  but  the  offspring  of  materialism.  Dr.  Bush^ 
nell  takes  his  stand  by  the  throne  of  a  free  and  personal  God, 
and  looks  out  over  the  whole  material  universe,  and  sees  in  it 
only  a  magnificent  habitation  prepared  for  the  abode  and  cul- 
ture of  free  beings,  who  stand  above  nature,  and,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, dominate  over  it.  Dr.  Draper  takes  his  stand  amid  the 
organic  forces  of  the  merely  natural  world,  and  calls  upon  us 
to  behold  all  human  intelligences,  all  earthly  principalities 
and  powers,  slowly  ascending  from  this  material  abyss,  but  for- 
ever in  subjection  to  the  power  that  raises  them.  We  can  say 
of  this  philosophy,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  says  of  another  sort: 
"  Such  kind  of  influence  would  turn  the  race  to  pismires,  if 
only  we  could  stay  content  in  it,  as  happily  we  cannot ;  for, 
if  we  chance  to  find  our  pleasure  in  it  for  an  hour,  a  doom  as 
strong  as  eternity  in  us  compels  us  finally  to  spurn  it  as  a 
brilliant  inanity." 
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Abttcle  in.— lord  derby  and  professor  ARNOLD 

ON  HOMER. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  rendered  into  Englieh  Blank  Verse. 
By  Edwabd  Earl  of  Derby.  New  York :  0.  Scribner  & 
Co.     1865. 

Lectures  ^^On  Tromslating  Homer ^^  contained  in  ^^  Essays  in 
Oriticism?^  By  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1865. 

*'  The  study  of  classical  literature  is  probably  on  the  de- 
dine,"  says  Professor  Arnold  in  his  Lectures,  and  Lord  Derby, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  gives  his  regret- 
ful testimony  to  the  same  effect.  These  concurrent  opinions, 
from  two  men  with  such  ability  and  opportunity  to  judge  the 
matter,  with  such  a  bias  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  speak- 
ing from  such  different  points  of  view,  almost  compel  our 
assent,  reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  give  it.  If  the  fact  is 
admitted,  it  would  be  an  interesting  question  how  much  this 
effect  is  due  in  England  to  faulty  theories  of  school  education, 
how  much  to  an  unsatisfactory  and  unsound  type  of  national 
scholarship,  how  much  to  the  virtual  limitation  ot  University 
privileges  to  the  highest  class  of  society,  and  how  much  to 
what  are  called  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  age.  A  yet 
more  profitable  investigation  for  us  would  be  into  the  pros- 
pects of  classical  studies  in  our  own  country.  Thus  far,  in- 
deed, they  have  hardly  made  progress  enough  to  be  capable  of 
any  decline,  and  so  the  question  for  us  ought  rather  to  be,  will 
they  remain  always  as  they  are,  or  may  we  look  for  a  more 
general  and  more  thorough  cultivation  of  them  as  the  wealth, 
leisure,  and  refinement  of  our  people  increase?  We  have  not 
here  the  traditional  practices  and  text-books  of  distant  centu- 
ries to  hamper  our  methods  of  education  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  neither  have  we  the  rich  endowments,  the  noble 
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libraries,  the  curious  manuscripts,  which  England  has  inherited 
from  those  same  past  centuries.  Oar  classical  scholarship 
here,  what  there  is  of  it,  has  as  yet  no  settled  wrong  direction, 
and  tends  to  form  itself  on  the  German,  rather  than  on  the 
English  model,  but  it  has  too  much  of  the  shallowness  and 
haste  of  the  American  in  it  still,  and  hardly  enough  independ- 
ence or  perseverance  to  build  up  a  character  of  its  own.  And 
while  the  freedom  of  an  education,  to  every  one  who  can 
earn  or  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  widens  the  spread  of 
its  benefits,  on  the  other  hand,  among  us,  it  is  easy  to  gain 
position  by  wealth  without  education ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
retaining  property  in  families  leaves  us  without  a  recognized 
class  of  highly  educated  men.  Surely,  too,  in  this  country, 
the  '^  practice  tendencies  of  the  age  ^'  are  no  less  strong,  and 
no  less  violent  in  their  attack  upon  classical  education,  than  in 
England.  In  these  respects  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  countries  may  seem  about  evenly  balanced ;  but  who 
can  fail  to  see  that  classical  studies  cannot  have  in  a  new 
country,  in  a  country,  let  us  say,  settled  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  prescriptive  right  to  form  with  mathemat- 
ics the  best  instrument  for  mental  training,  which  they  have 
in  the  old  countries ;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing demand  that  education  should  be  confined  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  what  will  be  of  direct  use  in  life ;  and  that  benevo- 
lence is  active  in  encouraging  the  advance  of  the  natural  and 
practical  sciences  far  more  than  that  of  classical  studies ! 
Who  thinks  of  endowing  a  Latin  or  Greek  professorship,  or  of 
establishing  scholarships  for  proficients  in  those  studies,  at  the 
present  day  ?  We  do  not  complain  of  this  tendency.  If  clas- 
sical studies,  fairly  tried,  prove  themselves  inferior  to  other 
means  in  education,  let  them  be  thrown  over,  or  reduced  to  a 
subordinate  position.  But  let  the  proposed  substitute  be 
thoroughly  tried,  before  it  dislodges  that  which  has  undergone 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  with  such  results,  the  test  of  use. 

We  turn  from  these  thoughts  to  our  proper  subject,  which 
is  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  viewed  especially  from 
the  stand-point  of  Professor  Matthew  Arnold's  lectures,  **  On 
Translating  Homer.''    Of  these  two  contributions  to  the  work 
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of  translating  Homer  into  English,  the  lectures  have  decidedly 
the  greater  and  more  permanent  value.  They  are  liable  to 
criticism,  or  even  censure,  for  their  frequent  flippancy,  and  for 
their  habit  of  supplying  lack  of  argument  sometimes  by 
strength  of  assertion,  sometimes  by  a  pun  or  a  fling  at  the 
blindness  of  any  opponent.  They  take  and  defend  certain 
positions,  in  which  neither  poets  nor  scholars  will  be  likely  to 
uphold  them.  But  we  prefer  to  speak  here  only  of  their  value, 
which  consists  mainly  in  two  points :  they  designate  the  tri- 
bunal, and  declare  the  law,  by  and  before  which  any  transla- 
tion of  Homer  must  be  tried.  They  designate  the  tribunal ; 
it  consists  of  '^  scholars,  who  possess,  at  the  same  time  with 
knowledge  of  Greek,  adequate  poetical  taste  and  feeling." 
To  these  men  every  translation  should  be  submitted,  to  decide 
how  nearly  it  produces  upon  them  the  same  effect  that  the 
original  does.  This  is  the  true  test.  This  seems  to  be  the  fair 
question  to  ask  about  any  translation.  Not,  has  it  poetical 
merit !  Not,  does  it  affect  people  generally  as  the  original  did 
in  its  time  and  place  ?  Not,  does  it  give  us  just  the  ideas  of 
the  original  as  faithfully  as  they  can  be  expressed  in  English! 
But,  does  it  affect  the  mind  as  Homer  does  1  And  this  ques- 
tion can  be  justly  answered  only  by  those  who  can  read  Homer 
so  as  to  receive  a  vivid  impression  from  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  can  judge  of  the  due  effect  of  English  poetry.  Mr. 
Arnold  also  declares  the  law  by  which  a  translation  of  Homer 
should  be  tried,  in  these  four  points :  1.  It  must  be  rapid  in  its 
movement,  as  Homer  is.  2.  It  must  be  simple  and  direct  in 
expression,  as  he  is.  3.  It  must  be  simple  and  direct  in  thought, 
as  he  is.  4.  It  must  be  noble,  as  he  is ;  never  low  or  quaint 
or  familiar.  These  are  excellent  canons  of  criticism :  it  occurs 
to  us,  however,  to  remark,  that  they  do  not  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, and  that,  of  these  four  qualities,  only  the  second  and 
third  seem  entitled  by  their  importance  to  be  thus  mentioned 
apart  from  others.  Before  he  gets  through,  Mr.  Arnold  men- 
tions two  other  characteristics  of  Homer  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  a  translation,  "  a  loose  and  idiomatic  grammar," 
and  an  "  idiomatic  diction  or  language."  Besides  all  these,  we 
think  there  are  others  which  no  less  demand  to  be  reproduced 
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in  an  English  version.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  healthy,  joy- 
ous, out-of-door  tone  in  both  thought  and  language  such  as  has 
immortalized  itself  in  the  unvarying  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
^gina  marbles,  and  which  Mr.  Arnold  himself  happily  appre- 
ciates in  another  paper  where  he  speaks  of  the  '*  cheerful,  sen- 
suous, pagan  life ;"  there  is  "  the  grace  of  ease,''  (as  Cowper 
happily  phrases  it,  lamenting  the  lack  of  it  in  his  own  transla- 
tion), which  is  something  quite  different  from  the  rapidity  of 
movement  that  Arnold  demands ;  there  is  a  redundance  and 
variety  of  expression,  together  with  a  constant  use  of  rigid 
formulas  and  long  repetitions, — the  very  presence  of  these 
opposite  qualities  reminding  one  of  the  early  state  of  the 
poems  when  they  had  not  yet  been  committed  to  writing,  but 
lived  in  the  memories  of  professional  reciters ;  and  there  is,  as 
there  was,  we  believe,  to  the  Greeks  of  the  age  from  Pericles 
to  Demosthenes,  an  obsoleteness,  a  remoteness,  about  the 
language,  such  in  quality  as  that  which  we  feel  to  exist  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  but  probably  in  a  higher  degree.  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arnold  because  he  has,  perhaps, 
slighted  these  points.  It  seems  probable  that  his  selection  of 
the  four  which  he  mentions,  went  by  contraries,  as  it  were ; 
that  is,  was  guided  by  the  defects  of  the  four  principal  versions 
which  he  compaf^8^«^nd,criLticisei^,.,  Cp\^pei;'s,  h^por^demp^jip 
offending  against  his  first  canon  ;  Pope's  against  the  second ; 
Chapman's  against  the  third ;  and  Newman's  against  the 
fourth.  In  general,  we  think  his  criticisms  just,  and  we  would 
not  here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  disputes  which  he 
conducts  with  so  much  energy  and  dogmatism  against  Mr. 
Kewman  and  others.  In  his  own  hexameters  which  he  offers 
as  illustrations  of  his  theory,  he  is  unfortunate,  but  since,  as  he 
gracefully  says,  "  from  these  perishable  objects  I  feel  a  most 
Oriental  detachment,"  we  cannot  criticise  them.  There  is,  at 
least,  one  good  line  among  them  : 

*'  So  he  spake,  aod  droye  with  a  cry  his  steeds  into  battle.'* 
'H  f «i  *tti  iv  lepuTois  i&x^v  ix*  /«wi^X"*  !inr«»f. — H,  xix.  424. 

And  we  must  thank  him  for  introducing  to  our  knowledge  a 
beautiful  fragment  of  translation  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Provost  of 
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Eton,  which  is  bo  snccessfnl  a  rendering,  and  has  bo  ranch  sim- 
ple beauty  in  itself,  that  no  other  excuse  is  needed  for  quoting 
it.  The  passage  is  in  H.  iii.  2S4-244,  and  the  translation 
should  be  compared  with  the  original,  line  by  line. 

'*  'Clearl/  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed  sons  of  Acbaia; 
EnowD  to  me  well  are  the  faces  of  all;  their  names  I  remember; 
Two,  two  only  remain,  whom  I  tee  not  among  the  commanders, 
Eastdr  fleet  in  the  ear, — Polydeuk^s  brave  with  the  cestus,— 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine,— one  parent  loved  us  as  infants. 
Are  they  not  here  in  the  host,  from  the  shores  of  Lakednmon, 
Or,  though  they  oame  with  the  rest  in  ships  that  bound  through  the  waters, 
Dare  they  not  enter  the  fight  or  stand  in  the  council  of  Heroes, 
All  for  fear  of  the  shame  and  the  taunts  my  crime  has  awakened  ?' 
So  sud  she ; — ^they  long  since  in  Earth's  soft  arms  were  reposing, 
There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  Fatherland,  Lakedsmon." 

"We  turn  now  to  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  the  Hiad,  to 
which  we  devote  the  rest  of  our  space.  It  appeared  later  than 
Mr.  Arnold's  lectures,  and  so  is  not  mentioned  in  them.  It 
might  have  spoiled  his  quaternion  of  tests  by  making  a  fifth 
necessary.  But  it  has  so  much  merit  and  differs  so  much  from 
its  predecessors,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Arnold's 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  iambic  lines  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, and,  in  general,  the  metre  is  good.  There  are  often  harsh 
and  faulty  lines,  as  these,  (viii.  402-5) : 

**  O  Heav'n,  brave  child  of  ngis-bearing  Jove, 
Can  we  ev'n  now,  in  this  their  sorest  need. 
Refuse  the  Oreeks  our  aid,  by  one  subdued, 
One  single  man,  of  pride  unbearable  ?'* 

Or  these  again,  (xi.  937  f.) : 

"  No  source,  Heav'n-bom  Patroclus,  have  the  Greeks 
Of  aid,  but  all  must  perish  by  their  ships.'' 

La  general^  we  may  say,  the  metre  is  good,  because  every 
line  consists  of  ten  syllables  or  an  equivalent,  and  the  accent 
usually  falls  upon  the  natural  syllable  in  every  word.  But  it 
is  not  an  effective  metre,  because  it  produces  the  impression  of 
a  mechanical  movement ;  it  is  not  instinct  with  poetic  life. 
Scarcely  a  line  can  be  pointed  out  that  has  any  metrical  beauty 
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in  itself;  scarcely  any  that  will  arrest  and  detain  the  eye  and 
mind  like  Milton's : 


or, 
or, 


"  Awake  1  Mitel  or  be  forerer  fallen T 

'  Thrones,  and  Imperial  powers,  oflbprlng  of  Hear'n !" 

**  For  contemplation  he  and  ralor  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractiye  grace ;" 


or  like  Bryant's 

*'  Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waata* 

In  considering  the  general  character  of  the  translation,  let 
lis  first  apply  to  it  the  foar  tests  suggested  by  Arnold,  thns 
naturally  citing  the  same  passages  which  he  uses  in  comparing 
the  translations  of  Cowper,  Pope,  Chapman,  and  lifewman. 

1.  Has  the  translation  rapidity  of  movement?  Yes,  we  may 
answer,  and  that  is  one  of  its  merits.  No  one  can  accuse  it  of 
dragging  slowly  along.  Especially  the  speeches  are  given 
with  vigor  and  point,  they  being  naturally  the  best  parts,  as  an 
English  critic  (British  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1865)  well 
remarks,  because  Lord  Derby  is  an  orator,  and  not  a  poet. 
This  rapidity  of  movement  is  secured  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
involved  and  inverted  sentences,  and  by  choosing  brief  and 
forcible  expressions.  This  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  become 
a  fault,  in  that  by  this  quality  of  phrase  and  by  the  omission 
of  conjunctions,  the  style  is  made  abrupt  and  jerky.  The  first 
passage  that  Arnold  quotes  Irom  Cowper,  as  lacking  Homer's 
rapidity,  is  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  book  : 

"  So  numerons  seemed  those  fires  the  banks  between 
Of  Xanthns,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
In  prospect  all  of  Troy.** 

'   We  quote  from  Derby  the  lines  preceding  these,  because  they 
illustrate  the  fault  of  too  great  rapidity  and  jerkiness : 

'*  As  when  hi  Heay'n,  aronnd  the  glittering  moon, 
The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless  air ; 
And  ev*ry  crag,  and  cv'ry  jutting  peak 
Stands  boldly  forth,  and  ev'ry  forrat  glade ; 
Ey'n  to  the  gates  of  HeaT*n  is  opened  wide 
The  boundless  sky ;  shines  each  particular  star 
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Diatinct ;  joy  fills  the  gasing  shepherd's  heart 

S<>  bright,  so  thickly  scattered  o*er  the  plain, 

Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 

And  Xanthus'  stn*ani,  the  Trojan  watohfires  blazed." 

So  the  other  passage  quoted  from  Cowper  as  an  instance  of 
this  fault  of  inversion  or  slowness  (for  these  Arnold  seems  to 
consider  identical),  is  in  Derby^s  translation  (xix.  461-4,  in 
the  translation)  straightforward  and  direct  enough : 

**  By  no  default  of  ours,  nor  lack  of  speed. 
The  Trojans  stripped  Patroclus  of  his  arms : 
The  mighty  God,  fair-haired  Latona's  son, 
Achieved  his  death,  and  Hector's  vict'ry  gained.** 

2.  Has  Lord  Derby's  translation  plainness  and  directness  of 
style?  "We  should  answer,  no.  It  is  not  free  from  the  use  of 
conventional  phrases  which  serve  to  fill  out  the  line,  but  which 
have  no  representative  in  the  original,  do  not  add  to  the  clear- 
ness or  force  of  the  expression,  and  generally  make  it  artificial. 
Here  we  do  not  take  the  passage  which  Arnold  criticises  from 
Pope^s  translation,  because  it,  being  a  passage  of  simple,  direct 
oratory,  is  well  rendered  by  Derby,  and  has  nothing  of  this 
fault  But  we  have  not  to  look  far  for  instances  of  it.  Take 
the  passage  just  (quoted  from  the  eighth  lx>ok.  Here,  in  the 
fourth  line,  the  phrase  ^^  stands  ioUUy  forthy^  turns  the  simple 
Greek  word  Iglqxxv&v  into  a  metaphor ;  in  the  next  line  '^  the 
gates  of  heaven  "  foists  an  image,  and  an  un-Homeric  one  too, 
into  the  text ;  ^^  shines  each  particular  star  distinct^^  inten- 
sifies and  changes  into  a  different  thought  the  simple  «'avca  ^i 
T*  sj&TOi  atfcpa ;  and  Homer's  shepherd  does  not  gaze  at  the  stars 
until  his  heart  is  filled  up  with  joy,  but  simply  finds  himself 
light-hearted,  rejoicing  in  spirit,  by  the  unconscious  influence 
of  the  beautiful  night.    In  the  lines  which  follow  these, 

"  A  thousand  fires  burnt  brightly ;  and  round  each 
Sat  fifty  warriors  in  the  ruddy  glare ; 
With  store  of  provender  before  them  laid, 
Barley  and  rye,  the  tethered  horses  stood 
Beside  the  cars,  and  waited  for  the  morn," 

the  word  ^^  brightly  ^^  (as  well  as  "«o  bright^^  in  the  last  line 
bat  two  of  the  other  passage)  is  introduced  by  the  trans- 
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lator ;  the  whole  third  line  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  single  word 
ips«'cofjbfivM,  munching  or  champiyig  f  and  the  epithet  "tetherM," 
cumbers  the  style  by  its  willftil  intrusion,  and  crowds  out  the 
beautiful  epithet  belonging  to  ''m<?ryi,"  i;5dpovov  'Hw.  Take  an- 
other instance.  For  ?  xcu  l\t^  rdds  cavca  fjAsi,  ^uvai  (vi.  44!)^ 
Arnold  gives  ""Woman,  I  too  take  thought  for  this."  But 
Derby  spins  it  out  into, 

**  Think  not,  dear  wife,  that  by  inch  thoughts  as  these 
My  heart  has  ne'er  been  wmng." 

Perhaps  Arnold's  is  bald,  but  Derby's  is  as  bad  as  a  wig  or 
a  waterfall.  Let  one  more  example  suffice.  A  little  earlier  in 
the  same  book  (vi.  333)  Paris  says  to  Hector:  "Since  you 
have  rebuked  me  just  far  enough,  and  no  farther,  therefore  I 
will  speak  to  you,  and  do  you  understand  and  listen  to  me." 
Thus  Homer,  but  Lord  Derby  has : 

*'  Hector.  I  own  not  causeless  thy  rebuke ; 
Tet  wUl  I  speak ;  hear  thou  and  ondeiBtand." 

Here  the  inversion  in  the  first  line,  and  the  antithesis  implied 
by  ^^yet^^  in  the  second,  are  both  foreign  to  the  original,  and 
make  the  style  less  direct  and  plain. 

3.  Has  this  translation  plainness  and  directness  of  thought? 
Yes,  and  in  general,  great  fidelity  to  the  thought  of  the 
original.  In  a  few  cases  that  we  have  noticed,  a  metaphor 
almost  like  one  of  Chapman's  out  of-the-way  conceits,  is  drag- 
ged in  ;  as  in  i.  51,  ^iXog  l^isig  jS^XXs  is  translated  *'*' was  pouted 
the  arrowy  sUrrm.^^  In  some  cases  also,  the  connection  ^f 
clauses  is  changed,  even  to  the  altering  of  the  thought  some- 
times. Whether  this  is  done  from  carelessness,  or  from  effort 
after  clearness,  or  from  stress  of  difficulty  in  translating,  we 
cannot  determine.  For  instance  in  i.  29-82,  where  the  literal 
translation  is,  ^^  Her  will  I  not  release ;  sooner  even  old  age 
shall  come  upon  her  in  niy  home,  in  Argos,  far  from  her  native 
land,  plying  the  loom  and  sharing  my  bed;"  Lord  Derby 
has, 

"  Her  I  release  not,  tUl  her  youth  be  fled ; 
Within  my  walls,  in  Argos,  far  from  home, 
Her  lot  is  cast,  domestic  cares  to  ply, 
And  share  a  master's  bed.* 
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The  change  of  connection  obliges  him  to  introduce  the  idea  in 
the  words  ^^  her  lot  is  castP  Again  in  i.  580-3  Hephaestus 
advises  H6r6  to  conciliate  Zeus  lest  he  be  angry.  *'  For  if  the 
thunderer  of  Olympus  should  wish  to  hurl  us  from  our  seats, 
(lie  could),  for  he  is  far  the  strongest.  But  do  you  soothe  hira 
with  soft  answers,  then  will  he  at  once  be  mild  to  us."  Now 
this  plain  thought  Derby  changes  thus : 

"Nay  though  Olympian  Jove,  the  lightning's  Lord, 
Should  hurl  as  from  our  s^ats  (for  great  his  power), 
I  yet  should  counsel  gentle  words,  that  so 
We  might  propitiate  bc^t  the  King  of  Heaven." 

4.  Has  this  new  version  the  nobility  of  the  original  ?  Any 
one  who  has  read  Arnold's  lectures  will  remember  the  lively 
and  cutting  criticism  with  which  he  attacks  Mr.  Newman's 
translation  of  Homer  on  this  score.  No  one  will  deny  that 
his  denunciation  of  this  particular  fault  is  fully  supported  by 
the  examples  he  tjives,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  that 
translation  as  a  whole.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  to  ns  this  is 
the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  whole  discussion.  He  does  not 
prove,  it  strikes  ns,  that  Homer  was  never,  to  his  Athenian 
readers  of  the  age  of  Sophocles,  either  quaint  or  garrulous, 
.and  that  he  does  not,  or  ought  not  to  seem  so  to  modern  schol- 
ars familiar  with  the  Attic  language  of  that  period.  The  fact 
that  Homer  was,  in  some  sense,  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,  was 
memorized  and  quoted  by  them  from  childhood  on  through 
life,  does  not  prove  that  his  language  had  not  to  them  the 
same  flavor  of  quaintness,  of  remoteness  from  ordinary  or  lit- 
erary language,  which  the  Bible  in  our  English  version  has  to 
us  now,  and  will  have,  perhaps,  much  more  150  years  hence, 
that  is,  at  a  similar  interval.  We  find  in  the  Bible  some  words 
that  have  gone  out  of  use  entirely  by  this  time,  as  wot^  leasing^ 
purtenance^  others  that  have  changed  their  meaning,  as  pre- 
vent; others  their  form,  as  bewray.  Such  differences  as  these, 
with  others  of  construction  and  usage,  make  the  distance 
between  Homer  and  the  Attic  Greek.  No  more  is  it  proved 
that  Homer  was  never  garrulous  by  citing  the  extreme  garru- 
lity of  the  MedisBval  romancers,  and  asking  if  Homer  pro- 
duces the  same,  or  in  any  degree  a  similar  impression.     A  fair 
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argument  would  be  to  take  up  paBsages  that  are  thought  to 
have  these  qualities,  and  prove  that  they  have  not,  or  ought  not 
to  have  in  the  judgment  of  an  intelHgent  reader.    There  are 
passages  in  Homer  that  seem  to  ns,  after  all  that  Arnold  has 
to  say,  both  quaint  and  garrulous.    It  constitutes  quaiutuess, 
we  think,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  poems  designed  for  oral  reci- 
tation, that  constant  repetitions  should  occur,  sometimes  of 
the  noun  in  a  sentence  where  the  pronoun  might  have  taken  its 
place,  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  and  long  passages,  as 
where  a  message  is  given  to  Iris  or  to  a  dream,  and  then  re- 
peated entire  by  the  messenger  a  few  lines  later.    To  the  same 
style  belongs   the  use  of  stock  phrases,  epithets  constantly 
repeated  with  proper  names,  often  without  regard  to  their  suit- 
ing the  context.    To  the  same  homely  style  it  is  due,  that 
when  Athens  comes  into  the  angry  discussion  between  Achil- 
les and  Agamemnon  and  stands  behind  Achilles,  she  seizes  him 
by  the  hair  to  attract  his  attention  (II.  i.  197).     The  humor 
of  the  poet,  as  when  an  ^'  inextinguishable  laugh"  is  started  in 
Olympus  at  the  sight  of  Hephsstus  hobbling  around  in  the 
office  of  graceful  HebS,  or  when  in  the  Odyssey  the  hero  avows, 
half  complainingly,  that  his  woes,  extreme  as  they  are,  do  not  pre- 
vent his  always  having  a  very  good  appetite,  is  a  quaint  humor. 
And  for  garrulity,  does  not  the  poet  purposely  assume  it  as  a 
characterizing  tone  in  the  long  speeches  of  Nestor?    Can  we 
see  anything  else  in  the  boasting  genealogies  which  the  heroes 
utter,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  than  the  garrulity  of  an 
early,  almost  childlike  stage  of  literature?    In  the  similes,  too, 
how  often  is  one  of  them  carried  through  without  containing 
some  feature  of  description  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  point  of  comparison,  but  comes  in  simply  because  it  was  in 
the  poet's  mental  view  and  he  could  not  repress  it,  the  very 
essence  of  garrulity? 

In  the  rest  of  this  criticism,  Arnold  is  in  the  main  right, — 
Homer  is  never  to  an  Englifc^h  reader  prosaic,  never  mean  or 
low.  How  much  this  is  owing  to  its  being  all  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  that,  too,  one  so  varied,  fluent  and  sonorous  as 
H(  mer's  Greek,  is  an  interesting  question  that  does  not  occur 
to  Mr.  Arnold.    Not  a  little,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  the 
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passages  that  describe  the  homely  operations  of  dressing,  cook- 
ing, washing,  &c.,  and  just  so  much  is  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating them  increased.  The  fact  that  just  here  all  translations 
fail,  confirms  our  view.  The  question  is  only  which  makes 
the  least  lamentable  failure.  Let  us  compare  Lord  Derby  with 
the  best  known  of  his  predecessors  in  one  such  passage. 
It  is  the  first  passage  of  the  kind  that  we  come  to,  II.  x. 
21-24.  **  And  rising  he  put  round  his  body  a  tunic,  and 
under  his  feet  bound  beautiful  sandals,  and  then  about  him  he 
wrapped  the  dark-hued  skin  of  a  huge  tawny  lion,  which 
reached  to  his  feet ;  and  he  took  up  his  spear."  Hear  now  the 
translators : 

Popt, 
"  He  rose,  and  first  he  caet  his  maDtle  round, 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound ; 
A  lion's  yeUow  spotln  his  back  oonoeard ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held." 

Chayman, 
"  So  up  he  rose,  attired  himselfp  and  to  his  strong  feet  tied 
Rich  shoes,  and  cast  upon  his  back  a  ruddy  lion's  hide, 
So  ample  it  his  ankles  reach'd,  then  took  his  rojal  spear." 

Derby. 
"  He  rose  and  o'er  his  body  drew  his  veat, 
And  underneath  his  well-turned  feet  he  bound 
His  sandals  fair  ;  (hen  o'er  his  shoulders  threw, 
Down  reaching  to  his  feet,  a  lion's  skin. 
Tawny  and  vast;  then  grasped  his  ponderous  spear." 

Now  which  is  the  best !  Pope  is  mere  sing-song,  becoming  even 
turgid  in  the  second  couplet,  by  the  use  of  "«poifo,"  ^^oonceaHdp 
^^^  hjddP  Chapman  is  spirited  and  fiowing,  unusually  literal, 
and  so  simple  that  it  preserves  fairly  the  dignity  of  the  orig- 
inal. What  shall  we  say  of  Lord  Derby's  ?  The  word  "  vest " 
with  its  modem  meaning  insults  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
context.  Then  "*anAiZ«yair"  (what  an  adjective  to  apply 
to  sandals !)  "  down  reaching^^^  and  ^^ ponderous  spear ^^^  with 
their  little  inversions  and  smooth  meaningless  words  are  an 
affectation  of  poetry.  They  are  a  specimen  of  the  slang  of 
rhymers.    The  word  "  vast "  in  the  last  line  is  as  much  out  of 
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place  as  "  vest "  in  the  first.  Homer  does  not  speak  of  a  vast 
lion,  or  lion's  skin.  Does  not  the  old  Elizabethan  "Homeri 
Metaphrastes ''  leave  his  rivals  out  of  sight  1  We  orait  the 
other  passage  which  we  had  marked  to  quote  as  illustrating 
this  quality  of  Derby's  translation.  His  fault  in  this  respect 
is  not  that  he  is  turgid  like  Pope,  not  that  he  is  undignified  and 
jogging  like  ballad  p<»etry,  not  that  he  affects  quaintness  and  a 
conversational  style,  like  Mr.  Newman,  but  that  his  poetry  is 
commonplace,  and  often  prosaic. — How  terribly  prosaic  is  the 
line 

"  Where  with  his  wife  he  late  luid  amverw  htld^ 

as  a  translation  of  o^i  ^  ^api^e /uvaix/  (II.  vi.  516):  what  a 
phrase  for  that  charming  '.ich  means  the  talk  of 

lovers  or  bosom  friends. 

We  have  thus  applied  to  Lord  Derby's  translation  the  four 
principal  tests  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold,  finding  that  it  has 
rapidity  and  directness  of  thought,  but  not,  in  the  same  degree, 
simplicity  ofstyle  and  the  somewhat  vague  quality,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  nobleness.  There  is  a  remark  inciden- 
tally made  by  Arnold  upon  which  we  have  a  word  to  say.  It 
is  this:  "The  translator  must  without  scruple  sacrifice,  where 
it  is  necessary,  verbal  fidelity  to  his  original,  rather  than  run 
any  risk  of  producing,  by  literalness,  an  odd  and  unnatural  ef- 
fect." This  must  be  done  in  order  to  secure  '^  an  essential 
characteristic  of  Homer,"  plainness  and  naturalness  of  thought. 
We  wish  we  had  space  tor  the  page  of  admirable  illustrations 
with  which  Arnold  confirms  this  opinion.  Let  us  slip  in  one 
specimen.  ^'  Instead  of  rendering  lUm/ai  i«vou(  y  Chapman's 
*  one-hoofed  steeds,' or  Mr.  Newman's  *  single-hoofed  horses,' 
he  must  speak  of  horses  in  a  way  that  surprises  us  as  little  as 
Shakespeare  surprises  us  when  he  says,  ^  Gallop  apace,  you 
fiery-footed  steeds.' "  True  as  this  principle  is,  it  may  be  car- 
ried too  far.  Homer's  use  of  epithets  is  a  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  style,  to  which  we  cannot  accustom  ourselves,  so  that 
they  cease  to  surprise  us,  even  in  the  original,  without  an  effort. 
Ought  not  the  translation  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  this 
feature  of  style  t  and  ought  we  not  to  be  willing  to  make  the 
same  effort  to  get  used  to  it,  in  English  ?    We  would  not  de- 
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fend  "  ono-hoofed,"  or  '*  single-hoofed,"  or  "  voice-dividing," 
(Mr.  Newman's  translation  of  fi.«p6flrwv,)  for  they  are  bad  trans- 
lations; but  we  approve  Derby's  "solid-footed  "  (11.  xxii.  162), 
and  Tennyson's  "  throned  morn  "  (ludpovov  'Hw,  II.  viii,  665),  and 
would  rather  see  these  epithets  thus  represented  in  a  trans- 
lation than  omitted.  Lord  Derby's  practice  of  course  varies. 
Sometimes  he  omits  the  epithet,  sometimes  paraphrases  it ; 
thus  he  translates  lxijj8oX«u 'AflroXXwvo^  by  "of  his  God,"  in  i.  14, 
but  by  "the  Lord  of  Light"  in  i.  21.  But  too  often  he  is 
painfully  literal.  Thus  we  find  "  many-dashing  "  forcoXu9X«itf0ow 
(i.  34), ''  naval  timber,"  a  most  un-English  phrase,  for  v^i'iov  ^Spu 
(iii.  62),  "down  reaching  to  his  feet"  for  co^i^vexsV  (x.  24).  So 
repeatedly  the  expression  tw  5'oux  axovrs  irgWerdifiv  is  given  "  noth- 
ing loth,  they  flew ;"  but  surely  it  would  be  more  natural  in 
English  to  say,  "  away  with  willing  feet  they  flew  " 

If,  now,  we  look  in  this  translation  for  those  qualities  of  Ho- 
mer's style  which  we  suggested  as  deserving  to  be  added  to 
those  mentioned  by  Arnold,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  "  grace  of 
ease  "  is  present  in  general,  perhaps  so  generally  that  we  need 
Dot  consider  the  version  lacking  in  that  quality,  yet  with  fre- 
quent exceptions.  These  exceptions  seem  to  have  occurred 
rather  from  difl[iculty  of  rhythm,  necessitating  awkward 
changes  in  the  order  of  words  and  breaking  the  easy  flow  of 
the  sentence,  than  from  any  over-ornament  or  stiffness  of  ex- 
pression. Thus  in  the  passage  (iii.  243  f.)  so  beautifully  transla- 
ted by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  instead  of  his  almost  exact  reproduction 
of  the  Greek — 

*' They  long  FiDce  in  Earth*i  soft  arms  were  reposing, 

There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  Fatherland,  Lakedsdmon,* 

we  have  in  Derby — 

'*  in  Sparta  they. 
Their  native  land,  beneath  the  sod  were  Iidd.* 

Similarly  again,  (vi.  142:) 

*'Then  Tydeus*  son.  and  Glaaons,  in  the  midst, 
Son  of  Hippolochns,  stood  forth  to  tight." 

The  case  is  somewhat  the  same  with  regard  to  another  qnal*^ 
ity  of  Homer's  style,  the  freshness  of  sensuous  life  which  ani- 
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mates  every  page.  This  is,  naturally,  a  quality  of  the  subject- 
matter  rather  than  of  the  manner,  yet  manifests  itself  in  the 
choice  of  epithets,  and  in  giving  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  vigor 
and  simplicity.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  Homer  a  ^^  lively  and 
refreshing  effect,'^  to  nse  the  words  of  an  enthnsiastie  English- 
man in  the  London  Quarterly  (Jan.  1865),  *' analogous  to  what 
is  produced  by  riding  an  easy-paced  thorough-bred  through  a 
pure  and  bracing  air  over  a  diversified  country."  Now  we  do 
not  find  this  in  Lord  Derby  as  wo  ought  to  in  the  standard 
translation.  His  conventional  phrases  are  utterly  incompati- 
ble with  that  freshness  and  simplicity.  On  the  very  first  page 
the  two  expressions  **  sad  day  "  and  **  fatal  strife  "  imply,  each 
of  them,  a  process  of  thought  foreign  to  the  Homeric  style :  in 
the  first,  for  instance,  a  transfer  of  a  certain  feeling  from  a 
person  to  the  events  which  inspired  it,  from  them  to  their  cause, 
from  it  to  the  day  when  it  occurred.  There  is  no  page  of  Ho- 
mer so  wonderful  for  its  pregnant  simplicity  as  this  first  page 
of  the  Iliad,  unless  it  be  the  first  of  the  Odyssey.  Sometimes 
the  vividness  of  an  expression  or  metaphor  is  entirely  washed 
out  in  a  more  general  phrase;  thus  the  line  "  and  set  before  us 
all  a  guest  should  have  '^ — 

is  modernized  into — 

*<  DispeiMiDg  all  the  hospitable  ritea." 

So  in  i.  11,  Homer  asks  who  "brought  those  two  together 
to  quarrel,"  but  Derby  inquires  who  *'  the  fatal  strife  pro- 
voked " — a  quite  diflerent  and  nmch  less  primitive  metaphor. 

Again,  we  hold  it  still  as  a  belief  unshaken  by  what  Mr.  Ar- 
nold has  said,  that  there  is  in  Homer  a  certain  antiquity  or 
quaintness  which  will  be  reproduced  by  the  successful  transla- 
tor of  Homer,  when  he  appears.  This  part  of  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  of  a  translation  is  ri^ht,  however  many  unfortunate 
blunders  or  follies  may  occur  in  his  attempt  to  realize  it.  No 
one  can  read  Homer  without  feeling  antiquity  in  the  very 
style,  and  this  impression  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  those  who 
can  get  their  knowledge  of  him  only  through  theiz:  own  Ian- 
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gnage.  Here  we  touch  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  danger- 
ons  part  of  the  translator's  work.  He  has  before  his  eyes  the 
warning  example  of  Mr.  Newman's  attempt,  which  should  teach 
him  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  not  to  pass  the  limit  of  easy  intelli- 
gibility and  naturalness.  To  be  able  to  do  it  at  all,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  early  stages  of  his  own  tongue ;  yet 
he  must  beware  of  forgetting,  he  must  always  remember,  that 
most  readers  have  not  the  same  familiarity,  lest  he  become  un- 
intelligible, or  intelligible  only  by  too  great  an  effort.  It  will 
need  tlie  severest  taste  and  the  most  constant  watchfulness  to 
avoid  affectations,  or  rather,  the  whole  thing  will  be  an  affecta- 
tion unless  the  translatoi*  is  so  familiar  with  early  English  lite- 
rature  and  so  inspired  by  Homer  that  he  cannot  reproduce  the 
impression  that  the  poet  makes  on  him  except  in  old-time  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  partly  in  the  forms  of  words,  partly  in  their 
meanings  and  constructions,  that  this  antique  style  will  con- 
sist, partly  in  the  use  of  some  words  which,  though  well  under- 
stood by  all  readers,  have  disappeared  entirely  from  common 
use  in  prose  or  verse. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  Homeric  style  closely 
connected  with  this,  yet  far  more  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reproduce  in  an  English  version.  We  mean  the  wonderful  re- 
dundance of  various  forms,  together  with  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  fixed  phrases.  In  our  formless  language  this  feature 
of  style  is  unknown.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Iliad  we  find 
two  forms  of  the  dative  plural  of  the  second  declension,  and 
two  of  the  third,  two  of  the  genitive  singular  of  the  second; 
seven  historical  tenses  with  the  augment,  and  four  without  it ; 
tlie  same  stem  in  two  forms,  oXsx  and  ot;X,  as  the  metre  requires ; 
the  same  verb  used  in  different  tenses  in  the  same  sense  and 
connection,  dsx^tr^ou  and  ^^x^ou.  There  is  also  a  great  frequency 
of  connectives  in  the  style  of  Homer,  (e.  g.,  23  in  his  first  21 
lines,  while  Derby  in  his  corresponding  27  lines  has  only  12), 
and  a  general  fullness  of  expression.  Thus  explanations,  de- 
scriptions, and  demonstrative  words  abound  far  more  than  in 
the  later  language,  all  tending  to  make  the  thought  distinct, 
vivid,  and  comprehensible. 
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Theae  qualities,  then,  this  sensuous  freshness,  this  antiquity 
of  phrase,  this  redundance  of  various  forme,  belong  to  the 
early  date  of  the  poems  and  result  from  two  causes. 

J.  The  infancy  of  the  literature,  when  language  has  not  yet 
crystallized  itself  in  books.  In  that  stage  it  nses  words  in 
senses  not  yet  remote  from  their  originals,  and  its  metaphors 
are  simple.  It  has  still  creative  power,  and  is  prodigal  of  its 
forms,  using  many  which  are  crowded  out  in  the  subsequent 
struggle  for  life. 

2.  The  circulation  of  the  poems  in  an  unwritten  form,  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Hence  these  various  forms  coexisted,  as 
there  was  no  standard  to  establish  one  and  exclude  others. 
Hence,  too,  in  the  process  of  memorizing,  many  parts  of  lines 
were  kept  ready  for  use  as  needed — becoming  a  sort  of  stock 
in  trade,  and  serving  to  assist  the  memory. 

For  any  of  these  latter  qualities  we  look  in  vain  in  Lord 
Derby's  translation.  But  do  we  find  them  in  any  other  of  the 
rival  versions  ?  No,  in  none,  unless  to  some  d^ee  in  Chap- 
man's. After  all,  if  Arnold's  criterion,  that  a  translation  mast 
produce  upon  a  modem  reader  the  effect  that  Homer  does,  is 
correct,  the  earliest  well-known  English  version  is  the  best. 
With  his  old-fashioned  diction,  quaint  when  first  written,  and 
now  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  and  his  ardent,  simple,  poet's 
soul,  catering  the  freshness  and  power  of  th'e^ Homeric  style, 
he  reproduces  Homer  (in  the  Iliad,  at  least)  for  the  English 
reade*,  as  none  of  his  successors  has.  But  even  his  translation 
has  faults  that  are  fatal  to  it,  judged  by  this  criterion.  Indeed, 
we  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  one  writing  in 
English,  "  to  reproduce  on  the  intelligent  scholar  the  general 
effect  of  Homer. '  The  points  of  style  that  we  have  referred 
to  in  this  Article,  it  seems  impossible  to  preserve  in  our 
language,  and  yet  they  are  what,  on  Mr.  Arnold's  principle, 
we  must  demand  that  the  standard  translation  should  present. 
Either,  then,  we  have  been  conducting  a  reductio  dd  abaurdum^ 
and  Arnold's  criterion  must  be  given  up  or  modified,  or  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  Homer  adequately  into  English. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  in  general  of  Lord  Derby's  trans- 
lation ?    We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  scholarship  shown  in  it, 
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because  the  author  discIainriB,  apparently,  all  effort  to  meet 
strict  requirements  on  that  ground.  As  the  work  was  done 
within  two  years,  some  oversights  and  errors  of  translation 
might  be  expected  from  such  haste.  But  we  object  to  it  as  a 
whole,  that  it  is  but  common  place  poetry.  It  has  not  *'  the 
grand  style."  We  are  not  of  those  who  condemn  strongly 
Mr.  Arnold's  use  of  this  phrase.  There  is  certainly  a  power  of 
arresting  and  mastering  the  mind,  an  absolute  elevation  of 
thought  and  expression,  an  indefinite  something,  which  consti- 
tutes genuine  poetry  of  the  "grand  style."  One  may  be 
pardoned  for  some  vagueness  in  speaking  of  it,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  analyze  it,  or  to  give  rules  for  producing  or  determin- 
ing it.  This  quality  is  what  we  do  not  find  in  Lord  Derby, 
and  it  is  the  lack  of  it,  rather  than  anything  mean  or  low  in 
his  style,  that  makes  us  deny  to  him  the  requisite  nobleness. 
There  are  many  excellent  lines  in  his  work ;  let  us  quote  the 
last  two  of  the  fourth  book,  which  could  hardly  be  better 
rendered  in  his  metre : 

voAXo2  ytip  Tptotiv  Kal  'A;(at&>i;  ^ari  ircfvc^ 

"  For  miuiy  a  TrojaD,  many  a  Greek,  that  day 
Prone  in  the  dust,  and  side  by  side  were  laid." 

It  is  often  said  that  only  a  poet  can  translate  poetry ;  if  true 
in  any  case,  it  is  true  of  Homer,  and  this  new  attempt  goes  far 
to  prove  it.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  not  a  poet,  and  the  want  of 
this  indefinable  power  is  felt  all  through  his  translation. 
Chapman,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Cowper  were  poets,  and  in  spite 
of  their  many  mistakes,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  theory  of 
translation,  that  of  paraphrase,  which  the  first  three  followed, 
in  spite  of  Chapman's  conceits,  Dryden's  looseness.  Pope's 
wordiness,  and  Cowper's  involved  Miltonic  sentences,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  their  kindred  genius  bursts  forth  sometimes  in 
passages  of  surprising  power,  aflfecting  the  reader  as  Homer 
himself.     Such  is  Chapman's  (II.  viii.  555-9) 

"  As  when  about  the  silrer  moon,  when  air  is  free  from  wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beafus  high  prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles  thrust  themselves  up  for  shows, 
And  eyen  the  lowly  yalleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
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When  the  unmeasai'd  firmament  bunts  to  discloee  her  light, 

And  all  the  signs  in  heayen  are  seen  that  glad  the  shepherd*s  heart." 

Such,  in  a  very  different  style,  is  Pope's  (H.  xii.  322-8) 

**  Conld  all  oar  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 
For  lost  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  ui^  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas  1  ignoble  age  must  oome. 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom, 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to  fame,  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honor'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give.** 

We  can  quote  no  such  passage  from  Lord  Derby. 
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Article  IV.—EXPOSrTORY  PREACHING. 

Ow  the  snbject  of  expository,  or  what  we  may  better  per- 
haps call  commentary  preaching,  we  have  to  say,  as  if  address* 
ing  some  yoang  clerical  friend : 

L  Try  ity  by  all  means.  It  will  afford  you  as  wide  a  field 
in  which  to  expatiate  as  you  can  desire,  and  as  rich  as  it  is 
wide.  You  have  the  whole  vast  field  of  revealed  truth  over 
which  to  roam  ;  and,  in  your  excursions,  you  will  find  ample 
room  for  t)ie  exercise  of  your  varied  gifts,  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  r^ale  the  purest  tastes  of  the  imagination  and  the 
noblest  affections  of  the  heart. 

*<No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  oar  powers, 
But  the  whole  boandless  continent  is  oars." 

You  are  not  chained  up  to  the  cramping  necessity  of  being 
only  a  formal  sermonizer,  a  logician,  a  reasoner,  a  theologian, 
an  automaton  ;  but  you  have  the  liberty  of  just  being  yourself, 
the  whole  living,  breathing,  glowing  man,  with  heart  throb- 
bing, pulse  beating,  lungs  heaving,  blood  circulating,  nerves 
thrilling,  and  all  the  senses,  functions,  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  animated  being  in  full  and  unfettered  play. 

Nor  are  you  confined  to  one  particular  mode  of  traversing 
the  region  before  you,  nor  to  one  and  the  same  beaten  track. 
You  quit  the  close  carriage,  the  dusty  cars,  the  monotonous 
railroad,  and  instead  of  being  borne  along  half  asleep  over  a 
dead  level,  through  out-lying,  deserted  fields,  across  desolate 
and  dull-looking  plains,  you  go  at  liberty  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  orchards  and  meadows,  along  by  still  waters,  and  into 
green  pastures;  now  rising  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  Sinai,  and  Oli- 
vet ;  now  moving  along  the  vales  where  moulder  the  bones  of 
kings  and  patriarchs,  of  Joseph,  of  David,  of  Solomon,  and  of 
the  prophets  ;  now  bathing  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  of  Gen- 
neseret,  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  even  of  the  river  of  life  proceeding  out 
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of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb ;  now  plucking  the  rose 
of  Sharon,  tlie  lily  of  the  valley,  or  a  sprig  of  hyssop  that 
springs  out  of  the  wall ;  now  tarrying  for  a  night  at  Engedi, 
at  Hebron,  or  at  Jerusalem ;  you  have  an  endless  variety,  both 
for  instruction  and  entertainment.  You  have  song  and  para- 
ble, preciept  and  prophecy,  proverb  and  psalmody,  history  and 
biography,  sermon  and  miracle,  whatever  is  striking  in  indi- 
vidual or  national  life,  in  the  inner  or  outer  man,  in  providen- 
tial or  moral  government.  And  yon  have  it,  not  in  the  stiff, 
artificial  setting  of  the  schools,  according  to  art  and  man's  de- 
vice, but  in  the  pure,  spontaneous,  natural  economy  that  God 
loves.  Thus  you  become  furnished  unto  every  good  word  and 
work,  every  shade  and  application  of  truth.  You  carry  into 
the  pulpit,  not  merely  a  specimen  brick,  but  the  whole  beaute- 
ous temple,  alive  with  devout  worshipers,  resounding  with 
the  rich  songs  and  sentiments  of  Zion,  and  full  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  You  take  along  with  you,  not  a  plucked  rose,  half 
withered  in  your  hand,  but  the  whole  bush,  growing  and 
blooming  with  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Eden.  Yon 
make  your  hearers  feel,  not  that  they  are  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  the  slips  of  a  meeting-house,  according  to  the  conventional 
proprieties  of  the  occasion,  but  that  they  are  rambling  at  lib- 
erty with  you  over  the  luxuriant  fields  of  scripture,  breathing 
the  fresh  and  balmy  air,  absorbed  with  the  ever-varying  scenes 
of  interest  and  glory  that  open  before  them — standing,  per- 
haps, by  the  pool  of  Bethesda — watching  the  Saviour's  mira- 
cles—listening to  the  gracious  words  of  his  mouth — looking 
into  the  faces  of  the  wonder-stricken  apostles,  of  the  charmed 
and  astonished  multitude,  of  the  scowling  and  self-conceited 
Pharisees — agoing  with  him  in  tender  sympathy  and  fellowship 
to  Bethany,  to  Gethsemane,  to  Calvary,  to  Emmaus,  to 
heaven — now  bowing  before  his  cross,  now  bathing  his  feet 
with  tears,  now  exulting  with  the  angels  in  his  triumph- 
ant ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  You 
make  them  forget  where  they  are,  while  they  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be  where  they  are  not.  They  are  at  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah ;  they  are  in  the  congregation  of  Israel  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount ;  they  are  engaged  with  the  workmen  in  building  the 
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tabernacle  or  the  temple;    they  are  marching  around  the 
walls   of  Jericho ;    they    are    with  Jeremiah   iu   the    dun- 
geon ;  they  are  with  Ezekiel  by  the  river  of  Chebar  ;  they  are 
with  the  storm-toBsed  disciples  on  the  lake  ;  they  are  with  the 
beloved  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos ;  they  are  walking  the 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  they  are  anywhere  you  please 
to  take  them,  in  sympathy  with  any  scene  you  choose  to  por- 
tray, not  knowing  for  the  time  whether  they  are  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.    They  go  with  you 
where  you  go ;  they  are  entranced  by  the  visions  that  you  be- 
hold ;  they  feel  the  truths  and  sentiments  that  you  express ; 
and  old  things  become  new,  and  fresh,  and  vivid  to  their  minds 
as  a  present  reality.     And  thus  you  can  teach  the  soundest 
doctrines,  and  even  the  hardest  doctrines,  without  their  sus- 
pecting, for  the  moment,  that  you  are  aiming  to  be  doctrinal  at 
all.    Yon  can  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  native  depravity^ 
by  showing  them  human  nature,  as  depicted  to  the  very  life,  in 
the  Bible.    You  can  make  them  feel  what  repentance  is,  by 
taking  them  to  Bochim,  by  mingling  among  the  captives  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon,  by  being  present  when  Peter  preaches 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  reproducing  the  imagery  and 
spirit  of  many  a  miracle,  parable,  and  narrative.     You  can 
bring  oxxi  faith  to  their  apprehension,  in  the  life  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  Daniel,  the  SyroPhcenician  woman,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences.    You  can  show  the  difference  between  a  weak  faith 
and  a  strong  faith^  by  contrasting  Qideon  before  he  went  down 
by  stealth  to  the  host  of  the  Midianites,  and  overheard  the 
story  of  the  barley-cake  dream,  and  after  his  return  from  that 
reconnoissance ;  by  marking  the  difierence  between  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  and  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan ;  by  comparing  the  nobleman  and  the  centurion  ;  and 
the  like.     *'  CJome  down  and  heal  my  son,"  said  the  noble- 
man, nut  having  snflicient  faith  to  believe  that  Christ  could 
heal  him  at  a  distance  ;  and  Jesus  would  not  go.     '^  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my  roof,  but  speak  the 
word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed,"  said  the  centu- 
rion ;  and  Jesus  was  ready  to  go  with  him  in  a  moment.    Spe- 
cimens oiwihelief  also  are  exhibited  everywhere  in  the  scrip- 
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tureB,  and  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  and  degree.  And 
the  difference  between  a  true  and  a  faiUe  faith  may  be  seen  in 
the  marching  of  the  Israelites  into  the  trough  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
on  the  gronnd  of  a  divine  warrant,  and  the  Egyptians  doing 
the  same  thing  in  following  after,  without  any  snch  warrant ; 
as  also  by  comparing  the  offerings  of  Abel  and  Cain  ;  the  in- 
cense burning  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  that  of  the  priests ;  the 
motives  of  Simon  Magus,  and  those  of  the  apostles;  and  other 
instances.  You  can  j»reach  the  doctrine  of  diction  by  con- 
trasting Jacob  with  Esau,  the  children  of  Israel  with  other 
nations,  the  penitent  with  the  impenitent  thief  on  the  cross, 
and  so  on.  You  have  an  example  of  imputed  righteousness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  returned  prodigal ;  and  of  its  being  de- 
spised and  rejected  in  the  case  of  the  man  without  the  wed- 
ding garment.  You  have  the  sainCs  perseverance  in  the  recov- 
ery of  David  and  Peter  after  their  fall,  and  in  the  steadfast 
adherence  of  the  apostles  to  Christ,  when  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.  There  is  no  doc- 
trine, no  case  of  conscience,  no  point  of  ethics,  no  sin  or  foible 
in  human  nature  or  actual  life,  that  you  cannot  hit  off  in  the 
most  effectual,  inoffensive,  matter-of-fact  way,  by  some  arrow 
drawn  directly  from  the  quiver  of  the  Bible.  And  when  your 
hearers  see  that  you  are  using  God's  armory,  and  no  other, 
they  will  meekly  and  humbly  submit  to  the  two-edged  blows, 
even  if  they  do  cut  to  the  quick. 

And  besides,  you  will  make  them  fall  in  love  toith  the  Bible. 
It  will  be  a  new  book  to  them,  full  of  life-like  pictures  that 
they  had  never  before  observed ;  and  they  will  go  home  to 
search  it  as  for  hid  treasures,  and  will ^ftnd  them,  too.  "I  had 
no  idea  there  was  so  much  in  it,"  says  one.  "  We  men  of  busi- 
ness, who  are  mostly  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  should  never 
have  fished  up  these  pearls  for  ourselves,"  says  another.  "  How 
entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive,"  says  a  third ;  ''  it  is  equal 
to  a  romance."  The  people  perhaps  know  enottgh  about  the 
Westminister  Catechism,  and  the  five  points  of  Calvinism;  bnt 
they  generally  know  quite  too  little  about  the  Bible— its  im- 
agery and  symbol,  its  poetry  and  narrative,  its  exhibitions  of 
God  in  the  perfections  of  his  character,  and  in  his  ever-pres- 
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ent,  working  relations  to  onr  world — its  portraitures  of  divine 
nature  and  human  nature,  f»f  sin  and  Satan,  of  grace  and  re- 
demption, of  heaven  and  hell.  And  how  very  different  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  to  the  common  mind,  when  seen  in  its 
fitting  biblical  surroundings,  from  what  it  is  when  taken  out 
therefrom,  and  exhibited  by  itself!  The  difference  is  as  that 
between  a  living  man  and  a  skeleton  ;  between  the  oak  grow- 
ing up  majestically  in  its  native  forest,  its  roots  and  branches 
gracefully  intertwined  with  tliose  of  other  trees,  and  an  oak 
standing  out  alone  in  the  clearing,  stunted,  gnarled,  and  per- 
haps girdled,  and  half  dead  at  the  best.  What  did  Paul  say 
to  Timothy?  "Preach  the  word"— the  Bible.  He  did  not 
say  homiletics,  theology,  the  systems  of  the  schools,  but  the 
Bible.  Study  theology,  and  exegesis,  and  PauPs  doctrinal 
epistles — no  matter  how  much  ;  but  in  the  pulpit  preach  the 
living  Christ ;  preach  the  picturesque  Bible  ;  preach  religion 
as  it  is,  or  should  be,  on  the  stage  of  common,  acting  hu- 
manity. 

And  by  this  course,  moreover,  you  become  a  practical  and 
model  Sabbath  School  teacher ;  a  teacher  of  teachers  as  well 
as  of  pupils,  of  parents  as  well  as  of  children.  Your  whole 
congregation,  in  fact,  are  converted,  for  the  time,  into  a  Sab- 
bath school  Bible  class,  and  you  are  explaining  to  them  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  They  are  interested,  they  are  charmed, 
they  look  you  up  in  the  eye,  they  hang  on  your  lips ;  they  feel 
that  they  are  fed,  not  with  the  dry  husks  of  man's  production, 
but  with  the  fresh  manna  from  heaven,  with  "  water  out  of  the 
rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock."  The  teachers  of  the  school 
are  thereby  taught  how  to  teach,  and  the  pupils  are  taught 
how  to  learn,  and  all  are  taught  to  love  the  Bible  and  to  study 
it.  You  have  a  better  Sabbath  school  in  consequence ;  you 
have  more  interest  in  the  lesson  at  home;  you  have  a  better 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  scriptures  generally 
among  the  people ;  you  have  a  more  fresh  and  vigorous  type 
of  piety  in  the  church  ;  and  you  have  a  hold  upon  all  the  con- 
gregation which  may  greatly  help  in  drawing  them  to  Christ. 
Try  it^  by  aU  means.  God's  word  is  truth,  sanctifying  truth, 
and  wonderfully  adapted  to  the capacities^sympathies,  and  af- 
fections of  human  nature. 
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II.  And  hmoy  in  the  next  place,  should  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing be  conducted  ?  It  should  be  extempore^  if  possible,  that  so 
it  may  be  all  the  more  natural  and  life-like.  Have  no  manu- 
script, no  notes,  no  skeleton  to  fetter  your  intellect,  or  to  tie 
down  the  wings  of  your  imagination,  or  to  hold  back  the 
gushing  emotions  of  your  heart.  Have  at  most  only  a  few 
catchwords  to  steady  and  help  the  memory,  if  it  be  liable  to  trip. 
To  sit  down  in  your  study  to  write  out  an  expository  discourse 
is  too  much  like  going  into  a  cave  to  paint  a  landscape.  You 
want  the  inspiration  of  having  the  scene  to  be  described  viv- 
idly before  you  at  the  moment,  and  the  feeling  that  hundreds 
of  eyes  are  gazing  at  the  picture  as  you  draw  it.  ThiA  will 
suggest  many  fine  touches  which  ()therwise  would  not  occur  to 
you,  many  correlative  truths  and  illustrations,  which,  in  the 
dullness  of  retirement,  would  never  start  up  to  your  mind. 
First  make  yourself  complete  master  of  the  subject,  at  all 
points  in  your  study,  and  let  it  be  so  moored  to  your  mind 
tliat  it  cannot  slip  its  cable  and  be  driven  out  to  sea  where 
yon  cannot  readily  find  it  again,  should  you  now  and  then 
ramble  off  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  time.  Enow  just 
where  it  lies,  and  feel  sure  that  you  can  return  to  it  at  your 
pleasure  from  any  point  of  the  compass,  should  you  unexpect- 
edly be  called  away  to  pursue  a  digression.  This  will  give 
yon  a  sense  of  freedom  and  independence  ;  will  make  you  feel 
that  you  are  not  the  slave  of  your  subject,  but  its  master ;  that 
you  have  always  reserved  power  enough  at  command  which  you 
can  readily  call  into  action,  as  may  be  necessary.  You  will 
thus  rise  above  embarrassment,  and  be  buoyed  up  with  a  sense 
of  confidence  and  self-possession,  than  which  sc'^rcely  anything 
is  more  indispensable  to  fine  extempore  speaking. 

But  when  we  plead  for  the  liberty  of  rambling  as  the  gale 
strikes,  do  not  understand  us  to  mean  that  you  may  be  careless 
of  order,  and  run  away  entirely  from  the  spirit  and  province 
of  your  theme.  Have  your  thoughts  well  marshaled,  your 
salient  points  thoroughly  arranged,  so  that  you  can  take  them 
up  one  after  another  without  stumbling  or  confusion.  First 
put  them  down  on  paper,  if  you  like,  that  you  may  deliber- 
ately review  them,^  and  see  that  each  one  stands  in  its  natural 
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and  relative  poeition.  Then  transfer  them  carefully  and  com- 
pletely to  yonr  mind,  and  leave  your  paper  at  home.  Go  into 
the  pulpit  witli  the  feeling  of  a  full  man,  a  ready  man,  and  a 
correct  man,  and  throw  yourself  into  the  charge  wifh  a  good 
assurance  of  victory.  Be  not  too  anxious  beforehand  about 
the  words  you  shall  use,  but  having  been  faithful  in  prepara- 
tion, hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  you  shall  speak.  Be  careful  to  have  your  mind  well 
stored  with  thought,  and  yonr  heart  glowing  with  benevolent 
affections,  and  you  may  trust  the  language,  for  the  most  part, 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

Another  thing.    In  this  kind  of  preaching  yon  should  take  up 
your  subjects  and  treat  them  in  a  free,  popular  manner,  and 
never  exegeticaVy^  as  in  the  schools.     In  your  private  study, 
and  for  your  own  benefit,  cut  and  trim  on  exegesis  as  much  as 
you  will ;   but  never  think  of  carrying  your  pruning  knife 
and  fi^rafting  tools  into  the  desk  with  you ;  or,  if  you  do,  keep 
them  out  of  sight.     Common  minds  love  to  see  good  work 
when  it  is  done,  but  they  dislike  the  labor  of  doing  it  them- 
selves, and  the  tedium  of  standing  by  to  see  how  others  do  it. 
Give  them  the  results  of  your  study  just  as  if  you  had  not  stud- 
ied at  all ;  and  not  the  processes  of  it.    Choose  some  portion  of 
scripture  that  shall  be  sufficiently  fruitful,  and  complete  in 
itself  for  a  discourse, — a  parable,  a  miracle,  a  narrative,  a  scene 
of  providence,  an  episode  in  a  man's  life,  it  may  be — and  then 
set  it  forth  and  clothe  it  up,  truthfully  indeed,  but  with  such 
freshness  of  form  and  coloring  as  shall  make  it  seem  your  own 
immediate  creation.    Bead  the  whole  account  tor  a  text,  if 
you  choose,  but  generally  we  think  it  better  to  select  from  it  a 
single  passage  or  two,  and  then  call  in  the  several  incidents, 
either  in  your  own  language  or  that  of  the  scripture,  as  you 
may  want  them.     Be  that  as  it  may,  your  success  will  depend 
very  much   upon  yonr  descriptive  powers.     Be  your  own 
painter.     Handle  the  pencil  with  a  master's  skill.     Do  not 
leave  out  the  shrubbery,  the  flowers,  the  brook,  the  birds  from 
yonr  landscape,  nor  the  tear,  the  smile,  the  gesture,  the  pas- 
sionate exclamation  from  your  portraiture  of  human  nature. 
Make  everything  real  and  life-like,  both  to  your  own  imagina- 
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tion  and  to  that  of  yonr  hearers,  go  that  you  and  they  shall 
seem  to  be  actually  present  amid  the  scene  described — ^intently 
looking  at  the  objects  presented,  watching  tlie  events  as  they 
transpire,  listening  to  catch  the  very  tone  and  sentiment  which 
the  several  parties  express,  peering  into  their  eyes,  scanning 
their  features,  sympathizing  in  their  emotions,  and  eager  ia 
their  expectation  for  the  full  development  of  the  plot. 

And  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  practical  applications  as 
you  go  along.  Sometimes  glide  without  notice,  impercepti- 
bly, from  the  thread  of  the  story  into  the  quickened  sensibili- 
ties of  yonr  hearers'  hearts.  Sometimes  when  they  are  all 
alive  to  the  imagery,  symbol,  or  sentiment  of  the  subject,  tnrn 
suddenly  from  the  description  to  appeal,  and  let  fly  an  arrow 
between  the  opening  joints  of  their  harness.  Take  them  by  sur- 
prise. And  keep  holding  up  the  mirror  to  them  all  the  way 
through,  that  they  may  see  themselves  in  seeing  others  who 
have  felt  and  acted  like  them.  Let  them  see  their  vileness  and 
ingratitude  of  heart,  in  seeing  what  a  Saviour  they  refuse  ;  or 
an  impelling  motive  to  love  him  more,  in  seeing  with  what 
patience  and  tender  condescension  he  has  loved  them.  Let 
them  see  their  blindness,  in  the  blind  men  by  the  way-side; 
their  moral  and  spiritual  leprosy,  in  the  lepers  standing  afar 
off;  their  impotence,  in  the  cripple  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda; 
their  self-righteousness,  in  the  Pharisees ;  their  going  about  to 
devise  some  scheme  for  saving  themselves,  in  Naaman,  and 
many  others;  their  procrastination  in  Felix;  their  indecision 
in  the  man  who  wished  to  go  first  and  bury  his  father  before 
he  would  follow  Christ ;  their  love  of  the  world  more  than 
their  love  of  God,  in  the  young  ruler ;  their  cruel  mockery  and 
abuse  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  them  that 
crucified  him.  Carry  them  all  round  into  the  secret  windings 
and  labyrinths  of  their  hearts,  by  carrying  them  all  round 
ainong  the  various  images  and  representations  of  the  scrip- 
ture ;  and  they  will  go  home  with  the  feeling,  '*  We  have  seen 
ourselves  to-day."  "  We  have  been  with  God  to-day."  "  We 
have  been  at  the  cross ;  we  have  been  in  Heaven ;  we  have 
been  in  Hell  to-day."  They  will  feel  that  religion  is  a  living, 
practical,  solemn  reality,  not  a  mere  theological  doctrine  or 
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theory. — ^That  snch  kind  of  preaching  is  best  adapted  to  imme- 
diate serions  impression  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  ministers 
almost  intnitivelj  resort  to  it  more  than  usnal  in  seasons  of 
special  religions  interest.  They  are  apt  to  drop  their  logical, 
didactic  modes  of  disconrse  at  such  times,  and  just  arm  thera- 
Belves  with  the  drawn  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God  as  it  is. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  matter  is,  that  it  really  requires 
years  of  study  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures 
to  fill  a  man's  treasury  so  full  of  their  riches  that  he  can  draw 
out  and  spend  with  nnt^paring  profusion,  and  yet  all  the  time 
have  more  abundance  instead  of  becoming  impoverished.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  studied  the  subject  immediately  under 
review ;  but  you  want  drafts  at  sight  on  the  whole  repository 
of  the  Bible,  that  you  may  call  them  in  to  your  help  as  occasion 
may  require.  It  is  true  that  each  member  of  the  body  is  in 
some  sense  complete  in  itself;  but  still ''  the  eye  cannot  say  to 
the  hand  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more  those  members 
of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary."  The 
fact  is,  we  want  at  command  the  whole  living  Bible,  "  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,"  making  increase  of  the  body  of  a  discourse  unto 
the  edifying  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  in  grace.  Wlien 
you  cut  out  an  eye  from  its  natural  socket  in  the  Bible,  and 
hold  it  up  separately  and  nakedly  before  a  congregation,  yon 
may  call  it  the  same  eye  that  it  was  before,  and  yet  it  is  not 
the  same.  It  is  no  longer  the  living  organ,  the  light  of  the 
body.  Its  peculiar  significance  of  expression  is  not  there.  Its 
beaming,  intelligent,  penetrating  look  is  not  there.  It  is  dull; 
it  is  motionless ;  it  is  dead.  And  every  one  feels  its  loss  of 
interest  to  the  mind.  If  yon  take  one  of  Truth's  eyes  for  your 
subject,  you  must  show  it  as  it  is  in  truth,  a  living  eye,  prop- 
erly set  in  its  place,  vitally  connected  by  nerves  and  ligaments 
with  the  head  and  brain,  freely  turning  every  way  to  catch  the 
desired  objects  of  vision,  enlightening  and  guiding  the  whole 
body,  almost  speaking  by  its  power  of  expression,  and  search- 
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in^  the  very  heart  as  with  a  candle,  by  its  penetr/ition.  But  to 
do  Buch  things  well  requires  great  familiarity  with  the  whole 
Scriptures.  And  one  important  lieneficial  effect  of  attempting 
to  preach  in  this  manner  would  be  to  engage  ministers  in  a 
more  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  the  want  of 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  is  one  grand  defect,  both  in  the  sem- 
inary and  pastoral  life.  Preachers,  generally,  are  not  sufficiently 
at  home  in  the  Bible.  They  are  not  like  Apollos,  as  much  as 
they  should  be,  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  Tliey  preach 
themselves  too  much,  and  the  word  of  God  too  little.  They 
are  scholars  in  the  pulpit,  but  they  are  not  natural  men  ;  and 
the  people  do  not  more  than  half  recognize  or  understand  them. 
Study  and  preaching  of  the  Scriptures  would  make  them  none 
the  less  scholars,  while  it  would  make  them  much  more  genial, 
practical,  effective  men.  Therefore,  let  the  young  minister 
begin  as  he  can,  and  grow  as  he  will,  in  the  knowledge  and 
skillful  use  of  Ood^s  own  word. 

And  people,  too,  need  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.  They  have  generally  no  idea  what  an  exhanstlees 
storehouse  of  all  riches  for  the  mind  it  is.  While  it  is  the  rev- 
elation of  divine  truth,  it  is  also  the  grand  repository  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  this,  next  to  saving  grace  in  the  heart,  is  one 
of  the  best  equipments  that  men  can  have  for  the  duties  and 
difficulties  of  life.  They  naturally  look  to  the  pulpit  for  an 
introduction  to  the  "  feast  of  fat  things  "  that  God  has  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  look  in  vain.  Throw 
open  the  door  to  them ;  bid  them  welcome  to  the  best  of  all 
kinds ;  wait  on  them  considerately  and  bountifully  to  such  as 
they  like,  and  such  as  they  need ;  and  verily  they  shall  be  fed. 
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Article  V.— SAMUEL  FISK. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Sannuel  Fiahj 
Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Madison.  By  Rev. 
W.  S.  Tyleb,  Professor  in  Amherst  College,  and  Rev.  W. 
T.  EusTis,  Pastor  of  Chapel  street  Church,  New  Haven. 
May,  1864. 

Mr.  Dunn  Bravme^s  Experiences  in  the  Army.  12mo.  pp. 
385.     Nichols  &  Noyes,  Publishers.    Boston :  1865. 

Back  of  the  royal  city  of  Munich,  across  the  green  There- 
sian  meadows,  stands  the  stately  Ruhmeshallc,  a  beautiful 
open  pillared  temple,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  those  who  have 
most  worthily  served  their  native  land.  There  are  placed  the 
marble  busts  of  the  men,  who,  by  their  deeds  in  arms  or  in 
arts,  in  science  or  letters  or  benevolence,  have  left  a  memory 
which  should  be  immortal.  In  iront  of  this  Doric  building, 
which  incloses  three  sides  of  a  square,  rises  the  colossal  statue 
of  Bavaria,  a  bronze  figure,  fifty-four  feet  high,  with  a 
sheathed  sword  in  her  right  hand,  at  which,  also,  sits  the  Bava- 
rian lion,  while  her  left  hand  holds  aloft  a  wreath  of  glory,  as 
if  ready  to  confer  it  upon  the  worthy  who  are  to  be  admitted 
to  immortal  places  in  the  Ruhmeshalle. 

In  our  land  we  have  no  columned  hall  to  receive  the  statues 
of  our  honored  and  martyred  dead.  The  old  hall  of  Inde- 
pendence is  indeed  filled  with  portraits  of  the  revolutionary 
heroes.  Lately  a  new  picture  has  been  hung  on  the  old  walls, 
the  portrait  of  a  hero  in  these  more  than  revolutionary  days, 
of  one  brave,  young,  full  of  patriotic  devotion,  both  willing  to 
be  sacrificed  for  his  country,  and  now  actually  sacrificed ;  one 
of  many,  who,  by  this  war,  shall  pass  to  a  sublime  apotheosis 
in  our  thought.  We  are  to  receive  a  great  inheritance  of 
heroes.  Names  are  already  waxing  grandly  historic,  and 
ranking  chief  in  our  national  annals.  The  glory  of  the  fath- 
ers is  paralleled  by  the  fresher  glory  of  the  sons.    As  our 
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eventful  struggle  for  tlie  life  of  a  full-grown  nation  was  more 
significant  than  its  natal  conflict,  so  will  the  foremost  actors  in 
it,  who  have  fulfilled  their  opportunity,  stand  out  in  larger 
measure  in  history  than  their  predecessors. 

How  are  they  to  be  honored  ?  Independence  Hall  cannot 
contain  their  portraits,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that  it  shonld. 
It  is  considered  by  some  an  intrusion  that  even  one  has  been 
suspended  there.  No  other  building  is  ready  for  their  memo- 
rials in  marble  or  on  canvas,  in  pictured  windows  and  storied 
bas-reliefs  and  emblematic  oflferings  of  love  and  pride.  It  is 
snggested,  indeed,  that  a  new  hall  should  be  prepared  in  the 
pile  of  public  buildings  l^elongini?  to  Independence  Hall,  for 
the  reception  of  national  statuary  and  private  votive  offerings 
in  honor  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country. 
The  States,  also,  are  projecting  the  erection  of  enduring  mon- 
uments to  commemorate  the  patriotic  services  of  their  sons. 
And  our  universities  and  colleges  have,  with  grateful  and  unan- 
imous decision,  proposed  to  hallow  within  their  precincts  the 
undying  memory  of  scholars  who  have  not  withheld  the 
choicest  culture  and  the  grace  of  learning  from  their  imperiled 
land.  While  family  and  private  love  will  consecrate  in  un- 
numbered forms  its  tender  memorials  to  the  lost.  In  a  lonely 
graveyard  of  Pennsylvania,  a  mother  has  placed  this  inscrip- 
tion for  her  only  son,  *'  A  willing  sacrifice  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Liberty.'*  So,  all  over  the  land,  shall  there  be  the 
enduring  and  suggestive  monuments  of  our  patriotic  dead. 
And  all  this  is  well. 

Yet  something  more  should  be  undertaken.  The  nation  is 
great.  Its  immortal  citizens,  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
its  life,  should  receive  honor  befitting  its  greatness.  Let  halls 
of  glory  and  temples  of  sacred  affection  be  consecrated  to 
their  memory ;  let  marble  and  granite  be  piled  in  enduring 
forms  in  their  honor ;  let  every  hallowed  spot  all  over  the  land 
be  rendered  more  precious  by  tender  memorials  of  martyred 
patriots :  yet  more  remains  still  to  be  done.  It  accords  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  with  the  methods  of  our  people, 
that  there  should  be  written  memoirs  of  the  patriots,  that  an 
heroic  Literature  should  embalm  their  deeds  in  books  to  be 
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read  through  all  the  generations,  that  our  cultured  penmen, 
historians,  and  biographers,  and  philosophical  annalists,  and 
gi^ceful  literateurs  should  give  back  to  the  nation  the  lives  of 
its  lost  sons,  in  works  which  will  commemorate  forever  the 
foremost  struggle  of  history  with  all  the  sublime  endurances 
and  achievements  of  its  successful  actors. 

In  other  lands,  it  might  be  enough  to  distinguish  the  virtues 
and  the  exploits  of  patriots  by  monuments  which  would  make 
their  appeal  to  the  senses  alone ;  but  our  people  are  a  reading 
people,  and  profounder  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  popu- 
lar thought  and  emotions  through  a  high  order  of  patriotic 
memoirs,  than  by  any  erection  of  bronze  or  marble.  In  our 
land,  far  more  than  in  any  other,  are  there  multitudes  who  can 


"My  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough." 

And  in  no  method  can  we  so  permanently  honor  the  heroes  as 
by  filling  the  }and  with  books,  which  are  the  urns  of  minds 
which  cannot  die.  Other  memorials  will  feel  the  waste  of 
time,  but  books  are  that 

''Gold  of  the  dead 
Which  time  doth  still  disperse  bat  not  devour/' 

They  will  educate  the  nation  to  an  unending  honor  of  those 
whom  we  lament  to-day.  They  will  make  these  eventful  times 
foremost  in  the  devotion  of  patriotism,  in  the  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle  of  liberty,  and  in  the  charities  of  Christian 
benevolence.  They  will  so  celebrate  the  marvelous  enduran- 
ces and  the  vicarious  suflFerings  of  these  years  of  weary  war 
as  to  make  our  land  the  altar  of  the  world. 

We  plead,  then,  for  a  literature  of  the  great  war  by  our 
sturdiest  thinkers,  our  scholars  of  largest  culture,  our  most 
vigorous  writers,  which  shall  be  first  amongst  the  works  of 
genius  and  labor,  and  which  shall  hand  down  to  liberty-loving 
men,  through  the  ages,  the  portraits  of  our  heroic  dead. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  an  able  pen  to  undertake 
the  pleasant  task  of  giving  to  our  countrymen  an  elaborate 
memoir  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  heroes,  that  we  present 
this  monograph  in  the  pages  of  this  Quarterly. 
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Samuel  Fisk  was  born  in  the  town  of  Shelbarne,  Mass.,  on 
July  23d,  1828.     His  father,   Deacon  David  Fisk,  and  his 
mother,  Laura  Severance,  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of 
that  sturdy  Commonwealth,  whose  genealogy  runs  back,  along 
a  line  of  godly  families,  to  the  planting  of  New  England ; 
intelligent,  thoughtful,  earnest,   pious,  benevolent,  who  had 
given  themselves  to  God,  and  who  welcomed  their  children  as 
gifts  from  Him,  to  be  given  back  to  Him  with  such  graces  of 
character  and  discipline  of  mind,  as  faithful  parental  training, 
aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  control  they  sought,  could 
secure,  for  a  life-work  of  honor  and  usefulness.     Born  of  such 
a  parentage  the  child  was  sure  of  his  future.     His  first  year 
was  one  of  critical  uncertainty,  life  and  death  struggling  for 
him  with  doubtful  issue.    A  disease,  which  was  then  called 
"  Marasmus,"  a  sort  of  consumption,  had  fastened  itself  upon 
him,  and  for  three  weary  months,  lights  and  watchers  were  not 
dispensed  with  for  a  night.     No  professional  diagnosis,  or 
skill,  or  applied  remedy  rescued  him,  as  it  seemed.    Perhaps 
we  cannot  say  that  prayer  accomplished  the  result ;  but  there 
were  those  who  believed  it,  and  there  are  some  still  alive  who 
love  to  remember  the  day  of  prayer  which  they  regarded  as  a 
new  birth-day  for  the  boy.     For  several  days  his  death  had 
been  hourly  looked  for,  and  even  his  grave  clothes  were  made 
ready.     On  a  Sabbath-day  kind  friends  and  neighbors  had,  one 
by  one,  dropped  in  to  see  him  die,  and  while  they  were  quietly 
waiting  for  the  event,  they  were  several  times  moved,  as  by  a 
common  influence,  to  pray. with  great  earnestness  for  the 
child's  life,  and  for  his  future  usefulness.     Fourteen  prayers 
were  in  this  way  offered   during  the  day  in  that  house,  in 
which  many  united  hearts  joined,  as  in  so  many  prayer-meetings, 
for  that  precious  life.     Of  six  children,  the  parents  had  already 
lost  three,  and  there  was  great  sympathy  for  them,  which, 
with  the  love  for  the  child  himself,  led  to  very  urgent  plead- 
ing that  he  might  be  spared   to  them  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  world.     He  was  spared. 

On  account  of  his  delicate  health  he  was  not  sent  to  school 
as  early  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  but  he  learned  readily  at 
home ;  finding  his  own  way  easily  along  the  rudimental  paths, 
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SB  he  afterward  did  through  the  abetniBe  problemB  of  science, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  dead  and  living  tongnes  of  men. 
Bible  stories,  as  he  heard  them  read  in  the  family,  were  his 
delight ;  and  when  his  father's  household  removed  to  Ohio, 
before  Samuel  was  four  years  of  age,  journeying  by  the  canal 
in  the  slow  method  of  that  time,  he  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
many  an  hour  for  his  fellow  passengers  by  the  grace  of  dic- 
tion and  the  wonderful  tone  of  truthfulness  with  which  he 
would  recite  the  Scriptural  stories,  giving  them  vivid  mean- 
ings, and  almost  new  interpretations  by  his  child's  presenta- 
tion of  the  old  narratives.     Standing  up  amidst  his  charmed 
auditory,  he  was  even  then,  at  three  years  of  age,  "the  boy- 
preacher,''  as  he  was  called  when  he  began  his  professional 
work  in  later  life.    But  though  not  put  to  school,  he  was  still 
at  school.     The  books  of  his  elder  brothers  and  sisters  lay 
around  the  house,  and  he  entertained  himself  by  mastering 
their  contents.    In  this  way  he  became  familiar  with  the 
primary  studies.    "With  no  help  from  any  one,  he  slyly  went 
througii  the  tour  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic.    After  his  school 
days  began,  he  was  always  far  in  advance  of  his  supposed 
position.     He  recited  in  Arithmetic  with  his  class  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  quietly  studying  Algebra  by  his  inother's 
spinning  wheel  at  home.     His  lessons  were  in  a  history  for 
beginners;  but  in  odd  hours  he  was  reading  Eollin,   and 
storing  the    voluminous  records   in   his    retentive   memory. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Fidelia 
Fisk,  the  eminent  missionary  afterward  to  the  Nestorians,  an 
accomplished  teacher  in  her  own  tongue,  as  she  was  also  in  the 
strange  speech  of  the  people  to  whom  she  gave  a  precious  life. 
The  teacher  and  the  scholar  were  matched.    In  her  the  boy 
found  one  who  could   safely  lead  him  onward.     In  him  she 
saw  a  mind  worthy  of  her  training,  and  whose  course  from 
that  time  forward  she  watched  with  a  sister's  affection  and 
admiration.     She  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  one-half  of 
her  school.     He  bounded  througii  one  book  after  another, 
while  his  school-mates  were  plodding  wearily  along.     After 
school  hours  they  alone  read  the  Prophets  together,  she  won- 
dering the  while  both  at  the  grandeur  of  their  visions,  and  at 
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the  insight  of  the  pnpil  who  stood  spell-bound  by  her  side. 
When,  after  weary  years,  the  tired  missionary  came  home  to 
rest,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  die,  it  was  in  her  heart  to  write  some 
memoirs  of  those  days  with  one  who,  in  sacrifice  for  his  coun- 
try, had  gone  to  his  reward  before  her. 

His  studies  were  directed  to  a  preparation  for  college, 
where  he  might  have  been  entered  years  before  he  presented 
himself  as  a  student  at  Amherst,  but  for  his  health,  which  was 
built  up  by  the  out-door  life  and  labor  of  his  father's  farm. 
He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  his  matriculation,  in  1844. 
Once  within  the  college  walls,  he  felt  at  home.  The  heights 
of  learning  to  him  were  not  dizzy.  The  language  of  ancient 
orators,  and  poets,  and  historians,  was  like  a  mother  tongue. 
The  sciences  spoke  to  him  as  a  familiar  friend.  The  mathe- 
matics, which  delighted  him  as  he  sat  by  the  old  spinning- 
wheel,  only  grew  in  pleasantness  as  their  problems  became 
vaster.  He  loved  to  weigh  the  stars.  The  college  libraries 
had  no  warmer  admirer.  It  was  always  astonishing  how  he 
mastered  books.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  only  to  start 
with  a  writer  to  know  what  course  he  would  follow,  and  what 
conclusions  would  be  reached.  There  was  very  little  that  is 
worth  reading  which  he  had  not  sometime  read.  He  easily 
took  the  first  rank  in  his  class,  altiiough  with  many  disad- 
vantages. His  health  was  all  the  time  frail,  and  he  kept  up  a 
masterful  struggle  for  the  sinews  of  war.  He  was  an  aid- 
society  for  himself.  He  was  of  too  generous  a  quality  to  draw 
largely  upon  the  means  of  his  laborious  parents  whose  numer- 
ous family  required  their  care.  So  he  worked  his  own  way  in 
part,  teaching  somewhat,  laboring  in  a  printing  ofiSce  also, 
and  improving  opportunities  to  assist  himself.  All  this  con- 
sumed much  valuable  time.  In  one  of  his  humorsome  letters 
he  wrote,  "  There  is  nothing  going  on  in  college,  except  old 
Father  Time."  He  certainly  kept  step  with  that  venerable 
ancestor.  After  a  severe  sickness,  during  his  Senior  year,  he 
wrote  an  amusing  letter  to  some  friends  who  had  conditionally 
made  him  valuable  promises,  in  which  he  announced  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  valedictory,  and  consoled  himself 
and  them  by  the  reflection  that  college  honors  were  poor  pos- 
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sessioDB,  and  that  the  grapes  were  undoubtedly  sonr.  The  first 
appointment  was  given  to  another,  and  he  spoke  the  Latin  salu- 
tatory oration,  which  sparkled  with  his  wit  and  rung  with  the 
sonorous  diction  of  that  royal  tongue.  His  appearance  at  this 
commencement  was  marked.  Small  in  stature,  he  had  also  a 
boyish  look,  which  made  him  seem  to  be  the  youns;est  member 
of  his  class,  while  his  performance  indicated  the  highest  rank 
of  scholarship.  He  spoke  well  and  carried  the  audience  with 
him,  grave  men  as  well  as  gay  maidens. 

In  his  sophomore  year,  after  sore  travail,  with  throes  and 
pangs  of  mind,  he  was  bom  again.  His  experience  was  clear, 
and  he  became  a  decided  Christian.  From  that  time  he  looked 
forward  cheerfully  to  the  ministry  as  his  profession.  His 
attainments  were  for  his  wider  usefulness :  himself  was  Christ's. 

He  entered  the  seminary  at  Andover,  from  which  he  wrote 
early  in  his  course,  evidently  thinking  of  the  missionary  life : 
^'I  will  try  and  get  prepared  as  well  as  possible  for  any  field 
and  then  take  hold  of  God's  hand  and  let  Him  lead  me  to  the 
right  place  in  His  vineyard."  His  life  at  Andover  was  over- 
flowing with  delight.  He  enjoyed  the  society  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  professors ;  he  reveled  in  the  wealth  of  the  seminary 
library ;  all  tasks  were  pleasures ;  his  classmates  were  friends ; 
while  the  magnificence  of  nature  filled  his  soul  with  devout 
exultation.  He  entered  on  his  Biblical  studies  with  something 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  miner  works  along  the  lodes 
which  are  rich  with  treasure  and  richer  with  promise.  "  I  had 
DO  idea,"  he  wrote  from  the  seminary,  ''  that  the  Bible  was 
such  a  hard  study.  It  takes,  sometimes,  a  long,  strong  pull  of 
faith  to  root  up  the  stumbling-blocks  and  roll  them  over." 

'*  From  a  sense  of  duty  "  he  left  Andover  for  a  short  time  to 
teach  in  the  academy  at  Shelbume  Falls.  '^  As  I  teach  only 
six  hours  a  day,"  he  writes,  "  I  take  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  an 
evening,  each  alternately,  and  fill  up  leisure  momenta  in  the 
day  with  French."  He  inherited  and  cultivated  an  uncom- 
promising industry.  From  Andover,  Mr.  Fisk  went  back  to 
Amherst  as  a  tutor  in  the  college.  His  appearance  was  so 
youthful  and  bis  manner  so  naive  that  he  was  mistaken  for  a 
student  just  entering  upon  his  course,  nor  was  the  mistake  dis- 
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covered  nntil  he  was  recognized,  by  those  who  had  patronizingly 
approached  him,  in  the  tutor's  desk.  Any  one  was  safe,  how- 
ever, in  his  hands.  lie  was  a  successfnl  instructor ;  for  he 
gained  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  then  carried  their  minds 
with  his  own  to  the  tasks  which  were  in  hand.  During  his 
tutorship  he  preached,  not  only  in  the  college  pulpit  occasion- 
ally, but  in  the  neighboring  towns  as  well,  when  a  parish 
needed  assistance  for  a  Sabbath  service.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  became  somewhat  noted  as  the  *'  boy  preacher '*  among 
the  hill-towns  of  Massachusetts,  a  title  due  to  his  stature  and 
bis  youthful  looks.  His  preaching  was  original.  His  style 
bad  a  kind  of  quaintness  which  gave  his  productions  relish 
and  attracted  attention.  His  mind  worked  after  his  own  meth- 
ods, and  so  the  old  truth  took  new  forms,  while  the  substance 
remained  the  same.  He  was  a  pleasing  speaker,  rising  at 
times  into  an  impressive  eloquence. 

His  studies  had  led  him  to  love  the  old  lands  where  the 
world's  history  began,  which  had  been  made  sacred  by  the  voices 
of  prophets  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  the  work  of  patriots 
and  of  scholars;  and  ho  longed  to  visit  them.  In  the  summer 
of  1855,  he  embarked  on  the  ship  Quickstep  for  the  East- 
em  world.  During  his  three  years'  tutorship  at  Amherst,  he 
had  advanced  in  scholarly  attainments,  and  he  desired  before 
he  should  settle  in  his  profession,  to  add  to  his  culture  the  rich 
lessons  of  foreign  residence  and  travel.  The  narrative  of  his 
journey  was  published  in  his  "  Experiences  in  Foreign  Parts," 
which  he  wrote  over  the  signature  of  Dunn  Browne,  a  nam  de 
plume  which  has  since  been  the  synonym  of  wit  and  humor, 
hardly  paralleled  by  any  of  our  younger  writers  for  the  public 
press.  He  visited,  during  fifteen  months  of  travel,  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  together  with  Egypt  and  Palestine,  remain- 
ing for  sotne  months  in  Paris  and  in  Germany  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies.  Wherever  he  went,  alone,  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  educated  Americans,  he  went  with  his  eyes  open,  as  a 
shrewd  observer  both  of  men  and  manners,  as  well  as  of 
objects ;  his  soul  full  of  exhilaration  as  he  passed  from  land  to 
land,  a  stranger  nowhere,  a  friend  to  all,  his  mind  fully  occa- 
pied,  his  active  footsteps  taking  him  every  whither,  the  life 
of  every  circle,  his  homorspme  fancy  suggesting  most  mirthful 
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concluBionSf  his  Btraightforwardnees  carrying  him  through  all 
obstroctionB,  and  his  native  keenness  outwitting  Greek,  Jew^ 
and  Barbarian.  Of  the  memorials  of  his  journey  which  he 
brought  home,  hardly  any  are  more  interesting  than  his 
^*  Flora,"  gathered  at  all  interesting  localities,  and  carefully 
pressed,  and  on  his  return  tastefully  arranged  with  notes  of 
their  origin.  One  beautiful  page  he  labels  as  those  ^'  whose 
locality  not  being  precisely  recollected,  the  reader  can  locate 
to  suit  his  own  fancy  1"  Among  these  choice  souvenirs  is  a 
cobweb  from  the  Dele's  Palace,  a  significant  memorial  indeed, 
but  one  which  probably  no  other  traveler  ever  thought  of  pre- 
serving among  the  flowers  and  leaves  which  keep  green  the 
memory  of  travel.  Of  his  book  Professor  Tyler  justly  says, 
"There  is  more  of  genuine  wit  and  humor  in  that  little  unpre- 
tending volume  of  his  "  Experiences  in  Foreign  Parts,"  than 
in  the  collected  works  of  some  of  our  professed  humorists,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  of  a  just  and  graphic  description  of  for- 
eign lands  than  in  many  a  ponderous  tome  of  tourists  by  pro- 
fession." It  is  a  guide-book  which  any  traveler  following  in 
bis  footsteps  might  use  to  advantage,  whether  as  suggesting 
places  to  be  visited  or  views  to  be  taken.  Much  as  he  loved  the 
old  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  fathers, 
be  returned  to  his  native  land  not  only  with  a  deeper  love  for 
it  than  for  all  other  lands,  but  with  a  more  passionate  admira- 
tion for  it  than  he  had  before  his  journeyings.  His  patriotism 
took  deep  root ;  we  shall  see  its  glorious  fruitage. 

While  he  was  in  Syria,  visiting  our  missionaries,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  some  of  them,  who  knew  his  fitness  for  the 
work,  that  he  should  remain  there  as  a  missionary.  Especially 
it  was  thought  that  his  linguistic  attainments  fitted  him  to 
become  the  assistant  of  that  accomplished  missionary  scholar 
whose  labors  in  the  elegant  version  of  the  Arabic  Bible  were 
already  telling  upon  his  life.  With  a  decision  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Xavier  when  summoned  to  undertake  the  conver- 
sion of  India,  in  one  half  hour  he  decided  to  remain,  abandon- 
ing his  journey  and  his  party,  no  more  to  see  his  native  land, 
and  the  mother  who  bore  him.  There  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  work,  he  determined  to  enter  upon  it  with  all  his  ambi- 
tion, and  be  would  have  made  a  most  useful  missionarj.    On 
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consultation,  however,  the  raiBsionaries  decided  that  the  course 
would  be  extraordinary  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  return  home,  and  then  proceed  to  the  field  in  the  usual 
way. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Fisk's  return  to  his  native  land,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Madison, 
Conn.,  as  the  successor  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Shepard,  whose 
long  and  useful  ministry  had  been  closed  by  his  lamented  death 
a  short  time  previous.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  his  great  work  in  this  large  parish  with 
cheerful  hopefulness.  Tlie  church  had  been  accustomed  to  an 
able  ministry,  but  the  youthful  pastor  was  worthy  to  follow  his 
predecessor.  He  took  a  high  rank  at  once,  both  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  theology,  for  the  originality  of  his  discourses,  and 
for  the  thorough  earnestness  of  his  ministry.  His  people  felt 
that  a  man  of  generous  culture,  of  first-rate  ability,  of  real 
godliness,  stood  before  them.  They  knew  that  the  pulpit  was 
well  filled.  There  was  a  masterful  logic  in  the  sermons  of  this 
new  preacher  which  tasked  their  thought ;  there  was  a  glow- 
ing rhetoric  which  roused  their  susceptibilities  ;  there  was  a 
certain  quaintness  of  style  which  gave  a  decided  zest  to  the  ut- 
tered words ;  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  thought  which  excited 
attention ;  and  withal  there  was  a  deep  under-flow  of  religious 
experience  which  reached  their  hearts.  Some  men,  more  fa- 
miliar with  a  form  of  words  than  with  the  genuine  substance, 
swearing  by  a  certain  Shibboleth  rather  than  grasping  the  living 
sense  of  things,  did  perhaps  wonder  whether  this  pastor  were 
thoroughly  orthodox,  according  to  their  Procrustean  methods 
and  measures.  But  he  could  not  descend  from  his  high  work 
to  their  judgment  seat.  He  carried  conviction  to  all  honest- 
minded  hearers.  He  held  aloft  the  Word  of  God,  and  above 
that  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  so  spake  as  a  divine  ambassador 
to  men.  He  swept  through  the  grand  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine,^charging  his  people  by  all  the  mighty  facts  of  revelation. 
Yet  he  came  to  them  also  as  a  brother,  as  one  of  them,  stand- 
ing on  the  same  level,  sharing  in  their  joys  and  woes,  and  in- 
terpreting to  them  their  needs.  He  made  much  of  the  divine 
side  of  the  gospel;  he  made  much  of  the  human  side  as  well. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  held  the  hearts  of  his  people.     Chil- 
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dren  clustered  around  him  ;  he  carried  a  child's  heart  himself. 
The  young  gave  him  their  warm  confidence.  In  all  homes  he 
was  welcomed,  for  his  presence  was  like  sunshine,  and  his 
words  were  a  benediction.  To  those  who  went  mourning  he 
was  a  comforter,  speaking  to  them  the  words  of  the  Master ; 
and  he  quickened  the  pulse  of  age  by  his  outgushing  cheer. 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  his  parish  consented  that  he  should 
leave  them  when  a  louder  call  summoned  him.  It  was  with 
cheerfulness  that  they  prolonged  his  release  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  rather  than  accept  his  proiFered  resignation. 
He  interested  himself  in  all  that  interested  them.  This  old 
parish  held  the  graves  of  all  its  pastors,  and  had  a  kind  of 
pride  about  retaining  its  ministers  till  their  death.  So  he  setr 
(led  among  his  people,  purchasing  the  most  picturesque  spot 
in  the  village  for  his  future  homestead ;  a  rocky  grove,  with 
granite  Itdges  and  native  forest  trees  in  great  variety,  close 
by  his  church,  and  commanding  outlooks  upon  the  sea.  Here 
he  hoped  to  build  and  to  dwell  and  to  die,  and  since  his  death 
the  place  has  been  called  by  his  name.  It  is  a  charming 
retreat  which  his  quick  eye  caught  at  once,  and  which  he  would 
have  made  a  spot  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  could  he  have  wrought 
it  to  his  standard  of  grace. 

Like  most  country  pastors,  he  had  the  care  of  the  schools,  in 
part.  Visiting  them,  he  came  to  one  which  had  a  bad  notori- 
ety as  being  the  worst-goverued  and  most  unmanageable  school 
of  the  town.  After  watching  its  disorder,  he  made  "some  re- 
marks," as  is  the  custom  of  visitors,  in  which  he  bore  hard 
upon  turbulent  pupils,  but  said  that  this  school  was  the 
most  quiet  and  orderly  and  satisfactory  of  all  the  ten  he  had 
▼isited — except  nine  I 

Mr.  Fisk  met  his  people,  in  all  their  pursuits,  as  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  them.  He  was  familiar  with  all  avoca- 
tions, and  could  tell  every  man  something  which  was  for  his 
advantage,  which  he  had  not  known  before.  He  worked  on 
his  own  farm,  and  every  year  it  smiled  more  broadly  under  his 
husbandry.  Yet  his  great  work  was  his  ministry.  On  this  he 
worked  when  the  farmers  were  at  rest.  On  this  he  went 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  heart  to  heart,  winning 
eotUs.    Ood  owned  his  ministry.    The  Spirit  quickened  the 
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word.  Many  were  added  to  the  Lord.  In  these  harvest  tiinea 
the  Bonl  of  the  young  pastor  was  surcharged  with  care  and  love. 
He  labored  together  with  God.  His  parish  prospered,  and 
many  remain  to  bless  his  ministry,  which  the  Master  also 
bh'ssed. 

From  his  post  of  observation  he  kept  a  keen  ontlook  npon 
the  great  struggle  of  liis  country  for  its  life,  when  gigantic  re- 
bellion put  forth  its  protracted  and  determined  energies  to  rend 
the  land.  In  strong  prayer  he  bore  up  our  cause ;  with  ear- 
nest words  he  intoned  the  popular  sentiment,  and  by  all  means 
quickened  the  heart-beat  of  his  people  and  of  others  to  a 
prompt  sympathy  with  the  nation  in  its  stem  struggle  with  ita 
persistent  and  malignant  foes.  His  pulpit  rang  with  patriotr 
ism.  His  conversation  was  for  his  country.  His  heart  went 
out  to  our  noble  soldiery.  When  victory  came,  his  eyes  spar- 
kled with  a  new  lustre,  and  his  footstep  was  elastic.  When 
the  tidings  of  defeat  rolled  like  a  wave  over  the  gloomy  land, 
he  welked  despondent  and  like  one  in  affliction.  At  length  he 
could  not  resist  the  call  of  patriotism.  It  was  in  the  darkest 
period  of  our  contest,  when  the  issue  seemed  most  doubtful, 
when  our  armies  were  rolled  back  before  the  exulting  hosts  of 
rebellion,  when  tiew  comparatively  were  ready  to  volunteer, 
long  after  the  romantic  adventures  of  war  had  passed  into  aw- 
ful reality,  when  steady  principle  alone  could  sustain  the  Gt)v- 
ernment,  that  this  young  pastor  decided  to  forsake  his  church, 
to  forsake  his  youthful  wife  and  his  infant  child,  to  forsake  his 
books  and  his  work  and  his  associates,  for  the  endurances  of 
the  battle  field.  He  could  not  see  his  country  go  down.  He 
felt  that  the  best  lives  must  be  offered,  if  need  be,  to  save  it 
He  saw  that  the  foremost  men,  sometimes  even  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  must  give  themselves  to  this  cause,  that  so  all  other 
men  might  willingly  give  themselves.  He  decided  to  enter  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  He  did  it  in  prayer,  and  in  reliance 
upon  God.  To  him  the  act  was  as  solemn  as  a  sacrament.  As 
he  supposed,  it  had  an  influence  in  all  the  region.  Not  only 
from  his  own  parish,  but  from  neighboring  parishes,  the  young 
men  joined  him  and  proceeded  to  the  war.  They  felt  that  if 
the  call  took  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fisk,  it  must  mean  them  also. 
And  they  thought  if  they  were  to  go,  it  would  be  well  to  go 
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with  such  a  soldier.  He  nought  at  first  a  chaplaincy,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  more  meet  for  one  who  went  from  a  place  like 
his.  Bnt  there  were  many  candidates  before  him.  He  then 
enlisted  as  a  private,  as  did  many  yonng  men  of  his  own 
parish.  He  was  immediately  elected  Second  Lieutenant, 
then  First  Lieutenant,  and  afterward  Captain,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Connecticut  Yohmteers.  He  was,  for  a  season,  Assist- 
ant Inspector  General  of  the  Brigade,  and  afterward  an  oflSicer 
on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Carroll,  as  also  on  that  of  Gen.  Hays. 
His  regiment  moved  into  the  field  at  once,  and  had  a  part  in 
the  great  battles  which  fell  to  the  brave  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
including  those  of  Antietara,  of  Fredericksburg,  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  of  Gettysburg,. of  the  Wilderness.  At  Chancellors* 
Tille,  Captain  Fisk  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Libby  Prison 
at  Bichmond.  He  was  released  in  time  to  march  with 
his  men  for  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  and  through  the  ter- 
rible battles  of  Gettysburg  he  rode,  as  an  aid,  in  the  thick  of 
peril,  and,  though  constantly  exposed,  dashing  everywhere 
over  the  battle-field  on  his  white  horse,  he  escaped  without  a 
scar.  He  was  thoroughly  impatient  that  Lee  was  not  liotly 
pursued  and  beaten  after  these  battles,  chafing  that  we  could 
not  strike  then  and  there  the  blow  which  would  have  ended 
tlie  rebellion.  But  God's  providence  moves  slowly  in  its  re- 
lentless destinies. 

The  armies  went  into  winter  quarters.  Captain  Fisk  en- 
joyed there  the  society  of  his  family,  for  whose  accommodation 
his  boys  erected  a  comfortable  hut;  and  on  their  return  he  vis- 
ited, on  leave  of  absence,  his  friends,  his  parish,  his  beloved 
parents.  Everywhere  he  spoke  cheerfully  of  the  service,  deci- 
dedly of  the  issue  of  the  war,  but  rather  sadly  of  the  task  which 
he  saw  the  opening  spring  would  devolve  upon  himself  and  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  knew  that  hard  fighting  was  at 
hand;  that  by  the  most  terrible  battles  only  could  the  military 
power  of  the  confederacy  be  broken;  that  sweet  peace  must 
come  by  bloody  victory.  His  mind  was  decided  as  to  his  own 
part  in  the  arduous  work,  and  that  decision  sobered  him ;  the 
brightness  of  his  fac*^  was  shadowed,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  that  out  of  the  carnage  he  might  not  come ;  he 
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knev  that  many  whom  he  loved  wonld  not.  Not  the  less  de- 
terminedly did  he  return  to  the  Rapidan.  ITe  went  back  as 
the  ancient  martyrs  went  to  their  endurances.  He  went  aa 
confessors  had  been  wont  to  go  before  their  persecutors.  He 
went  as  he  himself  would  have  gone  to  any  solemn  duty.  It 
was  the  grandest  moment  of  his  life.  It  was  the  very  crowa 
of  all  his  attainments.  The  future  rayed  back  its  experience 
upon  the  present.  The  partifig  was  unlike  all  previous  ones. 
During  the  winter,  while  they  lay  on  the  Rrtpidan,  waiting 
fur  the  spring  to  summon  them  ''on  to  Richmond,"  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  unanimously  elected  him  as  Chaplain.  It  was 
a  position  that  he  had  sought  when  he  first  thought  of  entering 
the  army  ;  but  he  resolutely  declined  it  now.  He  had  all  along 
been  as  a  chaplain  to  his  comrades;  been  more  than  a  chaplain 
could  be.  He  had  been  a  Christian  officer,  illustrating  in 
camp  and  on  the  march  and  in  battle  the  noblest  religious 
character.  He  decidedly  rebuked  all  the  vices  of  the  aimy. 
He  gently  soothed  the  sick  and  wounded ;  prayed  with  the 
dying,  and  over  the  dead.  Touching  memories  of  him  have 
been  recalled  in  our  hospitals  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  'O,** 
said  one  in  Washington,  "he  is  the  man  who  put  his  arm  around 
me  so  kindly,  and  begged  me  to  promise  him  that  I  would 
never  utter  another  oarh ;  and  I  never  have."  Said  another : 
"  Captain  Fisk — O,  yes !  he  helped  me  off  the  field  after  that 
dreadful  battle,  gave  me  his  blanket,  and  spoke  kind  words  of 
cheer  that  helped  to  keep  me  alive."  Multitudes  could  testify 
of  his  fidelity  to  them.  It  was  his  jdaily  duty  to  care  both  for 
the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  all  about  him.  We  knew,  said  his 
boys,  that  he  loved  us.  Said  one  of  our  Generals:  "I  loved 
him  better  than  any  man  in  the  army."  Said  the  General  on 
whose  staff  he  served,  **  When  he  was  in  my  little  military 
family,  we  often  had  generals  and  colonels  to  dine  with  us; 
but  whoever  were  the  guests,  I  always  asked  the  Captain  to 
say  grace — not  that  I  cared  for  it,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  re- 
ligion— and  he  never  declined.  Sometimes,  when  we  were  on 
short  rations,  I  used  to  rally  him,  suggesting  that  the  grace 
should  not  exceed  the  rations ;  but  he  was  never  oflfended,  and 
always  demeaned  himself  like  a  Christian.     He  had  the  right 
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kind  of  reli^on."  So,  before  officers  and  soldiers  ho  stood  as 
the  representative  of  Christ,  and  he  accomplished  more  for  the 
Master  and  for  the  men  than  if  he  had  been  officially  their 
chaplain.  In  this  opinion  of  others  he  himself  shared.  Bnt 
it  was  not  this  which  principally  moved  him  to  decline  the 
chaplaincy.  He  knew  that  his  own  company  would  regret  his 
removal  from  the  command  of  them.  He  knew  that  many 
yonng  men,  some  of  them  his  own  parishioners,  must  meet  fiery 
•  trials  in  the  catnpaign  which  was  to  open.  His  duty  was  with 
them.  He  would  share  their  lot ;  if  it  must  be  so,  their  fate. 
As  captain,  he  would  be  chaplain.  He  would  carry  Christ  into 
the  forefront  of  battle ;  he  would  lift  up  his  prayers  with  his 
hnzzas,  as  he  cheered  his  brave  boys  in  the  thick  of  peril.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  he  resolutely,  heroically  decided. 

The  campaign  opened,  as  he  foresaw  it  must,  with  the  sever- 
est fighting  of  the  war.  Under  the  gallant  Gten.  Hancock,  his 
regiment  was  assigned  to  responsible  and  dangerous  duty.  No 
man  among  all  the  veterans  in  that  renowned  corps  was  more 
courageous  and  hopeful  and  determined  than  Captain  Fiak. 
His  last  act,  before  he  crossed  the  fatal  river,  was  the  partaking 
of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  with  his  fellow-disciples.  With 
true  Christian  devotion,  he  proceeded  to  offer  himself,  a  vica- 
rious sufi\irer,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  Master,  for  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  love. 

It  was  in  the  first  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Wilderness  that 
he  fell.  Encouraging  his  men  and  leading  them  forward,  he 
had  advanced  to  the  very  front  of  our  lines.  One  furious 
charge  of  the  enemy,  and  still  another,  had  been  successfully 
repulsed,  when  our  lines  broke,  and  one  company  after  another 
retreated.  Captain  Fisk  still  held  his  ground,  almost  alone, 
unwilling  to  give  way,  rallying  his  men  with  cheerful  voice, 
and  determined  to  win  victory.  It  was  then  that  he  received 
his  wound,  coolly,  bravely  trying  by  his  own  heroic  determina- 
tion to  save  the  field  ;  and  he  was  borne  back  to  the  hospital. 
At  length,  suflering  severely  in  the  removal,  he  was  taken  to 
Fredericksburg,  where  all  that  skill  and  kind  attention  and 
earnest  prayer  could  do,  was  done  for  his  recovery.  His  be- 
loved wife,  a  sister,  and  a  brother  joined  their  tender  minis- 
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tries  at  his  bedside.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  sister,  he 
said  to  her,  ''  I  don't  know  but  the  Lord  is  going  to  take  me 
through  this,  after  all."  ''  But,"  she  said,  **  you  are  not  anxions 
about  that  ?"  *'  (),  no !  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  die,"  was  his 
earnest  reply.  On  the  next  day  he  said,  "I  should  really  like 
to  recover,  for  many  reasons,  but  am  willing  to  go."  To 
Bishop  Mcllvane,  who  called  to  see  him,  he  said,  ^*  Christ  is  a 
present  help.  Living  or  dying.  I  can  put  my  trust  in  him." 
In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Bishop's,  he  replied :  '^  Had  I 
not  been  willing  to  give  my  life  for  my  country,  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  the  war." 

Tender  were  his  parting  words  to  the  loved  ones  who  were 
with  him ;  precious  his  messages  to  those  who  were  absent. 
Glorious  were  his  anticipations.  Death  brought  no  dismay  to 
him.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  door 
to  another  world  which  he  longed  to  visit.  So  attractive  was 
heaven  to  him,  that  the  earth  held  him  slightly.  Touching 
in  those  last  days  was  the  love  he  bore  his  country.  His  over* 
flowing  humor,  the  innocent  playfulness  of  his  heart,  burst 
freely  out  amidst  all  his  sufferings.  We  can  here  transcribe 
but  a  small  part  of  what  he  said  which  is  worthy  of  memorial. 
Much  of  it  is  too  sacred  for  public  repetition.  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  days  when  he  lay  in  the  hospital,  he  said :  '^  I  lay 
there  so  soothed  I  1  thought  of  everybody  and  everything.  I 
heard  the  birds  sing  through  the  shutters  so  pleasantly  I  and 
many  things  pleasant  I  heard,  a  great  way  farther  up.  I 
thought  I  should  die  before  night,  and  I  was  very  happy." 
"  Once,"  writes  his  sister,  "  I  requested  him  not  to  thank  me 
for  every  little  attention.  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  ^  Thank 
you,  I  wont.' "  On  the  day  before  his  death  he  thought  he 
should  then  die,  and  he  said  to  a  friend  who  had  faithfully 
cared  for  him:  ^'  You  have  done  all  you  could  to  save  my  life. 
I  thank  you.  Now  make  your  life  an  earnest  Christian  one." 
To  another:  "Doctor,  you  have  done  all  you  could  to  save 
me.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Give  my  love  to  all  your  friends." 
*'  It  is  pleasant  to  have  so  many  precious  friends  around  me." 
Naming  many  friends,  he  sent  to  them  personally  his  love. 
^'  I  shall  soon  be  in  the  New  World,  and  know  all  about  its 
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glories."  *'  What  news  from  the  front  ?"  was  his  frequent  in- 
qniry.  "  Well,  I  can't  fight  any  more.  The  rest  must  doit, 
taking  right  hold  of  it.^^  He  wished  to  be  told  frankly  how 
matters  were  with  oar  armies,  bearing  on  his  great  heart,  to  the 
last,  the  cause  for  which  he  was  dying. 

It  was  on  the  Sabbath  that  he  died.  In  the  morning  it  was 
said  to  hira :  "Many  pra^yera  will  go  up  for  you  to-day,  from 
your  church  in  Madison,  from  Shelbarne,and  Oharlemont,  and 
Philadelphia."  With  his  own  smile,  he  answered :  *'  It  will  be 
a  pertiBct  string  of  prayers,  wont  it  ?"  Waking  from  sleep,  he 
said,  smiling :  **  I  think  I  shall  get  my  order  to-day.  Don't  you 
tliink  so  ?  I  mean  my  great  order."  Afterward  :  "  Death 
can't  be  far  off  now.  Heaven  is  a  better  country  than  this. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  heaven  right  offV*  "  I  shall  soon  be 
there,  and  aU  about  it.^^  "Plant  flowers  on  my  grave." 
"Give  General  Carroll  my  love.  Tell  him  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  go  or  stay,  as  God  wills,  and  hope  it  is  the  same  with 
him."  "  This  is  the  end,  I  suppose."  "  All  is  well."  "  My 
dear  father  and  mother,  and  all  the  loved  ones — how  I  love 
them  all  I"  He  repeated  some  iirtes  of  the  hymns, "  Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul,"  and  "  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me."  Looking  from 
one  to  another,  in  a  clear  voice  he  said  :  "  Ooad  bye !  good 
bye !"  "  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  was  his  reiterated  expression  of 
his  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  these  were  his  last  words  on 
earth. 

Wrote  one  who  was  with  him  to  the  last:  "Those  still 
Sabbath  honrs  were  more  sacred  than  any  I  have  ever  known, 
eapecially  from  two  o'clock  P.  M.  to  twenty  minutes  past  six, 
when  our  precious  one  passed  through  the  pearly  gates,  which 
had  seemed  to  stand  ajar  for  honrs.  Did  he  not  really  see, 
through  those  opening  gates,  glories  that  held  his  enraptured 
vision,  even  before  he  had  ceased  to  look  upon  ns  ?  Otherwise 
I  cannot  believe,  as  I  think  of  those  widely-opened,  earnest 
eyes,  looking  upward  so  intently,  till  a  beautiful  light  seemed 
reflected  upon  his  own  face  while  he  gazed.  Twice,  at  least, 
that  radiant,  unearthly  smile,  that  I  have  never  seen  except 
on  the  countenance  of  a  dying  Christian,  came  over  his  fear 
tures,  so  marked  as  to  startle  us  almost,  and  make  ns  look  into 
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each  others'  faces  for  an  explanation  which  we  all  telt  in  our 
hearts.  I  think  that  no  one  present  doubted  that  the  veil^ 
through  which  we  longed  in  vain  to  look,  was  more  or  less  re- 
moved for  him,  and  that  those  smiles  which  we  were  permitted 
to  see  on  the  dying  face  were  reflectiims  from  the  *  heaven ' 
that  certainly  was  not  then  *  far  off'  from  him.  It  is  not  for 
any  pen  to  describe  that  scene.  No  one  who  was  privileged  to 
be  there  can  ever  forget  it.  The  moment  came  when  we  lis- 
tened in  vain  for  the  gentle  breathing.  The  chest,  the  pulse, 
were  quiet ;  the  cold  hand  answered  not  to  the  pressure  of 
love.  For  an  hour  it  was  given  me  to  sit  alone,  closing  the 
lips  so  prone  to  affectionate  wnrds  and  caresses,  and  the 
eyes  that  would  no  more  look  love  into  mine.  It  was  sweet  to 
think  he  was  at  rest  After  a  life  of  nearly  thirty-six  years, 
an  eventful  life,  of  some  hardship  and  much  toil,  of  wide  travel 
and  much  study,  a  life,  of  late,  of  great  privations  and  long 
wea?-y  marches,  he  had  halted  now,  and  was  forever  at  rest. 
In  many  battles  he  had  bravely  faced  the  foe,  and  had  now 
met  the  last  enemy,  and  was  victorious  through  Christ.  Blessed 
end  of  a  beautiful  life  I  What  hour  so  fitting  for  the  Christian 
minister,  whose  Sabbaths  have  been  all  work  daySy  to  pass 
away  to  his  eternal  rest,  as  the  evening  of  the  holy  Sabbath?" 
Tidings  of  his  death  were  conveyed  to  his  General,  who  lay 
wounded  in  Fredericksburg,  who  said,  overcome  with  emotion, 
"  Well,  when  such  a  man  dies,  we  know  where  he  has  gone ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Although  I  am  not  a  religious  man 
myself,  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  such  a  religion  as  his.  I  never 
knew  just  such  a  Christian:  so  genial,  so  firm  amid  tempta- 
tions, so  cheerful  under  all  sorts  of  discouragements  1"  His 
faithful  John,  the  soldier  who  had  been  detailed  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, and  whom  he  tenderly  thanked  in  his  last  hours  for  his 
unwearied  kindness,  bewailed  his  death  with  touching  sorrow, 
and  promised  from  that  time  to  serve  the  Master  whom  his 
captain  had  always  commended  to  him.  So,  from  high  and 
low,  from  otticers  and  men,  from  wounded  sufferers  and  from 
soldiers  at  the  front  of  battle,  one  wide  lament  attested  the 
sincere  grief  of  all  that  the  noblest  man  among  them  had 
fallen.     Nor  were  those  all.    Letters  of  condolence  came  from 
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acholars  and  old  companions  and  many  friends,  wlio  felt  that 
a  personal  grief  and  loss  had  fallen  upon  them.     A  large  and 
afiectionate  parish  was  widowed.     A  large  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen, his  former  parishioners,  tenderly  cared  for  his  remains. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Madison,  where  a  funeral  discourse  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Eustis,  of  New  Haven  ;  and 
thence  to  Shelburne  Falls,  his  native  place,  in  whose  beautiful 
cemetery  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried.     The  spot  had  a 
wonderful   charm   for  him.     The  hills  of  God  rise  grandly 
around  it  to  the  sky,  in  an  unbroken  circle.     The  river  flows 
gently  along  the  valley,  and  the  variegated  forests  clothe  the 
landscape  with  manifold  vesture.     On  the  Sabbath  day,  one 
week  from  his  death,  the  funeral  services  occurred  in  Shel- 
burne.    Along  the  route  to  his  native  place,  great  respect  had 
been  paid  to  his  remains.    The  bells  of  the  towns  had  been 
tolled  as  his  body  was  borne  homeward,  and  many  voices  had 
expressed  their  sorrow,  and  many  tears  had  testified  to  the 
grief  of  his  countrymen.    But  on  this  Sabbath  day,  still  more 
marked  was  the  regard  for  his  memory,  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
people  for  the  fall  of  a  favorite  hero.     Professor  Tyler,  of  Am- 
herst College,  preached  a  sermon  tender  with  its  personal  grief 
and  appreciation  of  the  dead.    Ministers  of  neighboring  par- 
ishes had  adjourned  their  services,  that  they  and  their  people 
might  honor  one  whose  name  and  fame  they  cherished.     The 
church  could  hold  but  a  small  portion  of  the  multitude  which 
had  assembled  from  all  the  towns  around.    Flowers  in  grace- 
ful forms  were  piled  upon  his  coffin.    A  long  procession  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  the  grave. 

Our  limits  forbid  even  the  outlining  of  the  character  of  Sam- 
uel Fisk.  Friend,  scholar,  wit,  writer,  preacher,  soldier ;  his 
life  is  a  rare  study,  worthy  the  thought  and  painting  of  a  phil- 
osophic artist.     We  barely  allude  to  a  few  characteristics. 

He  possessed  wonderful  affect ionateness.  His  heart  seemed 
to  be  void  of  all  selfishness,  and  it  ran  over  in  spontaneous 
and  abundant  love  for  others.  He  was  the  favorite  in  every 
circle.  He  drew  all  hearts  to  himself,  however  diverse  they 
might  be  from  each  other.     He  rejoiced  more  in  others'  hap- 
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piness  than  in  his  own,  though  he  was  always  happy.  His 
heart  was  childlike,  thongli  his  mind  was  manly.  Tlie  love 
that  he  bore  to  his  parents  seemed  to  brighten  with  his  years. 
From  the  Pyramids  he  looked  toward  his  native  place,  and 
longed  to  throw  his  arms  around  Ins  mother  and  tell  her  how 
he  loved  her.  He  inclosed  the  first  money  he  received  for 
preaching,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  and  sweetly  told  her  how 
much  he  owed  it  to  her  that  he  coald  preach  the  gospel. 
Against  the  decided  verdict  of  his  class,  the  valedictory  was 
given  to  another  which  they  all  thonght  belonged  to  him.  Yet 
at  the  President's  levee  on  commencement  day,  he  sat  with 
bis  saccessfal  friend,  with  his  arm  around  his  neck  as  usual. 
His  affectionateness  made  him  a  rare  pastor.  His  own  love 
was  irradiated  with  love  of  Christ. 

He  had  an  overflowing  cheerfulness.  It  sparkled  in  all  con- 
ditions. The  more  depressing  the  circnmstances,  the  larger 
was  the  ontgush  of  his  mirth.  His  face  was  ever  beaming; 
his  very  presence  was  a  tonic.  He  carried  hope  in  his  liand ; 
his  voice  was  like  a  melody.  Possessed  of  native  wit,  which 
seasoned  all  his  speech,  he  used  it  for  the  joy  of  others.  The 
arrows  that  he  let  fly,  did  not  rankle.  He  was  thoroughly 
honest  in  his  serene  mirthfulness.  Tlie  secret  of  his  unfailing 
cheerfulness  is  given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother,  in  one 
of  the  noblest  sentiments  in  human  language :  **I  am  cheerful 
and  happy,  day  by  day,  because  I  think  God  is  my  friend,  and 
is  doing  all  things  rightly  for  me  and  all  mine,  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  world  and  for  the  universe."  This  has  an  Edward- 
eau  tone  ;  it  is  thoroughly  Christian.  They  are  great  words, 
and  they  give  the  real  secret  of  his  life. 

Words  cannot  attest  his  patriotism.  His  life  is  the  record  of 
that,  and  his  death  sealed  it.  When  Captain  Fisk  decided  to 
join  the  army,  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  "  I  go  as  at  the  call  of 
God.  Do  not  be  over-anxious  about  us.  Jf  we  live,  it  will  be 
to  do  our  duty.  If  we  die,  it  will  be  heaven."  He  refers  to 
his  brother  also,  who  had  previously  entered  the  western  army. 
His  call  to  the  military  service  was  as  clear  to  him  as  his  for. 
mer  call  to  the  ministry.  He  felt  that  his  country  must  be 
saved  at  all  hazards,  whoever  fell.    He  counted  not  his  lite 
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dear,  if  that  was  the  price  of  the  nation's  life.  He  clearly  saw 
God^B  hand  in  this  greatest  of  wars.  In  one  of  his  letters  we 
find  this :  ^^  The  clouds  are  black  and  thick  enough  near  the 
ecvrth^  but,  high  above  all,  God's  sun  shines  out  bright. 
Notwithstanding  our  governmental  corruption,  I  think  too  many 
good  men's  lives  have  been  offered  up  in  the  contest,  for  the 
cause  to  fall  through.  They  are  wasted  as  far  as  human  man- 
agement is  concerned,  but  not  in  the  Lord's  plan.  Yery  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  His 
army  letters,  which  have  now  been  gathered  into  a  volume, 
were  written  to  awaken  patriotism,  to  keep  up  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, to  set  our  cause  on  a  basis  of  principle,  and  to  recall 
mlers  and  oflScers  and  people  and  soldiers  to  their  responsi- 
bility to  God.  He  saw  that  the  war  must  be  carried  success- 
fully through,  and  he  saw  slavery  perishing  in  its  triumphant 
progress ;  and  he  saw  a  golden  future  rising  before  the  af- 
flicted, stricken  nation.    He  fought  as  a  Christian  patriot. 

His  love  to  Christ,  sincere  and  earnest,  was  the  crown  of  his 
life.  It  pervaded  his  whole  character ;  it  controlled  all  his 
conduct.  Living  or  dying,  he  was  Christ's.  It  comforted  him 
in  his  last  moments  that  '*  Christ  had  never  forsaken  him." 
After  a  battle  he  wrote  to  his  mother  that  through  it  all  he 
*^felt  that  the  everlasting  arms  were  underneath  and  all  around 
^him."  His  best  Friend  was  always  with  him.  He  could  not 
fear.  Death  had  no  terror  to  him.  To  one  who  thought  that 
he  spoke  too  cheerfully  of  death  in  his  remarkable  letter  on 
reading  his  own  obituary,  he  wrote:  " Death  1  why,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  it,  I  hope !  'Tis  my  friend  and  yours.  I  thmk  just 
as  pjeasantly  about  the  subject  as  any  other;  why  shouldn't  I 
«p^aAj  familiarly  and  freely  about  it?  We  have  to  look  it  in 
the  face  out  here,  and  should  be  miserable  and  anxious  all  the 
time  if  we  did  not  take  cheerful  views." 

Unlike  some  persons  holding  high  ecclesiastical  positions, 
who  declare  that  religion  and  patriotism  are  utterly  divorced, 
his  patriotism  was  not  only  wedded  to  his  piety,  but  it  grew 
out  of  it.  Loving  Christ  mare^  he  did  not  love  his  country 
less.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  imitation  of  his  Lord,  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  offered  for  his  country ;  willing  to  lay 
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down  bis  life,  with  many  others,  that  millions  for  whom  Christ 
died  might  be  raised  to  manhood.  On  his  coffin  lay  the  cross, 
and  the  battle-stained  flag  which  streamed  over  him  in  the 
charge  of  the  Wilderness.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Chris- 
tian patriot. 

We  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  with  the  words  of  Captain 
Fisk  himself,  written  to  his  parents,  in  one  of  the  darkest  peri* 
ods  of  the  war :  "I  have  faith  in  the  cause  and  in  the  people, 
and  in  God,  who  overrules  all,  that  this  tremendous  stru^le 
shall  not  be  in  vain ;  and  if  my  blood  is  poured  out,  along  with 
that  of  thousands  of  others,  I  shall  not  give  it  grudgingly,  nor 
call  it  wasted." 
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Akticm  VI,— sabbath  school  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Chradimted  Su/nday  School  Text  Books.  By  Ohables  E. 
Knox.  Outline  of  the  Saviour's  Life.  I.  The  Primary 
Tear.  IL  The  Second  Year.  IIL  The  Third  Tear.  New 
Tork:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 

A  Tear  with  St.  Paul.  By  Ohables  E.  Knox.  New  Tork : 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 

Those  whose  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  two  gener- 
ations are  accustomed  to  specify  among  the  changes  they  have 
witnessed,  the  multiplication  and  enlargement  of  Sabbath 
schools.  About  half  a  century  ago,  and  not  far  from  the  time 
when  "  the  standing  order "  of  churches  in  this  State  ceased 
to  be  recognized  as  such  by  law,  the  minds  of  Christian  people 
began  to  devise  measures  for  the  religions  instruction  of  chil- 
dren upon  the  Sabbath  day  in  classes  or  schools.  This  innova- 
tion upon  the  customs  of  the  people,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  met 
with  disfavor,  if  not  with  actual  opposition  from  the  church 
organizations.  The  earliest  schools  are  supposed  to  have  been 
commenced  by  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  at 
their  own  charges ;  neither  the  brotherhood  of  believers  nor 
the  ecclesiastical  society  having  any  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  making  any  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  district  school  house  afforded  a  more  convenient 
place  of  assembly  than  any  which  the  church  could  provide. 

Since  that  day,  great  changes  have  been  made  in  common 
schools  and  those  of  higher  grade,  in  respect  to  books,  appara- 
tus, and  methods  of  instruction ;  and  similar  changes  are  seen 
in  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  the  place  they  hold  in  Christian 
thought.  They  are  now  deemed  indispensable  as  a  sphere  of 
religious  activity,  and  equally  indispensable  for  complete  relig- 
ious instruction.  Christian  churches  of  every  denomination 
would  feel  that  their  influence  was  greatly  abridged  without 
the  Sabbath  School.  And  parents  who  should  openly  avow  an 
intention  of  keeping  their  children  away  from  the  school  and 
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directing  their  religious  instraction  themselves,  would,  in  some 
quartc]*8,  be  almost  ostracised.  Good  men  would  shake  their 
heads,  and  sigh,  and  say  that  for  the  good  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  for  no  other  reason,  the  parents  and  the  children  should 
go  together  to  the  church  school.  The  very  structure  of  our 
houses  of  worship  attests  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
people,  for  no  such  building  is  complete  without  its  separate 
apartments  conveniently  arranged  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Sabbath  school. 

But  this  institution  of  so  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  is  not  so 
much  a  hraneh  of  the  church  as  it  is  an  offshoot  and  sucker;  it 
is  not  generally  directed  or  controlled  by  the  brotherhood ;  it  is 
not  committed  to  the  oversight  of  the  pastor.  The  course  of 
study,  the  selection  of  hymn-books  and  libraries,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  and  superintendents,  are  determined  not  by  the 
church  or  its  officers,  but  by  an  organization  as  distinct  from 
that,  as  both  are  from  the  parish.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
church  elects  a  superintendent,  but  this  is  not  the  prevalent 
usage ;  sometimes  it  is  done  by  the  teachers ;  sometimes  by  the 
ballot  of  the  whole  school;  sometimes  the  appointment  is 
made  no  one  knows  how,  or  for  how  long;  while  the  pastor  is 
but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach,  a  welcome  visitor  if  he  chooses  to 
go  in,  but  not  the  recognized  head  and  leader,  as  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  devotions  of  the  church  and  presiding  elder  in 
its  deliberations.  Kor  does  it  help  the  matter  for  him  to  mag- 
nify his  office  as  a  teaching  brother,  for  usually  his  function  of 
teaching  is  supposed  to  be  discharged  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
practically  no  place  for  him  officially  in  the  school  room.  He 
is  there  by  courtesy,  if  he  makes  a  casual  visit ;  he  is  on  a  level 
with  the  other  teachers,  if  he  takes  a  class. 

In  other  words  the  Sabbath  school  and  the  church  are  pra^ 
ticaUy  and  generally  two  institutions  and  not  one;  and  this, 
partly  because  the  ministers  at  the  outset  did  not  altogether 
favor  Sabbath  schools,  and  in  later  years  have  either  been 
unwilling  to  intrude  or  have  felt  that  they  had  work  enough  in 
preaching  two  or  three  times,  and  conducting  a  prayer  meet- 
ing ; — and  partly  because  we  have  been  carrying  democracy 
.to  an  extreme  in  theory,  denying  that  the  pastor  is  by  virtue 
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of  his  office  the  rector  of  the  church.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
some  other  systems,  in  which  the  pastor,  ex  officio^  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  catechizing  and  instruction  of  the  youth. 

It  is  a  proper,  nay,  rather  a  serious  question,  whether  in  this 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  people  have  not  come  to  attach  a 
factitious  importance  to  the  Sabbath  school,   making  it  not  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  an  end  itself.    Yarious  things  look  that 
way.    For  example,  we  set  ourselves  to  write  and  then  to  sing 
hymns  laudatory  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  great  numbers  and 
extravagant  disproportion  ;  while  the  hymns  of  the  churcli  are 
ruled  out  and  set  aside.     The  Eev.  George  Bacon  in  a  recent 
essay   estimates  that  in  some  collections   of  Sunday  school 
music  books  three  quarters  of  the  hymns  are  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  the  Sunday  school.     '^  In  all  sorts  of  verse  and 
metre  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  school  is  extolled.    The 
Sunday  schools  are  represented  as  of  all  places  in  the  world 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fascinating,  the  most  seductive. 
Children  cry  for  them.     There  is  the  most  irrepressible  and 
ardent  longing  to  get  into  them,  and  when  they  are  entered 
to  remain  in  them.     If  tliere  is  an  allusion  to  the  seasons,  it  is 
only  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  the  school  in  each 
of  those  particular  seasons.     Sunday  schools  in  spring,  Sunday 
schools  in  summer,  Sunday  schools  in  autumn,  Sunday  schools 
in  winter,  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon, — rain  or  shine, 
wet  or  dry,  cold  or  hot, — they  are  presented  under  all  these 
phases,  and  their  worth  and  glory  under  each  and  all  of  these 
circumstances  especially  extolled.     For  one  hymn  in  which  the 
love  of  God  is  celebrated,  there  are  three  in  which  the  glory  of 
the  Sunday  school  is  celebrated.     For  one  hymn  in  which  the 
love  of  Christ  to  little  children  is  praised  and  thanked,  there  are 
three  in  which  the  desirableness  and  excellence  of  the  Sunday 
school  is  enlarged  upon."* 

Then,  again,  what  pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  an  interest  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  with  anniversaries,  premiums,  picnics, 
garments  to  the  poor,  Christmas  trees,  and  the  like. 

Then  how  often  we  hear  the  lamentation  that  young  men  at 

*  The  Sunday  School  Times,  November  26th.  1864. 
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a  certain  age  deeert  the  Sabbath  school,  as  if  their  presence  or 
absence  was  the  crncial  test  of  character. 

And  then,  again,  we  have  the  new  doctrine  that  everybody 
ought  to  attend  Sabbath  school ;  that  it  is  the  place  for  the 
middle  aged  and  the  old  as  well  as  for  children  ;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  people  wonld  derive  more  profit  from  a  service  de- 
voted to  class  instruction,  than  from  spending  the  same  time  in 
worship  and  in  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  tmth. 

It  is  foreign  to  onr  purpose  to  discuss  these  points :  we  cite 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  one  institution  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

These  considerations  give  importance  to  the  question  whether 
our  Sabbath  school  instruction  at  the  present  day  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  whether  we  accom- 
plish what  we  ought  to  do  with  a  system  so  popular  and  preva- 
lent as  this  is. 

That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  wish  distinctly  to 
concede  that  great  good  is  done  in  Sabbath  schools ;  that  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  at  definite  periods,  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  by  refined  and  Christian  teachers,  the 
contact  of  fresh,  young,  believing  hearts  with  the  receptive  and 
impressible  minds  of  children,  the  learning  of  Scripture  and 
of  hymns  by  heart, — and  other  things  inseparable  from  the 
Sabbath  school,  are  of  unspeakable  value;  even  though  the 
good  done  through  these  instrumentalities  cannot  be  parceled 
out,  and  separated  from  that  which  is  due  to  other  cooperating 
agencies.  At  the  same  time,  incidental  evils, — like  that  of 
weakening  parental  fidelity  and  responsibility,  and  that  of  ill- 
timed  and  erroneous  instruction, — compel  us  to  make  some 
limitations  in  the  praise  we  bestow. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  attempted  in  Sabbath  schools, 
during  the  time  of  from  fitly  to  ninety  minutes  of  the  session. 

1.  There  is  an  exercise  of  t/7(w*Atp/  involving  prayer,  sing- 
ing, and  the  reading  of  Scripture.  Important  things ;  useful 
in  the  educating  of  youth  ;  yet  often  so  managed  as  not  to  in- 
struct, and  not  to  help  devotion.  The  prayer  oftentimes  not 
worded  with  reference  to  children's  thoughts  and  necessities ; 
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and  no  intimation  being  given  to  them  that  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  but  keep  still  and  listen.  The  singing  is  enliven- 
ing, but  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance  whether  it  i^  devo- 
tional ;  the  probability  Ijeing  against  its  having  any  element 
of  prayer  or  praise.  The  reading  of  Scripture  may  have  an 
aim,  and  it  may  not.  If  the  Psalms  are  read,  it  may  be  devo- 
tionally,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  responsive  reading. 
If  the  Gospels,  it  may  be  with  a  barbarous  mutilation  of 
sense, — a  plain  narrative  being  chopped  up  into  fragments, 
read  alternately  by  the  superintendent  and  the  school.  Even 
if  this  exercise  has  the  merit  of  fixing  attention  and  giving  all 
something  to  do,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either  worship 
or  instruction.  Such  an  exercise  as  this,  in  common  schools 
and  in  our  Sunday  schools,  may  be  preparing  our  congrega- 
tions for  elaborate  liturgical  services;  but  if  we  were  advo- 
cating that  result,  we  should  say  by  all  means  take  devotional 
passages,  and  not  mere  narratives. 

2.  Next,  benevolent  contributions  are  to  be  taken  whenever 
it  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  treasurer. 

3.  Then  books  are  to  be  exchanged  and  reissued.  The 
method,  quite  likely,  will  be  one  which  interrupts  the  teacher 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  lesson.  Perhaps  instruction  must  le 
entirely  susp)ended  until  each  scholar  has  been  provided  with  a 
new  and  satisfactory  volume.  If  not,  then  there  will  be  im- 
patience and  uneasiness  to  have  the  lesson  over,  that  the  books 
may  be  examined  and  tasted. 

4.  Again,  the  teacher  is  interrupted  by  the  secretary,  who 
comes  to  ask  who  in  the  class  is  present  and  who  absent;  the 
statistics  of  the  school  being  so  important  that  everything 
must  give  way  to  this  inquiry. 

5.  Another  interruption  comes  in  the  form  of  newspapers 
to  be  distributed  ;  Wellsprings,  Child  at  Home,  Sunday  School 
Times,  and  Youth^s  Companions. 

6.  Some  minutes  will  perhaps  bo  taken  for  public  addressea 
from  the  superintendent,  or  visitors,  especially  from  stran- 
gers:— perhaps  in  application  of  the  lesson,  which  is  not  uni- 
form in  the  school ;  and  perhaps  in  reading  some  commen- 
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tary,  an  exercise  by  no  means  edifying  to  the  younger  ecliol- 
ars,  and  of  questionable  utility  at  the  be8t. 

7.  Music  being  very  important,  and  a  concert  or  anniversary 
near  at  hand,  some  time  must  be  redeemed  for  musical  practice, 
and  this  makes  seven  thingfi^  all  of  which  take  up  time  and 
break  in  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  Sabbath  schools, — that  a 
teacher  be  brought  into  the  closest  personal  contact  with  a 
small  group  of  scholars  of  the  same  general  attainments. 

This  idea,  we  fear,  is  too  generally  crowded,  where  we  have 
put  it,  down  to  the  foot. 

All  these  things  are  component  parts  in  our  popular  idea  of 
a  Sabbatii  school.  The  school  would  be  behind  the  age  that 
did  not  sing  and  pray  and  read  and  give,  and  have  its  weekly 
supply  of  books  and  periodicals.  A  large  part  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  comes  through  these  channels. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  so-called  devotional  services. 
How  often  these  fail  to  give  instruction  in  true  devotion  I  How 
seldom  is  any  distinction  made  in  respect  to  the  hymns  that 
are  sung,  whether  they  are  for  worship  or  not !  Nay,  how 
commonly  is  it  the  melody,  and  not  the  hymn,  that  determines 
the  selection  1  so  that  men  and  women  come  and  sing  as  if  they 
were  babes,  and  belittling  music  is  passed  off  as  dcvotioi] ! 

What  instruction  in  religion  is  given  by  means  of  libraries 
and  periodicals?  Who  compiles  the  library?  Who  chooses 
books  for  the  scholars  ?  Who  presumes  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  them,  or  even  to  advise  them  what  to  read  and  what 
to  avoid  ?  The  teacher  has  no  authority ;  perhaps  never  thinks 
of  exerting  an  influence.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  gen- 
erally the  fact  that  a  book  is  in  a  Sabbath  school  library  is  con- 
sidered an  endorsement  of  it  as  fit  for  Sunday  reading,  and 
that  most  pupils  never  question  the  propriety  of  reading  what 
they  receive  from  such  a  source.  It  may  be  Mayne  Reid's 
exciting  stories,  or  Timothy  Titcomb's  works,  or  Abbott's  his- 
tories, or  Trowbridge's  moral  fictions,  or  Peter  Parley's  works, 
or  books  more  usually  classified  as  novels  ;  no  matter ;  if  it  is 
a  library  book,  it  m  aU  right !  And  what  is  taught  in  this 
way  is  part  of  our  present  system  of  Sabbath  school  instruc- 
tion !    Says  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  "  We  need  not  wonder  that, 
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in  no  age  since  Christianity  was  promulged,  have  so  many 
professing  Christians  held  tlieraselves  aloof  from  sound  and  ed- 
ifyinir  books  on  religion.  This  repugnance  to  the  very  aliment 
in  which  our  evangelical  forefathers  delighted — this  disposition 
to  consider  truly  religious  writings  as  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing, if  not  abhorrent  to  taste,  has  led  to  a  perfectly  new  spe- 
cies of  literature,  the  growth  exclusively  of  modern  society  and 
of  the  modern  church ;  in  a  word,  to  that  which  may  be  de- 
nominated light  religious  reading^  And  then  he  adds, 
"  With  sadness  and  earnest  apprehension,  we  say  to  those  who 
counsel  for  the  faith  of  the  coming  age.  Take  h^ed  what  hooka 
your  souls  live  on  t  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  the 
selection  of  religious  reading  for  the  family  and  the  closet."* 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  instruction  given  directly  by 
teachers  to  their  classes.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  esti- 
mate the  proportion  of  those  who,  being  themselves  thoroughly 
furnished,  fulfill  their  ministry  by  imparting  knowledge  in  their 
classes.  But  we  go  into, schools,  and  notice  some  teachers  who 
have  found  the  half  hour  which  remains  after  all  the  other 
exercises  have  had  their  share,  too  long  for  their  need ;  and 
they  sit  in  silence,  waiting  for  the  closing  signal,  or  converse 
on  subjects  foreign  to  the  lesson,  or  permit  their  scholars  to 
read  the  new  library  books.  We  find  in  other  classes  no  in- 
struction given,  but  a  mere  memoriter  exercise.  A  teacher, 
with  eight  or  ten  scholars,  begins  at  one  end  of  the  class  to 
hear  the  hymn  or  the  scripture  which  has  been  learned  at 
home.  Those  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  unable  to  hear 
the  feeble  tones  of  their  classmates,  read  or  play  till  their  turn 
comes.  The  teacher  goes  the  rounds,  patiently  hearing,  help- 
ing, correcting,  giving  to  each  scholar  a  portion  of  time  in  due 
season  ;  and  by  the  time  all  have  recited,  the  hour  of  instruc- 
tion is  over.  This,  in  some  schools,  is  the  favorite  way  of 
spending  the  hour.  It  is  a  memoriter  recitation  of  verses 
learned  at  home.  We  find  another  class  in  which  the  teacher  is 
absent,  and  the  place  of  teacher  is  taken  by  a  scholar  from 

*  The  American  Sunday  School  and  its  Adjuncts,  205,  <fec. 
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another  bench,  or  by  a  stranger  who  has  given  no  thought  of 
preparation  for  the  lesson. 

We  ask  the  superintendent  what  the  school  are  studying^ 
and  find  that  one  year,  on  the  verse-a-day  system,  they  are  go- 
ing through  the  book  of  Genesis,  taking  seven  consecutive 
verses  every  Sabbath,  and  discarding  question  books  as  on  the 
whole  giving  the  teachers  more  trouble  than  profit.  Another 
time  they  are  in  the  profound  mysteries  of  John^s  gospel,  taking 
five  consecutive  verses,  without  regard  to  connection  of  thought 
or  incident,  and  holding  to  the  fiction  of  a  common  lesson  for 
the  school,  when  it  proves  on  inquiry  that  hardly  any  two 
classes  have  exactly  the  same  lesson.  We  ask  if  there  is  any 
study  of  a  catechism  ?  None.  Perhaps  the  articles  of  faith 
of  the  church  are  studied  ?  Never,  unless  the  pastor  has  a 
special  class  of  catechumens.  Is  there  any  plan  by  which  pu- 
pils are  carried  along  through  a  course  of  lessons,  so  that  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  a  scholar  will  have  gained  some  con- 
nected knowledge  of  the  histories,  the  epistles,  and  the  pro- 
phetical books?  Oh  no!  scholars  never  enter  the  school  ex- 
pecting such  a  course  of  study  as  that.  And  is  there  anything 
like  a  normal  class,  in  which  teachers  can  have  some  special 
training  for  their  work,  and  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  win- 
ning souls!    Nothing. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  onr  dissatisfaction,  and  some 
of  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  with  current  methods  of  Sab- 
bath school  instruction.  While  free  to  say  that  we  think  the 
praise  oflcn  bestowed  upon  our  Sabbath  school  system  is  exag- 
gerated, we  should  be  grieved  to  have  any  word  of  ours  quoted 
as  a  discouragement  to  teachers  who  are  working  in  that  sys- 
tem to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability.  But  it  is  a  se- 
rious question  whether  the  energy  and  activity  enlisted  there 
cannot  be  more  efficiently  directed  and  employed  than  is  done 
in  the  majority  of  our  schools;  and  the  question  becomes  vastly 
more  important  when  it  is  proposed  in  any  community  to  give 
up  one  of  the  stated  appointments  for  worship  and  pulpit  in- 
struction, aad  substitute  in  place  of  it  this  many-sided  exer- 
cise. 

The  expediency  of  such  a  change  we  do  not  discuss ;  but  this 
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matter  of  inBtruction  is  of  vital  importance.  What  edacation 
is  given  to  the  present  generation  of  yonth  ?  There  is  no  re- 
ligions instruction  in  public  schools;  very  little  in  private 
schools ;  no  study  of  Christian  doctrine ;  no  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity;  no  thorough  and  systematic  study  of 
God's  Word  out  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  next  to  none  in  it ! 
Are  we  not  training  up  a  race  of  pigmies,  instead  of  men  and 
women  conversant  with  religious  truth  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works  ? 

We  suggest,  then,  to  pastors  and  laymen  the  need  of  making 
a  great  deal  less  or  a  great  deal  more  of  Sabbath  schools, — less, 
not  holding  it  up  as  a  bounden  duty  that  every  one  should 
come,  and  that  Christian  parents  should  send  their  children  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  or  more^  making  them  really  schools,  with 
a  system  of  study,  with  graded  classes,  with  fewer  excrescences, 
and  making  them  subordinate  to  the  great  ends  of  Christian 
nurture  and  education. 

We  venture  also  to  offer  some  suggestions  of  possible  im- 
provements, which,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  Sabbath 
schools,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  We  would  have  every  school  that  is  connected  with  a 
church  put  under  the  acknowledged  supervision  of  its  pastor. 
The  8chool  cannot  afford  to  be  dissevered  from  his  sympathy 
and  thought,  nor  can  he,  whose  commission  requires  him  to 
feed  the  lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep,  afford  to  give  up  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  to  other  hands.  That  he  should  be  the 
acting  superintendent,  always  present  at  his  post,  and  charged 
with  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  school, 
is  not  the  essential  thing.  Other  labors  may  forbid  this ;  and 
he  may  find  other  men  whose  tact  and  attainments  better  fit 
them  to  direct  the  details  of  the  classes  and  the  methods  of  or- 
ganization. But  whatever  customs  may  have  prevailed,  we 
think  his  place  as  pastor  of  the  school  should  be  recognized 
without  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  without 
any  scruples  of  delicacy  on  his  own  part.  Let  him,  then,  have 
his  part  in  the  instruction  as  a  director  of  the  association,  who 
is  to  be  consulted  in  respect  to  any  important  change,  and  who 
is  responsible  in  his  measure  for  the  course  of  instruction  that 
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is  pursued,  for  the  teachers  that  are  employed,  for  the  songs 
that  are  sung,  and  for  the  literature  that  is  sent  out  weekly 
from  the  Sabbath  S(thool  to  the  homes  of  the  flock.  We  fear 
no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  pastor  and  superintendent. 
We  honor  the  lay  brethren,  who,  standing  by  the  school  from 
year  to  year,  have  used  their  oflice  well,  and  purchased  to 
themselves  a  good  degree ;  and  we  can  understand  how  pastors 
often  shrink  from  labors  which  others  are  willing  and  compe- 
tent to  assume.  But  we  are  persuaded,  that  to  secure  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  the  church  for  the  Sabbath  scliool,  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  must  often  be  in  the  fold  where  the  lambs 
are  gathered. 

And  this  theme  is  certainly  one  to  wliich  the  attention  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  phould  be  turned  during  their  semi- 
nary course.  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  pastoral  charge, 
the  relation  of  the  pastor  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  methods  of  usefulness  there,  should  by  no  means 
be  passed  by  or  slurred  over. 

2.  We  would  insist  most  rigidly  on  the  right  of  a  teacher 
to  have  the  exclusive  attention  of  his  pupils,  during  the  full 
time  allotted  to  class  instruction.  That  time,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  should  be  secure  from  interruption.  No  enumera- 
tion of  scholars,  no  distribution  of  books,  no  collection  of 
moneys,  no  conversation  should  divert  the  scholar's  mind  from 
the  lesson  which  at  that  moment  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Then,  if  ever,  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  unfolded  to  the  pupil's 
understanding ;  then  the  mind  is  to  be  impressed  with  solemn 
truths,  and  the  heart  attracted  to  Jesus ;  and  every  facility  is 
to  be  furnished  the  teacher  for  getting  access  then  and  there 
to  an  immortal  soul. 

3.  We  approve  most  fully  of  an  attempt  to  give  each  pupil 
a  systematic  education  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

And  to  accomplish  this  it  seems  necessary  to  give  up  the 
plan,  which  has  often  worked  so  well,  of  having  a  uniform 
lesson  tor  the  whole  school.  There  are  some  advantages  in 
this  uniformity,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  any  topic,  like  the 
life  of  the  ^^  hero  "  Moses,  may  be  so  treated  as  to  interest  and 
instruct  classes  of  very  diflTerent  ages  and  attainments.     For 
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any  one  year  all  the  scholars  above  the  lowest  grade  might  be 
studying  together  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  the  Gospels  But  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  Sabbath 
school  as  furnishing  the  staple  of  religious  instruction,  if  adults 
as  well  as  children  and  youth  are  to  be  attracted  thither  and 
retained  there  for  the  weekly  study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  it  not 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  systematic  course  of 
study  ?  If  something  more  is  aimed  at  than  the  conversion  of 
souls  and  their  encouragement  in  holy  living,  if  the  Christian 
education  of  the  whole  congregation  is  attempted,  must  not 
the  scholars  be  led  ''  from  strength  to  strength,"  in  a  well  con- 
sidered course  of  study  extending  over  a  period  of  years? 
And  if  there  is  an  order  of  study  which  is  better  than  another 
order,  how  can  each  group  or  class  be  educated  in  that  order, 
without  a  thorough  grading  of  the  school?  It  may  be  very 
desirable  that  at  some  period  of  life  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
should  be  carefully  and  consecutively  studied,  but  we  should 
not  approve  the  plan  of  taking  a  whole  school  through  it  at 
once.  Some  of  the  scholars  should  be  fed  with  milk  until 
they  are  able  to  bear  the  meat.  How  shall  we,  then,  provide 
for  furnishing  them  meat  when  they  are  grown  ? 

To  arrange  such  a  course  of  study,  of  course  requires  the 
wisdom  which  comes  by  experience;  and,  in  general,  the 
larger  the  school  the  more  complete  may  the  system  be  made. 
We  only  claim  that  some  system  is  essential.  And  some  such 
plan  as  this  is  worthy  of  attention.  Let  the  youngest  scholars, 
under  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  form  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  diversified  exercises  of  singing,  recitation,  and  in- 
struction. On  their  transfer  from  this  juvenile  department  to 
the  main  school,  let  them  commence  the  study  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  which,  in  one  aspect  and  another,  may  occupy  three 
years.  Let  them  learn  here  not  only  incidents,  but  the  con- 
nection of  incidents,  and  connect  his  biography  with  the  land 
in  which  he  dwelt.  After  this,  the  Book  of  Genesis  might 
occupy  a  year,  and  the  remaining  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment another  year.  Tlie  next  year  might  be  devoted  to  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  and  the  life  of  Paul.  Then,  for 
two  years,  the  time  would  be  well  spent  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
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Bomans  and  to  the  Hebrews.  And  the  next  year  a  selection 
from  the  Psalms  might  be  studied  in  their  historical,  pro- 
phetical, and  practical  character.  For  the  tenth  year,  we 
would  have  a  review  of  the  whole  range  of  Bible  history,  and 
we  would  not  consider  such  a  course  complete  until  another 
year  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Such  a  dividing  out  of  work  implies  of  course  that  there  is  a 
large  field  of  study  beyond.  Let  there  be,  then,  a  post- 
graduate course,  progressive,  but  variable  as  circumstances  may 
demand. 

The  question-books  of  Mr.  Knox,  whose  titles  we  have 
already  given,  are  part  of  a  series  which  aims  to  secure 
thoroughness  and  progress.  The  author's  full  plan  includes  a 
graduated  course  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  three  volumes  that  have  been  published 
are  designed  for  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  oral  in- 
struction of  the  Infant  Class.  Two  other  volumes  belong  to 
this  series,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  topical  lessons  of  the 
Bible  Class.  Each  of  the  three  contains  an  outline  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  but  with  a  different  series  of  incidents,  and  the 
idea  of  progressive  instruction  is  admirably  carried  out.  The 
maps  and  the  illustrations  are  also  attractive  and  helpful,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  l)e  favorite  question  books  with 
both  scholars  and  teachers. 

And  why  should  we  not  borrow  from  the  experience  of 
secular  seminaries,  and  establish  some  sort  of  normoA  schooLa 
for  those  who  desire  to  become  "  apt  to  teach  "  religous  truth  I 
The  weekly  lecture  and  the  pastor's  bible  class  may  take  this 
direction,  but  deficient  as  our  general  system  of  education  is 
in  this  particular,  there  certainly  seems  to  be  room  for  some 
institution  for  equipping  and  training  Sabbath  school  teachers 
for  their  work ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  such  an  institution 
in  a  central  place  would  be  well  sustained. 

We  foresee  that  this  plan  of  a  graduated  series  of  lessons 
will  encounter  the  objection  that  it  involves  too  much  difficulty 
in  its  execution.  It  is  not  certainly  so  simple  as  the  plan 
of  taking  a  verse  a  day  and  making  the  seven  verses  of  the 
week  the  text  for  the  Sabbath  lesson ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
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Sabbath  Bcbool,  challenging  the  public  to  attend  its  exercises 
and  appreciate  its  advantages,  may  gain  a  much  stronger  hold 
upon  all  who  wish  for  instruction,  and  may  retain  many 
young  men  who  think  themselves  too  old  to  keep  up  their  con- 
nection with  a  school  for  "  children,"  by  holding  up  to  view, 
for  .years  in  advance,  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  And  we 
know  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  experiments  in  this 
direction,  when  attention  is  so  generally  directed  to  the  Sab- 
bath school,  and  so  many  congregations  are  asking  for  new 
methods  of  instruction  to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  pulpit  dis- 
course. 
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Articlk  Vn.-.GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PopuLAB  elections  in  the  United  States,  and  the  discnseions 
incident  thereto,  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  viij:ilant 
attention  to  the  political  issues  of  tlie  day,  and  diffuse  a 
general  intelligence  of  which  we  justly  boast.  Among  the 
many  advantages  of  our  system,  we  count  it  not  the  least,  that 
it  is  educational.  As  a  school,  however,  for  acquiring  true 
and  just  views  of  government,  it  has  one  very  great  defect. 
Nearly  all  our  political  discussions  relate  to  some  pending 
election,  where  the  whole  question  practically  turns  on  the 
success  of  a  particular  candidate  for  office.  In  this  way,  the 
true  principle  in  issue  becomes  mixed  up  with  so  many  extra- 
neous influences,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly  lost 
sight  of,  or,  at  least,  of  being  so  perverted,  as  to  lose  the  sym- 
metry which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

In  Theology,  we  have  a  perfect  standard  which  we  hold  up 
to  men,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
In  the  law  we  have  an  inflexible  standard,  which  courts  guard 
with  jealous  care  from  every  extraneous  influence.  We  sepa- 
rate the  law  from  the  fact  and  bring  it  to  the  test  of  a  fixed 
and  established  standard.  But  the  only  standard  in  a  popular 
election  is  the  majority  of  votes.  Personal  prejudice  against, 
and  personal  partiality  for  a  candidate,  largely  influence  the 
canvass.  In  the  discussions  which  precede  an  election,  no 
candidate  is  likely  to  come  before  the  people  with  any  unwel- 
come truth.  He  can  hardly  be  expected  to  combat  popular 
errors,  or  to  breast  the  current  of  popular  prejudice.  The 
temptation  to  fall  in  with  the  current — to  increase  it — and  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  is  too  strong  for  candidates  to  resist. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  science  of  government — if  government 
has  its  true  philosophy  founded  in  immutable  principles,  are 
we  not  in  danger  of  having  these  principles  perverted  by  the 
loose  philosophies  manufactured  in  our  popular  elections  } 
The  statement  of  the  simplest  elementary   truths, — as  that 
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wherever  there  is  government,  there  must  be  the  governed — 
that  government  is  the  supreme  human  authority  over  the 
people,  and   that  the  people  are  under  it — would  fall   too 
harshly  on  the  ear,  to  be  ever  spoken  by  any  candidate  solicit- 
ing votes.    All  our  forms  of  expression  have  been  so  framed, 
as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  in  these  free  United  States,  the 
people  are  not  under  the  government,   but  over  it.     The 
people  rule.     The  people  are  sovereign.     The  will  of  the 
people  is  supreme.    We  call  the  government  an  agent,  thereby 
implying  that  its  powers  may  be  revoked  at  pleasure  and  con- 
trolled during  their  continuance.     We  call  the  government  a 
compact,  thereby  implying  that  it  is  only  an  agreement  and 
not  an  authority.     If  ever  we  venture  to  call  it  a  government, 
we  are  careful  to  qualify  the  expression  by  large  reservations 
of  sovereignty  to  the  people.     We  have  had  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  many  forms.     We  have  had  the  great 
popular  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    We 
have  had  the  lesser  popular  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the 
respective  States  or  State  sovereignty.     We  then  had  the 
popular  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  territories ;  and,  last 
of  all,  we  had  confederate  popular  sovereignty,  or  that  the 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  attempted  Southern  confede- 
racy were  sovereign.    And  then  came  the  contest  between  the 
government 'of  the  United  States,  the  only  true  sovereignty 
known  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  these  false  forms  of  popular 
^vereignty.     Then  came  the  trial  which  was  to  test  not  only 
the  strength  of  our  political  fabric,  but  the  soundness  of  cur- 
rent political  theories.     The  government  established  by  the 
Constitution  in  immutable  principles,  acting  on  its  right  of 
self  preservation  by  force,  and  steadily  refusing  to  abdicate  its 
authority  by  concession  or  negotiation,  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  all  the  false  sovereignties  arrayed  against  it,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  stood  forth,  not  only  victorious  in  arms, 
but  stronger  in  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  than  it  ever  was  before.  •  During  the  war,  we 
witn&sed  the  singular  spectacle  of  men  in  numberless  instan- 
ces volunteering  to  fight  against  the  political  theories  for  which 
they  vDted  at  the  polls.     It  will  be  a  still  more  singular  spec- 
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tacle,  if  Sonthern  rebols  shall  renounce  the  political  theories 
for  which  they  have  always  declared  they  were  ready  to  die, 
and  shall  acquiesce  in  principles  they  have  always  professed  to 
abhor.  It  is  safe  for  as  to  act  on  the  belief,  that  God  has  so 
made  men  that  they  will  submit  to  a  just  government. 

We  call  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  best  ever 
made.  Our  sacrifices  in  maintaining  and  preserving  it  have 
been  costly.  The  past  has  its  lessons  for  the  people.  They 
may  learn  that  it  is  not  safe  to  make  government  their  play- 
thing. They  may  learn  that  liberty  without  its  just  restraints 
becomes  anarchy.  They  may  learn  that  false  doctrines  long 
inculcated  will  in  the  end  be  acted  on,  and  surely  lead  to  dis- 
order. There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us.  no  need  in  the  future  of  our 
talking  so  much  about  liberty.  The  real  danger  to  liberty  is 
through  popular  license  and  insubordination.  There  is  need 
of  more  talk  about  the  paramount  duty  of  obedience  to  gov- 
ernment, and  of  less  about  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  popu- 
lar will.  Because  this  is  the  freest  and  best  government  in  the 
world,  we  hold  that  for  that  very  reason  it  ought  to  be  the 
best  obeyed. 

Government  is  instituted  among  men  to  secure  certain  great 
ends.  For  this*  purpose  it  must  have  an  artificial  machinery. 
It  is  a  machine.  We  call  it  a  machine,  and  speak  of  ita 
wheels  and  their  revolutions.  Like  all  machines,  it  must 
operate  on  its  own  principles  of  construction.  We  have  seen 
that  demonstrated.  Our  machine  of  government  was  con- 
structed to  move  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  I 
All  the  wit  of  man  could  not  make  it  run  on  slavery.  Like 
all  machines,  it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  restrain,  regulate, 
and  apply  the  motive  power.  A  water  wheel  erected  on  a 
river,  so  as  to  revolve  with  the  current,  but  having  no  pro- 
vision for  restraining  the  motive  power  of  the  river,  and 
applying  it  to  a  proposed  end,  would  not  be  a  machine.  So  a 
political  structure  moved  by  the  popular  will,  but  having  no 
provision  for  restraining  and  regulating  the  popular  will,  and 
applying  it  to  a  proposed  end,  would  not  be  a  goverhment. 
In  constructing  machines,  we  first  ascertain  the  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  imposed  on  matter,  and  conforming  our  work 
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to  these  laws,  rely  for  snccese  on  their  uniform  operation.  8o 
in  government,  trne  statesmanship  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
laws  which  the  Creator  has  imposed  on  man,  and  acting  in 
conformity  with  them.  If  we  violate  these  great  laws,  we  can 
no  more  expect  success  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
•  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  political  writers,  that  gov- 
ernment is  founded  on  compact.  A  compact  binds  those  who 
make  it,  but  nobody  else.  On  what  principle  can  a  majority 
bind  the  minority  by  a  compact  or  agreement?  And  how 
can  one  generation  of  men  bind  their  posterity  by  a  compact? 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  supposed  to  assort 
the  doctrine  of  compact,  when  it  declares  that  ^'  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
But  who  are  the  governed?  All  natural  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  incapable  of 
any  other  than  an  implied  or  presumed  consent.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  says  that  all  these  "  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  instituted."  Here  is  an  express 
declaration  that  men  cannot  alienate  their  own  natural  rights, 
much  less  the  natural  rights  of  others,  by  any  compact.  The 
consent  spoken  of  is  that  implied  consent  which  every  person 
is  justly  presumed  to  give  to  a  government  so  instituted  as  to 
secure  to  all  their  jnst  rights. 

It  is  a  current  American  idea,  that  government  is  founded 
in  the  will  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  many  loose 
phrases  which  have  grown  out  of  our  popular  elections. 
There  is  but  one  Being  in  the  Universe  whose  will  is  law. 
Human  will  is  no  standard  of  right  and  no  basis  of  authority. 
The  very  object,  use,  and  necessity  of  government,  is  to  re- 
strain and  regulate  it. 

We  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  philosophy  of 
government  which  does  not  recognize  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  Maker.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  begins  with  man 
as  a  created  being,  and  asserts  the  rights  with  which  he  is 
endowed  by  his  Creator.  These  natural  rights  imply  natural 
obligations,  for  no  one  could  enjoy  his  own  rights,  if  others 
were  not  |[)ound  to  respect  them.    Government  is  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  natural  obligations,  and  in  thia  way  the  protection  of 
natural  rights.  The  moral  restraints  of  reason,  affection,  and 
conscience  not  being  adequate,  human  government  comes  in 
aid  of  them.  Being  a  necelsitj,  we  find  arrangements  made 
by  the  Creator  for  its  institution.  We  find,  in  the  first  place, 
the  family  relation,  wliich  is  clearly  established  in  nature. 
Mankind  are  created  male  and  female,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  each,  with  desires  which  bring  them  together  as 
man  and  wife.  There  is  given  to  them  the  strongest  affections 
for  their  ofispring,  and  the  family  is  thus  constituted  with  the 
hbsband  and  father  as  its  natural  guardian.  In  like  manner, 
communities,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  families,  have 
their  guardians  in  nature  clearly  indicated  as  the  proper  per- 
sons to  make  and  enforce  rules  necessary  for  the  common  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  all.  The  husband  naturally  represents 
the  wife;  the,  father,  his  children;  and  competent  persons, 
those  who  are  incompetent.  As  communities  grow  and  ex- 
pand into  nations,  many  artificial  rights  and  obligations  spring 
into  existence,  but  the  great  principle  remains  unchanged. 

Superficial  readers  have  sometimes  failed  to  find  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  a  recognition  of  man's  relations 
to  Ood,  and  in  their  haste  have  called  it  an  atheistic  instru- 
ment. To  say  nothing  of  the  oath  or  solemn  appeal  to  God 
which  it  requires  of  all  its  officers,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  let  us  look  at  that  great  opening  declaration,  in  which 
the  ends  and  principles  of  our  government  are  set  forth. 
"To  form  a  more  perfect  union."  Harmony  and  order — 
heaven's  first  law.  "  To  establish  justice."  Justice,  that 
great  attribute  of  the  Almighty.  "  To  provide  for  the  general 
welfare."  He  careth  for  all  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  "  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty."  Religious 
liberty  or  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience. 
Civil  liberty  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  God  has 
given  to  every  human  being.  These  are  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  which  our  fathers  built  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. In  the  name  of  these  great  and  immutable  principles ; 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  whose  rights  and  obligations 
these  principles  are  the  measure  and  the  guaranty;  in  the 
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name  not  of  those  merely  who  acted  in  its  formation,  but  of 
all  tlie  people,  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established. 
It  is  but  a  poor  conception  of  the  meaning  of  those  celebrated 
words — '*  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  to  construe 
them  merely  as  the  majority  of  voters,  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  ratified.  This  majority  bore  no  comparison  to  that 
by  which  the  imperial  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
first  Napoleon  by  the  suffrages  of  the  voters  of  France.  Ours 
is  a  people's  government,  not  because  it  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  voted  on  its  adoption,  but  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  sometimes  been  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  government. 
But  the  seeds  of  civil  liberty  and  just  government  were  sown 
long  before,  and  had  already  germinated  into  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  great  truths,  that  man  was  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  an  absolute  and  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  that  the  true  end  of  govern- 
ment was  to  protect  and  secure  the  rights  which  man  thus  re- 
ceived from  his  Maker,  had  been  enunciated  long  before,  and 
with  more  precision  than  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Many  of  our  principles  of 
civil  liberty  are  as  old  as  Magna  Charts,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  of  English  origin.  They  grew  up  during  the  long 
struggle  between  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown  and  that 
sturdy  Saxon  spirit,  which  steadily  maintained  civil  liberty 
against  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  and  an  unfriendly  social 
system.  They  were  transplanted  here  by  men  who  came  to 
what  was  then  the  new  world,  that  they  might  epjoy  the 
rights  which  God  had  given  them,  and  here  in  a  virgin  soil, 
where  no  unfriendly  institutions  or  traditions  of  the  past  had 
taken  root,  constitutional  liberty,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  fair 
chance  for  a  full  and  complete  development. 

In  the  British  constitution,  the  security  of  civil  liberty  rests 
entirely  on  what  is  called  the  balance  of  power.  The  supreme 
authority  or  sovereignty  is  in  Parliament,  which  is  composed 
of  three  constituent  parts,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  House 
of  Commons.    All  these  three  constituent  parts  must  concur 
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in  every  Act  of  Parliament.  When  they  thus  concur,  there  is 
no  other  power  in  the  Realm  that  can  qnestion  or  resist  the 
Act  or  Order.  So  complete  is  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
that  Lord  Coke  says,  Parliament  can  do  anything  bnt  make  a 
man  a  woman.  Lord  Coke  in  this  fell  a  little  short  of  the 
true  English  law  ;  for  if  Parliament  should  declare  a  man  to 
be  a  woman,  every  Court  in  the  kingdom  must  hold  that  he  is 
a  woman.  The  only  security  is  in  the  check  which  each  con- 
stituent part  of  Parliament  has  on  the  other  parts,  and  in  the 
extreme  improbability,  or,  as  the  English  writers  say,  moral 
impossibility,  that  all  the  three  parts  will  ever  combine  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  the  people.  This  is  the  boasted  balance 
of  the  British  constitution ;  and  while  it  may  furnish  sufficient 
security  against  oppressive  legislation,  it  makes  no  adequate 
provision  for  getting  rid  of  old  abuses  which  have  already  be- 
come incorporated  in  their  system.  The  King  holds  by  hered- 
itary right.  He  is  not  accountable  for  his  acts.  He  cannot 
be  impeached,  for  the  fundamental  maxim  is — the  King  can  do 
no  wrong.  The  Lords  hold  by  hereditary  right,  and  act  on 
their  personal  honor  as  peers  of  the  Kealm,  but  without 
accountability.  Both  the  King  and  Lords,  by  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  preserving  their  own  prerogatives,  will  be  likely  to 
resist  innovations  in  the  laws,  even  where  the  changes  and 
progress  of  the  world  have  made  such  innovations  just  and 
beneficial. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  supplies  the  defects 
in  that  of  England  in  two  ways.  1.  By  making  more  divis- 
ions of  power,  and  in  this  way  providing  more  checks  against 
its  abn^e.  2.  By  subjecting  all  who  are  entrusted  with  power 
to  a  rigid  accountability. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  our  government  is  the  division 
of  powers  into  State  and  National.  When  slavery  and  its  at- 
tendant heresy  of  State  sovereignty  shall  disappear,  no  longer 
to  disturb  the  harmonious  workings  of  this  double  machinery, 
so  that  each  part  shall  move  in  its  proper  sphere  without  hin- 
drance or  obstruction,  the  wisdom  of  this  admirable  arrange- 
ment will  be  universally  seen  and  admitted. 
We  shall  best  comprehend  the  relations  of  the  State  and  Na- 
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tional  goveiTiraents  by  looking  to  the  history  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  seeing  how  tliey  came  into  existence.  At  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  American  Colonies 
were  mere  dependencies  of  the  British  crown.  They  were  not 
a  constituent  part  of  the  English  realm,  bnt  the  king  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  to  suspend  or  abrogate  at  pleasure^  the 
laws  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  to  subject  the  GoIonicK  to 
the  laws  of  Parliament,  in  which  they  had  no  voice  or  repre- 
sentation. This  was  the  precise  issue  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  king.  The  Colonies  did  not,  like  our  Southern  rebels, 
claim  to  overthrow  a  government  of  which  they  were  a  con- 
stituent part,  and  in  which  they  had  even  more  than  an  equal 
representation  ;  bnt  they  claimed  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion ought  to  go  together,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  British  subjects.  The  abettors  of  anarchy 
and  wild  revolution  can  find  nothing  in  the  teaching  or  exam- 
ple of  our  fathers  to  justify  their  mad  schemes.  The  United 
Colonies  became,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  United 
States,  and,  by  an  instinct  of  nationality,  drew  closer  together 
to  meet  the  impending  contest.  The  articles  of  confederation 
were  the  incipient  and  imperfect  construction  which  they  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  during  the  perils  and  perplexi- 
ties of  a  great  war,  which  taxed  their  energies  to  the  utmost. 
On  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  the  first  idea  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  men,  was  to  finish  what  was  only  begun, 
and  to  perfect  a  government  for  the  great  nation  foreseen  in 
the  future.  The  whole  period  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  one  forming  period,  or  period  of  gestation 
preceding  the  birth  of  a  nation.  The  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  thus  gradually  formed,  is  one  with  a  double  ma- 
chinery. At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
States  had  already  perfected  their  separate  organizations,  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  arrange  them  in  their  appropriate 
spheres,  so  as  to  revolve  in  harmony  around  a  common  centre. 
The  great  architects  who  were  called  to  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, were  not  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  regula- 
ting power,  without  which,  on  the  first  collision,  the  machine 
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wonld  Btop,  and  their  work  be  an  ntter  failure.  Four  plans, 
and  only  fonr,  were  submitted  to  the  convention — one  by  Ed- 
mund Randolph  of  Virginia,  one  by  CliarlesPinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  one  by  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Patterson  of  New  Jersey.  The  plan  submitted  by 
Gov.  Randolph  contained  the  foUow'ing  provision :  '*  That  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  empowered  to  negative  all  laws 
passed  by  the  several  States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  articles  of  union,  and  to  call  forth  the 
force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to 
fulfill  its  duties  under  the  articles  thereof."  The  plan  submitted 
by  Charles  Pickney,  had  a  provision  in  these  words :  '*  The  Leg- 
islature of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  that  may  be  supposed  to  infringe  the 
powers  exclusively  delegated  by  this  Convention  to  Congress, 
and  to  negative  such  as  do."  Alexander  Hamilton's  plan  had 
the  following  provision :  ^'  All  laws  of  the  particular  states 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States 
to  be  utterly  void.  And  the  better  to  prevent  such  laws  being 
passed,  the  governor  or  the  president  of  each  state,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  general  government  and  shall  have  a  negative 
upon  the  laws  about  to  be  passed  in  the  state  of  which  he  is 
governor  or  president,"  The  plan  of  Mr.  Patterson  was  one 
for  correcting,  revising,  and  enlarging  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  it  provided  "  that  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  made  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  hereby  vested  in  them,  and  by  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  States;  and 
if  any  state,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  state,  shall  oppose  or 
prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such  acts,  the  federal  exec- 
utive shall  be  authorized  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
federated States,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
enforce  and  compel  an  obedience  to  such  acts."  We  thus  see 
that  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  authority  with  power  to  enforce 
obedience  was  clearly  comprehended,  and  was  asserted  in 
every  plan  submitted  to  the  Convention.  Instead,  however, 
of  giving,  as  was  first  proposed,  an  express  power  to  the 
national  government  to  negative  any  state  law,  and  coerce  any 
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state  by  force  of  arras,  which  seemed  to  the  Convention  an 
nnnecessarily  harsh  provision,  there  was  substituted  that 
emphatic  declaration  ^^  that  the  Oonstitation  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  Not  *'  the  supreme  law  of  the  re- 
spective States,"  as  provided  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
already  referred  to,  but  **  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  The 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  are  thus  made  national 
and  paramount,  and  all  cases  arising  under  either  are  in  express 
terms  subjected  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  States  are  assigned  their  spheres  of  exclusive  local 
legislation,  and  no  considerate  person  would  wish  to  see  tliem 
disturbed  in  these.  But  by  an  irreversible  law,  there  can  be 
but  one  sovereignty  in  the  same  nation.  The  States  cannot 
appear  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  They  cannot 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  denominated  sovereign.  They  are 
subordinated  to  the  National  Government  and  made  amenable 
to  its  judicial  power.  By  the  Constitution  as  originally  made, 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  might  sue  a  state  before  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States — a  provision  very  significant  of 
the  subordinated  position  of  the  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  at  greater  length  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  The 
events  of  the  la&t  four  years  have,  as  we  hope,  forever  rid 
the  country  of  this  dangerous  heresy.  In  the  future,  the  state 
governments  will  be  regarded  with  just  favor,  as  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  bringing  local  legislation  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  as  furnishing  a  great  and 
salutary  check  on  the  abuse  of  power. 

The  powers  of  the  national  government  are  divided  into 
three  coordinate  branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  consisting 
of  the  Senate,  composed  of  two  senators  from  eacjh  state,  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  thereof,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
chosen  by  the  electors  in  each  state.  These  two  bodies,  by  the 
different  modes  of  their  election,  form  a  check  on  each  other. 
The  Senate  is  a  check  on  the  popular  majority,  and  is  also  the 
especial  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  The  executive 
power  ia  vested  in  the  president,  chosen  by  electors  appointed 
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by  the  several  States,  and  each  state  has  as  many  electors  as 
the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled in  the  Congress,  under  which  provision  it  might  t^asiJy 
happen  that  a  candidate,  who  in  fact  received  a  majority  in 
the  popular  vote,  would  not  have  a  majority  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors*  This  is  an  intentional  chec;k  upon  the  popular 
majority.  Every  law,  order,  or  resolution,  proposed  by  Con- 
gress must  be  approved  by  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  dis- 
approval can  be  repassed  only  by  two-thirds  of  each  branch* 
Thus  we  see,  that  while  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresenta- 
lives  are  a  check  on  each  other,  the  veto  of  the  President  is  a 
check  u|ion  both.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  whose  judges  hold  their  offices  for  life, 
subject  only  to  impeachment,  and  their  compensation  cannot 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  judicial 
power  thus  made  independent  and  carefully  guarded  from 
every  undue  influence  was  designed  to  be  a  bulwark  to  with- 
stand the  currents  of  popular  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tlie  encroachments  of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  on 
the  other.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  terms  of  office  are 
arranged  to  bold  in  check  the  popular  majority.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  elected  for  two  years.  The  President  for 
four  years.  The  Senate  for  six  years.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  life.  At  no  one  time  can  the  majority  of 
votes  ever  act  on  all  the  branches  of  the  government.  Behind 
all  these  checks,  and  guards,  and  barriers,  so  carefully  con- 
structed for  its  protection,  our  Fathers  deposited  the  treasure 
of  civil  liberty. 

But  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  government  of  the  Dnited 
States,  though  guarded  with  such  jealous  caution,  are  ample 
for  every  emergency.  The  terms  are  concise  and  for  that  rea- 
son, comprdiensive.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes."  "  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."  "To  regulate  commerce."  "To  coin  money,' 
and  "  regulate  the  value  thereof."  "  To  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads."  "  To  declare  war."  "  To  raise  and  support 
armies."  "To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  "To  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
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execation  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
in  the  government  of  tiie  United  States."  We  qnote  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  show  in  what  general  and 
comprehensive  terms  the  great  powers  of  Congress  are  gran  ted. 
And  so  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  President.  "  He  is  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  That  solemn  oath 
BO  definitely  framed  and  prescribed,  *'  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution,"  arms  him  with  power  to  me^t 
every  emergency.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has, 
it  is  true,  its  limitations,  its  prohibitions,  its  duties  imposed, 
and  its  principles  of  action  defined,  but  these  do  not  take  away 
its  sovereignty.  The  sovereign  of  the  universe  has  His  prin- 
ciples of  action,  from  which  He  will  not,  and  we  may  without 
irreverence  say,  cannot  depart. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  elements  of  representative 
government  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  As  in  the  family  the 
hnsband  and  father  is  the  natural  guardian  and  representative, 
so  in  society  there  are  natural  guardians  and  representatives 
clearly  indicated  as  the  proper  persons  to  form  a  government 
and  to  be  the  primary  representatives  of  the  people  in  its 
administration.  Our  political  system  is  founded  on  this 
arrangement  in  nature.  The  primary  representatives  in  nature 
of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people,  are  made  electors,  or 
voters.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  denominating  these  electors 
who  vote  as  "  the  people."  But  four  fitlhs  of  the  people  having 
equal  civil  rights  and  therefore  citizens,  are  not  voters.  The 
elective  franchise  is  political  power,  and  those  entrusted  with  it 
are  trustees  and  representatives.  They  are  admitted  on  qual- 
ification. They  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
to  vote  for  the  general  welfare.  Bribery  and  other  undue 
influence  are  punished.  They  are  not  permitted  to  vote  on 
measures  of  government,  but  only  to  elect  those  who  may.  In 
the  election  of  the  President  they  are  only  primary  electors  to 
vote  for  the  secondary  electors,  which  last  are  to  choose  the 
President.  The  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate  is 
properly  only  a  recommendation,  though  it  has  gradually  come 
to  be  imperative,  and  in  this  respect  has  practically  changed 
the  Constitution.     The  tendency  has  been  to  give  to  the 
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majority  of  votes  a  greater  effect  than  was  originally  designed. 
The  object  of  the  Constitution  in  making  offices  elective  was 
to  subject  them  to  accountability,  and  bring  them  in  contact 
and  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  majority  of  voters  should  dictate  the  meas- 
ures of  government.  All  officers  when  elected  are  bound  by 
oath  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  their  own  con- 
victioits  of  duty. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  people, — a  phrase  conveying,  as  it  it  seems 
to  us,  very  loose  and  dangerous  ideas  of  government.  The 
tenth  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been 
much  relied  on  to  support  this  doctrine  of  reserved  sover- 
eignty. It  declares  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Ccmstitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people." 
If  this  amendment  is  to  be  construed  to  be  a  reservation  of 
sovereignty,  then  there  is  one  sovereignty  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  another  sovereignty  to  the  people ;  or  if  but  one 
sovereignty  is  reserved,  it  is  either  in  the  States  or  in  the  peo- 
ple and  nobody  can  tell  in  which.  The  amendment  has  in  this 
way  so  puzzled  the  political  theorists,  that  some  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  vague  generality,  meaning  nothing  in  particular.  In 
common  sense,  this  tenth  article  has  a  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. It  is  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  granted  and  a  prohibi- 
tion of  their  being  perverted  to  the  infraction  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  States  or  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  people.  It  is  one  of 
a  large  number  of  amendments  which  were  passed  to  meet  the 
attacks  made  on  the  Constitution,  and  quiet  the  fears  created 
by  these  attacks,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  absorb  all  power,  and  becoming  a  consolidated  despotism 
would  overthrow  the  State  organizations,  and  subvert  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  These  amendments  were  intended  to  fur- 
nish a  rule  of  construction,  being  specific  declarations  that 
power  should  not  be  assumed  nor  enlarged  by  any  construction 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  States  or  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  tenth  article  is  of  the  same  general  import  as  the  other 
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amendments,  which  declare  "  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  as8eml»le  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,"  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms," 
**  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,"  *'  the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny,  or  disparage  oth- 
ers retained  by  the  people."  These  are  all  manifestly  limita- 
tions of  power  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  not  reservations  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  government  of  the  Unitejl  States  is  one  of  limit- 
ations, prohibitions,  and  duties  imposed,  for  the  observance  of 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided  every  possible  security. 
But  any  doctrine  suggesting  remedies  outside  of  its  provisions 
is  dangerous  and  revolutionary. 

The  Constitution  was  made  to  be  perpetual.  It  was  ordained 
and  established  by  its  makers  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity. It  is  founded  in  immntable  principles.  There  is  no 
reserved  power  in  states,  or  people,  to  abrogate  it,  or  any  of  its 
fundamental  provisions.  It  is  true  that  it  provides  for  amend- 
ments, so  that  a  fault  in  its  artificial  workings  may  be  corrected, 
or  an  obstruction  like  that  of  slavery  may  be  removed.  But 
even  amendments  are  allowed  in  the  most  guarded  form.  They 
can  be  proposed  only  in  two  ways.  1.  By  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  2.  On  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  States,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments.  The  p«»wer  of 
calling  the  convention  is  vested  in  Congress,  which  carries 
with  it  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  application  is  in 
due  form.  Amendments  proposed  in  either  mode  must  be  rat- 
ified by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress,  and 
there  is  added  the  significant  words  that  when  so  ratified  they 
"  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitutionP  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  "amendment,"  to 
construe  them  so  as  to  give  a  power  to  abrogate  the  Constitu- 
tion or  any  of  its  fundamental  parts. 

In  government,  as  in  all  things  else,  we  look  to  the  Supreme 
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Being  to  find  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  has  infinite 
goodness  to  choose  the  best  ends,  infinite  wisdom  .to  choose  the 
best  means,  and  infinite  power  to  caiTy  these  means  into  execa- 
tion.  Bnt  His  immatability  is  what  gives  security  to  the  Uni- 
verse. While  in  humble  imitation  of  the  Divine  Original,  we 
seek  to  give  to  human  government  the  attributes  of  goodne>8, 
wisdom,  and  power,  we  shall  fail,  if  we  do  not  also  imitate  the 
immutability  which  crowns  all  the  other  attributes  of  God. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  first  Inaug^ural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  words  spoken  for  liberty  and  the  Consti- 
tution are  now  forever  consecrated :  '^  I  hold  that  in  the  con- 
templation of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  union 
of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments. 
It  is  safe  to  assert,  tliat  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  pro- 
vision in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to 
execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  national  constitution, 
and  the  Union  will  endure  for  ever,  it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the 
instrument  itself." 
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The  place  of  the  dead  is  discingaished  from  tbie  world,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  an  invisible  state, 
into  which  all  men  enter  at  death.  All  at  death  enter  it,  as 
their  common  residence,  whether  they  are  good  or  evil,  the 
jnst  or  nnjust,  becanse  at  death  the  body  is  the  tenant  of  the 
grave  and  corruption,  and  passes  from  the  sight  of  men,  and 
the  sool,  being  a  disembodied  spirit,  is  not  visible  to  mortal 
eyes.  This  fact  of  passing  from  our  sight  in  this  world  is  com- 
mon in  regard  to  all  men  at  death.  They  go  into  Hades — the 
invisible  world. 

But  this  fact  of  their  being  absent  from  our  sight  indicates 
nothing  about  their  particular  place  of  residence  or  their  con- 
dition. If  they  are  in  Heaven,  they  are  in  Hades — a  world 
invisible  to  us.  If  they  are  in  Hell,  yiswo,  they  are  still  in 
Hades,  a  world  invisible  to  us.  The  opinion  of  the  Jews  rep- 
resented Hades  as  both  the  grave  of  the  hody  in  the  ground^ 
and  the  abode  of  spirits  under  the  ground,  in  deep  subterrar 
nean  regions,  as  in  the  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Isaiah,  xiv.  9-20.*  These  were  popular  opinions  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans.  Hence  the  universe  of 
creatures  is  classed  in  Phil.,  ii.  10  as  l^roupaviuv,  supernatural  or 
Heavenly,  iiriysiwv,  terrestrial,  and  xarax^ov/wv,  subterranean. 

Now  as  death  places  all  men  in  Hades,  they  remain  in  that 
state  of  invisibility  to  mortals,  until  they  become  visible  by 
resurrection  from  the  dead.     Hence,  to  summon  them  back. 


*  **  Hell  (Hades)  from  beueath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at*  thy  coming : 
it  stirreth  ap  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak 
and  say  onto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  as  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  become  like 
unto  us  f  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols : 
the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee."   *     *    •    *    • 
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the  revelation  of  Christ  asserts,  that  at  the  close  of  this  system 
of  redemption,  when  he  shall  come  to  assign  the  whole  race, 
in  full  presence  of  the  universe,  their  eternal  awards,  his  voice 
shall  call  the  dead  from  their  graves ;  the  dead  beneath  the 
ground  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  the  resurrection. 
This  is  a  figurative  description  of  the  power  of  his  will.  Not 
that  literally  there  are  any  words  used  by  Christ,  or  heard  by 
the  departed  spirits ;  but,  as  when  he  said  to  dead  Lazarus, 
"  Come  forth  1 "  his  soul  was  brought  into  living  union  with 
his  still  organized  body,  so  his  power  reaches  the  souls,  and  re- 
organizes around  them  new  spiritual  bodies. 

But  do  resurrection  and  the  judgment  follow  immediately  on 
the  death  of  each  individual,  and  are  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  of  all  mankind  accomplished  as  the  result  of  this  pro- 
gressive work  on  all  the  race,  except  that  portion  that  remain 
alive  on  the  earth  at  the  close  of  Christ's  earthly  Kingdom  t 
If  so,  there  is  no  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
judgment  to  individual  souls ;  but  all  are  on  probation  here, 
or  in  Heaven  or  Hell  as  their  eternal  state. 

As  to  the  question  of  time.  The  time  is  defined  by  the 
limits  between  death  and  resurrection, — the  time  of  invisibility. 
Thus  Christ  was  in  Hades,  when  his  spirit  was  out  of  the  body, 
and  out  of  Hades,  when  his  spirit  returned  to  quicken  and 
inhabit  the  body.  Where  his  soul  literally  was  in  that  interval, 
whether  in  any  congregation  of  the  lost,  or  in  any  company  of 
the  saved,  or  roving  in  solitariness,  awaiting  his  return  to  his 
still  organized  body,  does  not  appear  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  Hades,  and  would  not  be  left  there  *>y  the  Father,  who 
would  show  him  the  path  of  life. 

As  to  the  question  of  place.  Where  is  Hades  t  The  popular 
idea  was  that  the  sonl  at  death  descends  into  subterranean 
regions  and  remains  in  them  as  shades,  either  in  Elysium  or  in 
Oreus,  as  the  Eomans  and  Greeks  believed,  or  in  gardens 
of  paradise,  or  in  regions  of  flame  and  burning.  Now  as 
this  was  the  popular  idea,  the  popular  language  was  employed 
in  revelation,  of  souls  descending  at  death  into  Hades  and 
coming  up  at  their  return  to  earth  and  the  body  by  resurrec- 
tion.   The  origin  of  this  idea  of  locality  is  probably  from  the 
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impression  that  the  soul,  when  the  material  body  perishes  in  the 
earth,  hovers  around  the  place  of  its  companion.  Hence  they 
supposed  that  the  shades  of  those  that  perished  in  the  sea  hov- 
ered around  in  the  waters,  and  that  consequently,  at  the  resur- 
rection, when  the  sea  gave  up  her  dead,  these  spirits  entered 
their  quickened  bodies  and  rose  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  spirits 
under  the  land  sought  their  quickened  bodies  in  the  graves  of 
earth  and  came  forth.  But  this  popular  belief  and  impression 
is  used  in  revelation  to  denote  the  fact  of  a  resurrection  that 
is  to  take  place.  It  does  not  intend  to  explain  the  mode;  it 
simply  asserts  the  great  practical  fact.  Just  as  Scripture 
asserts  that  the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon,  not  to  assert  the 
mode  of  continuing  his  light  by  stopping  its  motion,  but  the 
fact  of  miraculous  departure  from  the  course  of  nature  in  the 
continuance  of  his  light  at  the  word  of  Joshua.  So  in  every 
passage  in  Scripture  which  speaks  of  the  sun  as  performing  his 
circuit  in  the  heavens,  as  rising  and  setting,  we  have  the  fact 
asserted  merely  of  apparent  phenomena,  not  a  philosophic 
account  of  the  sun's  motions.  The  descent  of  souls  to  Hades 
and  their  coming  up  to  earth,  then,  when  the  language  is 
used  in  Scripture,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  revelation  of  the  fact 
of  a  literal  descent,  or  ascent,  llades,  therefore,  the  invisible 
residence  of  departed  spirits,  is  not  proved  in  any  such  desrip- 
tion  to  be  literally  in  the  ground  or  sea.  It  may  be  in  what- 
ever place  a  disembodied  spirit  may  be.  It  is  as  possible 
that  they  should  be  invisible  around  us,  as  in  any  other  place, 
from  the  mere  description  of  an  invisible  state.  But  if  wo 
look  at  particular  cases  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  any  notion  of  a  literal  un- 
derground location. 

Thus  Moses  and  Elijah  were  with  the  Saviour  on  the  Mount, 
and  became  visible  to  the  Apostles  present.  They  were  not 
under  the  earth.  And  though  Elijah  had  never  entered  Hades 
because  he  had  not  died,  yet  Moses,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  period  of  release  by  the  resur- 
rection. He  at  least  was  a  spirit,  coming  out  of  Hades  at  the 
time,  not  by  any  ascent  from  subterranean  regions,  but  by  a. 
miraculous  clothing  of  light,  which  might  be  granted  him 
there,  whether  he  came  up  there  from  the  subterranean  re- 
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gions,  or  came  down  to  comfort  the  Saviour  from  the  assem- 
bled spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  already  at  that  day 
gathered  in  heaven.  Again,  of  this  assembly  at  least,  we  may 
say  that  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned  at  all,  they  were  not  in 
any  fancied  region  under  ground,  they  were  in  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  on  Mount  Zion  above,  in  the  presence  of  the  innu* 
merable  company  of  angels,  and  before  the  Judge  of  all.  At 
least  if  that  assembly  has  any  locality,  it  is  not  underground, 
but  looked  to  by  faith  as  above  the  heavens.  So,  too,  Stephen, 
when  about  to  be  stoned,  looked  up  into  heaven,  as  opened 
to  him  by  vision,  and  saw  Jesus  the  ascended,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  said,  '*  Loid  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Acts  vii. 
59.  Did  Christ  take  that  spirit  and  admit  it  into  the  glori- 
ous place  seen  of  him  in  vision,  or  did  he  send  it  off  and 
down  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  So  Paul  longed,  by 
leaving  the  body,  to  be  present  with  his  ascended  and  glorified 
Saviour.  Did  he  suppose  that  at  death  his  soul  would  go 
down  into  the  subterranean  regions,  away  from  the  glorious 
vision  of  Christ,  left  with  the  bare  conviction  of  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Saviour,  which  accompanied  him  while  in  the 
body,  and  that  he  was  still  to  be  absent  from  the  glorious 
vision  for  the  ages  to  intervene  until  the  general  resurrection} 
Where,  then,  was  his  gain  ? 

Our  next  question  is,  as  to  the  condition  of  sovls  in  Hades. 

Are  they,  as  some  suppose,  in  an  unconscious  state  of  torpor 
and  inaction  until  the  final  resurrection  f  Paul  asserts  in  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  believers  in  Christ  who 
had  died  had  fallen  asleep,  and  were  to  sleep  till  the  day  of 
resurrection.  But  such  language  is  taken  from  the  bodily  re- 
semblance of  sleep  and  death,  and  the  peaceful  state  of  Christian 
souls  as  resting  in  joy  with  Christ.  There  are  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  speak  of  this  state  as  a  deprivation  of  all 
present  privilege,  action,  and  feeling,  such  as  Hezekiah's  prayer, 
Isaiah  xxxviii.  18,*  and  as  Psalms  xxx.   9,t  cxv.  17,t  and 

*  **  For  the  grave  cannot  praiM  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate  thee;  they  tha^ 
go  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth." 

\  "  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  thd 
duBt  praise  thee  f    ShaU  it  declare  thy  truth  T* 

\  '*  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silenoe." 
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Ewlesiastes  ix.  4-6.*  Now  of  these  fmseagea  of  the  OM 
Testament,  it  carniot  be  said  that  they  reveal  arrythmg  of  the 
real  conditTon  of  the  de»dj  other  than  a  mere  negation  of  the 
opportnTtities  and  privileges  which  pertain  to  our  present 
existence.  Revelation  did  not  then  disclose  the  positive  con- 
dition of  souls  after  death.  This  was  to  he  effected  by  Christ 
in  his  personal  experience  and  teaching,  taking  off  the  veil 
cast  over  eternity,  and  bringing  life  and  immortaffty  into  the 
light.  These  passages  merely  nrged  a  practical  attention  to 
the  dnties  and  privileges  of  this  life,  while  they  continued : 
that,  if  negtected  here,,  they  were  gone  forever.  But  this 
denial  of  the  continuance  of  our  present  privileges  fceyond 
dieath,  leaves  the  positive  condition  of  a  fttur©  state,  as  one 
remaining  for  a  more  dear  and  a  positive  revelation  to  disclose. 
It  only  urges  men  to  do  the  practical  dnties  of  this  Kfe,  white 
life  lasts,  as  they  have  no  opportunity  to  do  them  afterwards. 
If  anything  remains  after,  it  is  only  the  consequences.  These 
passages,  then,  in  denying  the  continuance  of  present  privi^ 
leges  beyond  death,  do  not  positively^  deny  any  future  life  what- 
ever, nor  positively  assert  a  future  existence  in  torpor. 

Again,  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  iv;  13, 
speaks  of  those  who  have  died  as  believers  in  Christ,  that  they 
are  asleep,  and  that  believers  who  live  on  the  earth  at  the  time* 
of  Christ's  future  coming,  will  not  prevent  those  that  have 
fallen  asleep.  For  the  sleeping  dead  will  God  bring  with 
Christ,  when  he  comes.  Christ,  it  is  said,  will  descend,  and, 
first  raising  the  sleeping  dead,  will  change  living  Christians 
for  immortality,  and  take  both  up  with  him  iTrto  the  air  or 
sky.  Now  this  sleep  is  descriptive  of  peace  and  hope  in 
Christ,  that  their  death  is  not  death  as  pain  or  privation,  much 
less  that  their  souls  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  Christ; 
for  into  their  very  state  the  Apostle  himself  wished  to  depart 
fbrthe  higher  enjoyment  of  Christ.     It  iis  a  euphemism,  to  de- 

•  "  The  dead  know  not  anythinf^,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward ;  for 
the  memory  of  them  is  fbrgotten.  Alto  their  love  and  their  hatred  and  their 
envy,  is  now  periabed*:  neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  Ibrever  in  any 
thing  that  ia  done  under  the  ann.** 

vol*.  XXV.  9 
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Bcribc  a  peaceful  death  of  the  body,  veiling  under  it  the  un- 
known joys  of  another  life.  Besides,  when  Christ  cx)me6 
down,  he  brings  the  souls  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep  with 
him.  Are  not  those  souls  brought  down  to  be  clothed  with 
their  bodies  made  anew  and  glorious  in  resurrection  f 

But  if  these  passages  do  not  prove  a  state  of  insensibility 
after  death,  there  are  multitudes  of  others  which  speak  of  the 
dead  as  living  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  suffering  immediately 
after  death,  as  we  now  t^ee  under  the  inquiries  that  remain. 

If,  then,  souls  after  death  are  in  a  state  of  conscious  life,  our 
next  question  is,  do  they  pass  the  judgment  seat  and  enter  on 
their  state  of  rewards  immediately  after  death } 

Now  that  all  are  in  an  invisible  state,  i.  e,  in  Hades  unto 
that  last  day,  nothing  is  revealed.  The  idea  is  merely  a 
popular  one,  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  that  the 
dead  are  in  Hades.  But  that  term  is  negative,  it  reveals 
nothing  of  their  positive  condition.  It  is  only  relative  to  us 
they  are  out  qf  sights  a  negative  term,  implying  that  we  do 
not  see  or  know  them  by  our  senses.  We  infer  nothing  more 
than  from  the  popular  language  and  apprehension  of  sight,  as 
when  we  say  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 

Now  of  souls  in  Hades,  the  ignorance  of  man  before  Christ 
^me,  is  set  forth  in  such  language  as  the  following :  Heze- 
kiah,  in  celebrating  the  love  that  saved  him  from  death,  said 
(Isaiah  xxxviii.  18),  ^'  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  deatli 
cannot  celebrate  thee ;  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot 
hope  for  thy  truth." 

Here  it  is  all  negative  as  to  the  continuance  of  things  in 
their  present  state,  nothing  positive  of  any  other  state.  This 
looks  as  if  li^ht  and  immortality  were  not  brought  into  the 
light  of  this  world  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  the 
earth. 

But  now,  taking  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  our  hands,  let 
US  go  beyond  the  term  ^^  Hades  "  and  inquire  whether  Christ 
has  taught  us  anything  of  the  present  state  of  the  dead. 
What  he  teaches  us  is,  that  the  character  is  fixed  unchangeably 
at  death,  that  every  soul  is  to  appear  at  his  judgment  seat  and 
give  account  of  itself  to  him,  that  each  is  to  be  judged  accord- 
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jng  to  its  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  that  after  death  cometh  the 
jndgineiit;  and  aiter  the  judgment  cometh  the  recompense. 

Now  as  to  the  question  whether  the  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  sentence  of  each  individual  takes  place  at  death,  or 
whether  it  is  deferred  for  centuries  till  the  last  day  of  this 
earth ;  or  whether  it  takes  place  in  part  at  death,  and  more 
completely  at  the  close  of  the  world ;  respecting  these  three 
opinions  the  fallowing  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  : 

And  first,  as  to  the  facts  which  seem  to  favor  the  immediate 
restUt  at  d-cath^  without  any  intermediate  state  of  delay  and 
waiting;  i.  e.  that  the  wicked  are  immediately  condemned  and 
cast  into  their  place  of  punishment,  and  the  righteous  imme- 
diately accepted  and  admitted  into  glory. 

I.  Christ  teaches  that  Lazarus  immediately  at  death  was 
admitted  to  the  society  of  Abraham  in  heavenly  joys;  that  the 
rich  man  entered  immediately  on  the  ever-enduring  torments 
of  an  outcast  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Would  this  be  true 
without  their  entering  upon  their  awards  ?  And  would  they 
enter  upon  their  awards  ages  before  their  case  was  brought  to 
judgment,  while  they  were  merely  awaiting  the  day  of  trial? 
Or,  is  it  enough  to  say  that  they  were  in  the  invisiile  world 
when  Christ  brings  them  out  of  that  invisible  world  to  the 
vision  of  our  faith  as  having  entered  on  their  unchangeable, 
and  eternal  state '{ 

II.  Christ  teaches  us  that  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  had 
already  arisen  from  death  and  entered  on  an  eternal  life  with 
God,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  when  he  quotes  to  the  Pharisees  as 
proof  of  a  resurrection  from  death,  the  declaration  of  God  to 
Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob," 
that  these  patriarclis,  ever  since  their  death,  though  in  an  in- 
visible state  to  mortals,  were  living  still  with  God,  and  unto 
God.  Is  it  merely  that  they  were  stored  away  in  the  memory 
of  God,  to  be  called  up  into  conscious,  happy  existence,  ages 
hence? 

III.  Christ  teaches  that  men  are  to  be  jndged  and  awarded 
on  the  simple  basis  of  deeds  done  by  them  in  thin  life.  If, 
then,  the  accounts  on  which  they  are  to  be  judged  are  closed 
up  to  the  judgment  and  fully  made  out,  what  shall  we  say  of 
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tlieiv  GQii4iiet  during  the  ages  that  iiitepvene  between  their 
death  and  the  final  day  of  the  world  }  Are  they,  in  this  long 
interval,  WMnsible^  withoat  capability  of  moral  action  and  re- 
aponaibflity ;  or^  i£  active  and  responsible,  how  can  their 
account  be  juatly  confined  to  this  life  in  the  body  ? 

lY.  Moses  and  Ellas  are  cases  of  the  dead  who  left  Hades 
certainly  before  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

Y.  The  thief  on  the  cross.  The  soiUs  of  Christ  and  the 
thief  were  in  Hades.  Christ  came  oupt  of  it,  because  he  took 
hia  organized  body  np  again  in  view  of  mortals ;  but  the  thief 
remained  there  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  remembered  when 
Christ  ascended  into  his  kingdom-.  He  was  tfaere^  to  welcome 
the  glorified  Bedeemer. 

So  Paul  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  sk  rpiVou  oOpovou, 
)i(KrM^ii  ikjw  moLpais'u/w.  2  Corinthians  xii.  2^.  Here  paradise 
is  reached  as.  far  <^  as  the  third  heaven,  and  is  a  place  of  un- 
mtterable  glory  and  fellowship  with  the  L<»rd, 

So  the  promise  to  him  that  overcometh  in  the  Apocalypse, 
ii.  7.  Hero  the  paradise  of  Ood  is  a  place  of  enjoyment  and 
fellowship  with  Grod. 

YI.  The  declaration  of  Paul,  ''while  we  are  at  home  in  the 
body,  we  are  absent  from,  the  Lord,"  while  wc  are  absent  from 
the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord.  Now,  if  by  death  he 
was  not  to  enter  heaven,  but  into  a  state  of  waiting  and  ex- 
pectation still,  as  here  on  earthy  why  should  he  describe  the 
state  aa  the  enjoyment  of  the  loving  presence  of  Christ? 
The  mere  omnipresence,  winch  cannot  be  escaped  by  going  up 
to  heaven,  down  to  Hades,  or  into  tlie  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth,  this  essential  presence  of  Christ,  how  coi^ld  he  enter 
into  it  by  leaving  the  body }  He  expected  then  to  go  to  the 
heavenly  presence  and  fellowship  of  the  Saviour.  He  esteem- 
ed it  tar  better  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord. 

So  much  favors  the  conclusion,  that  immediately  after 
death  is.  the  judgment — the  decision  of  the  eternal  state  of  the 
soul  and  its  entrance  on  its  eternal  awards. 

But  again  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  race  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Christ  over  the  world 
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as  Messiah,  Beems  clearly  establkhed  by  the  follomng  coneid- 
erationB. 

1.  The  direct  meTition  of  the  refiiirre^tion  of  all  thfe  «dead,  to 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  ^orld, — at  the  final  mppettrrng  of 
Christ. 

2.  Tlie  description  of  a  gefneral  gathering  to  a  pnblic  judff" 
tnent  and  sentence  of  destiny, 

8.  The  resorrection  of  Christ  as  the  first  frnfta  and  after- 
wards the  resurrection  of  his  followers  at  -his  final  'coming.       • 

If  then  soTiIs  are  raised  and  judged  at  death,  and  if  the  dead 
are  raised  and  judged  at  the  coming  of  Oirist,  what  mttst  we 
conclade  bnt  that  the  secret  judgment  and  award,  which  takes 
place  at  death  on  individuals,  is  made  pnblic  and  ocnnffirmed 
before  the  universe,  to  set  forth  the  justice  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  wliole  race  in  their  fi^ccessive  exicttence  from 
Adam  to  the  last  of  his  posterity. 

This  consummation  is  called  the  day  of  the  r&odaltion  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  "God. 

This  is  the  full  manifesMicn  of  the  sons  of  Qod,  set  fofrth 
in  the  promises  of  redemption. 

This  takes  all  out  of  Hades,  by  their  entramce  as  spirits  into 
riarble  bodies,  to  be  reorganized  and  known  of  all. 

This  is  the  consummation  of  joy  to  believers  and  glory  to 
their  Bcdeemer,  in  collecting  them  visibly  i^n  the  finished  so- 
cioty  of  Heaven. 

This,  diough  a  state  of  progress  looked  for  with  terror  as  the 
consommation  of  punishment,  or  with  joy  as  the  consamma- 
tion  of  blessedness,  is  not  inconmstent  with  the  fact  of  the 
great  decision  of  states  ^of  punishment  and  reward,  entered 
vpon  at  death.  It  is  only  appointing  a  day  of  pitblic  appear^ 
afnce  of  all  to  the  recognition  of  each  other  m  the  iiew  bodies 
of  resurrection. 

Hence  the  anantasisy  the  standing  up  of  the  soul  after  deatb, 
takes  place  at  once  when  death  occurs  to  the  individual,  and 
the  anastasis  ix  twv  vgxpwv,  by  union  of  the  living  soul  to  a 
new  and  spiritual  body,  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  world 
when  Christ  shall  come  and  bring  with  him  those  that  have 
fallen  asleep  in  him — raising  the  dead,  first  changing  tlie  bod- 
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ies  of  his  Baints  then  alive,  and  taking  the  collected  bodv  up 
witli  him  to  Heaven, 

The  qaestion  then  ariacB  upon  these  facts,  whether  there  is 
in  reah'ty  any  intermediate  state  in  the  existence  of  the  sonl  ? 

There  is  no  state  intermediate  between  probation  in  time, 
and  tlie  awards  of  eternity.  For  every  soul  no  sooner  leaves 
one  state  than  it  enters  npon  the  other. 

There  is  no  state  intermediate  between  temporal  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  soul  into  its  future  life.  As  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  after  leaving  this  life,  entered  on  the  service 
of  God  in  the  invisible  world. 

Is  there  an  intermediate  state  between  the  death  of  the  body 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  The  resurrection  of  tite 
body  in  a  literal  sense  could  occur  only  in  those  casof)  in  which 
the  organized  body  remained  after  death  till  the  soul  was 
called  by  divine  power  to  re-enter  it,  and  reanimate  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dorcas,  Lazarus,  the  Saviour,  and  of  many  who  at 
the  Saviours  resurrection  reappeared  again  oat  of  their  tombs 
to  the  recognition  of  friends  in  Jerusalem. 

But  the  resurrection  of  the  body  spoken  of  at  I.  Cor.  xv.  is 
not  the  reanimatiou  of  the  organized  body  that  was  laid  down 
in  the  grave,  but  rather  the  gift  to  the  soul  of  a  far  different 
body  like  that  of  the  glorified  Jesu<^,  not  of  flesh  and  blood  as 
before,  but  fashioned  gloriously,  such  as  Christians  who  re- 
main alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  will  receive  by  miracu- 
lous change.  Hence  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  might  at  first 
appear,  that  these  spiritual  bodies  of  the  saints  are  not  given 
to  them  at  death,  and  that  the  universal  resurrection  may  not 
be  accomplished  merely  by  the  summoning  of  all,  at  the  ap- 
pealing of  Christ,  into  his  presence  and  the  presence  of  the 
universe,  on  that  last  Great  Day  when  he  will  surrender  his 
mediatorial  kingdom  and  its  fruits  unto  the  Father  and  show 
his  triumphs  over  all  his  enemies,  yea,  over  death  itself,  the 
work  of  his  Arch-Enemy,  Satan. 
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Article  IX.— THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  WAYLAND. 

Personal  power  is  something  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
analyze.  Hence  it  is  called  magnetism,^  being  thus  likened  to 
an  unknown,  but  poweifully  acting  force  that  baffles  every 
attempt  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  weigh  it.  This,  at  least,  may  be 
said,  that  such  personal  power  does  not  reside  in  intellect 
alone.  Men  of  brilliant  and  versatile  talents  otlen  lack  this 
j)eculiar  impressiveness.  They  may,  in  some  cases,  even 
excite  a  degree  of  contempt  among  those  who  are  brought  into 
intercourse  with  them,  because  a  certain  deeper,  more  subtle 
power  is  missing.  It  is  true  that  the  exercise  of  tlie  kind  of  sway 
to  which  we  allude,  requires  talents  above  the  level  of  medi- 
ocrity; although  it  should  be  observed  tliat  the  very  harmony 
and  symmetry  of  superior  powers,  where  nothing  is  found  in 
excess,  may  be  taken  for  mediocrity  b}^  a  superficial  eye, — as 
in  the  estimate,  made  by  shallow  critics,  of  Washington.  But 
personal  power  results  from  a  certain  blending  of  mind  and 
character.  Intellectual  and  moral  energy  appear  to  mix  in 
one  current.  Without  Aonhi^  physical  superiority,  where  it  is 
funnd,  sets  off  this  power  and  gives  it  an  advantage.  But 
that  is  not  essential.  Hildebrand,  Frederic  the  Second  of 
Prussia,  Napoleon — we  mention  the  examples  that  first  occur — 
were  men  whose  "bodily  presence,"  if  not  cnntemptible,  was 
far  from  being  imposing.  They,  and  many  like  them,  were 
persons  of  diminutive  stature.  An  impressive  exterior,  if  the 
mental  part  fails  to  correspond,  renders  the  inward  littleness  of 
a  man  the  more  conspicuous.  An  expectation  is  raised,  only 
to  be  disappointed.  In  humanity,  as  in  architecture,  mere 
highness  has  not  much  honor.  A  man  of  this  sort  always  seems 
to  be  in  the  way.  It  is  clear  that  the  impression  of  personal 
power  is  attended  with  the  feeling  that  much  is  held  in  reserve. 
Back  of  words,  back  of  explicit  thoughts,  there  is  a  well  which 
has  not  yet  been  sounded.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  rather 
silent  persons  are  still  pleasant  companions.    In  reviewing 
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your  intercourse  with  them,  you  do  not  recall  much  that  they 
have  said.  Yet  they  somehow  appear  to  be  talking,  and  you 
feel  yourself  in  converse  with  minds  of  no  common  order. 
How  true  is  it  that  there  is  far  more  in  a  great  soul  than  is 
coined  into  distinct  expression  I  Where  the  forces  of  a  human 
being  are,  to  a  large  extent,  collected  in  the  character,  this  im- 
pression of  reserved  power,  of  a  store  of  unexpended  ener- 
gies, is  continually  felt.  Perhaps  he  is  not  doing  much  now, 
but  wait  for  the  emergency !  One,  in  whose  th<«nght8  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  are  habitually  uppermost,  takes 
on  a  serious  and  lofty  ty|ie  of  feeling,  which  surrounds  hiin 
like  an  atmosphere,  and  without  any  eifort  on  his  side — 
partly  because  do  effort  is  made  to  ti)is  end — moves  res))ect. 

The  reader  may  think  that  we  are  wandering  from  the  sub- 
ject. But  Dr.  Waylaud  was  one  of  this  class  of  men,  whose 
personal  power  much  exceeded  what  a  mere  catalogue  of  his 
qualities  would  indicate.  lie  was  unquestionably  an  able  .*naii 
intellectually.  Yet  he  was  not  a  subtle  metaphysician.  He 
had  no  great  relish  for  the  nice  distinctions  in  which  the  meta- 
physician takes  delight,  and  which  are  vital  in  his  science. 
Nor  was  he,  though  generally  a  sound  logician,  specially  wary 
in  a  logical  conflict,  as  was  evinced  in  his  controversy  with  a 
defender  of  slavery,  Dr.  Fuller,  who  profited  by  an  occasional 
slip  of  his  stronger  adversary.  Nor  was  Dr.  Wayland  an 
orator, — certainly  not  in  the  reoognijsed  and  conventional  use 
of  the  term.  His  intonations  and  gestures  were  conformed  to 
no  accepted  standard,  nor  would  they  be  considered  pleasing. 
No  more  was  he,  properly  speaking,  a  scliolar.  He  did  not 
aim  to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  the  literature  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge.  His  reading  was  decidedly  less  extensive  than 
is  usual  with  persons  of  his  ability  and  standing.  Yet,  for  all 
this,  Dr.  Wayland  whs  a  great  man.  So  every  one  telt  who 
knew  him.  No  one  could  be  in  the  room  with  him  and  not 
be  struck  with  his  superiority.  With  no  affectation  of  dignity, 
but  with  manners  perfectly  simple  and  even  familiar,  he  com- 
manded respect  wherever  he  was.  In  the  class-room,  although 
he  allowed  full  freedom  and  was  quite  willing  to  have  hia 
opinions  controverted,  he  yet  cast  a  spell  over  the  minds  of 
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his  pupils  from  which  it  was  hard  to  break  loose.  As  a  citizen 
of  the  coininunity,  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  influential, 
though  he  did  not  seek  influence.  What  was  the  secret  of  all 
this  acknowledged  power?  We  think  that  one  principal 
source  of  Dr.  Wayland's  pei^sonal  power,  was  the  fnc^t  that  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  (and  was)  in  more  direct  contact  %oith 
inUh  th«n  is  the  case  witli  the  minds  of  most  men.  He 
appeared  to  be  seeking  for  nothing  else.  Nothing  seemc^d  to 
intervene  between  liis  mind  and  the  truth,  to  warp  his  vision 
or  bias  his  judgment.  He  certainly  had  little  res|>ect  for 
authority.  IVrliap«  he  had  too  little;  but  he  was  saved  fi<Kn 
being  cramjx^d  by  an  influence  which  has  often  enslaved  the 
human  intelligence.  The  usual  tbrms  in  which  Christian 
doctrine  is  stated,  he  thought  open  to  criticism.  He  agreed 
gnbstantially  in  his  theology  with  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
b<it  the  formulas  of  theology  had  no  sacredness  in  his  eyes* 
He  disdained  a  yoke  of  every  sort,  especially  that  of  subser- 
vienf5e  to  party.  One  of  the  chief  lessons  that  he  souglit  to 
inculcate,  was  the  obligation  to  break  away  from  any  party 
tlie  moment  it  required  wrong-doing.  Individual  rights,  indi- 
vidnal  responsibility  and  liberty,  he  exalted,  in  contrast  with 
deference  to  antiquity,  church  authority,  political  party,  or 
pnblic  opinion.  Another  fountain  of  las  power  was  the  depth 
of  his  convictions.  His  mind  was  less  fertile  than  that  of 
many,  but  it  took  a  strong  and  sure  hold  of  the  most  im]K)rtant 
truth.  He  had  beliefs  that  were  deeply  rooted  in  his  being. 
He  had,  also,  a  simple,  prol'jund,  reverential  love  of  right 
The  great,  the  supreme  thing,  in  his  eyes,  was  righteousness. 
He  left  on  his  pupils  the  impression  that  everything  else  was 
of  minor  consequence,  compared  with  doing  right  And  to 
do  right,  especially  wlien  there  was  strong  temptation  to  an 
opposite  course,  he  teJt  to  be  a  sublime  thing.  Examples  of 
fidelity  to  duty  under  trying  circumstances,  thrilled  his  soul. 
Dr.  Wayland  had  a  strong  will.  This  was  an  important  foun- 
dation of  his  personal  j>ower.  It  was  evident  tliat  he  could 
be  a  man  of  action,  and  that  if  he  chose  to  rouse  himself, 
obstacles  would  be  swept  from  his  path.  In  ordinary  inter- 
course, it  was  a  strong  will  in   repose,  carrying  with  it  an  im- 
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presRion  of  weifrht  and  force.  Fie  liked  men  of  will.  He  was 
never  tired  of  dtintf  Napoleon's  jiithy  sayings,  and  of  referring 
to  his  effidcnt  methods  of  action.  John  Foster's  Essay  on 
Decifiion  of  Character  he  prized  very  highly,  and  frequently 
reoom  mended. 

Tlie  whole  tnrn  of  Dr.  Way  land's  mind  was  practical.  He 
measured  the  value  of  knowledges  by  their  bearing  on  human 
welfare.  He  looked  at  philosophical  theories  in  their  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  life.  And  he  was  broad  in  his  sympathies. 
He  WHS  interested  in  the  common  people,  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  whatever  promised  them  elevation  or  an  increase  of 
happiness.  His  sense  df  the  value  of  mechanical  inventions 
is  indicated  in  a  half  humorous  remark  tliat  he  once  made  re- 
specting an  ingenious  instrument  for  manufacturing  screws, 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  inventor  of  that  machine  than  be 
the  author  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  a  determined  advocate  of 
free-trade  in  a  State  largely  devoted  to  manufactures.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  earlier  days  he  was  a  democrat  in  his  party  asso- 
ciations ;  but  he  hated  slavery,  and  acted  with  those  who  re- 
sisted its  encroachments.  With  a  deep  respect  for  order  and 
law,  he  still  ocrcasionally  betrayed,  as  some  would  think,  a 
tendency  to  radical  opinions.  It  was  partly  from  his  tsympa- 
thy  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  he  was  led  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  advocate  an  essential  modifica'ion  of  the 
sy>tem  of  college  education,  in  order  to  open  the  doors  of 
college  to  a  larger  number, — a  plan,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubt- 
ful expedii*ncy. 

.\ble  men.  who  do  not  read  extensively,  are  apt  to  have 
their  pet  books.  This  was  probably  true  of  Dr.  Wayland. 
We  do  not  count  here  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott,  the  two 
authors  to  whom  he  most  frequently  referred, — a  homage  tor 
whom  would  be  no  peculiarity ;  but  we  have  in  mind  works 
of  a  different  stamp.  He  recommended  to  the  writer  of 
these  remarks,  on  b(»ginning  to  study  theology,  Campbell's 
Dissertatiofis  on  the  Gospels^  as  not  only  a  capital  book,  but  as 
the  book  i  lost  deserving  the  attention  of  a  theological  student. 
Other  examples  of  a  like  partiality,  not,  perhaps,  entirely  war- 
ranted, might  be  mentioned. 
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As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Wayland  had  preeminent  ^ifts.  If  he  did 
not,  like  Socrates,  follow  up  the  piipil  with  a  perpetual  cross- 
examination,  he  set  before  himself  the  same  end, — that  of 
eliciting  the  pupil's  own  mental  activity.  He  aimed  to  spur 
him  to  the  work  of  thinkinj^  for  himself,  and  of  thinking 
soundly.  He  had  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  nature,  and  this  lent 
additional  zest  to  his  teise,  colloquial  expressions  in  the  class- 
room. Tlie  truth  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  as 
far  as  the  essential  traits  of  man  are  concerned,  he  embodied 
in  the  saying,  that  **  human  nature  has  very  few  new  tricks." 
On  one  occasion  he  had  listened  with  his  usual  patience  to  the 
persistent  questioning  of  a  pupil  as  to  how  we  know  a  certain 
intuitive  truth  or  axiom.  At  len*;th,  his  previous  answers  not 
having  silenced  the  inquirer,  he  broke  out  with  the  em)»hatic 
response: — "how?  by  our  inf*ate^  inborn  gumption T^  In 
these  amicable  conflicts  with  his  pupils,  he  never  took  an  un- 
fair advrtntage,  or  contended  for  victory.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  desirous,  as  he  really  was,  to  do  full  justice  to  ever}' 
objection,  and,  in  alluding  to  writers  who  differed  from  him, 
to  speak  of  them  with  personal  respect.  When  the  class  of 
which  the  writer  was  a  member  took  up  the  introductory  part 
of  \mjiioral  Science^  he  mentioned  that  his  views  on  the  theory 
of  Ethics  had  been  controverted  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  who, 
he  added,  was  the  ablest  metaphysician  in  the  country ;  and 
he  told  us  where  to  find  Dr.  Taylor's  adverse  criticisms.  Dr. 
Wayland  exacted  work  of  his  pupils  He  did  not  adopt  the 
notion  that  studies  are  to  be  made  so  easy  as  not  to  require  ex- 
ertion. He  thought  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  to  wrestle 
with  a  diflScult  subject.  To  remove  from  the  intellect  its  in- 
firmities and  distempers, — as  it  were,  with  the  aid  of  chloro- 
form, the  patient  lying  passive, — was  not  a  process  that  accord- 
ed with  his  ideas  of  education.  He  demanded  of  his  pupils 
carefully  prepared  recitations,  and  called  on  them  to  give,  in 
their  own  words,  an  analysis  of  what  they  recited. 

Dr.  Wayland  was  a  plain,  thoughtful,  solemn  preacher.  His 
early  discourse  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enter- 
prise, is  the  most  famous  of  his  sermons;  and  it  contains  very 
eloquent  passages.     The  whole  tenor  of  it    agrees  with  the 
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lofty  tone  of  his  feeling.  But  that  dij^courfte  does  wot  very 
well  exemplify  the  ordinary  chara^^ter  of  his  pol^nt  addresses. 
His  method  was  to  untold  his  thctne  by  lucid  explanations  «iid 
aru^uments^  and  then  to  add  a  very  brief  condusioiv,  in  which 
he  threw  the  responftibility  upon  the  hearers  for  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  the  trutli  wliicli  had  been  presented.  The  marked 
characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  his  habit  of  addressing  the 
conscience.  This  he  did  with  rare  directness  and  strong  effect. 
His  entire  freedoni  from  every  sj>ecies  of  reh'giouscant,  and  his 
obvious  sincerity  and  inilependence,  imparted  peculiar  force  to 
Ills  declaration 'J.  It  was  evident  that  he  felt  himself  what  he 
he  wanted  otliers  to  feel.  He  had  himself  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated the  truth  which  he  inculcated  upon  his  audience. 

Dr.  Wayland  is  widely  known  as  an  author.  The  mission** 
ary  sermon,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  appeared  in  a  volume  of 
well  written  discourses,  which  early  gave  the  writer  some 
celebrit3\  His  University  S^r^n/me  are  of  much  later  date. 
They  contain  his  views  of  (/hristian  doctrine.  One  of  the 
most, — j)erhaps  the  tnmt  original  and  characteristic  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  the  little  treatise  on  the  Limitations  (ff  Human 
liesjxmsibility.  He  probably  did  not  adhere  to  all  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  this.  IxKjk, — for  example,  to  his  idea  as  to  the 
power  of  Congi-ess  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  l>ut  his  strong  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  his  predilection  for  personal,  as  distinguished  fr<»m 
associated,  action,  is  forcibly  brought  out.  His  Elements  of 
Moral  Science  has  proved  itself  a  useful  and  [xipular  w«>rk* 
The  theoretical  part  is  not  marked  by  any  special  discrimina- 
tion, and  is,  on  the  whole,  interior  to  the  practical,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  author  has  an  appropriate  field.  His  text* 
book  on  Political  Economy  presents  only  the  bare  ru<timeHt8 
of  that  science,  and  does  not  prentend  to  originality.  Yet  it 
is  our  convicticm  that,  had  Dr.  Wayland  devoted  liimself  to  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  he  would  have  made  himsdf  a 
master.  The  simple  but  comprehensive  generalizations  of 
this  scnence,  not  less  than  its  direct  utility,  were  congenial 
with  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind.  It  was  natural  for  him 
to  give  a  large  space  in  his  Intellectual  Philosophy  to  rules 
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and  practk'al  couneeliB  fer  the  diseipltne  and  uae  of  the  intel- 
lei^t.  It  is  anothev  proof  of  the  decided  predouiinunce  of  the 
practical  over  the  speeulative  elements  in  his  mental  conBtitn- 
tion. 

Dr.  Way land-^s  conversation  was  quite  attractive.  His  mind 
was  always  awake  and  active;  he  was  quick  at  repartee,  and 
his  manners  were  eourtcous.  If  his  remarks,  made  without 
premeditation  in  the  family,  or  social  circle,  coald  be  gathered 
np,  they  would  form  the  most  valuable  monument  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  a  religious  counselor 
and  friend,  that  the  noblest  side  of  Dr.  Wayland  appeared.  In 
the  administration  of  the  college  diseijJine,  he  governed  with 
a  strovig  hand,  and  students  feared  his  displeasure.  The 
prompt,  summary  measures  which  he  sometimes  took,  might 
strike  the  offender,  at  least,  as  somewhat  despotic.  The 
Doctor  often  e^ipressed  his  admiration  of  Homer's  picture  of 
Jupiter,  wherein  the  god  is  described  as  shakitig  Olympus  by 
his  mere  nod.  In  the  exercise  of  authority  he  aimed  to  be  as 
sparing  of  words  as  possible.  Although  he  had  a  paternal  feel- 
ing towards  his  pupils,  the  spirit  of  his  government,  combined 
with  thci  perceived  dignity  of  his  character,  excited  a  degree 
of  fear.  They  looked  up  to  him,  admired  him,  were  proud  of 
bim,  but  in  many  eases  never  capine  into  any  closer  relation. 
But  when  the  opportunity  was  given  to  him  to  impart  religious 
advice  and  encou>ragement  to  anyone,  he  appeared  in  a  wholly 
difierent  attitude.  His  whole  si>ul  was  moved.  He  seemed 
then  to  be  fully  in  his  element.  His  tones  and  words  were 
marked  by  a  fatherly  tenderness.  He  became  in  spirit  a  child. 
He  listened  with  unwearied  sympathy  to  the  recital  of  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  the  suggestions  that  he  offered  were  most 
apposite  and  judicious.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  when 
he  was  not  engaged  in  the  direct  work  oi  recommending  the 
Gospel  to  the  souls  of  men,  he  telt  himself  to  be  aloof  from  his 
highest  calling — ^to  be  away  from  home.  Hence,  towards  the 
end  of  lite,  he  doubted  whether  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in 
leaving  the  pastoral  office.  Religion  was  the  controlling  mo- 
tive in  his  character.    His  strong  nature  needed,  and  it  experi- 
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enced,  the  tempering  influence  of  CliriBtian  principles.  Under 
their  power,  althougli  his  indignation  was  easily  kindled,  it  was 
generally  directed  against  things  that  are  morally  odious. 
Ilis oldest  colleajafue,*  whose  noble  and  lovely  traits  of  character 
are  a  theme  of  common  remark  among  all  who  have  enjoyed 
his  instructions,  has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  humility  and 
magnanimity  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Wayland  was  no  sectHrian. 
The  atmosphere  of  sectarian  animosity  would  have  been  too 
confined  for  him  to  breathe.  In  many  conversations  wliich  the 
writer  had  with  him  on  topics  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty, 
he  never  sought  to  exert  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  respectable  denomination  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  He  never  adverted  to  them  in  any  way.  Once 
when  the  subject  came  np  without  any  suggestion  from  him, 
he  remarked  that  when  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
came  to  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  each  of  them  would  have  to  give  up  something.  lie 
left  on  us  the  impression  that  whilst  he  agreed  with  his  denom- 
ination respecting  the  proper  mode  and  subjects  of  Baptism, 
he  was  not  an  advocate  of  restricted  communion.  But  this  is, 
perhaps,  more  a  conjecture  than  an  inference,  and  may  be  quite 
incorrect.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  he  was  a  truly  liberal 
Christian. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  it  was  said  that  there  was 
more  in  Dr.  Wayland  than  any  analysis  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter would  be  apt  to  suggest.  When  he  died,  a  great  and 
good  man  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

*  Professor  Alexis  CaswelL 
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Akticle  X.— the  reformation  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Presidential  Proclamations  of  £man^ipationy  and  Amnesty. 

First  Message  of  President  Johnson  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives^  December^  1865. 

Official  Report  of  Lieut,  Oeh.  Grants  Jvly  iiitd^  1865. 

The  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
parsed  hy  Omgress  during  the  session  of  18f)4-5,  and  sidh 
mitted  to  the  States. 

Reports  on  Evangelization  at  the  West,  and  Souths  and  <m, 
Church  Building  adopted  hy  the  National  Council  of  the 
Cong7  egational  Churches  of  the  United  States^  convened  at 
Boston^  June^  1865. 

Annual  Rtports  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society ^ 
American  Missionary  Associati'Mj  American  Congregor 
ttOTiol  Union^  1865. 

The  American  Union  Commission^  New  York  City, 

National  FreedmarCs  Relief  Association. 

We  have  been  looking  about  for  a  proper  title  to  tliia  Arti- 
cle, whose  theme  can  be  easily  interred  from  the  references  at 
its  head.  Reconstruction  is  the  popular  phrase,  which  is 
blazoned  in  capitals  at  the  top  of  leaded  editorials,  and 
among  the  pahlished  resolutions  of  caucuses  of  21II  political 
parties.  We  demur,  however,  against  this  term,  because  of 
the  idea  which  it  contains ;  and  if  we  eschew  the  thing  we  are 
not  going  to  retain  the  word.  Reconstruction  is  rebuilding  on 
the  old  site  the  structure  which  time  or  violence  has  destroyed, 
and  implies  a  retention  of  the  original  plan,  and  of  similar 
materials.  He  who  should  erect  a  marble  temple  where  a 
Bastile  had  been  burned  could  not  by  any  proper  use  of  lan- 
guage be  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
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tion.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  quibble,  for  tlicre  lies  at  its  root  the 
great  principles  at  stake  in  the  discussions  of  this  hour,  and 
wlii<th  must  be  settled  eitlier  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South  with  its  tradition?,  and  laws,  and  ideas,  as  before  open 
rebellion,  or  the  reformation  of  the  South  in  harmony  with 
freedom,  and  justice,  and  humanity,  and  therefore  with  a  true 
and  pure  republicanism. 

The  lovers  of  peace  and  good  order  in  tlie  loyal  States  de- 
sire the  restoration  of  civil  courts,  of  municipal  governments, 
of  State  legislatures^  and  of  Governors  elected  by  the  people 
in  those  sections  which  have  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  general  government,  and  to  nationalize  slavery. 
But  no  intelligent  lover  of  liberty,  no  sincere  patriot,  desires 
the  restoration  of  those  ideas,  and  sentiments,  and  institutions, 
which  caused  the  atrocious  treason,  and  i aspired  the  bloody 
rebellion.  We  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  CKngman  of  North 
Carolina,  who^  in  his  published  letter  retailing  the  old  slan- 
der about  fanaticism,  insists  that  the  loyal  people,  who  have 
saved  the  Eepublic,  should  not  object  if  the  Southerners  select 
tor  places  of  authority  both  at  home  and  in  Congress,  their 
former  leaders,  by  whom  they  were  induced  to  take  up  arras 
against  the  government,  and  upon  whnm  rests  the  blood  of  our 
bravest  and  best  slain  in  these  battles  for  law  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Clingman,  formerly  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  late  General  in  the  armies  of  the  so-called  and  now 
extirpated  Confederacy,  guilty  by  his  own  confession  of  infa- 
mous treafio»j-«TKi -only  submitting  to  force, Jshould  understand 
that  the  Republic  is  not  lu*nceforth  to  be  administered  by 
rebels,  pardoned  or  unpardoned,  and  that  their  only  course  of 
saiety'  is  in  the  modest  retirement  and  lonely  contrition  of 
deep,  thorough  repentance.  This  resolve  of  the  North, 
spoken  em])hatically  in  tlie*  i*ecent  elections,  should  be  atten- 
tively heeded  by  all  who  would  live  in  peace  under  the  banner 
which  hae  been  restored  to  its  ancient  supremacy,  despite  their 
folly  and  fury.  We  insist  on  a  radical  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  Sonthern  society  on  new  institutions  and  new 
ideas,  and  therefore  different  teachers  and  leaders.     We  want 
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not  reconstruction,  but  reformation ;  not  restoration,  bat  re- 
generation, 

"  With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.** 

We  propose  to  survey  the  diflBculties  and  the  instrumentali- 
ties which  exist  in  connection  with  that  grand  work  to  which 
we  are  summoned  by  divine  providence  at  the  close  of  a  bloody 
conflict,  and  which  will  only  be  rendered  decisive  by  the  reor- 
ganization of  Southern  society  on  the  basis  of  liberty,  and 
under  the  direction  of  truer  and  nobler  ideas. 

The  sudden  termination  of  the  war,  the  assassination  of  tlie 
President,  and  the  new  questions  which  immediately  arose  in 
respect  to  the  disbanding  of  the  vast  armies  in  the  field,  the 
funding  of  the  national  debt,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
treatment  of  the  conquered,  and  of  the  emancipated,  necessa- 
rily diverted  attention  from  the  actual  achievements  of  victory, 
and  have  hitherto  prevented  a  calm  estimate  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  Mr.  Phillips,  pampering  that  lust  for  notoriety, 
the  mastering  passion,  which  is  in  him  what  opium  eating  or 
dramdrinking  is  in  others,  and  which  must  be  fed  at  any  cost, 
delivers  his  lecture  on  "The  South  Victorious."  Even  the 
truer  hearted  and  loyal,  trembling  lest  the  old  regime  may 
leap  to  power,  distrust  every  step  toward  reconciliation,  and 
decry  the  past  as  though  it  were  to  prove  ineffectual.  Noisy 
brawlers  at  the  South  try  to  soothe  their  defeat  by  using  the 
meaningless  phrase  "  subjugated  but  not  subdued,"  by  which  we 
suppose  is  intended,  humiliated  but  not  humble.  We  can  afford 
to  hear  with  magnanimity  the  muttering  of  those  smarting 
under  the  rod  which  has  brought  them  to  their  knees.  Yet, 
before  we  consider  tlie  future,  it  were  wise  to  inquire  what 
has  been  effected,  and  then  we  may  ascertain  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  can  be  wrought. 

What  has  been  already  achieved?  We  have  conquered  re- 
bellion, we  have  destroyed  slavery,  and  are  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Grant's  campaign  around  Richmond,  ending 
with  the  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  the  ninth  of  last 
April,  was  the  crowning  proof  that  the  government  would 
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admit  of  no  compromise  with  the  doctrine  of  Beoession,  or  with 
its  leaders.  The  victory  of  the  government  has  been  thorough 
and  permanent,  admitting  no  denial.  While  onr  blood  tingles 
at  the  modest  recital  of  the  events  of  that  last  heroic  week,  we 
cannot  forget  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  we  had 
that  other  General  at  the  head  of  onr  armj,  or  worse  yet,  in 
the  Executive  chair,  who,  after  inglorious  failure,  whimpered 
in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presidential  chair,  "  The 
Union  is  the  one  condition  of  peace,  we  ask  no  more,"  and 
whose  party  was  ready  with  that  motto  to  make  any  conces- 
sion, and  sink  under  any  burden,  if  it  could  thereby  induce  the 
slaveholders  to  resume  the  mastery  of  the  Bepnblic.  We  ought 
to  thank  God  night  and  morning  that  wc  have  escaped  so  mis- 
erable a  fate,  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  neither  President  of 
the  United  States,  nor  even  Secretary  of  State,  under  a  double- 
faced  sycophant,  for  from  all  this  we  have  been  delivered. 

The  prophecies  of  the  world  have  been  proved  false,  and  the 
Southern  rebellion  is  extinct,  its  armies  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind,  its  government  crushed  and  annihilated, 
its  securities  worthless,  and  its  adherents  obliged  to  accept 
pardon,  or  flee  from  justice.  Without  vain  glory,  and  without 
any  desire  to  taunt  the  defeated,  the  fact  should  be  remem- 
bered devoutly,  and  maintained  clearly,  that  the  Republic  has 
conquered  I  This  is  palpable.  The  sacrifice  of  the  last  four 
years  in  property,  and  in  precious  life,  has  been  rewarded,  and 
the  graves  of  our  soldiers  in  every  State  hold  the  soil  where 
they  fell,  and  are  protected  by  the  flag  for  which  they  fought. 
This  fact  shuts  the  mouth  of  Southern  bluster,  and  forbids  any 
further  appeal  to  arms,  while  punishment  has  been  inflicted 
upon  treason  through  the  loss  of  life,  the  devastation  of  homes, 
the  blasting  of  high  expectations,  the  chief  conspirators  mean- 
while gnashing  their  teeth  in  impotent  malice. 

Then  we  have  destroyed  the  occasion  of  the  conflict,  and 
wiped  out  the  hideous  crime  of  American  slavery.  The  war 
did  not  close  until  that  rank  offense  was  removed,  and  four 
millions  of  bondmen  were  emancipated.  There  is  to-day  no 
slave  of  any  color  in  these  United  States,  no  man  who  has  not 
the  right  to  his  time  and  labor,  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
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who  does  not  know  that  this  is  his  right  I  Liberty  has  been 
proclaimed  and  bestowed ;  and  the  century  has  not  witnessed 
a  enblimer  triumph  than  this  bringing  np  of  a  race  from  the 
honse  of  bondage ;  nor  one  which  imposes  such  solemn  respon- 
sibility. Moreover,  we  are  masters  of  the  position,  and  can 
dictate  our  own  terms  of  reconciliation.  Whatever  theory  is 
adopted  concerning  the  political  standing  of  the  communities 
recently  in  rebellion,  whether  they  are  held  to  have  acted  as 
sovereign  States,  and  by  the  act  of  secession  to  have  destroyed 
themselves,  and  to  have  no  longer  any  existence,  so  that  they 
are  to  be  new  created  through  a  territorial  oi^anization,  or 
whether  they  are  regarded  as  still  in  being,  although  individual 
conspirators  obtained  possession  of  them  for  a  time,  and  held 
them  as  a  foreign  enemy  might  Massachusetts,  and  therefore, 
these  States  are  to  be  recovered  from  treasonable  usurpation  ; 
yet,  on  either  hypothesis,  the  United  States  government  has 
the  authority  to  decide  when  these  States  are  thus  rescued, 
and  until  tins  is  declared,  there  is  no  complete  reconciliation 
and  full  restoration  of  powers  and  privileges.  The  President, 
by  his  proclamations  and  published  correspondence,  has 
assumed  this  to  be  the  status;  and  Congress,  by  declining  to 
admit  the  members  elected  from  these  States,  has  endorsed  the 
position  of  the  Executive,  while  the  various  conventions  and 
l^slatures  of  the  States  themselves  have  accepted  the  position 
of  suppliants  who  must  comply  with  the  terms  enjoined,  and 
only  ask  what  is  required  to  gain  recognition  by  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  arrogantly  listening  to  that  pitiful  appeal  of 
Northern  cowardice :  "  The  union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace,  we  ask  no  more."  We  have  conquered  rebellion ,  de- 
stroyed slavery,  and  have  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  in 
our  own  decision,  responsible  only  to  our  own  consciences  and 
to  God. 

This  gives  importance  to  the  next  question.  What  remains 
to  be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  is  brief.  The  securing  for 
the  future  what  has  already  been  gained  I  Were  we  sure  of 
holding  what  we  now  possess,  the  safety  of  the  Republic 
would  be  secure,  so  far  as  its  power,  purity,  and  permanence 
have  been  imperiled  by  this  conspiracy.    Prevent  the  possi- 
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bility  of  any  Bimilar  rebellion,  maintain  universal  freedom, 
both  in  rights  and  speech,  and  what  further  guarantees  need  be 
demanded }  The  mistake  is  common  that  we  are  to  obtain 
new  victories,  when,  in  reality,  we  only  need  to  retain  those 
already  achieved.  The  sole  danger  is  that  when  military 
rule  is  withdrawn,  these  advantages  may  be  lost,  that  the  poor 
man,  both  black  and  white,  may  be  again  reduced  to  a  state  of 
serfdom,  and  no  utterance  be  permitted  which  denies  the 
divine  right  of  an  oligarchy.  The  simple  effort  should  be,  for 
example,  to  render  perpetual  in  New  Orleans  that  liberty  of 
thought,  and  speech,  and  labor,  and  that  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellious mind  and  temper,  which  exists  to-day.  How  to 
ensure  that  is  the  problem  whose  solution  readjusts  every 
difficulty  and  bestows  rightful  dominion  to  those  ideas  which 
have  triumphed  in  this  bloody  war.  The  main  obstacle  to 
this  result  is  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  subdued 
multitude,  chafing  under  the  scourge  of  righteous  retribution. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  con- 
quered rebels,  who  have  lost  so  much  for  nothing,  without  feel- 
ing inclined  to  indulge  patience  at  their  sullenness,  especially 
in  the  thought  of  what  would  have  been  our  sentiments  had 
the  tables  been  turned.  Much  perplexity  exists  in  respect  to 
the  actual  temper  of  the  Southern  population.  The  intelli- 
gent, middling  classes,  including  the  rank  and  file  of  their  sur- 
rendered armies,  know  that  they  have  been  thoroughly 
whipped,  and  are  ready  to  accept  the  decision  as  final.  The 
scheming  demagogues,  the  slave-aristocracy,  and  the  low  rab- 
ble, *rith  the  women,  and  the  pro-slavery  ministers  of  an 
apostate  Christianity,  are  bitter  and  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be 
comforted;  while  the  freedmen  distrust  their  old  masters, 
cherish  illusive  fancies,  and,  not  yet  relieved  of  their  shell,  drag 
about  the  encumbrance,  from  which  they  are  emerging  into  a 
new  and  larger  sphere. 

How  are  we  to  secure  our  advantages  in  this  condition  of 
things,  and  among  this  people  ?  This  is  the  question  of  recon- 
struction, or,  as  we  put  it,  of  Southern  reformation. 

The  President  has  laid  down  his  plan,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  legislative  action  by  the 
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state  aathorities  can  pledcre  the  people.  President  Johnson 
demands  first,  that  the  act  of  secession  be  not  repealed,  but 
pronounced  nvU  and  wn'rf— having  no  legal  validity  or  anthor- 
ity.  That  is  a  solemn  confession  of  guilt,  and  of  repentance, 
and  is  a  fall  declaration  that  the  lawful  government  of  these 
United  States  was  right  in  the  war,  and  has  subjugated  the 
rebellion.  That  placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  every  State 
whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  this  stupendous  conspiracy, 
would  settle  both  the  crime  and  folly  of  secession  under  the 
Constitution  beyond  controversy. 

President  Johnson  demands,  secondly,  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  which  has  been  passed  by  both 
Honses  of  Congress,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Art.  xiii.  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of  which  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

^^  Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

This  action  of  the  States  is  enjoined  by  the  Executive  as  a 
pledge  on  their  part  that  they  will  respect  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  henceforth  require  universal  freedom  as  their 
oi^anic  law. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  submission  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  to  the  right  of  the  general  government  to 
protect  the  laborer.  No  calculation  can  exceed  the  importance 
of  such  a  pledge,  if  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  when  that 
amendment  is  passed  legally,  this  will  have  to  be  performed. 
That  rule  alters  the  structure  of  Southern  society,  and  con- 
forms it  to  the  idea  of  the  Republic,  and  therefore  will  hinder 
rebellion  and  create  a  homogeneity  which  must  perpetuate  the 
nation.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  by  this  amendment,  annuls 
at  once  all  laws  which  have  impaired  the  freedom  of  the  black 
man,  and  reinstates  him  instantly  in  the  right  to  hold  property 
and  to  testify  in  courts;  for  over  this  the  Supreme  Court  has 
jurisdicti<»n,  while  Congress  has  authority  to  enforce  by  its 
enactments  these  prerogatives  of  liberty.    That  settled,  there 
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is  no  poBsibility  that  slavery  can  be  re  enacted,  or  any  system 
of  peonage  permitted. 

President  Johnson  demands,  finally,  that  the  rebel  debt  be 
repudiated, — both  that  incurred  by  so  called  States,  in  rebellion, 
and  by  the  so  called  Confederacy,  lliis  is  a  guarantee  against 
any  future  conspiracy — ^a  public  avowal  of  utter  defeat,  and  a 
merited  punishment  to  traitors  at  home,  and  their  sympathis- 
ers abroad.  So  far  as  enactments  can  secure  the  gains  of  our 
victory,  these  would  seem  sufficient ;  but  we  are  strongly  of 
Speaker  Colfax's  opinion,  that  before  these  terms  are  regarded 
as  having  been  accepted,  they  should  be  acceded  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  each  State,  and  not  merely  by  conven- 
tions or  legislatures ;  and  until  the  popular  will  is  thus  express- 
ed through  the  ballot-box,  the  Commonwealth  .should  be  re- 
garded as  not  delivered  from  the  enemy,  and  be  held  under 
martial  law. 

Congress  has  also  declared  that  no  one  who  has  been  active 
in  the  rebellion  shall  presume  to  appear  as  a  member  of  either 
house.  That  law,  if  it  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  safety  in 
war,  should  be  retained  in  peace  as  the  just  penalty  of  treason, 
and  as  the  surest  means  of  destroying  the  oligarchy  which  has 
tyrannized  over  the  country  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Supposing  that  the  oath  prescribed  were  somewhat  too  strin- 
gent, yet  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  Sepublic  require  the 
passage  of  a  law  forever  debarring  any  person  from  a  Southern 
State  from  occupying  a  seat  in  either  house  of  Congress,  who 
has  ever  held  any  ofiice  under  the  national  government  and 
been  afterward  active  in  the  rebellion,  or  who  has  held  any  rank 
above  that  of  colonel  in  the  armies  of  treason. 

We  must  have  another  school  of  statesmen  from  that  section 
in  place  of  the  Tombses,  Benjamins,  Masons,  Slidells,  and  Da- 
vises,  even  though  Mr.  Clingman  pleads  that  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  representative  men.  The  South  must  be 
represented  by  a  different  order  of  statemanship,  if  it  would  . 
be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  general 
government. 

Legislation  can  scarcely  go  further,  but  this  will  not  effect 
the  reform  which  bestows  a  vital  unity,  and  the  blessedness  of 
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peace  establiBhed  in  righteonsnesB.  AccompliBh  all  this,  and 
the  masses  still  in  their  ignorance  will  be  the  easy  prej  of 
any  crafty  political  adventurer,  and  the  ready  tools  for 
unprincipled  demagognes.  These  guarantees  do  not  settle  the 
labor  question,  which  threatens  the  gravest  perils.  These  votes 
alone  will  not  convert  the  Southern  mind  and  heart  to  the 
adoption  of  Northern  principles,  or  to  the  honoring  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech. 

There  is  a  work  outside  of  legislation,  whether  by  Congress 
or  by  States, — a  work  beyond  the  power  of  the  executive,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judiciary, — which  is  more  necessary  than 
all,  and  without  which  their  efforts,  however  judicious  and  pa^ 
triotic,  will  be  futile.  A  large  class  are  content  to  charge  upon 
the  administration  all  evil  in  the  land,  and  assume  to  be  cen* 
fiors  withoDt  responsibility,  bat  every  citizen  is  a  ruler  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  moral  influences  exerted  in  connection  with 
associated  labor  are  the  real  energies  which  will  accomplish  the 
true  reformation  of  the  South,  and  regenerate  the  Repnblic. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  apprehended  in  the 
readjustment  of  public  affairs  will  find  an  easy  solution 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  necessity  of  food 
and  clothing  will  constrain  the  poor  man,  of  whatever  color,  to 
labor,  and  the  landed  proprietor,  who  has  no  capital  but  his  plan- 
tation, to  divide  it,  while  competition  will  aid  in  protecting  the 
laborer  and  ensuring  fair  wages.  Immigration  will  readily 
accept  the  tempting  offer,  and  will  require  no  foreign  assist- 
ance when  order  is  re-established,  and  profit  is  well  assured. 
Hence  must  gradually  but  certainly  proceed  kindlier  senti- 
ments,  for  the  interchangeof  trade  will  tend  to  a  better  under- 
standing. The  abolition  of  slavery  will  remove  that  hindrance 
of  free  communion  which  has  estranged  these  sections  of  the 
Repnblic,  and  will  also  radically  transform  the  commercial  cus- 
toms so  as  to  elevate  the  whole  community,  and  not  divide  and 
isolate  it  into  classes.  A  few  will  no  longer  buy  the  poorest  and 
choicest  articles  for  the  many,  but  every  laborer  will  consult 
his  own  taste  and  means  of  expenditure,  and  therefore  the  mer- 
chants will  no  longer  pander  to  the  master,  but  will  conciliate 
the  humbler  and  more  numerous  customers,  who  from  very  ne- 
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cesBity  maet  pay  cash,  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  tradesmeu 
and  the  workmen  will  be  identical.  This  inevitable  result,  which 
will  be  felt  in  every  manufactory  of  the  North,  in  the  quality  of 
the  articles  prepared  for  the  Southern  trade,  must  have  an  edu- 
cational power  over  the  masses,  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
regarded.  The  freedman  who  has  two  or  five  bales  of  cotton 
will  acquire  shrewdness  by  the  process  of  selling  them  and  ex- 
pending the  proceeds,  and  he  will  be  treated  with  high  consid- 
eration by  the  competing  factors,  whether  immediately  allowed 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  or  not.  The  Divine  is  stronger  than 
the  human,  and  when  God  has  decreed  the  removal  of  a  wrong, 
the  men  who  would  stay  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  throw 
themselves  into  the  mire  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  There  is 
no  reason  for  discouragement  in  the  future  of  public  affairs,  but 
rather  for  perseverance  in  securing  our  gains,  and  in  retaining 
our  successes,  and  also  for  patience  in  awaiting  the  slow  but  sure 
process  of  reconciliation  and  renovation  which  must  ensue  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  work  above  anything  that  Congress 
or  any  natural  law  can  accomplish,  which  is  imperative  upon 
the  patriot  and  the  Christian.  While  the  country  is  in  it^  tran- 
sition state  between  war  and  peace,  between  rebellion  and  loyal- 
ty, between  slavery  and  freedom,  there  will  be  inevitable  suffer- 
ing,— the  pains  of  a  heavy  travail.  The  thousands  distrustful  of 
their  former  enemies,  and  not  comprehending  the  duties  of  free- 
dom, are  to-day  in  peril  of  starvation,  and  may  be  tempted  to 
crime  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thousands 
of  the  whites  impoverished  by  their  failure  in  a  war  which  has 
been  no  school  of  virtue,  would  rather  live  by  violence  than  in- 
dustry. Thousands  more,  unfitted  tor  the  new  regime,  only 
pine  and  sigh  for  the  past  with  its  unpaid  toil  and  despotic  ease. 
Thousands  yet  of  loyal  refugees  are  unable  to  regain  their 
homes  in  safety,  being  regarded  with  malignity,  and  so  are 
drifting  about  as  homeless  strangers.  These  temporal  wants 
appeal  to  our  benevolence  and  ought  to  be  heeded. 

The  interests  of  public  education  which  have  never  been 
regarded  at  the  South  must  be  now  considered,  or  we  lose  an 
essential  element  of  reconciliation  and  of  vital  reformation. 
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Kotliing  ehowB  bo  concluBively  tlie  fibBolnte  ariBtocracy  of  South- 
ern society  as  the  ignorance  in  which  the  maBses  of  the  white 
population  were  kept  by  their  laws  and  cuBtomB.  In  Bome  of 
the  States,  as  in  Alabama,  where  there  was  a  school  fnnd,  it  was 
60  ingeniously  distributed,  that  the  rich  planter  was  able  t<i  use 
it  for  the  private  instniction  of  hie  children,  while  his  poor 
neighbor  could  not  touch  a  penny  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
The  creation  of  a  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
Southern  States  for  the  entire  population  would  be  a  far  riclier 
boon  and  a  far  stronger  safeguard  than  universal  suffrage, 
and  this  should  be  comprehended  by  the  statesmen  who  are 
planning  tor  the  good  of  the  Republic. 

Our  soldiers  can  testify  to  the  barbarism  of  vast  regions 
and  the  need  of  a  new  and  higher  teaching  in  morality,  but 
we  cannot  expect  this  from  those  ministers  of  religion  who 
have  succumbed  to  the  dictates  of  slavery,  and  defended  it,  with 
all  its  licentiousneBS,  as  a  divine  institution,  much  less  from 
those  politicians  who  have  rolled  treason  as  a  sweet  morsel 
under  their  tongues,  and  have  gained  office  by  the  ignorance 
that  attends  upon  the  lowest  vices. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  instrumentalities  which  have 
been  provided  in  the  good  providence  of  God  to  meet  these 
emergencies,  and  which  only  need  to  be  sustained  with  suita- 
ble energy  to  supply  all  that  is  required,  to  supplement  the 
acts  of  government  and  the  processes  of  natural  law,  for 
achieving  triumphantly  that  reformation  of  the  South  which 
will  ensure  harmony,  preserve  liberty,  advance  temporal  pros- 
perity, and  disappoint  again  all  such  predictions  of  disunion 
as  those  which  that  stubborn  Englishman,  Dr.  Yaughan,  has 
again  ventured  upon,  who,  not  having  learned  modesty  by  the 
failure  of  his  former  prophecy,  has  gone  home,  after  a  few 
weeks'  tarry  in  the  United  States,  to  speak  dogmatically  about 
the  certainty  of  another  line  of  cleavage  at  some  future  time  I 

The  American  Union  Commission,  under  the  sanction  of 
government,  have  undertaken  to  aid  the  wliite  population  of 
the  South  in  their  destitution,  to  supply  them  with  seed  and 
tools,  to  cooperate  with  the  free  school  party  in  furnishing  com- 
petent teachers,  and  in  establishing  systems  of  free  public  edu- 
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cation,  while,  also,  affordinf^  information  at  the  North  concern- 
ing tlio  present  condition  and  prospects  of  that  region  to  facili- 
tate emigration. 

The  Freed  men's  Commission  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association  are  engaged  in  relieving  the  temporal  necessities 
of  the  emancipated,  in  aiding,  under  the  Freedmen's  Bnrean, 
their  struggle  to  obtain  proper  remuneration  for  labor,  and  in 
imparting  to  them  the  mdiments  of  knowledge, — the  latter 
society  also  caring  for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  are  cooperating  in  the  attempt  to  aid 
the  organization  of  loyal  Christians,  in  the  Southern  cities, 
into  churches  of  Christ,  after  the  model  of  those  founded  by 
the  New  England  Pilgrims, — with  a  free  and  godfearing  broth- 
erhood, and  a  pure,  fearless,  and  intelligent  ministry. 

llie  National  Council  of  Congregation alists  at  Boston  re- 
commended that  seven  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  dollars 
should  be  raised  during  the  year  to  aid  the  three  societies  who 
cover  this  whole  field  of  the  South,  in  implanting  moral  and 
religions  influences ;  and  it  is  meet  that  the  principles  of  New 
England,  which  have  triumphed  in  the  carnal  fight,  should 
advance  to  larger  and  complete  victory  in  the  spiritual  conflict. 

The  existence  of  such  organizations  is  a  token  of  Divifae 
favor,  proving  that  we  are  not  to  be  forsaken,  but  that  he  who 
has  led  us  safely  through  the  battle  against  armed  rebellion  is 
ready  to  be  our  champion  in  the  nobler  warfare  with  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  high  places,  with  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness in  its  spiritual  usurpation. 

The  origin  of  our  Constitutional  Government  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  England  Colonies,  whose  civil  organization  was  the 
evolution  of  their  Christian  faith  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  Puritan  church  was  the  germ  of  the  individual  State,  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  difiiculties  which  foreigners  expe- 
rience in  comprehending  our  civil  constitution  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  ignorance  of  that  Congregational  church  order 
which  was  its  germinal  force.  The  Republic  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  that  religious  system  by  which  it  was  originated.  The 
rebels  instinctively  hated  the  ideas  which  were  embodied  in 
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Ifew  England,  bnt  the  Puritan  principles  have  proved  mightier 
than  their  adversaries. 

Had  not  Congregationalism  extended  its  domain  by  sending 
its  missionaries,  planting  churches,  and  disseminating  its  ideas 
through  its  children,  we  doubt  if  the  loyalty  of  the  Northern 
and  of  the  Middle  States  could  have  been  preserved.  The 
valor  which  has  won  the  fight,  and  sloughed  off  the  ulcers  of 
secession  and  slavery,  has  come  from  the  virtue  and  constancy 
of  Puritan  Christianity. 

Congregationalism  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  the  conser- 
vation of  our  free  government,  which  pertains  to  no  other 
chnrch  order ;  and,  at  this  crisis,  the  progress  of  the  two  and 
their  preservation  are  correlative.  Destroy  our  republican 
institutions,  and  these  churches  would  be  merged  in  eccle^ 
siastical  forms  suited  to  monarohial  ideas ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  if  Kew  England  Congregationalism  were  to  perish,  there 
wonld  be  small  hope  for  the  life  of  the  Bepublic,  notwith- 
standing the  great  multitude  of  loyal  members  in  churches  of 
a  different  constitution. 

Why  have  our  Congregational  churches  never  taken  root 
South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?  Because  their  principles 
were  hostile  to  Southern  ideas  and  institutions.  What  will 
save  these  subdued  rebels  and  their  States  to  the  Eepublic  t 
Nothing  bnt  the  reception  of  the  elements  of  Puritan  Christ- 
ianity. It  is  notorious  that  the  majority  of  Northern  emi- 
grants, who,  before  the  war,  had  settled  at  the  South,  were 
among  the  vilest  rebels,  and  worked  vast  mischief  to  the  gov- 
ernment. How  was  it  that  these  men,  educated  in  our  schools, 
became  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  slavery,  and  the 
right  of  secession  2  The  answer  is  in  the  fact  that  Southern 
society  was  so  impregnated  with  these  errors,  that  a  young 
man  who  went  there  found  both  pecuniary  gain  and  social 
standing  depended  on  his  subserviency,  and  he  was  speedily 
transformed  by  the  subtle  and  irresistible  power  of  the  opin- 
ions which  swayed  ihe  community  in  custom,  conversation, 
commerce,  and  policy,  and  which  girded  him  with  their  mould- 
ing energy  in  his  amusements,  his  toils,  and  his  devotion,  on 
change,  in  the  saloon,  the  steamboat,  the  theatre,  or  the  sanctu- 
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ary.  The  individual  was  lost  in  this  social  influence  as  a  pure 
drop  falling  from  the  clouds  is  lost  in  the  salt  wave  of  a  rece- 
ding tide. 

What  will  hinder  this  for  the- future t  Nothing  but  the 
marshaling  and  organizing  of  those  eternal  trntlis  which 
oppose  these  falsehoods,  in  vital  combinations,  disciplined  and 
invigorated  to  resist  with  associated  strength  the  evil  and 
encourage  the  right.  Withdraw  the  army,  and  the  Southern 
territory  would  be  held  mainly  by  the  former  slaveholders, 
their  old  prejudices  embittered  by  defeat,  ready  to  entrap  the 
unwary  who  ventured  within  their  enchantments  to  abjure 
their  convictions  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  the  chaffer 
of  trade,  by  the  promise  of  profit,  by  the  hope  of  politi- 
cal preferment,  and  by  the  solemn  quotation  of  Scripture. 
Neither  Richmond,  nor  Savannah,  nor  Mobile,  nor  New 
Orleans  would  be  secure  for  a  thorough  loyalty,  were  the  gene- 
ral government  to  withdraw  its  forces ;  and  already  Northern 
tradesmen  are  striving  in  some  of  these  cities  to  thrive  by 
retailing  tlie  old  curses  against  abolitionism  and  denouncing 
the  Freed  men^s  Bureau.  How  is  this  to  be  hindered,  when  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  relinquish  its  gripe  and 
permit  a  return  to  self-control  as  speedily  as  possible  2  The 
most  feasible,  economical,  and  powerful  method  of  guarding 
against  this  peril  and  preserving  freedom,  is  by  the  establish- 
ment of  churches  of  the  New  England  faith  and  order,  which 
shall  combine  the  disintegrated  loyalty  and  the  piety  of  the 
South  into  organic  union  with  Northern  ideas.  Every  such 
congregation,  with  its  tree  pulpit,  is  a  testimony  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  truth,  and  must  work  like  leaven  for  the  ren- 
ovation of  public  morality,  holding  the  community  to  sound 
views  of  political  economy,  and  to  the  higher  faith  in  charity, 
and  right,  and  Christ.  The  best  men  from  the  North  would 
naturally  seek  such  a  sanctuary  for  a  religious  home,  and  be 
thereby  brought  into  the  atmosphere  of  true  republicanism, 
while  enlarging  the  social  forces  of  loyalty  and  liberty  by  their 
active  cooperation.  Herein  lies  the  grandeur  and  promise  of 
that  responsibility  which  Ood  has  laid  upon  the  churches 
which  retain  the  principles  and  the  order  of  the  New  England 
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fathers.  No  other  denomination  can  work  80  readily  and  so 
efficiently  and  economically  for  the  regeneration  of  the  South. 
The  same  enthusiasm  which  marshaled  loyal  armies  at  the 
call  of  danger  to  the  Repnblic,  should  inspire  this  movement 
to  secure  our  triumph  by  crushing  out  the  spirit  of  secession 
and  planting  there  the  love  of  liberty  and  righteous  law,  by 
securing  all  just  rights  to  the  emancipated,  by  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  by  laying  deep  the  foundations  of 
good  order  and  virtue  and  religion. 

The  mind  falters  in  striving  to  imagine  the  glory  of  that 
new  era  which  is  opening  upon  our  country,  if  we  are  faitliful 
and  vigilant.  The  present  winter  may  be  one  of  severe  hard- 
ship to  some  sections,  but  by  another  harvest  the  call  for 
benevolence  in  feeding  the  hungry  and  naked  will  have 
ceased,  and  labor  will  be  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  its  industries. 
The  return  of  prosperity  will  soften  animosity,  and  the  failure 
in  the  trial  of  strength  will  produce,  even  among  rebels, 
content  with  existing  arrangements.  This  recovered  empire, 
whose  Titanic  energies  put  forth  in  the  bloody  wrestle  are  now 
working  for  the  common  good,  rescued  from  the  bane  of  weak- 
ness and  dissension,  must  leap  to  the  foremost  rank  by  the 
development  of  its  immense  resources.  Everything  is  hopeful, 
if  we  remain  true  to  those  principles  which  have  conquered  in 
this  terrible  conflict,  and  are  earnest  tor  the  reformation  of  the 
South,  and  not  for  reconstruction  under  the  old  process  of 
State  sovereignty  and  the  nationalizing  of  slavery.  Never  has 
a  Christian  people  been  summoned  to  a  nobler  task  than  that 
which  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  education  and  evangelization  of 
emancipated  millions,  and  of  their  former  masters.  Never 
could  the  Church  pray  more  confidently  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  setting  apart  those  gifted  to  lead  in  this  heavenly 
service.  We  must  seize  the  passing  moment,  ere  society  has 
fallen  into  the  ancient  mould,  and  cast  it  into  a  higher  form. 
We  must  not,  however,  expect  instantaneous  success,  for  the 
spiritual  grows  to  its  harvest  far  slower  than  the  material,  and 
in  neither  do  we  reap  on  the  day  of  sowing ;  yet  if  faithful  to 
our  country,  our  ancestry,  and  our  God,  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  realizing  the  dream  of  philanthropy  and  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  prophecy,  to  the  amazement  and  confuBion  of  those 
who  have  deemed  our  Bepablic  doomed.  That  peril  which 
saddened  the  farewell  of  Washin^n,  and  which  troubled  the 
seal  of  every  large-hearted  and  patriotic  statesmen,  has  passed, 
and  we  are  fairly  at  sea,  beyond  bar  sod  quidcsand ;  let  us 
thank  God  and  take  conrage  I  Let  qs,  with  the  spirit  of  loving 
kindness,  and  words  of  gentleness,  seek  to  enlighten  and  con- 
ciliate those  who  have  misunderstood  and  therefore  hated  us, 
while  we  pray  and  labor  to  render  this  continent  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed,  the  home  of  the  free,  the  citadel  of  virtue*  and 
the  sanctuary  of  vital  Christianity.  Then  will  the  seed  com 
brought  over  in  the  Mayflower  have  borne  its  fruit,  and  our 
country  become  that  New  England  to  found  which  the  Pilgrims 
became  exiles,  and  in  hope  of  which  they  gladly  toiled,  suffer- 
ed, and  died. 
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AimouB  XL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

THBOLOOICAL. 

Essays  on  the  Supkbnatural  Obioik  of  CHBisxiAirrrY  * — 
Several  of  these  Essays  appeared  originally  in  the  New  England- 
er,  and  the  interest  which  they  excited  as  well  as  the  general  favor 
with  which  they  were  received,  led  the  author  to  rewrite  them,  to 
add  others  to  them,  and  thns  to  make  a  somewhat  complete  series 
of  Papers  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  described  in  the  title. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  as  follows :  The  Nature  of  the  Con* 
flict  of  Christian  Faith  with  Skepticism  and  Unbelief;  The  Gen- 
uineness of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  Recent  Discussions  upon  the 
Origin  of  the  First  Three  Gospels ;  Baur  on  Parties  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  and  the  Character  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts ;  Baur 
on  Ebionitism,  and  the  Origin  of  Catholic  Christianity;  The 
Mythical  Theory  of  Strauss ;  Strauss'  Restatement  of  his  Theory ; 
The  Legendary  Theory  of  Renan ;  The  Critical  and  Theological 
Opinions  of  Theodore  Parker;  An  Examination  of  Baur  and 
Strauss  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  The  Nature  and  Function 
of  the  Christian  Miracles ;  The  Testimony  of  Jesus  concerning 
Himself;  The  Personality  of  God :  in  reply  to  the  Positivist  and 
the  Pantheist.  These  topics  are  all  treated  by  Professor  Fisher 
in  his  uniformly  clear  and  scholarlike  manner.  His  treatment  of 
each  of  them  shows  perfect  familiarity  with  the  most  recent  dis- 
cussions by  other  writers.  His  well  known  lucidness  of  state- 
ment brings  all  the  points  which  he  makes  within  the  easy  compre- 
hension of  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  such  sub- 
jects treated  in  a  manner  at  once  so  thorough  and  so  readable. 
The  statement  and  refutation  of  the  negative  theories  of  F.  C. 
Baur  is  alone  worth  the  cost  of  the  volume,  for  it  supplies  a  want 
which  has  hitherto  been  unsatisfied  in  English,  critical,  and  theo- 
logical literature.    The  ignotumpro  magnifico  has  had  fuUoppor- 

*  E99ay9  on  iku  Supemmharal  Origin  of  Ohriitianity,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Theories  of  Renao,  Straass,  and  the  Tubingen  School.  By  Rev.  Oborox 
P.  FisHSB,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Charch  History  in  Tale  College.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1866.  Syo.  pp.  680.  New  Hayen:  Judd  <k  White. 
Price  $8.60. 
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tunity  to  excite  painful  misgivings  as  to  what  this  master  in 
historical  research  might  have  unearthed.  The  occasion  for  such 
groundloHs  fears  need  exist  no  longer.  Any  student  of  theology, 
any  ordinary  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  can  understand  the  theories 
of  Strauss  and  Baur,  as  set  forth  by  Professor  Fisher,  and  can 
wei&rh  the  reasons  for  and  against  them  which  he  so  impartially 
and  lucidly  expounds. 

We  greet  this  volume  with  welcome,  because  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  interest  in  discussions  purely  theological  has  not  died  out, 
but  rather  promises  to  be  revived.  It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  pros- 
perity of  learning,  and  enlightened  learning,  that  such  a  volume 
as  this  should  be  issued  and  find  readers. 

The  mo8t  of  the  positions  taken  in  these  discussions  will  meet 
with  a  general  assent  from  believers  in  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity.  Some  of  the  views  expressed  in  Chapters  XI.  and 
XIII.  will  not  be  accepted  by  all,  and  are  fair  subjects  for  discus- 
sion and  criticism. 

The  VicABious  SACBincB.* — The  theological  "formula  "of  this 
volume  is  that  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  for  us,  because  by  his  incarna* 
tion,  life,  and  death,  he  manifested  a  sympathy  for  mankind  which 
made  him  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  This  sacrifice  is 
^'  vicarious,"  because  it  is  undertaken  on  behalf,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  sinful  race.  It  is  grounded  on  the  principles  of  universal 
obligation,  because  in  the  providing  of  it,  the  "  law-precpt  was 
duly  sanctified,"  'Megal  enforcements  are  not  diminished/'  and 
^'  God's  rectoral  honor  is  effectively  maintained."  The  result  is 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  moral  power  of  this  exhibition  of 
God's  sympathy  and  sacrifice,  the  man  who  believes  it,  is  made 
righteous,  and  this  is  justification  by  faith. 

The  "formula"  of  doctrine  which  Dr.  Bushnell  rejects  and 
aims  to  overthrow, — or  rather  to  displace, — may  be  best  inferred 
from  his  own  language.  "  By  the  previous  exposition,  Christ  is 
shown  to  be  a  Saviour,  not  as  being  a  ground  of  justification,  but 
as  being  the  moral  power  of  God  upon  us,  so  a  power  of  salvation. 
His  work  terminates,  not  in  the  release  of  penalties  by  our  com- 
pensation, but  in  the  transformation  of  character,  and  the  rescue, 


*  Tke  VteoTwus  Sacrifice^  grounded  in  principles  of  uniYersal  obligations.  By 
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in  that  manner,  of  guilty  men  from  the  retribative  causations 
provoked  by  their  sin.  Hedoe^not  prepare  the  remission  of  sins 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  letting  go,  but  he  executes  the  remission 
by  taking  away  the  sins,  and  dispensing  the  justification  of  life. 
This  one  word  Life  is  the  condensed  impoi*t  of  all  that  he  is,  or 
undertakes  to  be."  This  means  that  the  author  distinctly  and  une- 
qnivocally  rejects  the  doctrine  that  in  any  sense  whatever,  Christ 
by  his  work  provides  any  ground  or  reason  which  renders  it  con- 
sistent for  God  to  remit  or  pardon  the  deserved  penalties  of  sin. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  the  author  finds  less 
import,  though  perhaps  no  less  importance  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
than  is  usually  conceded  to  it,  and  than  seems  to  be  most  distinctly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  in  every  form  of  direct  and  indirect  asser- 
tion. His  ** formula"  of  doctrine  is  narrower  than  that  which  is 
nsually  accepted.  What  he  affirms  to  be  true  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  would  be  generally  assented  to ;  what  he  denies,  would  be 
affirmed  in  addition.  The  •*  formula"  of  the  church  is  ampler,  not 
narrower,  than  his.  We  do  not  assert  that  some  of  the  truths 
which  he  enforces  with  so  much  eloquence  and  power,  have  been 
as  warmly  and  ditsinctly  recognized  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ; 
or  that  they  have  been  as  efficiently  used  in  the  practical  creeds 
of  Christian  believers,  or  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  of 
Christian  preachers,  as  was  desirable.  But  they  have  always 
been  received  in  theory.  For  what  Dr.  Bushnell  and  others  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  to  revive  their  importance  and  their 
power,  they  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  truth. 

But  when  Dr.  Bushnell  goes  further  and  denies  the  other  aspect 
of  the  work  of  Christ  he  opens  anew  the  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  in  theology.  It  is  a  question  which  is 
profoundly  agitating  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
spirits  in  the  church  and  out  of  it  at  this  very  moment  Upon  the 
solution  of  it  he  has  bestowed  the  studious  attention  of  years.  He 
has  brought  to  the  support  of  his  views  an  ingenious  theory  of  eth- 
ical and  theological  philosophy.  He  has  endeavored  to  square  this 
theory  with  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  arguments  he  has  dealt  very  heavy  and  effisctive  blows 
upon  not  a  few  false  dogmas,  and  exposed  the  weakness  of  theories 
that  however  often  refuted  do  yet  maintain  a  most  tenacious  vital- 
ity. For  all  these  reasons  his  work  deserves,  as  it  will  doubtless 
receive,  the  attention  of  theological  critics.     Perhaps  we  may 
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return  to  it  ourselves  in  a  futnre  number.  In  the  meantime  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  notwithstanding  its  material  defects  of 
doctrine,  the  volume  contains  many  most  important  and  quickening 
truths. 


Leckt^s  History  07  Rationalism.* — By  Rationalism  the 
author  does  not  understand  any  definite  doctrines  or  criticinms, 
**  but  rather  a  certain  cast  of  thought  or  bias  of  reasoning,'* 
which,  he  thinks,  has  during  the  last  three  centuries  ^'  gained  a 
marked  ascendency  in  Europe.''  This  tendency  includes  a  disposi- 
tion *'  to  subordinate  dogmatic  theology  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  to  attribute  all  kinds  of  phenomena  to  natural 
rather  than  miraculous  causes."  Mr.  Lecky  sees  in  the  course  of 
modem  history  a  waning  sense  of  the  supernatural,  a  decreasing 
influence  of  the  belief  in  the  preternatural  world  upon  feeling  and 
action,  upon  the  individual  mind,  and  upon  society.  His  plan 
leads  him  over  a  large  field,  and  his  chapters  are  really  a  series  of 
separate  dissertations.  In  the  first  two  chapters,  he  treats  of  the 
declining  sense  of  the  miraculous,  as  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
magic  and  witchcraft,  and  in  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  In  the  third  chapter,  he  speaks  of  the  **  esthetic,  scien- 
tific, and  moral  Developments  of  Rationalism."  This  chapter 
contains  interesting  matter  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  art  and 
poetry,  and  the  mutations  which  art  has  undergone.  The  fourth 
chapter  relates  to  Persecution.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
"  the  Secularization  of  Politics,"  and  "  the  Industrial  History  of 
Rationalism." 

The  style  in  which  these  volumes  is  written  is  unusually  attrac- 
tive. There  is  an  affluence  of  language,  an  animation  and  felicity 
of  diction  which  keep  the  attention  awake. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  is  not  well-informed;  yet 
there  has  been  too  little  original  inquiry  and  research,  and  he 
follows  French  writers  with  a  too  evident  partiality.  Even  if  his 
statements  are  correct,  they  are  frequently  adapted  to  suggest 
very  erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  persons  and  times  which 
pass  under  his  notice. 

*  HiHory  of  tk$  Rite  and  InJlumo$  of  Raiumalitm  in  Emrope,  By  W.  E.  H. 
LscKT,  IL  A.  Two  Tolamea.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1866.  New 
Hftfeo:  H.  C.  Peek.    Price  $6. 
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The  argnraent  of  the  book — so  far  as  it  has  an  argumeDt — is 
Btrangelj  defective  and  iaalty.  The  changes  of  feeling  on  the 
various  topics  which  the  author  handles  is  traced  to  the  pro ffress 
of  civilization^  with  the  constant  implication  that  the  movement 
in  question  has  gone  forward  independently  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Christianity.  But  is  not  Christianity  a  vital  element 
in  modem  civilisation  ?  And  are  not  the  downfall  of  superstition, 
the  abandonment  of  persecution,  and  the  securing  of  rights  to  the 
indvidual  in  political  society  really  the  result  of  the  better  under- 
standing and  more  potent  operation  of  Christianity  itself? 

When  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  of  Calvinism,  he  caricatures  it.  He 
has  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Calvinistic  leaders  whom  he  stigmatizes. 

Yet  this  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
valnable  thoughts  in  the  reader  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  to 
remain  unaffected  by  its  fallacious  reasonings. 

HuRST^s  HiSTOBT  OF  RATION AxiSBC.* — ^This  volumc  treats  of 
Rationalism  technically  so  called,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  Lecky's  more  profound  and  philosophical  work.  It  discusses 
Modern  Rationalism,  the  Rationalism  that  has  sprung  up  since 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  proposes  to  itself  a  narrower  field 
of  investigation  than  Farrar's  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought. 
It  is  a  history  of  Modem  Rationalism  in  all  countries,  and  is  thus 
contrasted  with  Hagenbaoh^s  German  Rationalism.  The  field  is 
Tery  wide,  but  the  author  has  labored  in  every  part  of  it  with 
much  pains-taking  and  careful  research.  He  sketches  the  Ration- 
alism of  Germany,  of  Holland,  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  ot 
Sngland,  and  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  beginnings, 
down  to  the  latest  developments  of  each.  His  method  is  very  uni- 
form. He  sketches  the  history,  writings,  and  influence  of  the 
leading  writers  in  each  of  these  countries,  and  aims  to  be  candid 
and  fair  in  his  representations.  Much,  if  not  the  most  of  his  in- 
formation, is  taken  at  second  and  third  hand,  as  must  necessarily 
be  the  case,  so  that  his  work  is  a  kind  of  digest  of  critical  sketch- 

*  H%9tcry  of  Raiionalitm;  embnusing  a  turvey  of  the  present  state  ot 
IVotestant  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Jobn  F.  Hurst,  A.  H.,  with  Appendix  of 
literatare.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.  1865.  Sva  pp.628.  New 
Haven :  Jndd  <k  White.    Price  $3.60. 
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efs  by  other  writers.  For  example,  the  representation  of  early 
parties  in  the  chnrch  of  England  is  drawn  from  Conybeare,  his 
account  of  Coleridge  and  his  theological  opinions  is  derived 
from  Riggs's  Modern  Anglican  Theology,  and  from  Professor 
Shedd's  Introdnotion  to  Coleridge's  writings  His  history  of  the 
early  condition  of  German  Protestantism  is  taken  from  Tholaok. 
He  has,  however,  sought  the  ablest  authorities  of  this  kind,  and 
has  8pared  no  pains  and  faithfulness  in  using  their  contents. 

The  Appendix  of  Literature  is  ywy  copious  and  convenient. 
The  work  is  conceived  in  an  earnestly  Christian  yet  not  illiberal 
spirit,  and  deserves  a  cordial  reception  from  theological  and  also 
from  general  students  and  readers. 

Smith's  Concise  Dictionaey  op  the  Bible.*— The  "  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  published 
(1860-63)  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  New  Englander 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

The  present  work,  which  is  substantially  an  abridgment  of  the 
larger  one,  and  like  it,  an  English  work  with  the  imprint  of  an 
American  publishing  house  on  its  title  page,  is  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  one  of  ^the  original  three  volumes.  We  quote  from  the 
preface  a  brief  statement  of  its  origin  and  aim : 

**  This  Condensation  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright,  M.  A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of 
Dr.  William  Smith.  It  is  intended  to  satisfy  a  generally  expressed 
desire  for  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  a  single  volume, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  containing  an  account  of  the  most  recent 
Biblical  studies  in  a  form  adapted  for  universal  circulation." 

In  our  opinion,  this  *' Concise  Dictionary"  has  some  great  excel- 
lencies and  some  prominent  faults.  It  undoubtedly  contains  more 
proper  names  than  any  other  Bible  dictionary  of  its  size  in  the 
English  language ;  the  amount  of  learning  represented  in  its  pages 
is  greater  than  in  any  similar  English  work ;  it  has  the  advantage 

*  A  OoneUe  Dictumaiy  of  the  BihU,  eomprUing  it9  AnHquiHet,  Biography^ 
Chogrmfky,  and  Ifaiural  Huiory :  being  a  oondeosation  of  tbe  Lftrg«r  Diction- 
ary. Edited  by  William  Sxitii,  LL.  D.,  Claflaical  Examiner  in  the  UniTenity  of 
London.  Boeton:  Little,  Brown  <k  Ga  1S66.  Octavo,  pp.  1089.  Price  |6  in 
elottu 
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of  embracing  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  every  field  ; 
its  articles  are  often  admirable  in  their  general  scope  and  ex  ecu* 
tion ;  but  there  is  also  abundantly  manifest  a  lack  of  appreciatiou 
of  the  popular  wants.  The  editors  and  many  of  the  English  con- 
tributors are  scholars,  and  are  more  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
scholars  and  of  the  higher  classes  of  English  society ;  but  they 
have  not  prepared  a  work  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  great  rending 
class  of  this  country,  who  need  a  Bible  dictionary  not  only  com- 
prehensive and  accurate,  but  intelligible  by  itself, — at  least,  without 
the  aid  of  dictionaries  of  other  languages.  Not  only  should  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  terms,  if  they  necessarily  occur  in 
the  work,  be  generally  translated  into  English,  but  all  references 
to  the  Scriptures  should  be  so  made  as  to  convey  informatitm  to 
those  who  understand  only  the  English  langUHge,  and  have 
only  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  consult  this 
dictionary  will  see  the  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the  articles 
•*  Abdi,  3,"  •*  Achzib,  1,"  "  Amos,"  "  Azal,"  "  Jeiel,**  and  indeed  on 
almost  every  page.  We  suggest  further,  that  a  Bible  dictionary 
for  popular  use  should  make  it  an  object  to  explain  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  merely  pointing  them  out 
(as  in  the  articles  '^  Aceldama,''  ''  Ahaziah,  2,"  &c.))  and  then 
leaving  them  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks. 

We  notice  that  this  '* Concise  Dictionary"  is  especially  defi- 
dent  in  regard  to  maps.  Robinson's  Calmet  and  Eitto's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biblical  Literature  are  both  far  superior  to  it  in  this 
respect.  The  pronunciation  of  this  new  dictionary  appears  to 
have  been  systematically  altered  from  that  of  the  larger  diction- 
ary ;  it  differs  in  innumerable  instances  from  that  which  is  preva- 
lent among  us ;  it  is  often  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  in  many 
cases  even  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  proper  name  cannot  be 
determined  from  it.  So  numerous  are  these  alterations  that  we 
looked  to  see  if  Jon'athan  and  Josh'ua  were  not  changed  to  Jo'- 
nathan  and  Jo'shua  to  correspond  with  other  like  alterations. 

The  exclusion  of  American  names  from  the  ^*List  of  Contnbu- 
tors  to  the  Original  Work  "  was  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  first  im- 
ported copies  of  the  "  Concise  Dictionary : "  but  there  has  recently 
i^peared  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  a  new  leaf  substituted 
(probably  by  the  American  publishers)  for  the  one  first  inserted, 
and  on  this  new  leaf  a  new  '^  List,"  embracing  with  the  other  con- 
tributors the  names  of  four  Americans,  viz:  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  Prof. 
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II.  B.  Hackett,  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  and  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.^ 
(wrongly  spelled  Thomson)^  who  furnished  namerous  important 
articles  for  the  larger  dictionary. 

We  will  only  add  that  this  ''  Concise  Dictionary ''  has  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  from  which  and  other  accesmble  mate- 
rials there  might  be  made  a  better  dictionary  of  the  Bible  for 
popular  use  than  any  now  extant  in  England  or  America ;  and  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  such  a  dictionary  would  be  an 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity. 

PHILOSOPHICAL, 

John  Stuart  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions.*— In  oar 
last  number,  we  noticed  the  publication  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  the 
critiques  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  Mr.  Mill. 
We  have  since  received  a  collection  of  his  Dissertations  and  Die- 
QusAions  previously  issuetl  by  the  same  publiHher  in  a  similar  style. 
We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  beauty  of  all  these  volumes, 
nor  the  value  of  their  contents.  We  have  already  disavowed  our 
discipleship  to  his  views  and  our  aversion  to  the  direction  of  his 
philosophy.  But  a  knowledge  of  his  opinions  and  a  familiarity 
with  his  writings  are  almost  a  necessity  to  every  well  educated  man. 
There  are  few  living  writers  who  deserve  to  be  counted  among 
'**  representative  men**  as  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  the  number  of  his  professed  adherents  and  disciples  is 
small,  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  yet  in  England 
he  represents  an  important  element  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
country.  Though  opposed  by  the  power  of  caste  and  of  the  church ; 
though  the  traditions,  the  beliefs,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling 
and  the  educated  classes  are  against  him,  thcHmall,  yet  select  band 
of  reformers,  especially  in  politics  and  finance,  acknowledge  him  as 
one  of  their  great  leaders.  His  theological  views  and  his  religious 
position  are,  unhappily,  such  as  to  cast  him  off  from  the  cordial  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  are  at  one  with  him  in  liberal  principles.  A 
necessitarian  in  psychology,  a  rejecter  of  all  a  priori  beliefs  in 
metaphysics,  and  a  known  disbeliever  in  the  supernatural  origin  of 


^  DUmrtatUmt  and  DiteuBiiant ;  Politieal,  PhUo9aphieal^  and  Bi$torieal,  by 
John  Stuaet  Mill.  In  thre«  Yolamea.  Boston:  William  Y.  Speneer.  IS6K. 
ISiito. 
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Christianity,  he  mast,  of  course,  be  superficial  and  inconsequent 
in  his  philosophy.  It  might  be  thought  that  he  must,  therefore,  be 
an  unsafe  and  even  a  dangerous  guide  to  the  uninstructedand  to  the 
young.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  so  candid  in  his  temper,  so  crit- 
ical in  his  analysis  and  statement  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  fair  in 
his  appreciating  and  exhibiting  the  views  of  his  opponents,  that 
he  is  at  once  the  least  dangerous  and  the  most  instructive  of  all 
modern  philosophical  free-thinkers.  To  those  who  must  necesa- 
rily  acquaint  themselves  with  views  that  are  antagonist  to  their 
own,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  strongest  things  that  can 
be  said  against  the  opinions  which  they  regard  as  true,  it  is  almost 
a  necessity  to  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  Mill.  Students 
of  metaphysics  and  theology  can  learn  as  much  from  the  right  use 
of  the  principal  writings  of  Mill  as  from  the  stoutest  defender  of 
liberty  and  of  intuitive  truth. 

These  three  volumes  of  his  Dissertations  contain  the  principal 
papers  which  he  has  contributed  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  the 
quarterly  and  other  journals  of  England.  They  were  all  desig- 
nated by  himself.  The  American  edition  is  introduced  by  a  pref- 
ace from  his  own  pen,  and  it  includes  his  recently  published 
treatise  On  UtilUarianisnu  These  papers  are  upon  a  very  wide 
range  of  topics ;  literary,  political,  metaphysical,  and  biographical. 
The  first  volume  leads  off  with  his  interesting  and  much  read 
paper  on  the  contest  in  America,  contributed  to  Frazer's  Magazine 
in  February,  1862.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  state  interference  with  corporation  and  church 
property.  An  interesting  paper  occurs  among  others  on  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick*s  discourse  on  the  studies  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge— abiographico  critical  article  upon  Armand  Carrel,  another 
upon  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  second  volume  contains,  among 
others,  articles  upon  Coleridge,  De  Tocqneville's  Democracy  in 
America,  Bailey's  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision.  The  third  has 
papers  upon  the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  Dr.  Whewell  on 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  As  almost 
every  paper  which  Mr.  Mill  brings  before  the  public  is  elaborate 
and  principled,  so  to  speak,  it  will  at  once  be  very  properly 
inferred  that  these  volumes  contain  a  very  attractive  and  various 
collection  of  papers  of  permanent  value. 
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John  Sttakt  Mill  on  The  "Positivk  PHfLOsopHT  of  Auoustb 
CoMTB  • — Closely  following  upon  the  IMsRertations,  Ac,  Mr.  Sjien- 
cer  has  given  the  public  in  a  small  volume,  uniform  with  them,  two 
papers  of  Mr.  Mill  upon  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  partly 
expository  of  bis  system,  And  partly  critical.  As  Mr.  Mill  was  the 
first  Englinb  writer  who  avowed  himself  a  partial  disciple  of  the 
great  positivist,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  works,  we  pre- 
sume that  we  have  a  fair  account  of  the  chief  points  of  his  system, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  it  bears  upon  metaphysical  and  social  sciences. 
And  perhaps  no  volume  gives  so  clear  and  succinct  a  view  of 
these  features  of  his  philosophy. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Robbrtoon.I — This  is  a  pro- 
foundly but  painfully  interesting  biography.  The  sermons  of 
Robertson  have  been  generally  recognized  as  productions  of  genius. 
They  are  marked  by  originality  of  thought,  a  most  remarkable 
power  of  developing  Scripture,  and  a  wonderful  condensation  and 
precision  of  language.  The  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  pei^ 
Bonal  history  of  one  whose  character  is  so  mildly  reflected  in  his 
writings,  is  natural.  We  learn  IVom  these  volumes  that  Robert- 
son's life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  sorrowful  one.  With  a  strong 
desire  to  take  up  the  military  profession,  he  gratihed  his  friends 
so  far  as  to  renounce  his  chosen  pursuit  and  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  ^  Evangel- 
ical'' in  his  religious  opinions, — ^read  the  lives  of  Brainerd  and 
Henry  Martyn  with  deep  sympathy,  and  mastered  Edwards.  His 
mind  became  unsettled  respecting  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
he  passed  through  a  trying  inward  conflict  He  passed  some  time 
in  the  Tyrol  during  this  period  of  mental  agitation,  and  returned 
to  England  with  a  new  system  of  Christian  belief.  A  new  crys- 
talization  followed  upon  the  commotion  which  had  broken  up  his 
previous  connections.  Exactly  what  this  new  creed  was,  the 
biographer  does  not  inform  us ;  but  on  other  points  the  reader  o 

*  The  PoHHve  PkUw&phy  of  AugmUe  Oomie,  By  John  Stuart  Miu.  BottoD : 
William  V.  Spencer     1865.     12mo.     pp.  182. 

f  Life  and  iMtem  of  Frederic  W.  HobeHeon,  M,  A„  Incnmbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1H47-68.  Edited  by  Stoppobd  A.  Baoou,  M.  A.,  laie  Chap- 
lain  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin.    2  yoIb.    Boston :    Ticknor  <fc  Fields.    1866.    $4. 
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Robertson's  sermons  need  hardly  be  instrncted.  His  divergence 
from  the  accepted  forms  of  doctrine,  an  ivell  as  his  practical  and 
effectnal  sympathy  with  the  workinjcr  men  of  Brighton,  where  he 
resided,  excited  against  him  much  ill-will  and  suspicion.  He  drew 
around  him,  however,  a  large  congregation  of  friends  and  sup- 
porters. The  opposition  which  he  experienced  wore  upon  his 
heart.  For  with  intense  independence,  courage,  and  honesty,  he 
combined  an  equally  intense  craving  for  sympathy.  This  natural 
sensibility,  together  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  that  haunted  him, 
rendered  the  later  portion  of  his  ministry  an  extremely  sorrowful 
record. 

This  memoir  is  well  and  judiciously  written,  The  letters  of  Rob- 
ertson are  full  of  interest  and  often  exhibit  the  force  and  richness 
of  his  mind.  A  fine  specimen  of  his  power  is  the  spirited  defense  of 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriatn^  in  reply  to  a  carping  reviewer  in  the 
London  JHmes.  We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  theolog- 
ical opinions  of  Robertson.  He  is  suggestive  and  inspiring,  even 
where  his  statements  are  defective  and  partly  erroneous. 

Life  of  De.  Van  dkr  Palm  * — If  any  of  our  readers  would 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  is  a  veritable  Dutch  divine  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  how  he  lived  and  how  he  preached,  we 
advise  them  to  procure  this  book,  to  read  this  biography,  including 
the  stately  Latin  of  the  appendix,  and  to  ponder  over  these  sermons. 
It  breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  Leyden.  We  seem,  when  we 
read  it,  to  see  the  stately  doctor  in  the  lecture  room,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  his  home,  and  walking  the  streets — formal,  learned,  eloquent, 
aflTectionate,  pious,  and  Dutch,  The  Latin  address  to  his  pupils 
after  the  death  of  a  favorite  son, — the  learned  opinion  of  Dr.  Van 
Kaathoven,  respecting  his  constitution,  his  sickness,  and  death,  are 
in  perfect  keeping,  and  remind  us  of  the  days  of  the  famous  old 
tiroes  in  the  nniversity  of  Leyden.  In  all  these  respects  the  work 
is  quite  unique  and  is  worth  an  attentive  perusal.  Aside  from 
these  features,  it  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  faithftil  and  devout 
Christian  preacher.    We  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers  as  a 

*  Lift  and  ChmnuUf  of  J,  K  Van  der  Pafm,  D.  J9..  Professor  of  Oriental  Lsn« 
giuiges  «od  Antiqaities,  also  uf  Sacred  Poetry  and  Eloquence  In  the  UnWeniity  of 
Leydeo.  Sketched  by  Kiobolas  Bncrs,  D.  D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
J.  P.  WMTiatBLT.  New  York:  Hard  Jk  Houghton.  1866.    |S.  19mo.    pp.  401. 
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gem  <^f  Christian  biography,  unique  and  interesting  In  both  form 
and  matter. 

MISCKLLAKBOUS. 

Mr.  Abibrose's  Letters  on  the  Rebellion.* — ^This  small  but 
most  timely  and  able  volume,  comprises  ten  letters  contributed  to 
the  National  Intelligencer  during  the  Rebellion,  over  the  Nom  de 
plume  of  Paul  Ambrose.  To  these  are  added  a  short  letter  by 
way  of  conclusion,  entitled  Peace.  The  first  letter  was  written 
January,  1863.  They  contain  by  far  the  ablest  exhibition  of  the 
causes  and  the  early  movements  which  led  to  the  war  which  we 
have  seen.  This  exhibition  is  altogether  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  condensed  and  temperate.  There  is  no  heat  of  manner  and 
no  violence  of  denunciation.  The  author  simply  records  opinions, 
expectations,  plans,  and  events,  which  were  known  to  himself,  or 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  has  decisive  evidence.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  admirably  simple.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  author  should  have  been  able  to  confine  himself  to  so  few 
facts  and  considerations  where  so  many  were  pressing  upon  his 
attention,  and  were  clamoring  for  utterance.  It  is  more  marvelous, 
still,  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  suppress  all  violence  of  feel- 
ing, when  the  occasions  for  the  indulgence  and  expressions  of  it 
were  so  frequent 

As  an  argument  against  the  movement  of  the  South,  whether 
the  ground  of  justification  was  the  rightfulness  of  '*  secession,'' 
the  justifiableness  of  "  revolution,"  or  the  necessity  of  "  rebellion,*' 
it  is  unanswerable.  The  value  and  usefulness  of  these  letters  have 
not  ceased  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  We  could  wish  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  copies  might  be  circulated  at  the 
South.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  now  that  the  history  of 
the  war  is  reviewed  in  the  light  of  sober  reflection.  Might  not 
the  ''Southern  Aid  Society"  do  efficient  service  by  sending 
it  freely  through  the  field  of  their  labors  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve  op  the  Rebel- 
LiON.f — In  entire  contrast  with  Mr.  Ambrose's  letters  is  the  de- 

*  Mr,  AmbrouU  LeUtm  on  ths  Behelliim,  By  John  P.  KnrmEDT.  New  Tork: 
Hnrd  &  HoughtoD.  1866.  t^mn,  pp.  346.    New  Brvoo:  T.  H  Peese.    $l.ftO. 

f  Mr.  Buekanan^n  Adminutraium  on  ih§  Eve  of  the  lUheUion.  New  Tork: 
P.  Appleton  it  Co.  1866.  Sto.  pp.  296.    New  Haven:  H.  C.  PMk.    Phee  |a.60 
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fenne  of  **  Mr.  Bncbanan^s  adminiBtration,"  by  Mr.  Buchanan  him- 
self. That  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  author  would  be  evident  if  it  were 
not  avowed.  Indeed,  no  other  human  being  is  capable  of 
writing  such  a  production.  Smooth,  specious,  apparently  logical, 
deprecatory  of  harsh  judgment  from  man,  and  solemnly  appealing 
to  Heaven,  the  accused  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  have 
done  nothing  more  to  avert  the  crisis  than  he  in  fact  performed. 
The  crisis  was  inevitable,  for  had  not  Helper  prophesied  it  in  that 
dreadful  book  called  "The  Impending  Crisis;"  and  had  not 
Seward  declared  that  an  ^*  irrepressible  conflict "  had  begun ;  and 
did  not  John  Brown  invade  Virginia  with  five  white  men  and 
seventeen  nogioes;  and  is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  fanaticism  never 
to  &:o  backward  ?  Moreover,  did  not  the  heresy  of  secession  origi- 
nate in  New  England ;  and  was  not  Calhoun  provoked  to  adopt 
the  doctrine  by  the  tariff  so  unrighteously  imposed  upon  the 
South  by  the  Anti-Democratic  Party  ? 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  was  not  Mr.  Buchanan  rendered 
impotent  to  save  and  defend  the  country  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  him  with  either  men  or  money  ?  Was  not  the 
South  encouraged  to  secede  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  by  General  Scott  himself?  Would  not  Mr.  Buchan- 
an have  gladly  relieved  Major  An'lerson,  had  there  been  troops  in 
sufficient  force  at  his  command!  In  short,  did  he  not  do  his 
utmost  to  avert  the  crisis  and  to  save  the  nation  ?  This  is  no  joke, 
nor  series  of  jokes,  but  serious  argument,  as  we  read  this  volume  I 
Grant  the  premises  which  the  writer  lays  down,  and  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable.  Admit  the  facts  which  he  recites,  and  admit  that 
there  are  no  other  facts,  which  might  have  been,  but  were  not 
adduced,  and  the  case  is  made  out. 

The  most  material  of  these  facts  that  are  omitted  is  the  fun- 
damental and  all  comprehensive  one,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed 
the  leaders  of  his  party  to  assure  the  South  of  the  practical  sym- 
pathy of  their  adherents  at  the  North,  whatever  they  might  do  or 
dare.  After  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed,  and  Fort  Sumter 
was  a  beleaguered  fortress,  and  negotiations  were  attempted  be- 
tween the  real  government  of  the  country  and  the  insurgents,  the 
South  was  encouraged  h^  the  confident  expectation  that  it  had  only 
to  persevere,  and  help  would  come  in  the  way  of  compromise.  We 
do  not  assert  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  medium  through  which 
such  assurances  were  conveyed,  but  we  do  assert  that  to  the  right 
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nnderetandiTip^  of  *'  the  history  of  Mr.  Bnchanan's  administtration 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion."  the  fact  that  there  was  on  the  part  of 
the  South  a  confident  reliance  upon  the  Hympathy  and  assistance 
of  the  friendM  of  Mr.  Buchanan  at  the  North  is  quite  an  material 
as  were  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  of  General  Scott. 

Mr.  Buchanan  gives  his  tacit  confirraation  of  the  truth  of  these 
expectations  by  the  bitter  complaints  which  he  makes  that  the 
requisite  compromises  were  not  proffered  through  the  impracti- 
oahility  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  He  omits  to  men- 
tion that  the  Democratic  party  itself  failed  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of 
its  leaders  when  the  crisis  arrived,  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  fired  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  heart. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  refrain  that  is  ever  recurring  in  this 
appeal  to  our  charity,  "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ;'*  but 
we  have  no  room  for  pity  to  the  man  whose  connivance  with  evil 
precipitated  the  rebellion,  and  whose  very  argument  for  our 
charity  so  disingenuously  suppresses  the  truth. 

Perry's  Elements  of  Political  Ecokomy.* — ^Tliis  is  a  neatly 
prepared  text-book  in  Political  Economy,  which  seems,  also,  well 
adapted  to  be  used  as  a  manual  for  the  general  reader.  The 
method  seems  to  us  to  be  very  good,  and  the  handling  of  the  pro- 
verbially abstract  and  difficult  conceptions  with  which  this  science 
concerned,  to  be  uncommonly  successful.  The  author  aims  to 
give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject-matter,  by  starting  from 
ground  which  is  fiimiliar  to  every  reader  and  ascending  by  easy 
steps  to  that  which  is  more  recondite  and  obscure.  His  style  is 
familiar,  sometimes  colloquial  to  excess,  but  usually  sufficiently 
elevated.  It  is  not  diffuse  nor  rhetorical — falling  into  no  weakness 
of  this  kind,  but  is  compact,  direct,  and  manly.  The  illustrations 
are  ample,  and  are  drawn  from  sources  that  are  intelligible  and 
interesting.  He  does  not  fear  to  apply  the  resuls  of  his  theories 
to  matters  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  concerned.  He  dis- 
cusses commercial  crises  and  explains  the  causes  of  the  crises  of 
1837,  '47,  and  '57,^K)f  course  upon  his  own  theory.    He  discusses 

*  ElemtnU  of  PofUical  Br<mamy,  By  Arthur  Latham  Pkrrt,  Profes^'or  of 
Hifltory  and  Political  Eeonoroy  in  WilUama  College.  New  York:  Charlea 
Scribner  it  Go.  1866.  12ma  pp.  449.  New  HaTeo :  Jndd  A  White.  Prica 
$8.60. 
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Free  Trade,  and  the  principles  of  Protection,  and  reviews  the 
Hamilton  Tariffof  1789,  the  Calhoan  Tariff  of  1816,  the  Clay  Tariff 
of  1824,  the  Tariff  of  Abominations  of  1 828,  the  Compromise  Tariff 
of  1833,  the  Whig  Tariff  of  1842,  the  Walker  Tariff  of  1646,  the 
Tariff  of  1857,  and  the  Morrill  Tariff  of  1861. 

In  all  the  portions  of  the  book  which  we  have  read,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  a  dear,  strong,  bold,  and  generally  sound  thinker* 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  within  a  science  which  is  proverbially 
attenuated  in  its  generalizations,  allowing  for  manifold  logoma- 
chies, as  well  as  necessarily  including  a  very  wide  range  of  varia- 
ble elements  as  data  for  all  its  conclusions,  all  the  doctrines  of 
any  single  writer  should  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  We 
think,  however,  that  Pro£  Perry  will  not  fail  to  earn  the  respect 
of  those  who  differ  from  him. 

Pi^iN  Taxk  on  Familiab  SuBJiBcrs.* — Dr.  Holland  is  an  inde- 
fiitigable  lay  preacher.  Whatever  is  his  theme,  he  aims  to  be  useful, 
and  in  this  he  is  greatly  to  be  praised.  He  also  studies  to  be 
intelligible,  and  in  this  he  succeeds  better  than  many  clerical 
preachers.  He  also  seeks  to  know  the  condition  of  his  audience. 
He  aims  first  of  all  to  be  en  rapport  with  them,  to  understand 
their  prejudices,  their  want  of  culture,  their  false  culture,  and 
their  pretended  culture.  He  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  American 
f)eople,  and  maintains  a  kind  of  dogged  determination  to  remain 
such.  He  utters  much  commonplace,  yet  always  with  a  certain 
measure  of  liveliness,  some  platitudes,  yet  uniformly  with  some- 
thing reedeeming  in  them.  But  he  has  the  ear  of  large  masses  of 
men,  and  he  aims  to  use  his  power  over  them  for  their  good.  In  this 
volume  he  gives  the  public  a  series  of  his  Popular  Lectures,  which 
having  served  their  end  in  being  often  pronounced  and  heard,  are 
now  published  to  be  read.  The  themes  are  Self-Help,  Fashion, 
Work  and  Play,  Working  and  Shirking,  High  Life  and  Low  Life, 
The  National  Heart,  Cost  and  Compensation,  Art  and  Life,  The 
Popular  Lecture. 

«  PlainTalh  an  FmmUiar  SmiiMU.  A  teriet  of  PopoUr  Leetores.  By  J.  G. 
Holland.  New  York:  C.  Scribnor  ^  Go.  186S.  ISmo.  pp.  8M.  New  Hftvea: 
JaddAWhitei    Price  IU6. 
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Method  op  Philological  Study  op  the  Engush  Language.* 
— We  omitted  in  oar  lnMt  to  notice  this  essay  towards  a  plan  or 
method  for  the  grammatical  and  philological  stndy  of  the  English 
language.  It  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  ought  to  be  greeted  most 
cordially  by  all  who  have  at  heart  this  very  important  but  sadly 
neglected  branch  of  study.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  selections 
from  Bunyan,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  and  Chaucer,  with  a 
very  copious  list  of  questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page, — the 
answers  to  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  books  of  reference 
whose  titles  are  given  Prominent  among  these  are  the  larger  and 
abridged  English  grammars  by  Professor  Fowler.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  have  no  better  grammars  for  philological  uses  than  these, 
but  we  must  be  content  with  such  as  we  have. 

These  exercises  are  progressive,  being  in  the  first  place,  gram* 
matical,  as  are  the  extracts  from  Bunyan,  and  at  last,  phonetic, 
orthogrsphic,  historical,  and  critical  of  the  text  as  in  the  extracts 
from  Chaucer. 

This  is  a  very  good  beginning.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  it 
is  to  introduce  it  into  schools  and  colleges.  This  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  complete  text-book,  with  more  varied  references. 

A  SuMVEB  Ts  Skts.  f — Siucc  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well,  there  has  not  been  much  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world  to  the  island  of  Skye  t  But  the  mists  have  been  lifted  a 
little,  and  Skye  has  been  visited  once  moret  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,— ^nce  rather  questionably  known  as  "the  poeC'— has  writ- 
ten this  very  attractive  book  to  tell  us  that  the  Cuchullins  are  still 
as  wild  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  that  there  is  at  least  one  comer 
of  the  British  Islands  yet  left  where  there  is  a  people  living  in 
true  Gaelic  simplicity.  But  the  traveler  who  would  verify  his 
description,  and  see  the  country  of  the  Isle-men  in  the  light  of 
Ossian  must  hasten  his  steps,  for,  as  Mr.  Smith  says  of  the  famous 
poems  of  Walter  Scott,  next  year  this  volume  will  be  *'  grated 
down  into  \a  guide  book,"  and  Loch  Snizort  and  Duntulme  will 

*  Method  of  PkUotngkal  Siwfy  of  the  SmglUh  Lamguage.  By  Fbamois  A. 
Maboh,  Profeasor  of  the  English  Langoage,  Aa»  in  Fayette  CoU^,  Eaaton,  Pk 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothert.     1866.     18ma    pp.118. 

f  A  Summer  in  Skye,  By  Albxahiob  Smith.  Boeton :  Tlcknor  A  Fielda. 
16ma    pp.  428.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  Peaae.    Ftioe  $1.75. 
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be  on  exhibition  to  the  whole  world  of  tourists,  and  '*  the  wilder- 
ness of  Skye"  will  be  a  wilderness  no  longer.  We  should  like  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  charming  Tolnme,  for  it  is  '^  as  full  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat'*  We  have  been  astonished  as  we  have  taken  it  up 
day  after  day  to  find  how  famous  a  place  is  ISkye,  and  how  much 
is  going  on  in  that  far  away  island  in  which  the  world  should  take 
an  interest ! 

The  Fkssdmen's  Book,* — This  book  is  in  every  way  significant 
of  the  new  order  of  things !  It  is  an  attractive  looking  volume, 
of  some  literary  pretensions,  edited  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  and 
brought  out  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  publishing  houses  in 
the  United  States.  The  contents  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
books  of  miscellaneous  reading  which  are  prepared  for  people  of  a 
whiter  skin.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  '*  the  loyal  and  brave 
Capt.  Robert  Small,  the  hero  of  the  steamboat  Planter."  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  eighteen  of  the  articles  here  published  are 
contributed  by  eleven  persons  of  African  descent. 

Bbownell*b  Wab  LYBics.f — Here  is  a  little  volume  which  has 
at  once  placed  Henry  Howard  HroumeU  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
American  lyrical  poets !  His  lines  are  instinct  with  true  impas- 
sioned poetic  fire,  and  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  that  hour  when 
Farragut  in  the  maintop  fought  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  heroic  deeds  of  ^*  the  grand  old  chief"  should 
be  thus  nobly  sung  by  one  who  was  with  him  in  the  terrible  fight 
of  the  River  and  the  Bay.  We  quote  from  *Hhe  Fight  in  Mobile- 
Bay." 

Bat  ah  I  the  plaok  of  the  crew  I 
Had  yon  stood  on  that  deck  of  onra, 

Yon  had  seen  what  men  may  do. 

Still  aa  the  fray  grew  londer, 

Boldly  they  worked  and  well ; 
Steadily  came  the  powder, 

And  steadily  came  the  shelly 


•  7%s  Fre€dmen*B  Book.  By  Mrs.  L.  MAniA  Ghilo.  Boeton :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
1866.     12mo.    pp.  277.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 

\  War  Lyric* :  and  other  poems.  By  Hxnbt  Howard  Brownxll.  Boston : 
Ticknor  ^  Fleldsi  1866.  16mo.  pp.  243.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.  Price  $1.60. 
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And  if  tackle  or  track  foand  hurt. 

Quickly  tbey  cleared  the  wreck ; 
And  fche  dead  were  liid  to  port, 

All  A-row  on  onr  deck. 

Never  a  nenre  that  failed. 
Never  a  eheak  that  paled. 


And  now  as  we  looked  ahead« 

All  fur'ard,  the  long  white  deck 
Was  growing  a  strange  dnll  red ; 

But  soon,  as  once  and  again 
Fore  and  aft  we  uped, 

(The  firing  to  guide  or  check,) 
Yon  ooold  hardly  ehooee  bat  tread 

On  the  ghastly  hamao  wreck, 
(Dreadful  gobbet  and  shred 

That  a  minute  ago  were  men !) 

Bed  fimn  mainouwt  to  bitts  I 

Red,  on  bulwark  and  wale- 
Bed,  by  combing  and  hateh— 
Bed,  o*er  netting  and  rail  I 

And  ever,  with  steady  con 
The  ship  forged  slowly  by— 

And  ever  the  crew  fought  on, 
And  their  cheers  rang  loud  and  blgli. 

Grand  was  the  sight  to  see 
How  by  their  guns  they  stood, 

Right  io  front  of  onr  dead, 
Fighting  square  abreast 


Ended  the  mighty  noise. 
Thunder  of  forts  and  ships, 
Down  we  went  to  the  hold— 
O,  our  dear  dying  boys  1 

How  we  pressed  their  poor  brave  Upe 

(Ah,  so  pallid  and  cold  1) 
And  held  their  hands  to  the  last, 

(Those  that  had  hands  to  hold.) 
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There  are  over  thirty  of  these  *•  War-Lyrics,"  besides  a  larger 
number  of  **  Miscellaneous  Pieces,''  some  of  which  are  of  a  hunior- 
ouB  character.  Of  this  latter  kind,  one  of  the  best  describes  the 
uncomfortable  feelings  of  a  seaside  ^'  Parsingw  "  on  a  *'  Galifomy 
Steemer." 

**  None  of  'em  aeem  to  keer  6^  oente 
How  bad  a  feller  may  feel, 
Nnr  to  talk  to  him— not  «iwi»  th^  taUr 
JPMin  awmy  ki$  timt  on  a  wheel  /  ** 

Mbs.  Babrett's  Pokms.* — Mrs.  Barrett  was  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Barrett,  who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852.  She 
died  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  board  the  merchant-ship  which  her  hus- 
band comroandedt  on  the  Yoyage  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai, July  Idth,  1863.  This  beautiful  volume  contains  a  collection 
of  Mrs.  Barrett's  poems,  some  of  which  were  originally  published 
m  the  New  Haven  newspapers.  An  interesting  account  of  her 
life,  written  by  the  Rev.  S.  Dryden  PhelpB,  D.  D.,  serves  as  a  very 
appropriate  introducti<Hi* 

WnaFBBD  BERTBAM.f — Wc  have  just  received  at  the  last  mo- 
ment before  going  to  press  another  volume  which  comes  from  the 
popular  authoress  of  the  '^  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,"  and  the 
"  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevylyan."  The  publisher  is  Mr.  M.  W.  Dodd, 
of  New  York  City,  whose  American  editions  of  her  works, — as 
the  authoress  in  a  card  informs  the  readers  of  her  books,— *^  alone  " 
have  her  *'  sanction." 

BvsBT  Satuedat. — Meesr&  Tfeknor  ^  Fields  of  Boston,  the  weU  known  pnb- 
liaherB  of  7%e  AilanUc,  amd  Tht  N&rth  American  JSmnv,  annoonee  that  on  Sat- 
nrday,  Jan.  6th,  1866,  they  will  begin  the  publication  of  a  weekly  journal,  with 
the  title  which  we  have  given  above,  which  will  be  devoted  to  "ehmee  readiog 
selected  from  foreign  current  literature." 

This  new  magaiine  is  intended  ibr  Town  and  Oonntry,  for  the  Fireside,  the 
Seaside,  the  Railway,  and  the  Steamboat  Its  plan  embraces  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Adventure,  Essays  Critical  and  Descrip^ve,  Serial  Tales,  Short  Stories, 


•  The  Poenu  of  SliaaUth  G,  Barber  Bdrrstt.— New  York :  Hnrd  A  Houghton. 
1866.    12mo.    pp.468.    New  Haven :  Jndd  A  White.    Price  $8. 

f  Winifrtd  Bertram :  and  the  World  she  Uved  in.     By  the  author  of  the 
''SehonbergCotta Family."    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd,  606  Broadway.    1866. 
12iiia    pp.479.    New  Haven:  F.T.  Jarman.    Price  $1.76. 
VOL.  zxy.  12 
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Poems,  Biogimphief,  literary  intelUgeQoe,  etc,  in  coosection  with  jndidoiis 
selectioos  from  the  admirable  popular  papers  on  Scienoe  which  are  constantly 
appearing  in  foreign  periodioals.*' 

Every  Satwrday  *'  is  to  contain  each  weeic  thirty-two  largo  octavo  pages,  hand- 
somely printed  in  doable  eolnmna,  with  an  engraved  title." 

STemu.— Single  Numbers,  10  cents.  Sobseription  Price,  $6.00  per  year,  in 
advance.  Momthlt  Paets  will  be  issned  eontaioing  128  pages  each,  handaoroely 
bound  in  attractive  cover,  price  50  cents.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  per  year  in 
advance. 

OlMnmg  ^rran^eiiMnt.— Subscribers  to  any  of  the  other  Periodicals  published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  rscelve  Every  Saturday  for  $4.00  per  year  in  advance, 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  also  the  publishers  of 
Our  Young  Folka»  This  magaxine,  so  full  of  interest  to  children,  reached  dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  of  its  existence  a  circulation  of  over  fifty  thousand !  The 
publishers  announce  that  daring  the  coming  year  (1866)  they  hope  to  make  the 
■Mgaane  stiU  move  attractive  and  valuable. 

Kbw  PuBUCATioifS  or  Missaa  Sbvkr  and  Francis  of  Cambridos,  Mas& — 7%8 
Ballad  Book,  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  BaUads.  Edited  by  Whliam 
Alunobax,  Author  of  **  Day  and  Night  Songs."  eto.    18mo.  1866.    pp.  897. 

2r%«  Suitday  Book  of  Poetry.-^&eHeciod  and  amunged  by  G.  F.  ALBXAMon, 
author  of  Hymns  for  UtUe  Children,  etc.    18mo.    pp.  885. 

BOOKS   BECEIVBD. 

The  Poems  ^  ThamM  BaiUy  Aldrkh,  Ticknor  ^  Fields.  Blue  and  Gold. 
S4mo.    pp.  240. 

Golden  Haired  Gertrude,  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Thbodorb  Tilton. 
With  Illustrations  by  R  L.  Stkphsns.  New  York:  Tibbals  A  Whiting. 
Small  quarto,    pp.  40. 

Chaatelard,  A  Tk-agedy.  By  ALOBRiroir  Charlbs  Swiimimji&  New  York; 
Hurd  A  Houghtoa   *1866.     12mo.    pp.  178. 

Vital  (ToctfineM.— A  treatise  on  eacperimeotal  and  practical  piety.  By  Wqxiam 
a  Plomrr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  American  Tract  Society.  12mo.  pp.  610.  New 
Haven :  F.  T.  Jarman. 

John  Vine  Hall;  or  Hope  for  the  Hopeless.  An  autobiography  edited  by  his 
son,  Re^.  Nbwmah  Hall,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  12mo.  pp.  264.  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York.     Price  60  cents.    New  Haven :  F.  T.  Jarman 

Analyeie  of  Donom,  Huxley,  and  Lydl;  Being  a  critical  examination  of  the 
views  of  these  authors  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  man.  By  Hbkrt 
A.  DuBon,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  Repulication  from  the  "American  Quarterly  Church 
Beview."     1866.    8vo.    pp.  94. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  Biee.  GUee  Flrman,-^ne  of  the  qected  ministers  of  1662. 
By  John  Ward  Dban,  VicePrerident  of  the  Prince  Society.  Boston:  1866. 
pp.  16. 
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lirEl¥  ADTD  IMPORTAIVT  BOOKS, 

JD8T  KBADT  AND  FUBUSHID  BT 

CHARLES    8CRIBNER   &   CO^ 

124  Grand  Btreet»  Hew  Tork. 

Ooptet  9mU  hy  mail,  poBt-paid,  on  receipt  of  priM  6jf  ih^  Publiah$r$, 


DB.  BTTSHKBLI/S  mW  WOBK. 

The  VioariotUI  Saorilloe.  Gmnnded  on  Prinetples  of  UnWers*!  Obli* 
gaiion.  By  Hobaob  Bushmill,  D.  D.,  Anthor  of  *'  Sermoos  for  the  Now 
life/'  "  Mature  and  the  Supernntural,*'  kc    In  1  vol.,  octavo,  $8. 

HISTOBY  OF  BA^TIONAUSM. 

Embraoing  a  Survey  of  the  PreBent  State  of  Ftotestant  The- 
ology*   By  Rey.  Johm  F.  Hcbst,  A.  M,    1  vol,  8vo.,  98.60. 

Tbe  history  of  Rationalism  is  traced  through  all  its  stages  of  development 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  whole  period  psHsed  over  is  about  two  centu- 
ries; and  in  giving  a  history  of  Rationalism  during  this  time,  it  has  been  an 
object  of  the  author  to  desoribe.  indirectly,  the  state  of  Protestant  Theology  at 
the  present  time.  The  objeot  of  the  work  im  to  counteraet  the  scepticism  which 
is  now  coming  into  this  country,  by  showing  the  evils  it  has  inflicted  on  other 
lands.  It  is  designed  to  warn  the  Church  asainst  sliowing  any  favor  to  such 
a  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  not  adapted  to  clergymen  alone,  but  to  laymen  as 
well — ^to  all  who  desire  tlie  growth  of  evangelical  sentiment  in  the  United 
States. 

A  New  a$td  Reviud  SdiHon,  mth  a  Supplement,  of  the 

CYCIjOIBMDIA  of  AMBBICAir  UTEBATUBE. 

Cyolopsddia  of  Amerioan  Literature.   By  E.  A.  and  G.  L.  Dutok- 

iNUK.  Embracing  Personal  and  Critical  Notices  of  Authors,  and  selections 
frum  their  Writings,  from  the  Barliest  Ptriod  to  the  Present  Day.  VV  ith 
225  portraits,  426  autographs,  and  75  views  of  colleges,  libraries,  and  resi- 
dences of  authors,  and  elegant  steel  engravings  of  J.  Feniinore  Cooper  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  $10;  half  calf,  816  When 
desired,  the  Supplement  will  be  sold  separately,  in  1  vol.,  $2.50. 

ITiie  new  edition  of  the  Oydopmdia  of  American  Literature,  which  has  been 
for  some  time  out  of  print,  will  include  a  Sopplbmhnt,  bringing  the  work  down 
to  the  preeent  gear.  Many  new  articles  relating  to  Old  and  Recent  Authors 
have  been  added,  with  numerous  Obituaries  of  Authors  already  included,  and 
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much  ■dditional  matter  reipeetiog  living  authors  and  their  pabtieaUoni^  pre- 
vioualy  noticed. 

By  FBOF.  GBO.  F.  FI8HSB. 

SsBays  on  the  Supernatural  Origiii  of  ChriatiaDlt7»  with  special 
reference  to  the  I'heoriee  of  K^uan.  Stmuhc,  and  the  Tubingen  School  By 
Prof.  Obo.  p.  FnBti,  of  Tale  Cdllegtb     1  vol.,  8to.,  $&M. 

This  woric  presents  a  eritical  examination  of  the  principal  theories  proposed 
from  the  side  of  Naturalism,  in  opposition  to  the  trath  of  Goppel  historj.  The 
historical  speculations  of  the  Tubingen  bchool  are  fully  diecusi*ed,  and  the  gen- 
uineness and  oredibility  of  the  New  Testanisnt  Historical  BoolLsare  Tindicated 
against  the  assaults  of  Dr.  B^na,  and  his  fallacies.  It  also  embraces  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  Personality  of  God  and  the  Followers  of  Pantheism.  The 
work  is  not  a  refutation  of  obsolete  en  ore,  but  a  discussion  of  living  qu-^Uons 
and  current  forms  of  unbelief.  It  is  adspted  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of 
ministers  and  theologieal  students,  but  also  of  intelligent  laymen. 

A  raw  WOBK  BY  FBOr.  AOAB8IZ. 

The  Btmetore  ef  Anin%t»l  Lift.  Sis  Leoturea.  D^rered  before  thm 
Brooklyn  Institnte,  by  Proil  Louis  Aoabsix.  1  toL,  a?a,  46  lUiistrationa. 
Price  $2.60. 

Blements  of  Politioal  Boonomyy  by  AxTHim  Latham  Pbbbt,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  WiUiams  College.  I  vol.,  crown 
Syo.    Price  $S.60. 

This  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  Political  Economy. 
It  is  believed  to  l>e  equally  adapted  to  the  tvants  of  teachers  in  thfir  class- 
rooms, and  to  the  general  public,  which  is  now  demanding,  as  never  before, 
information  and  discussion  on  this  important  subject  l^e  topies  of  Money 
and  Foreign  Trade,  as  being  practical  questions  now  in  agitation  throughout  tfaio 
country,  have  received  a  very  full  treatment ;  end  the  late  as  well  as  the  earlier 
financial  experience  of  the  United  States  are  fulty  considered  in  the  light  of 
principles  illustrated  by  it.  The  book  has  already,  in  msuuscript,  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  several  distinguished  teachers  of  pofitical  science. 

AUo,  a  MSio  edUian,  in^etwo  nze,  andeltoanUjf  printed,  at  tk$  UniverHty  Prem^ 
on  extra  finUM  paper,  of 

HATUBAI^  HIBTOBY  AHD  ZOOIjOOY* 

By  Prof.  8ANBOEif  Tcnxxt,  A.  M.,  with  OYer  600  ENGRAVXNQS,  in  1  vol, 
8vo.,  640  psges.    Price  |4.60. 

In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  fVill  description  of  the 
Quadruneds,  Insects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  ShelU,  Ac,  of  North  America,  and 
especially  of  those  appertaining  to  our  own  country.  It  is  l>elieved  that  this 
volume  surpasses  any  yet  published.  The  Illustrations  are  on  "  a  scale,**  and 
engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

124  Grand  Streety  New  Ym-K 
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BRITISH    PERIODICALS, 

VIZ. 

Th6  London  dnarterly  BevieWi  (Oonservative.) 
Tte  Edinburgh  Review,  (Whig.) 
The  Westminster  Review,  (Radioal.) 
The  North  British  RevieWi  (Free-Charch.) 

AND 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (Tory.) 

t>t 

The  Amarican  PubliBhen  oontione  to  reprint  the  aboTe-oanied  periodicalt, 
hot  M  the  coet  of  prloliiig  has  dombUd,  th»  priee  of  paper  nearly  trebUd,  and 
taxes,  datiee,  licenieii,  etc.,  largely  increased,  they  are  oompelleld  to  adyanoe 
their  terma  aa  follows: 

rrBiVM:s  JPOB.  iseo. 

Ptraan. 

For  any  one  of  the  RcTiewa, f4.00 

For  anj  two  of  the  Reviews,. ..,....• 7.00 

Foranj  three  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  all  foor  of  the  Reviews, 1S.00 

For  Blackwood*B  Magaxine, 4  00 

For  BUckwood  and  one  Review, 7.00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, laOO 

For  BUu;kwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews, 18.00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews •  15.00 

The  works  will  be  printed  on  a  greatl}/  improved  quality  of  paper^  a  nd  while 
nearly  ail  American  renodicals  are  either  advanced  in  oriee  or  reduced  in 
uxe— «nd  very  generally  both — w€  shall  continue  to  give  mitbfu  oopies  of  aii 
the  matter  contnined  in  the  original  editions.  Hence,  our  present  prioes  will  be 
found  fcs  cheap,  for  the  amount  of  matter  liimished,  aa  those  of  any  of  the 
competing  periodicals  in  this  country. 

Compared  with  the  ctist  of  the  original  editions,  which  at  the  present  pre- 
miums on  ifold  would  be  about  $100  a  year,  our  prices  ($15)  are  estc^edingly  law. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  make  our  annual  payments  to  the  British  Publish- 
ers for  early  sheets  and  copyright  in  Oold~^\  costing  us  at  this  time  (Jan. 
1865)  nearly  $2.50  in  currency — and  we  truat  that  in  the  scale  we  have  adopt- 
ed we  shall  be  entirely  justified  by  our  subscribers  and  the  reading  public. 

The  interest  of  these  Periodicals  to  American  readers  is  mther  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  articles  they  contain  on  oor  Oiwil  War,  and  though 
S(imetimes  tinged  with  predjudlce,  they  may  still,  considering  their  great  ability 
and  the  different  stand-points  from  which  they  are  written,  be  read  and  studied 
with  advantage  by  the  people  of  this  country  of  every  creed  and  party. 


THE  FGITB  BBTIXWS  FOB  1863. 
A  few  copies  of  the  above  remain  on  hand,  and  will  be  s<^d  at  $6  for  the 
whole  four,  or  $2  for  any  one. 

Wo  also  pobllsh  (ho  

FABMBB'S  Gim>B, 
By  HsxaT  STXpnom,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Noetoh,  of  Tale  Col« 
lege.     2  vols.  Royal  CVstavo,  1000  psffesand  numeroos  Engravings, 
Pbioi  $7  for  the  two  volumes— by  llsil,  postpaid,  $8. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  ^  CO..  Publishers, 

No.  88  Walker  Street,  New  Tork. 
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DON'T  FAIL  TO  BEAD  THIS. 

COFFEE!  COFFEE!!  COFFEE!!! 

THE 

EAST  INDIA  COFFEE  COMPANY, 

164  BEADS  ST.,  Three  dom  from  Gieenwioh  St,  V.  T. 
Call  onWeraal  attaiition  to  their 

KBNrS  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE. 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

has  all  the  flayer  of  OLD  GOVERNMENT  JAVA,  and  is  hat  half  the  price 
and  also  that 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA   COFFEE 

has  twice  the  strength  of  Java,  or  any  other  Coffee  whatever,  and  wherever 
lued  by  oar  first  class  hotels  and  steamboats,  the  stewards  say  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  50  per  ceot 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

is  the  most  healthy  beverage  known,  and  is  very  natriUoos.  The  weak  and 
infirm  may  nse  it  at  all  timet  wiih  impunity.  The  wife  of  the  lUv.  W.  Eaves, 
local  minuter  of  the  M.  B.  Chnrch,  Jersey  City,  who  has  not  been  able  to  nse 
any  ooffiBO  for  fifteen  years,  can  nse 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

three  tiroes  a  day  without  Injury,  it  being  entirely  free  from  those  properties 
that  produce  nervous  excitement. 

Dr.  Jamis  Botli,  of  15^  Chambers  Street,  says:  '*  I  have  never  known  any 
Coffee  so  healthfiil,  nutritious,  aod  free  from  all  injurious  qualities  as 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE. 

I  advise  my  patients  to  drink  it  universally,  even  those  to  whom  I  have  hith' 
erto  prohibited  the  use  of  Coffee. 

The  PaiKciPAL  np  thk  Nkw  York  Era  iNnaiCART  says,  *'  I  direct  all  the  pa- 
tients of  our  institution  to  use  exclusively 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA   COFFEE, 

and  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  account." 

The  Rev.  C.  Larui,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Halsey  street,  Newark,  says  of 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA   COFFEE. 

*'  I  have  Qfted  it  nesrly  a  year  in  my  fiunily.  and  find  it  produces  no  ache  of 
the  head  or  nervous  irritation,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Coffeea.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  clergymen  and  their  families.** 
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KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

is  used  diuly  by  the  famlles  of  Bighop  Ames,  Bishop  Baker,  Bishop  Janes,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  and  professional  men  in  the  eountry.'' 

BEWARE  OF  00X7NTEBFEITS I 

and  be  sure  that  the  packages  are  labeled 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE. 
164  Beade  Street,  Kew  York, 

as  there  are  nnmeruus  oonnterfeits  afloat  under  the  name  of  *'  Oennine  East 
India  Coffee.^  "Original  East  India  Coffee,"  etc.»  put  forth  by  impostors  to 
deceive  the  nnwary. 

In  I  lb.  paekaffes,  and  in  boxes  of  80,  60,  and  100  lbs.,  for  Grocers  and  large 
consnmers.    Sold  by  Grocers  generally. 

Orders  from  Country  Grocers  solicited,  to  whom  a  yery  liberal  discount  will 
be  made. 

WuoLKBAU  AoiMTs;  Hoeflish  A  Molan,  and  W.  J.  Heiss  <k  Bro.,  Philadel- 
phia; Francis  H.  Perry,  Providence;  A.  L.  Waite  A<  Co.,  Bonton;  Pynchon 
it  Lee,  Springfield.  Mass.;  S.  N.  Callender,  Buffalo;  Gordan  M'Millan  &  Co., 
Cleveland;  A.  A.  Colter  it  Co.,  Cincinnati;  J.  it  J.  W.  Bunn,  Springfield,  111.; 
H.  B.  Shields,  Corydon.  Ind. ;  and  C.  C.  Garber.  Chicago. 

The  Am.  Ad.  Ag.,  889  Broadway,  K.  T.;  Bus.  Dep't  Bnos  Alvord;  Cor. 
Dep't  FowLut  k  Wblls;  are  authorized  to  receive  orders  for  Rent's  East  In- 
dia Coffee.  R.    DAVIS. 


mACKE  IVZIE'S 

PATENT  AUTO-PBOPELLING 

CAI^TERING    HORSES- 


A  Patent  Horse  to  carry  his  roaster, 
Needs  no  spur  to  make  him  go  fnster; 
Runs  along  cheerily  as  soon  as  you  stride  him, 
Ready  to  go  wherever  you  guide  him. 

These  horses  run  rapidly  over  any  good  road,  sidewalk,  or  park  erounds, 
wlih  a  graceful,  canterine  motion,  propelled  mminiif  by  the  wefght  of  th^  rider ^ 
alternating  from  the  saddle  to  the  pedalc,  in  the  act  of  rising  to  the  motion  of 
the  horse,  and  with  about  the  same  amount  of  exercise  to  the  rider  as  in  riding 
a  live  horse.  They  may  be  started,  stopped  short,  or  controlled  in  going  down 
hill,  by  the  rider.  They  will  run  up  a  moderate  ascent,  if  the  road  is  hard  and 
firm.  They  are  directed  by  the  bridle.  As  the  motions  are  identical,  it  is  a 
good  modi  of  training  for  equeetrianiem.  They  are  unequaled  as  a  means  for 
afs^reoAble  and  healthful  out-door  exercise,  all  the  year  round,  for  adults  as  well 
as  for  girls  and  boys  of  two  yeara  old  and  upward.  Girls  ride  by  using  the 
side-saddle  horn — those  under  ten  years  old  nsoilly  ride  astride.  The  size  for 
boys  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  man  of  800  pounds  weight.  On  the  side- 
walk or  level  ground,  a  light  carriage  with  a  child  in  it  can  be  attaehed  and 
drawn.     Any  person  having  but  one  leg  can  ride  perfectly  well. 

For  prices,  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  808  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  hst 

STEPHEM  W.  S1I1IT0,  808  Broadway,  JT.  F* 


New  Engla/nder  Admertiwr, 
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ROBERT  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

No.  17  Ann  street^  Now  Tork^ 

OnrKB  FOB  0AU  A.  XiLBOS  AgSOBTMSNT  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PUBUOATIONS, 

IK 

CLOTH  AND  FINEST  ENGLISH  BINDING. 


Allison's  History  of  Earope,  24  vols. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  complete,  97  vols. 

Percy  Society,  80  vols,  ia  27. 

NlchoII's  Literary  History  and  Aneodotes,  17  vols. 

Abbottsford  Edition  of  Waverly  Kovels,  12  vols. 

Bulger's  Novels,  41  vols. 

Charles  Dickens'  Works,  best  lUnstrated  Edition. 

Richardson's  English  Dicti<»iary,  2  vols.    New  Edition. 

Garlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  6  vols,  complete. 

Swift's  Works,  Scott's  Edition,  19  vols, 

Ben  Jonson's  Works,  lai^  paper,  9  vols. 

Shakespeare,  2d  Edition,  Perfect  Copy, 

London  Punch,  complete. 

London  Illnstrated  News. 

British  Poets,  48  vols.,  large  type^ 

Professor  Wilson's  Works,  12  vols. 

TroUope's  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence. 

Art  Journal,  complete,  16  vols. 

Smollett's  Works,  First  Edition,  complete. 
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SETS  OF  THE  N£W  ENGLANBCB. 

The  present  U  a  fkTorable  timr  to  procure  oomplbtx  tm  and  Back  Nombsiui 
of  the  Kiw  Eholandbb  from  the  ornnroeDeement  These  are  dow  becoming 
very  rare.  For  a  short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  famished  at 
rates  whieh  can  ne?er,  probsbly,  be  offered  again. 

COMPLETE  SETS. 

CoMFLBTi  SETS  OF  THE  TWEMTT-roim  TOI.VXBS  of  the  Niw  Enolamdbb,  now 
published,  (184S  to  1866,)  incloding  a  separate  Index  Voumi,  which  contains 
an  Ihdez  of  Authors,  an  Index  of  Topics,  an  Index  of  Books  Noticed  and 
Reviewed,  and  a  List  of  Engravings,  are  offered  for  $60,  deliyered  in  New 
Haven.  (If  sent  out  of  New  Haveo,  postage  or  exprec  charge  at  the  expense 
of  the  purchaser.) 

incohpletb  sets. 

Incomplete  sets  of  the  New  Enqlandeb,  indading  the  Index  Volume,  and 
all  the  numbers  from  the  commencement  in  1848,  with  the  exception  of  six- 
teen .nnmbers,  will  be  sold  for  $20,  delivered  in  New  Haven ;  i.  e.  seventy-seven 
cambers,  with  the  Index  Volume,  will  be  sold  for  $80,  delivered  in  New  Haven. 
If  sent  oat  of  New  Haven,  the  expreM  charge  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
purchaser.  These  charges,  even  to  the  muit  distant  parts  of  the  comitry,  are 
rarely  more  than  $2. 

The  New  Enolandbe,  as  Is  generally  known,  has  regularlv  furnished,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  past,  extended  and  careftilly  prepared  Articles  on  all 
questions  that  have  attracted  public  interMt  in  politics,  tkeolcg^,  morals,  and 
literature.  During  all  this  time,  also,  publications  ol  every  dei^nption,  as  thev 
have  come  from  the  press,  have  been  fullv  and  regularly  reviewed  and  noticed. 
The  Contributors  to  the  Quarterly  have  been  from  among  the  best  known  and 
most  able  of  the  sons  of  New  Euffland  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  no  other  periodical,  published  in  this  cpuntry,  for  these  twenty  vears  past, 
has  there  been  more  abundant  discusi^ion  of  all  the  kinds  referred  to  aoove 
than  in  the  New  Englander ;  and  what  is  almost  an  exceptional  thing  among 
periodicals,  these  discussions  are  now  all  made  easily  accesKible  by  a  full  Index 
VouTME ;  so  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  even  an  ineompUte  ssf  of  the  Niw 
Englander— /ouHsen  numbmotUy  being  left  out  from  the  ninety-two  published 
—will  be  found,  for  reference  and  consultation,  of  more  value  than  a  complete 
set  or  any  other  periodical. 

Price  of  ihe  Index  Volume,  by  itself,  $1,  for  which  it  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address. 

exchanges. 

The  following  back  numbers  of  the  New  Enolandee  are  wanted,  for  which 
on  their  receipt  in  New  Haven— by  mail  er  express  charges  prepaid— <A«  an- 
nexed  ammtwUl  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  ihe  eendere,  to  be  avpited  on  their  eub* 
teripium/or  theewrreut  year,  or  in  paffmeni/or  eueh  other  back  numbere  or  9ol- 
umea  ae  they  maydeeire : — 

Vol  I,  No.  1.  $1.00— Vol.  I,  Na  J,  50  cte.— Vol  II,  No.  1.  60  eta— Vol  IV, 
No.  4,  60ct^— Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  $1.00— Vol.  IX.  No.  2.  $1.00— Vol,  IX.  No.  4, 
ISOO— Vol  XIV.  Na  1,  60  cts.— Vol.  XCV,  No.  8,  60  etc.- Vol  XIV,  No.  4,  50 
cts.— Vol.  XV,  Na  1,  60  cU— Vol  XV,  No.  2,  60  eta.— Vol  XV,  No.  8, 50 
cts.— Vol  XV,  Na  4,  60  cla.- VoL  XVI,  No.  1,  60  cte. 

Address,  ir»  Ii.  KINOSIiET, 

Ifeie  Haven,  Oomn. 
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IMPORTAl^T  WORKS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  HUSS ; 

O*  TBI 

BOHEMIAN  BXFOBHATIOH  07  THE  UTH  CEHTTTBT. 

By  R«T.  E.  H.  OiLLBTT,  D.  D.,  8  toIb.    Price  |7. 

yoiieiM  of  the  Fr—%. 

The  style  is  clear,  manly,  and  discriminating.  .  .  .  It  la  not  df^cieot 
io  ease,  grace,  or  vigor.  He  is  almoet  always  careful,  alwaya  anambitioos. 
alwaya  in  crood  taste.  ....  He  has  been  thorough  in  the  invest  igation 
of  RUthoiities,  and  if  he  writes  without  enthuaiaara,  his  judgment  carries  the 
grCHter  weight.  As  a  scholar  and  a  historian,  aa  a  man  of  candor  and  resour- 
ces, his  name  is  an  ornament  to  the  Preabyterian  ministry,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. — Atlantic  Monthly, 

There  have  been  to  our  view  few  more  valuable  oontributinns  to  our  religious 
literature  during  the  present  century.  The  author  of  this  work  takea  rank 
with  Sparki*,  Bancroft.  Irving,  Prei^cott,  Hopkins,  and  others  who  have  done  so 
much  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  our  country  in  the  world  of  letters  by  their 
historical  pruductiona. — Princeton  Jievicw. 

He  baa  grasped  and  arranged  the  whole  with  a  philosophical  comprehensive- 
ness and  inaight,  a  vigor  of  presentation,  and  delicacy  of  shading,  whieb 
entitles  his  work  to  be  placed  on  the  SHme  level  in  the  department  tif  Church 
History,  with  that  occupied  by  Bancroft  and  Prescott  in  secular  history.  The 
proportion  of  the  parts  is  finely  maintained,  and  the  relation  of  individual 
events  to  the  whole  is  so  skillfully  woven,  that  the  narrative  movea  on  with  an 
unbroken  flow,  swelling  and  rising  as  it  advances.  The  power  of  historic 
grouping,  the  distinguishing  feature  r>f  nU  great  historians,  the  author  possesses 
to  a  nigh  degree.  HI*  portraiture  of  Hues,  in  the  elevation,  calmness,  and  con* 
scientiousness  of  his  heroic  and  inflexible  spirit,  is  a  masterpiece. — 7%eo/o^a/ 
SeUetic 


HOPKINS'  PURITANS. 

The  Puritans ;  or  the  0  lurt,  Church,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  ElizHbeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  Author  of 
*' Lessons  at  the  Cross,**  etc  In  8  vols.  OcUvo,  cloth,  $9 ;  sheep,  |1S; 
half  calf,  $18. 

It  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  History  of  the  Puritans 
yet  published,  narrating,  in  a  dramatic  style,  many  facta  hitherto  unknown. 

Pablltbed  by  OOUI.D  A  I.IMCOLN, 

09  Waahington  street,  Boston. 
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ROBINSON'S  RESTORATIVE 

FOB  TRB 


This  ia  a  clear,  pellaoid  fluid.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye, 
and  has  no  deletenous  properties. 

It  will  remove  dandruff  and  all  other  accumulations,  and  keep 
the  head  and  hair  clean ;  it  will  relieve  all  irritations  of  the  skin, 
and  restore  its  natural  and  healthy  action ;  it  will  prevent  the 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  cause  it  to  grow  with  great  vigor  and 
beauty,  and  render  it  silky  and  lustrous ;  and  rr  will  psbma- 

N£NTLY  BKSTOBB  THE   HAIB  TO  ITS  NATUBAL  COLOB. 

After  a  few  applications,  the  hair  may  be  polished  with  the 
brush  and  the  Iiandto  any  degree  of  brilliancy.  A  little  one  said, 
^*I  like  it;  it  makes  my  hair  feel  so  soil  and  chiny." 

The  inventor  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  ex- 
cellence from  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York ;  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  College ; 
Oeorge  Robinson,  Esq.,  Comptroller's  Office,  Hartford;  Rev. 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Strong,  and  Rev.  Doctors  Phelps,  Dutton, 
Gleaveland,  and  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  copies  of  which 
inclose  each  bottle. 

From.  JUv,  Elibha  L.  Olbaykland,  D.  D,,  Pastor  of  the  7%ird  Congregational 
Chureh  in  New  Haven, 
After  a  fall  trial  of  your  Restorative,  1  am  happy  to  state  that  it  cleanses  the 
hair  and  head,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  gives  it  a  soft  and  glossy  ap 
pearance,  and  restores  the  natural  color.  From  my  own  experience  of  its  ex- 
cellent qaalities,  I  commend  it  confidently  to  others. 

From  Rev,  Lboxaxo  Bacon,  D,  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Cvnter  Churchy  New  Haven,  OL 
June  2U<,  1862. 

Dbab  Si  a: — I  began  to  use  your  Restore  tire  three  years  ago  with  much 
hesitancy,  and  not  without  asking  a  medical  friend  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  hurtful.  1  have  continued  to  use  it  without  experiencing  any  inju- 
rious effect,  and  I  now  depart  from  my  usual  custom  when  I  say  that  I  huve  fully 
commended  it  to  my  friends  for  its  efficacy  in  preventing  the  progress  of  bald- 
ness, in  keeping  the  head  and  hair  healthy,  and  In  causing  the  hair  to  retain  its 
natural  color. 

I  have  never  used  any  other  article  of  the  kind,  nor  should  I  have  used  this 
but  for  your  personal  commendation  of  it  to  my  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  fully 
to  concur  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  learned  Dt.  T  " '  "'       ""    " 


Robinson  of  New  Fork. 


Il  per  bottle,  t8  per  dozen,  sent  to  order  in  packages  of  half- 
dozen,  one  dozen  or  more. 

CHABUSS  BOBnrSOH,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
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mine  our  whole  future  history,  as  the  crucible  in  which  our  na- 
tional character  was  undergoing  the  jurif^ng_fir^J  Why 
'  was  this  view  entertained  ?  Not  because  the  war  grew  into 
such  immense  proportions,  for  great  wars  lasting  longer  and 
costing  more  blood,  have  had  comparatively  small  results.  The 
thirty  years  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Germany, 
with' its  ten  millions  of  lives  sacrificed,  and  its  multitude  of 
villages  desolated,  did  indeed  bring  about  a  compromise  of  hos- 
tile religions  and  bafBed  the  Emperor's  hope  that  he  might 
again  lay  the  foundation  of  a  truly  imperial  power ;  but  how 
little  good  after  all  was  wrought  by  it  for  society,  or  for  relig- 
ion I  So  the  seven  years  war  of  the  next  century  destroyed, 
as  it  is  said,  a  million  of  lives,  and  ended  in  securing  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great  a  province,  of  which  he  was  by  treaty  master 
when  the  war  b^an.  And  vast  as  were  the  French  wars  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  their  effects  were 
rather  negative  and  destructive  than  positively  salutary,  and 
at  the  last,  without  solving  the  problem  of  society  and  govern- 
ment in  France,  they  ended  in  a  reaction  which  Europe  still 
feels  to  its  very  core. 

Not  the  magnitude  of  our  late  struggle  then,  nor  the  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation  with  which  it  was  waged  at  first,  but  the 
issues  into  which  we  were  tbrced  by  divine  providence  in  spite 
of  ourselves — tissues  which  at  the  opening  of  the  war  only  a  small 
part  of  the  North  would  have  accepted — constitute  the  import- 
ance of  this  war  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  mankind.  Most  wars,  if  they  do  not 
end  in  loss  or  mutual  exhaustion,  gain  but  a  few  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  undertaken,  but  this,  being  a  strife  of 
principles,  has  wrought  mightier  changes  in  society  and  gov- 
ernment than  we  dared  to  hope.  It  began  in  self-preservation, 
it  ended  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  no  skill  of  ours 
could  unravel  beforehand,  and  in  r^ard  to  which  a  devout 
mind  can  only  cry  "  what  hath  God  wrought  1 " 
"  The  new  era  is  ushered  in  by  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and 
of  secession, — the  motive  and  the  doctrine  of  the  rebellion.  The 
first,  by  the  admission  of  all  thinking  persons  had  met  its  fate 
before  the  constitutional  amendment  rendering  it  an  impossi- 
ble thing  wherever  the  law  of  the  TJnipn  is  acknowledged,  and 
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before  the  returning  states  had  accepted  its  abolition  as  an  in- 
evitable fact.  The  other  may  be  still  sustained  by  the  same 
ar^nments  which  mnltitndes  at  the  South,  and  a  few  political 
"  incurables  "  at  the  North,  regarded  five  years  ago  as  convinc- 
ing. Possibly  few  of  those  who  thought  they  were  fighting 
and  sufiering  tor  state  rights  will  at  once  give  up  this  favorite 
theory,  which  since  the  days  of  nullification  in  1832,  when  in  a 
milder  shape  nearly  all  the  South  condemned  it,  has  been  gain- 
ing by  degrees  a  fearful  power,  and  has  thoroughly  controlled 
the  Southern  mind.,, /And  possibly  Tn  the  future  there  may  be 
movements  in  discontented  states  on  a  small  scale,  which  will 
justify  themselves  on  a  similar  view  of  the  Federal  Union. 
But  after  all,  secession  is  extinct  and  can  never  be  raised  to 
life  again.  Its  animating  principle,  the  motive  from  which  it 
drew  its  power,  being  itself  given  up,  can  never  again  quicken 
the  dead  corpse.  Never  again,  it  is  probable,  can  a  number  of 
contiguQus  states  adopt  this  doctrine  as  a  pretext  for  resistance 
to  the  general  government.  The  immense  love  of  the  Union, 
which  secession  first  revealed  to  us,  will,  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  the  years  of  strife  shall  live,  or  its  history  be  preserved,  pre- 
vent similar  appeals  to  such  an  uUima  ratio  of  disaffected 
states.  The  absurdity  of  secession,  as  a  practical  principle, 
needed  only  the  experience  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to 
j>lace  it  in  the  strongest  light,  for  what  security  was  there  to 
this  new  Union,  or  at  what  moment  could  not  any  one  of  the 
States  break  away  from  the  covenant.  And  the  right  so  to  do 
they  were  obliged  to  admit,  only  qualifying  it  by  the  import- 
ant addition  that  such  new  secession  would  be  the  cause  of  war. 
Why  then  had  there  not  been  a  good  cause  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  States  ?  Thus  secession  is  stript  of  its 
pretext,  it  has  been  conquered,  it  has  been  denounced,  it  is 
shown  to  be  self-destructive,  and  a  mean  name  adopted  to 
cover  up  a  revolution.  And,  so,  henceforth  the  old  arguments 
so  often  urged  since  the  forming  of  the  constitution,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  secured  its  own  permanence,  that  no  power  of  a 
state  or  a  cluster  of  states  could  dissolve  it,  that  United  States 
law  is  supreme  everywhere, — such  arguments  as  these  urged 
by  Jackson,  by  Wel«ter,  and  others  without  number,  besides 
their  old  cogency,  have  gained  a  new  and  vast  power  from  the 
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ImporUattoPkilologifUudSUdentoofBariySiigUdili 


FREDERICK  LEYPOLDT, 

Niw  YoBK  ABO  Pbiladilphia, 

Will  publish,  bn  the  eompMon  of  ib«  Bnb«eriptlon  Ikt,  in  one  large  oeUTo 
Tolame,  of  about  800  pagM,  the  foUowing  Taloabla  work, 

By  HIRAM  CORSON,  A.  M., 

SditQr  of  •*  Chauctf^t  legende  of  Oood$Wom$ny 
A   COMPLETE   VERBAL   AND    OLOSSARIAL   INDEX 


Chatjcer's  Canterbxtry  Tales, 

Baaed  on  the  Harieian  Ma  No.  7S84,  as  edited  by  Thomas  Wuobt  for  the 

Percy  Society.    To  which  are  added  special  Terbal  and  gloasa- 

rialindezei,  with  the  paaaagea  in  wliich  the  words 

occar,  to 

The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Flonghman 

and 

La  Mort  d'Arthnre 

(Wright'a  editiona), 

Oonrer^s  Confessio  Amantis 

(PanU's  edition), 

Wyoliffe's  Bible 

(Foraliall  and  Hadden*s  cation), 

Spenoer's  Poetical  Works, 

and 

Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

(Hooper',  edition).  [^^^ 
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WITH  AN  APPENDIX, 

CunUinirtg  obj«o!ete  worde,  AnO  words  with  obsolete  meanings',  from 

DOUGLAS'S    SCOT€H    TRANSLATION    OF    VIROWS    ^€SFAD, 

SHAKESPEARE,   MILTON,  FULLER,  TAYLOR,  HOLLAND. 

GOLUING, 

Aiid  Tarioui;  oihfr  sources,  witli  the  passages  in  whl9h  they  occur.     To  the  ' 
whole  are  prefixed 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  TBE    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  OF   THE  XIVtii  CEN- 
TURY,   AND   AN    ESSAY  ON   THE    VERSIFICATION    OF 
CHAUCER. 

The  siihflcription  edition  will  he  i^*«aed  on  large  and  extra-6np  paper,  %Mi  a 
lint  ftf  the  BtihHcrifter£  naines,  und  will  he  furnished  to  suhxcriber*  only^  at  ^lU  a 
copy,     A  full  ProepoctuA,  with  subscription  sheet,  sent  on  application. 

Mr.  I«i>ypoldt  is  aUo  American  Agent  fur  the 

Tauchnitz  Editions 

or 
STANDARD  BRITISH  AUTHORS, 

cuntiiining  the  only  unifiU'in  editiou  now  before  the  American  public  of 

THACKERAY, 

and  several  other  eminent  authorR.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  conven- 
ience, and  unlike  too  many  current  editions  of  foreigu  publications,  its  authors 
liave  been  compensated  In  every  possible  instance. 

Complete  Catalogues^  sent  on  applicaf.iioi, 

Mr.  L.  is  Special  Agent  for  the  B.  Taichmtz  (Leipzig)  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics ;  Didot  (Paris)  Greek  Classics,  with  Latin  Transla- 
tions ;  the  DiDOT  French  Authors,  etc.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  importing  to 
order  foreign  work?  in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

A  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  AMERICAN  AND  EURO- 
PEAN  LITERATURE, 

And  a  "  Blllktin  Mensukl  de  la  Librairik  Fkancaisk,"  supplied  on  receipt 
of  24  cents,  being  the  postage  for  either,  per  annum.  Persons  who  would  like 
tu  receive  early  notic«  of  new  or  f<irtbcoming  works,  or  Catalogues  of  foreign 
se<;ond-bnnd  books,  can  do  so  by  stating  the  special  branch  of  Literature, 
Sijienee,  or  Language,  to  which  they  principally  devote  their  attention. 
All  the  Nftw  American  Books  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  publisher's  price. 

Address, 

r.  E.EYPOLDT,  646  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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as  they  ever  were.    The  general  government  has  gone  back 
into  the  track  of  peace.    The  limits  of  the  constitution  remain. 
Only  it  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  security  of  future  times, 
vj       for  the  confidence  of  faint  hearted  patriots,  for  the  dismay  of 
I  the  rebellious,  that  a  government  seemingly  weak  and  half 

asleep  in  peace  can  grow  into  a  fearful  power  in  war,  while, 
A  when  the  danger  is  past,  the  habits  of  peace  will  easily  resume 

\^  their  sway.    The  government  thus  may  be  compared  to  a  good- 

natured  mastifi,  hungry  indeed  and  costly  during  the  day, 
without  seeming  to  pay  for  his  keeping,  but  when  night  comes 
and  the  burglar  is  at  his  work,  rousing  the  whole  neighborhood 
by  his  barking  and  his  onslaught  upon  the  foes  of  society. 

'•—  More  real  and  far  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disaffected  States,  and  the  opening  to 
disloyal  nc^n  of  the  avenues  of  political  power.  Here  we 
must  face  an  inevitable  necessity — inevitable,  because  on  the 
one  hand  the  kind,  unvindictive  feelings  of  the  triumphant 
North,  and  on  the  other,  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  status 
of  the  seceding  States,  will  require  that  restoration  with  an 
energy  not  to  be  resisted  or  even  long  put  off,  and  will  require 
it  probably  before  it  can  be  set  on  foot  with  safety.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  have  the  conviction  that  many  of  the  representatives 
from  the  South  will  come  to  the  legislative  halls  with  the  spirit 
of  bitterness  and  disloyalty  in  their  hearts,  that  they  may 
lend  themselves  to  disastrous  compromises,  that  they  may 
threaten  and  even  attempt  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt, 
that  they  may  make  demands  for  relief  or  compensation  which 
will  agitata  and  distract  the  country.  What  the  exact  effect  of 
such  movements  would  be  more  keen  sighted  prophets  than 
ourselves  must  tell.  But  to  us  it  appears  pretty  certain  that 
the  evils  such  men  can  do  must  be  done  soon  or  not  at  all ;  that 
five  or  ten  years  hence  there  will  be  no  South,  and  no  pecu- 
liarly Southern  interests ;  that  society  there,  having  settled 

^  down  into  its  permanent  forms  and  being  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  will  need  security  and  quiet  de- 
velopment ;  and  that  agitators,  malicious  or  mercenary,  will  be 
regarded  there,  as  well  as  here,  by  those  who  wield  the  influ- 
ences of  society,  as  its  worst  enemies. 
It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  attempts  will  be  made,  into 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF 

THE  NEW  ENGLAOT)ER. 


With  this  number  there  will  commenoe  a  new  arrangement  in 
the  conduct  of  the  New  Englander.  It  will  be  hereafter  under  the 
editorial  care  and  management  of  Professor  Obobgb  P.  Fishbb, 
Professor  Timothy  Dwioht,  and  William  L.  Eingslbt,  Esq. 

These  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  count  upon  the  efficient 
oo5peration  of  President  Woolsby,  Dr.  Bacon,  Professor  Pobtbb, 
and  the  other  writers,  to  whose  exertions  the  New  Englander  hat 
mainly  owed  its  power  and  usefulness. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  New  Englander  set 
forth  in  their  "Prolegomena"  the  ends  they. had  in  view  in  estab- 
lishing this  Journal,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  proposed  to  con- 
duct it.  They  were  to  inculcate  and  defend  the  ideas  of  religion 
and  of  human  rights  which  are  vital  to  the  Christiani^  of  New 
England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster  the  interests  of  a  sound 
literature  by  the  publication  of  essays  and  criticisms.  They  were 
not  to  publish  an  exclusively  Theological  Review,  but  they  in- 
cluded in  their  plan  the  discussion  of  political  and  social  questions, 
and  shut  out  no  subject  of  public  interest  on  which  educated  Con- 
gregationalists  might  desire  to  speak.  They  disclaimed  allegiance 
to  any  party  in  religion  or  politics,  and  signified  the  independent 
spirit  in  which  they  proposed  to  act,  by  adopting  for  their  motto 
the  Horatian  line,  "  NvUius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magUtrV^ 
While  they  would  allow  some  diversity  of  opinion  to  appear  on 
their  pages,  they  informed  the  public  that  the  influence  of  the  New 
Englander  would  be  found  '^  setting  in  one  direction."  It  would 
"  be  found  on  the  side  of  order,  of  freedom,  of  progress,  of  simple 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  infallible,  suffi- 
cient, and  only  authority  in  religion." 

It  may  be  said  without  presumption,  that  the  expectation  which 
was  raised  by  the  original  announcement  of  the  New  Englander 
has  not  been  disappointed.  In  the  long  struggle  with  the  Slave 
Power  in  this  country,  which  has  just  terminated  in  a  signal 


victory,  this  Journal  has  perseveringly  contended,  throngh  good 
report  and  evil  report,  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  machinationn  and  open  assaalts  of  those  vrho  strove  to  make 
slavery  a  national  institution.  The  New  Englander  has  firmly 
maintained  the  good  cause  when  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Northern  clergy  either  directly  favored  schemes  of  dangerous 
compromise,  or  halted  between  two  opinions.  The  literary  dis- 
cussions which  have  appeared  on  its  pages  have  often  been  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  the  influence  of  the  New  Englander  in 
this  respect  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  The  particular 
features,  claims,  and  obligations  of  the  Congregational  denomina* 
tion  have  not  been  neglected ;  and  it  is  believed  that  nowhere 
can  a  better  description  and  defense  of  our  polity  and  distinguish- 
ing principles  be  found,  than  on  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  At 
the  same  time,  the  New  Englander  has  endeavored  to  keep  clear 
f>f  the  spirit  of  sect.  It  has  entered  into  the  great  controversy  of 
our  common  Christianity  with  Rationalism,  not  by  publishing 
invectives  and  empty  warnings  against  error,  but  by  candid* 
searching  discussions,  by  an  exposure  of  the  fallacious  reasoning 
of  unbelievers,  and  by  representing  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
in  such  a  light  as  to  remove  prejudice  and  misconception. 

The  plan  of  the  New  Englander  will  remain  unchanged.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  outlay  of  ^itorial  labor  will  enable  it 
more  effectually  to  realize  its  aims.  The  expiration  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  its  origin,  and  especially  the  great  turn- 
ing-point at  which  we  have  arrived  in  our  national  history,  appear 
to  afford  a  fit  occasion  for  our  Journal  to  gather  up  its  ener^es  for 
a  fresh  start.  The  new  era  of  national  life  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing will  call  for  the  wise  and  earnest  consideration  of  many 
questions  pertaining  to  politics  and  social  reform.  There  is, 
besides,  ample  room  in  this  country  for  a  higher  sort  of  political 
discussion,  which  is  rarely  met  with.  The  proper  function  of  the 
State,  the  relation  of  religion  and  the  church  to  government,  the 
true  theory  of  political  rights— under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  one  subordinate  topic — are  some  of  the  subjects  which  belong 
to  political  philosophy,  but  respecting  which  there  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  thorough  discussion.  The  proper  sphere  of  legislation 
in  repressing  vices  like  intemperance,  and  the  character  of  our 
laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  with  the  duties  consequently  im- 
posed upon  ministers,  are  among  the  themes  to  which  more  care- 
ful inquiry  must  be  directed  • 
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In  religi<»i,  the  ocmtroversy  with  the  different  forms  of  Ration- 
alism, some  of  which  have  adopted  the  policy  of  reserve,  and 
expect  to  insinuate  artfully  what  they  cannot  hope  to  inculcate 
directly,  was  never  more  interesting  or  more  important.  The  late 
National  Coancil  has  awakened  a  new  attention  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  Ck>ngregational  denomination.  Not  only  is 
our  polity  to  be  canvassed  and  defined  afresh,  but  there  are  grave 
questions  relating  to  the  Christian  Life,  to  the  subject  of  Amuse- 
ments, for  example,  and  to  Worship,  which  are  in  danger  of  re- 
ceiving less  consideration  than,  from  their  relative  importance, 
they  deserve.  Our  necessities  and  faults  are  to  be  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  our  virtues  lauded. 

The  departments  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  will  continue  to 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  The  current  books  will  be 
examined  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  but  courteous  criticism.  Par- 
ticular efforts  will  be  made  to  render  the  critical  notices  of  new 
works  valuable  for  their  illness  and  thoroughness. 

For  the  contents  of  the  New  Englander,  the  Editors  alone  will 
be  responsible.  They  will  allow,  as  heretofore  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, diversities  of  opinion  within  a  reasonable  limit ;  but  on 
questions  of  importance,  the  New  Englander  will  take  distinct 
ground,  and  what  that  ground,  in  each  case,  shall  be,  the  Editorn 
will  determine. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  the  old  friends  of  the  New  Englander  will 
be  disposed  to  sustain  it  liberally  both  by  subscribing  individually 
and  by  exerting  themselves  still  further  to  extend  the  subscription 
list  If  our  wealthy  laymen  could  read  the  letters  which  are  not 
unfrequently  received  from  clergymen — some  of  them  in  distant 
parts  of  the  oountry — who  deplore  the  necessity,  under  which 
they  are  placed  by  poverty,  of  giving  up  this  Journal  to  which 
they  profess  the  strongest  attachment,  some  means  could  be 
devised  of  saving  them  from  this  sacrifice. 

GEORGE  P.  FISHER, 
TIMOTHY  DWIGHT, 
WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY. 

The  price  of  subscription  for  the  year  is  $4.  The  price  of  a 
single  number  is  ll. 

All  communications  of  every  kind,  relating  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander, are  to  be  addressed  to  William  L.  Kingslky,  63  Orove 
street^  New  Haven, 
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BRITISH    PERIODICALS, 

VIZ. 
The  London  Quarterly  Beview,  (Conservative.) 
The  Edinbnr^  Review,  (Whig.) 
The  Westminster  Beview,  (Radical.) 
The  North  British  Beview,  (Free-Churoh.) 

AND 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (Tory.) 

The  interett  of  theee  Periodioals  to  American  readeis  Is  rather  inoreased 
than  diminUhed  by  the  articles  they  contain  on  oar  late  (HvU  War,  and  tbooj^h 
sometimes  tinged  with  prejudice,  they  may  still,  considering  their  g^eat  ability 
and  the  different  stand-points  from  wnieh  they  are  written,  be  read  and  studied 
with  advantage  by  the  people  of  this  country,  of  every  creed  and  party. 

T^TCb^s  Foxi  isee. 

Per  urn. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews, •. |4.00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews, '7.00 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 12.00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine, 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review 7.00 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, lO.OO 

For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews, 18.00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 16.00 

CLUBS: 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  per- 
sons.  Thus,  four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or  of  one  Review,  will  be  sent  to  one 
addreee  for  $12.80.  Four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood,  for 
148.00,  and  so  on. 

P  O  g  T  A  O  fi. 

When  sent  by  mail,  the  Postagi  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
but  Tirenty-f our  Cento  a  year  for  "  Blackwood,"  and  but  Eight 
Cento  a  year  for  each  of  the  Reviews. 

Eeduoed  Prices  for  Previoiis  Yean. 

Subscribers  may  obtain  the  Reprints  immediately  preceding  the  year  1866, 
as  follows,  vie : 

Blackwood  from  September,  1864,  to  December,  1866,  inclusive,  at  the  rate 
of  $2.60  a  year. 

The  Horth  BritUh  from  January,  1868,  to  December,  1866.  inclusive;  the 
Bdinburahuid  the  Weetmituter  from  f April,  1864,  to  December,  1866,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  London  Qttarterly  for  the  year  1866,  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  a  year 
for  each  or  any  Review. 

fg^  A  few  copies  yet  remain  of  all  the  Four  Reviewe  for  1868,  at  $4.00  a  eet, 
or  $1.60  for  any  one. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  88  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

D.  S.  A  Co.,  also  publish  the 

FABMEB  S  GUIDE, 

By  HxNST  Stephens,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Ute  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.   2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  1600  pages  and  numerous  Engravings, 
Price  $7  for  the  two  volumes — by  Mall,  postpaid,  $8. 
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ROBINSON'S  RESTORATIVE 

FOB  taB 


This  is  a  clear,  pellucid  fluid.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye, 
and  has  no  deletenous  properties. 

It  will  remove  dandruff  and  all  other  accumulations,  and  keep 
the  head  and  hair  clean  ;  it  will  relieve  a]l  irritations  of  the  skin, 
and  restore  its  natural  and  healthy  action ;  it  will  prevent  the 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  cause  it  to  grow  with  great  vigor  and 
heauty,  and  render  it  silky  and  lustrous ;  and  it  will  pbbma- 

liENTLY   BE8TOBB  THB    HAIB  TO  ITS   NATUBAL  COLOB. 

After  a  few  applications,  the  hair  may  be  polished  with  the 
brush  and  tJie  luind  to  any  degree  of  brilliancy.  A  little  one  said, 
"I  like  it ;  it  makes  my  hair  feel  so  soft  and  .  hiny." 

The  inventor  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  ex- 
cellence from  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York;  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  College; 
George  Robinson,  Esq.,  Comptroller's  Office,  Hartford;  Rev. 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Strong,  and  Rev.  Doctors  Phelps,  Dutton, 
Cleaveland,  and  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  copies  of  which 
inclose  e  nob  bottle. 

Fr<fm  Jiev.  K  uha  L.  Olbaysland.  D.  D.,  Pa»tor  of  ihs  7%ird  Congregational 
Chureh  in  New  Haven, 
After  a  full  trial  of  your  Restorative,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  cleanses  the 
hair  and  head,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  gives  it  a  soft  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  restores  the  nataral  color.  From  my  own  experience  of  its  ex- 
cellent qualities,  I  commend  it  confidently  to  others. 

From  Rev,  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  Paetor  of  the  Center  Chureh,  New  Haven,  CL 
June  2Ut,  1862. 

Dkaa  Sir: — I  began  to  use  your  Restorative  three  years  ago  with  much 
hesitancy,  and  not  without  askine  a  medical  friend  whetner  it  was  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  hurtful.  I  have  continued  to  use  it  without  ezperiencinj^  any  inju- 
rious effect,  and  I  now  depart  from  my  usual  custom  when  I  say  thatlhave  fully 
commended  it  to  my  friends  for  its  efficacy  in  preventing  the  progress  of  bald- 
ness, in  keeping  the  head  and  hair  healthy,  and  in  causmg  the  hair  to  retain  its 
natural  color. 

I  have  never  used  any  other  article  of  the  kind,  nor  should  I  have  used  this 
but  for  your  personal  commendation  of  it  to  my  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  fully 
to  concur  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York. 

|1  per  bottle,  $8  per  dozen,  sent  to  order  in  packages  of  half- 
dozen,  one  dozen  or  more. 

CHABLBS  EOBnrSOH,  Hew  Haven,  Conn.     I 
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conpled  with  more  or  less  of  admiration  for  the  system  of  the 
Gospel  and  for  the  character  of  Clirist ;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
being  self-indulgent  or  tending  towards  voluptuoasness,  that 
many  who  are  its  victims  bum  with  indignation  against  public 
wrong,  and  are  among  the  most  jealons  and  benevolent  defend- 
ers of  the  oppressed.  Still  it  is  to  a  great  extent  saperficial, 
caught  by  contact  with  books  that  skim  over  the  surface  of 
things,  and  more  a  sort  of  fashion  than  a  morbid  spirit  of 
scepticism.  That  such  a  turn  of  free-thought,  if  it  should  in* 
crease  and  descend  among  the  more  uneducated  class,  would 
degenerate  in  the  end  into  bitter  hostility  to  religion,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned ;  and  it  certainly  would  then  become,  if 
unresisted,  a  most  alarming  foe  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  throw  a 
dark  shade  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  land. 

We  must  expect  then  ere  long  to  have  in  this  land  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  contest  that  has  been  waged  in  Germany 
during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  England — which,  in  fact,  surprised  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  there  while  they  were  asleep,  and  before  they  were 
familiar  with  the  new  weapons  of  controversy.  In  Germany, 
the  contest  has  so  far  gone  through  its  phases,  that  we  can  now 
look  to  a  triumph  of  Christian  believers  on  the  fields  of  history 
and  of  criticism.  In  England,  the  objections  of  natural  science, 
the  difiiculties  drawn  from  fixed  laws  of  nature,  in  short  the 
pantheistic  or  atheistic  tone  of  thinking  appears  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  struggle  is  less  between  scholars,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  land  of  scholars,  than  on  subjects  open  to  popular  under- 
standing. With  us,  probably,  the  same  characteristics  of  the 
controversy  will  present  themselves  to  view,  as  in  the  English- 
speaking  land  across  the  sea.  But  come  the  contest  assuredly 
will,  and  Christian  divines,  Christian  laymen  of  intelligence, 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a  serious  contest  be- 
tween honest  doubters  and  confirmed  believers,  no  evil  except 
in  individual  cases  will  grow  out  of  it.  Some  men's  hearts 
will  ^^  fail  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
shall  come  upon  the  earth ;"  but  the  result  will  be  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  a  firmer  basis.  But  to 
attain  this  result,  preparation  must  be  necessary.  The  student 
of  Scripture,  history,  and  criticism,  the  student  of  general  his- 
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tory  and  civilization,  the  student  of  natural  sciencey  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  influences  of  unbelief  which  may  be  im- 
ported, and  those  assaults  which  may  arise  on  our  own  soil. 

If,  however,  the  unbelief  is  to  circulate  through  the  less  ed- 
ucated classes  of  the  people,  as  we  now  find  it  among  large 
numbers  of  the  German  emigrants,  if  it  is  to  be  flippant,  vul- 
gar, malignant,  the  cure  here  lies  not  so  much  in  defending 
Christianity,  as  in  getting  a  closer  access  to  the  class  affected  by 
the  disease,  and  applying  a  more  effectual  remedy  than  hereto- 
fore. The  Gospel  itself  brought  home  to  its  despisers,  in  love 
and  power,  must  be  its  own  witness. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  benevolent  efforts  which  the 
new  era  imposes  on  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  faith — 
a  topic  which  occupies  many  minds,  which  appears  to  all  Chris- 
tians full  of  importance,  and  which  yet  will  not  stand  in  the 
clearest  light,  until  time  and  experiment  disclose  the  avenues 
of  successful  effort.  We  can  add  little  by  what  we  have  to 
say  to  what  benevolent  persons  have  thought  and  said  already, 
yet  we  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  necessities  of  our  own  land 
will  impose  on  us  a  greater  relative  burden  than  we  ever  before 
felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  bear.  The  problem  now  is,  to 
endeavor  to  occupy  for  Christ  a  country  which  is  to  take  an 
amazing  start  in  wealth,  power,  and  vigor,  which  is  to  grow 
faster  than  ever  within  the  next  generation,  to  form  within  this 
period  its  character  and  to  work  out  its  destiny.  The  power  of 
action,  the  work  to  be  done,  are  offered  to  Christian  people  in 
such  a  measure  as  almost  to  overwhelm  and  confuse.  To  the 
duties  of  the  war  succeed  the  duties  of  entering  every  new 
field  that  the  end  of  the  war  has  opened.  To  do  the  new  with- 
out neglecting  the  old  ofiices  of  benevolence,  to  make  equal 
progress  with  the  swift  advances  of  the  country,  lest  Chris- ' 
tianity  come  too  late  and  find  its  work  the  harder,  to  leaven  all 
parts  of  the  land  with  the  leaven  of  truth,  to  spread  missions, 
churches,  institutions  of  Christian  learning,  over  a  vastly 
larger  space,  to  purify  the  greater  centres  of  trade  and  wealth 
meanwhile  at  home — these  are  problems  of  most  frightful  mag- 
nitude, and  which  a  people  of  less  hope  and  vigor  would  shrink 
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from  as  impracticable.    Yet,  if  a  war  so  immense  was  carried 
through  in  four  years,  what  need  aifright  ns ! 

Among  the  new  tasks  of  great  difficulty,  is  the  attempt  to 
protect,  elevate,  and  enlighten  those  to  whom  emancipation 
has  opened  the  door  of  citizenship.    Here  we  abstain  from  all 
political  considerations,  as  far  as  possible.    We  could  have 
wished  that  suffrage  could  be  given  them  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  white  men  enjoy  it — not  as  believers  either  in  the  right 
or  the  expediency  of  universal  suffrage,  but  as  hoping  that  a 
contest  of  races  would  thus  be  prevented,  and  a  support  for 
their  newly  acquired  rights  be  secured.    Yet  the  question  is  a 
practical  one,  and  whether  it  shall  be  urged,  depends  on  consid- 
erations such  as  these:    Can  it  be  forced  on  the  returning 
States  ?    Or,  if  forced  as  the  price  of  their  return,  will  it  give 
the  blacks  any  real  protection  among  embittered  whites,  who 
look  down  on  them  as  their  inferiors  ?    And  will  the  attempt 
not  prove  abortive  through  the  spirit  which  the  North  itself 
manifests,  and  so  a  reaction  take  place  against  the  measures  of 
the  best  part  of  the  people  ?  '  Ere  these  words  shall  have  come 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  probably  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  settled.     But  however  it  shall  be  settled,  those  who 
liberated  the  blacks  are  greatly  responsible  for  their  future  wel- 
fare— whether  they  shall  have  the  avenues  of  knowlege  open  to 
them,  whether  they  shall  have  an  enthusiastic  religion  of  feel- 
ing without  morality,  taught  by  most  incompetent  guides  of 
their  own,  or  a  religion  more  like  the  thoughtful  Gospel  of 
Christ,  whether  they  shall  be  free  without  using  their  liberty 
as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness.     And  in  addition  to  these  things, 
they  must  be  looked  atlter  in  their  civil  rights,  and  the  laws  that 
are  to  be  made  for  their  protection  be  faithfully  applied,  as  far 
as  possible :  they  must  be  shielded  from  dishonest  state  legis- 
lation, owning  them  to  be  free  and  treating  them  as  slaves ; 
they  must  be  kept  in  quiet  and  peace,  lest  they  give  advantage 
to  the  worst  part  of  society  ta  harass  them.     How  this  advo- 
cacy of  their  cause,  as  citizens,  is  to  be  managed  otherwise 
than  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  through  the  public  press,  we 
undertake  not  to  say.     But  such  protection  is  so  necessary  for 
their  future  elevation  and  religious  welfare,  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  benevolent  will  in  great  measure  fail  without  it — 
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not  to  say  that  this  is  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  land  from 
the  insurrections  of  a  caste  made  free,  and  yet  left  a  prey  to 
the  malevolent. 

Another  task,  almost  as  new,  and  qnite  as  imperative  if  it 
shall  prove  practicable,  is  the  attempt  to  redeem  the  Southern 
States  from  the  results  of  former  social  evils.  We  say,  if  it 
shall  prove  practicable^  for  it  is  possible  that  an  obstinate,  in- 
eradicable pride  and  hatred  may  close  up  a  large  part  of  the 
South  to  the  efforts  of  Northern  Christians,  and  above  all  of 
Nevsr  Englanders.  Our  own  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the 
symptons  of  such  ill  feeling  are  strongest  now,  and  will  grad- 
ually subside.  We  believe  that  the  increasing  influence 
of  Union  men  who  are  now  almost  shut  out  of  places 
of  influence,  the  presence  of  emigrants  with  their  thrift  and 
capital,  adding  new  value  to  land  and  reviving  trade,  the  insti- 
tution here  and  there  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  by 
benevolent  Northerners,  in  order  to  repair  the  destructions  of 
war,  gradually  returning  prosperity,  the  retirement  of  the  most 
disaffected,  the  participation  of  the  South  again  in  the  national 
councils,  according  to  their  fair  share  of  public  offices — that 
these  and  like  influences  will  soften  asperities  of  feeling,  will 
make  men  cease  to  ask  where  their  neighbor  was  born,  and  to 
measure  friends  and  foes  by  difference  of  latitude.  The  prospect 
is,  that  a  very  extensive  emigration  from  the  North  and  from 
Germany  will  pursue  its  silent  course  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  mediating  and  uniting  powers  between 
the  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  emigration  will  always  be  of  the  best  sort,  or  will  not 
receive  a  Southern  tone  of  feeling,  from  the  prevalent  state  of 
opinion  in  their  new  homes ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  they  are 
large  landholders,  they  will  carry  with  them  more  sympathy 
for  the  poor  whites  than  men  of  the  same  class  in  those  States 
have  felt  in  times  past,  and  that,  if  they  are  small  landholders, 
they  will  demand  for  themselves  the  same  privileges  of  educa- 
tion which  they  left  in  their  places  of  nativity,  and  will  gen- 
erally not  be  content  without  the  blessings  of  a  thoughtful, 
earnest  religion.  And  we  have  the  strongest  hopes  that  the 
intelligent  men  of  the  South,  as  they  cast  their  eyes  over  the 
new  state  of  things,  will  feel  that  there  Is  but  one  way  of  bring- 
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ing  the  country  formerly  burnt  over  by  slavery  to  a  level  of 
intelligence,  wealth,  power,  quiet,  and  morality  with  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  the  way,  namely,  of  planting  schools  in  every  district, 
of  reviving  and  improving  the  colleges,  of  founding  churches, 
of  giving  aid  to  industry,  especially  to  a  greater  division  of  em- 
ployments in  every  practicable  way.  Blessings  go  with  them, 
if  they  should  move  with  all  the  heart  in  this  noble  work  I 
Let  them  urge  it  forward,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  any  offered 
aid  t  It  is  possible  in  the  course  of  time  so  to  change  the 
aspect  of  things,  that  the  war,  as  they  shall  look  upon  it,  w,ill 
seem  a  messenger  of  God,  bringing  with  temporary  chastise- 
ment ultimate  salvation.  It  is  possible  that  years  hence,  the 
best,  the  richest  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  those  which  the 
war  has  most  impoverished ;  that  they  who  have  been  chastised 
most  will  be  blest  most ;  that  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
will  be  the  brightest  stars  in  our  constellation. 

The  present  religions  condition  of  the  South  under  their  old 
ministers,  who  have  been  most  active  in  preaching  secession, 
and  who  still  with  a  warped  conscience  persist  in  their  opin- 
ions, must  be  confessed  to  be  none  of  the  most  hopeful.  Who 
will  deny  that  there  are  sincerely  Christian  men  among  these 
ministers?  And  yet  these  are  the  bitterest  of  their  class,  the 
most  persistent,  the  most  unreasonable,  the  most  inclined  to 
preserve  their  isolated  position.  How  shall  these  Southern 
Christians  be  treated  ?  Not  as  one  church  has  already  treated 
them,  as  if  to  gain  proselytes  and  to  extend  its  borders  on  the 
easiest  terms,  by  saying  nothing  of  the  past,  by  requiring  no 
recantation  of  schism  or  rebellion.  That  may  be  a  way  of 
thriving  after  a  worldly  sort,  but  it  surely  indicates  a  low  tone 
of  feeling  in  those  who  can  thus  forgive  without  acknowledg- 
ment of  wrong,  and  restore  without  doing  honor  to  the  great 
principles  of  righteousness.  And  what  is  it  likely  that  these 
Southern  Christians  will  do  ?  We  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  force  of  things  will  drive  them  from  the 
position  of  a  secession  church  ;  they  will  not  in  their  various 
schisms  repeat  the  follies  of  the  English  Jacobites,  who,  with 
more  ground  for  separation,  dragged  out  a  feeble  existence  until 
they  passed  into  utter  oblivion,  and  their  last  bishop,  if  we  re- 
member aright,  died  a  country  practitioner  of  medicine.     The 
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probability  is  that  some  compromise  will  be  effected,  depending 
for  its  stringency  on  the  loyalty  and  the  npright  Christianity 
of  the  bodies  from  which  they  were  divorced,  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  two  Methodist  bodies,  whose  separation  was 
earlier,  will  be  again  united.  But  what  is  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  South  for  other  denominations,  which  were 
unrepresented  there  before  the  war  '<  Can  the  system  of  polity 
advocated  in  this  Journal  hope  to  prosper  there?  An  aflSrm- 
ative  answer  cannot  be  given  with  any  assurance.  Present 
appearances  are  against  it.  As  long  as  settlers  and  merchants 
from  the  North  find  themselves  iix  an  uncomfortable  position  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country,  wrath  and  distrust  will  be  emi- 
nently called  forth  by  churches  after  a  New  England  pattern ; 
and  yet,  in  the  large  towns  and  wherever  compact  settlements 
of  Northern  men  shall  be  found,  they  may  be  introduced  with 
success.  Tliis,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  slow  degrees,  ren- 
dered slower  and  more  uncertain  by  the  small  number  of  the 
emigrants  in  most  of  their  settlements,  by  the  fact  that  thej 
will  for  the  most  part  find  kindred  denominations  to  a  degree 
established  in  their  neighborhood,  and  by  the  more  unpropitions 
fact,  that  more  of  them  will  be  actuated  by  mere  love  of  gain 
than  IS  the  case  with  the  emigrants  to  the  West. 

Turning  from  this  uncertain  and  somewhat  sad  prospect  to 
the  boundless  West,  that  great  section  of  our  country,  which 
poured  forth  its  tide  of  armed  men  for  the  safety  of  the  Union, 
we  find  there  a  more  cheering  view.  First  of  all,  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  war  has  there  peculiarly  called  forth  a  certain 
nobility  of  character,  a  generous  enthusiasm,  which  may  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Next,  there 
is  a  real  and  rapid  growth  of  religious  power  in  that  quarter, 
especially  among  the  Congregationalists,  Then  the  pecuniary 
condition  is  far  stronger  than  it  has  been.  The  States  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  are  able  to  help  the  Atlantic  States  in 
sending  knowledge  and  religion  beyond  that  "  flood,"  through 
all  the  newly  formed  States  and  mining  territories  to  the 
Pacific  cpast.  This  vast  field  is  open  to  us  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  with  no  obstructions  which  Christian  zeal  cannot  sur- 
mount. Obstacles  indeed  of  a  formidable  character  present 
themselves,  such  as  pertain  to  every  sparse  settlement,  and  such 
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especially  as  belong  to  the  general  recklessness  and  worthless- 
ness  of  miners ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  these  mining 
colonies  put  on  their  worst  aspect  first,  that  every  blow  struck 
among  them  by  Christian  wisdom  tells  something  for  the  King- 
dom  of  Christ.  This  immense  field  then  is  a  hopeful  one. 
The  old  West  is  destined  to  make  rapid  strides  in  knowledge 
and  religion :  the  new  West,  destitute  as  it  is,  will  not  reject 
the  laborer  for  Christ,  but  rather  invite  him  to  work  in  all  freedom 
and  confidence.  This  is  the  principal  sphere  for  the  East  and 
for  the  West — ^the  East  still  urging  forward  that  work  in  the 
nearer  West  which  they  long  ago  begun — the  West  aiding  the 
East  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  beyond,  which  have  lately 
become  the  white  man's  home. 

The  new  era  then  seems  to  promise  hard  work,  a  struggle 
greater  than  any  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  United  States 
were  ever  before  called.  We  must  not  neglect  our  old  enter- 
prises in  foreign  lands,  for  foreign  missions  have  been  the  noblest 
fruit  of  American  Christianity ;  but  we  must  add  to  it  another 
work  that  has  played  a  second  part  hitherto,  but  is  now  become 
more  vital  than  all  others.  And  jfe  must  set  about'  this  new- 
work  not  in  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  not  to  spread  Congrega- 
tionalism for  instance,  but  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Congregationalism  has  been  eminently  unsectarian  in  times 
past,  almost  carelessly  so ;  it  has  been  content  to  sow  for  others 
to  reap ;  it  has  rejoiced  if  others  have  builded  on  its  foun- 
dation ;  it  has  supplied  the  leaven  for  others  to  take  and  put 
into  their  separate  baking  troughs.  It  is  not  required  to  do  so 
much  as  this,  although  this  has  been  its  preeminent  and  ex- 
clusive glory.  Its  motto  has  been  ^'  sic  vos  nan  vobis  mellifi- 
oatis  apes.^^  But  it  will  be  an  evil  day  when  it  shall  change  its 
tone  entirely.  Let  it  provide  for  its  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  its  own  hcfuse,  but  let  it  not  go  down  into  the  arena  of 
sectarian  strife  with  jure  dwmo  claims,  and  a  competition  like 
that  of  merchants.  Let  it  keep  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its 
eye,  as  it  has  done  in  times  past,  and  all  men  will  honor  it, 
whose  honor  is  worth  having. 

In  closing  these  thoughts  on  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the 
new  era,  we  revert  to  the  great  danger  and  the  great  ^source  of 
hope.    The  great  danger,  beyond  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded, 
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is  that  from  intense  worldliness.  The  prosperity  of  the  church 
is  to  be  fearlnlly  tried  by  the  prosperity  of  all  the  gainful  pur- 
suits of  life.  Ostentation,  expensiveness,  self-indulgence,  false 
estimates  of  life,  with  false  tastes  and  the  loss  of  simplicity  of 
life,  and  their  consequences,  are  more  dangerous  enemies  to 
religion  than  secession  and  war.  New  York  can  do  more  harm 
in  the  new  era  than  slaveholding  did  in  that  which  passed 
sway.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  evil  influences  of  un- 
bounded prosperity  are  insidious ;  they  paralyze  and  stupefy ; 
earth  is  made  more  attractive,  and  heavenly  realities  kept 
fiirther  oflFl 

Shall  we  fall  into  or  resist  this  evil  influence  ?  Shall  we 
need  great  disasters  to  bring  us  back  to  our  bearings  ?  Who 
can  prophesy  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  land  ?  But  faith 
is  better  than  prophecy.  All  the  old  arguments  that  God 
meant  something  great  for  us,  and  through  us  for  himself— the 
seclusion  of  this  virgin  soil  and  this  boundless  continent,  the 
character  of  the  first  settlers,  the  habits  of,  self-government 
preparing  for  a  broader  freedom,  the  great  revivals,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  French  power  that  confined  the  colonies  as 
within  a  wall  of  iron,  the  success  of  the  Bevolution,  the  im- 
mense growth  of  religion  and  knowledge — ^all  these  are  eclipsed 
by  what  God  hath  wrought  to  introduce  this  new  era.  When 
oar  sins  and  the  falseness  of  the  government  to  its  trust  por* 
tended  national  decay,  He  punished,  and  in  punishing  saved 
us ;  He  separated,  and  in  separating  united  us ;  He  called  forth 
our  energies ;  He  made  the  slave-power  its  own  executioner. 
He  may  have  room  to  punish  still,  He  may  draw  dark  clouds 
around  us  again,  but  we  will  trust  Him  the  more,  for  we  see 
more  of  Him  in  our  recent  history.  And  as  we  believe  that  He 
has  a  progressive  plan,  we  will  enter  into  the  work  of  the  New 
Era  with  faith  and  hope. 
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Aeticlb  n.-SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

When  the  late  war  with  the  Southern  rebels  broke  out,  there 
was  a  prevailing  impression  that  it  was  only  requisite  to  collect 
a  host  of  men,  pat  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  hnrry  them  into 
the  field,  and  the  rebellion  would  be  speedily  quelled.  Persons 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  military  art  were  thought  to  be 
quite  competent  to  head  these  untrained  levies.  In  fact,  study 
and  experience  in  the  grave  business  on  which  they  were  enter- 
ing was  thought  by  some  to  be  rather  a  disadvantage  than  a 
qualification  in  those  aspiring  to  command.  Martial  ardor 
must  not  be  damped  by  the  rules  and  traditional  prejudices 
which  were  supposed  to  have  sway  in  the  military  class.  The 
bitter  disgrace  of  Bull  Run  did  something  to  open  the  eyes  of 
men  to  the  folly  of  such  views.  Yet  one  sapient  editor,  having 
sat  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  penitent's  stool  for  his  share  in 
occasioning  this  mortifying  rout,  quickly  fell  from  grace  and 
signalized  himself  by  setting  up  a  cry,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
terrible  war,  for  the  abolishing  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  I  Military  training  was  so  dire  an  evil,  that  the  na- 
tion's great  training-school  of  officers  must  be  swept  out  of 
being,  at  the  moment  when  skillful  leaders  were  required  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country  t  And  the  individual  who  raised 
this  foolish  cry  was  one  who  deemed  himself  competent  to 
handle  any  subject,  from  the  cultivation  of  a  potato  patch  to 
the  Trent  case — though  in  his  discussion  of  the  latter  question 
he  did  twice  mention  Lord  Stowell  cmd  Sir  William  Scott  as  if 
they  were  two  distinct  persons  1  The  nation  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  although  a  trained  general  might  be  a  poor  one — 
witness  McClellan — and  a  general  trained  elsewhere  than  in 
the  regular  schools  might  be  a  good  one — witness  Terry — yet 
the  just  presumption  is  not  only  that  the  officer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  military  education  is.  far  superior  to  the  novice,  but 
also  that  the  regular,  prescribed  course  of  education  is  likely  to 
furnish  the  best  leaders.    Nobody  laments  that  the  management 
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of  the  war,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Grant,  and  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan,  and  Thomas,  was  not  committed  to  Banks 
and  Butler.  To  say  nothing  of  common  sense,  the  experience 
of  the  world  ought  to  have  saved  our  people  from  the  costly 
error  into  which  they  fell.  "  One  of  the  most  certain  lessons 
of  all  military  history,"  says  Arnold  in  his  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  ^'  although  some  writers  have  neglected,  and  some 
have  even  disputed  it,  is  the  superiority  of  discipline  to  en- 
thusiasm. Much  serious  mischief  has  been  done  by  an  igno- 
rance or  disbelief  of  this  truth."  "  While  not  even  the  most 
military  nations  can  become  good  soldiers  without  discipline, 
yet  with  discipline  the  most  unmilitary  can  be  made  efficient." 

Now  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  our  late  national  ex- 
perience. One  great  lesson  is,  that,  generally  speaking,  train- 
ing, discipline,  special  study,  are  indispensable  to  effective  work 
in  every  department  of  action.  Not  all  are  fit  for  all  things. 
Examples  are  found  of  individuals  who  have  succeeded  in  com- 
plex and  difficult  professions,  seemingly  without  the  advantage 
of  training,  certainly  without  training  through  the  established 
methods  and  instrumentalities.  But  it  is  fallacious  to  reason 
from  exceptional  cases.*  Because  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  boy, 
ran  away,  and  afterwards  stood  before  kings,  it  does  not  follow 
that  frigitive  lads  are  likely  to  attain  the  same  distinction,  as 
many  who  have  imitated  his  example  have  ascertained  to  their 
cost.  Bare  natural  gifts  may  now  and  then  enable  individuals 
to  do  what  the  generality  of  mankind  in  the  same  circum- 
fitances  would  be  unable  to  effect.  And  where  distinguished 
success  is  reached,  apparently  without  the  slow  steps  of  prepar- 
atory discipline  and  study,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  that  a 
much  higher  and  more  beneficent  success  would  have  been  at- 
tained, had  thorough  training  been  superadded  to  uncommon 
natural  powers. 

The  general  truth  set  forth  in  the  preceding  remarks,  we 
propose  to  apply  to  the  particular  topic  of  preparation  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  There  is  apt  to  be,  even  in  enlightened  com- 
munities, more  or  less  of  prejudice — ^prejudice  which  is  some- 
times latent — against  the  regular,  systematic  training  of  candi- 
dates for  the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral  office.  This  prejudice  is 
bnilt  upon  misconception  and  fallacious  reasoning,  and  has 
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often  been  exposed.  Bat  some  considerations  bearing  on  the 
subject  may  be  profitably  advanced  at  tlie  present  time. 

A  minister  is  called  to  interpret  the  Bible  and  apply  the 
truths  of  Chrietianity,  in  public  disconrses  and  more  private 
instruction,  to  all  classes  of  men.  It  is  plain  that  he  should 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible  than  the  generality  of 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  guide.  He  must  be  able  to  study, 
and  must  have  already  studied,  the  Book  in  the  tongues  in 
which  it  was  written,  with  the  aid  of  the  various  lights  which 
critical  investigations  have  provided  for  the  learner.  Without 
this  qualification  he  is  but  an  ignorant  expositor  of  the  sacred 
volume,  perpetually  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  meaning  of  its 
authors,  unless  indeed  he  is  blessed  with  sufficient  conceit  to 
fftncy  that  he  can  do  by  intuition  that  which  patient  study 
alone  can  accomplish. 

But  besides  practice  in  exegesis  and  familiarity  with  the  laws 
of  interpretation,  the  minister  must  have  attained  to  a  syste- 
matic view  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel.  He  must  have  be- 
come possessed  of  a  definite,  coherent  idea  of  the  message  which 
he  assumes  to  deliver.  In  what  a  hapless  plight  is  the 
preacher  placed  who  has  no  connected,  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity,  to  underlie  and  regulate  his  teachings ! 
He  is  to  charge  upon  men  their  sinfnlness,  but  he  cannot  tell 
what  sin  is ;  he  is  to  summon  them  to  repentance,  but  knows 
not  what  repentance  involves ;  he  is  to  direct  them  to  believe 
in  Christ,  in  order  to  be  saved,  but  cannot  answer  the  inquiry 
what  "  salvation"  and  what  "  believing  in  Christ"  mean ;  he  is 
to  proclaim  the  Deliverer,  but  is  at  a  loss  to  say  what  He  has 
done  or  offers  to  do  for  mankind.  He  is,  moreover,  to 
solve  difficulties,  unravel  perplexities,  answer  objections  to  the 
Christian  system  or  to  the  evidences  on  which  it  depends,  and 
to  set  forth  the  Gospel  in  a  clear  light  before  auditors,  many  of 
whom  read  and  think  on  these  high  themes.  It  is  evident  that 
he  js  poorly  equipped  for  this  arduous  task,  which  is  here  briefly 
sketched,  if  he  has  not  gained  a  scientific  apprehension  of  the 
Gospel  system.  The  study  of  doctrinal  theology,  as  a  distinct 
branch,  is  then  indispensable — the  study  of  Christianity  with  a 
special  aim  at  the  accurate  definition  and  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  its  doctrines. 
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Bat  the  minister  is  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Ohuroh,  He  is 
to  labor  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  State.  And  shall 
he  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  that  great  spiritual  Common- 
wealth, of  its  establishment,  the  divine  protection  and  guidance 
which  have  attended  its  progress,  of  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  and  the  phases  of  Christian  life  which  have  ap' 
peared  in  the  series  of  ages  intervening  between  the  founding  of 
the  Church  and  the  present?  Shall  History  be  acknowledged 
by  all  thinking  men  to  be  the  true  ^'  magistra  vit»,"  and  the 
preacher  of  Christianity  alone  be  ignorant  even  of  the  history 
of  the  divinely  established  Community  in  which  he  is  an  officer} 
It  is  sufficient,  some  say,  that  he  has  the  Bible.  But  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  public  man  who  imagined  himself  qual- 
ified for  managing  the  country,  with  no  other  knowledge  thaa 
he  can  derive  from  the  Constitution,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
earlier  and  later  history  of  the  Republic !  He  passes  by  the 
discussions  of  Marshall,  and  Story,  and  Webster;  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  first  planting  of  the  country,  of  the  races  by 
which  it  was  peopled,  of  the  struggle  of  the  Bevolution,  or  of 
the  annals  of  the  government  since.  It  is  enough,  in  his 
opinion,  that  he  has  the  Constitution.  Would  not  every  one 
answer  that  he  can  understand  the  Constitution  a  great  deal 
better,  if  he  will  investigate  the  origin  of  the  government,  the 
views  of  the  statesmen  who  have  administered  it  and  expounded 
its  character,  and  especially  if  he  will  trace  the  actual  workings 
of  the  Constitution,  and  follow  the  course  and  the  growth  of 
the  Republic,  of  which  it  is  the  organic  law  ?  Of  like  value  to 
the  minister,  is  the  thorough  study  of  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  world,  of  the  rise  of 
Church  institutions  and  the  mutations  of  polity,  of  the  history 
of  the  profoundly  interesting  movement  of  the  Christian  mind 
of  which  theology  was  the  product,  and  of  the  healthy  forms 
and  the  mischievous  corruptions  of  Christian  life  and  worship. 

But  the  preacher  is  to  jpredch;  and  he  is  to  be  the  pastor  of 
the  flock.  The  sound  principles  of  rhetoric  must  be  brought  to 
his  attention,  and  all  meretricious  and  ineffective  characteristics 
of  style  he  must  be  taught  to  shun.  The  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  discourse,  and  of  the  sermon  as  a  particular  form  of 
discourse,  cannot  be  superfluous  to  one  who  is  to  compose  ser- 
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moDB  all  his  life.  And  the  young  may  profitably  listen  to  sug- 
gestions relative  to  pastoral  duty,  such  as  experience  has  sug- 
gested and  common  sense  approves. 

We  have  given  a  bare  outline  of  a  theological  curriculum. 
To  argue  at  length  in  favor  of  the  utility  of  such  a  course 
of  study  is  hardly  needful  for  any  who  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  mistakes  which 
lead  in  certain  quarters  to  the  disesteem  of  theological  training, 
and  upon  some  of  these  we  will  briefly  comment.  It  is  thought 
sometimes  that  much  study  and  learning  impair  the  practical 
efficiency  of  a  preacher.  But  experience  proves  the  contrary. 
The  most  powerful  preacher  among  thfe  Apostles  was  he  who 
had  the  most  learning,  and  signs  of  whose  peculiar  type  of  cul- 
ture appear  on  every  page  of  his  writings.  The  pulpit  orator 
in  the  ancient  church,  who  knew  how  to  bring  out  the  sense  of 
the  Scriptures  in  a  way  at  once  to  instruct  and  move  great  au- 
ditories, was  the  educated  and  learned  Chrysostom.  Augustine 
was  a  trained  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  student  of  the 
Latin  orators  and  philosophers  ;  at  the  same  time  that  some  of 
the  leading  defects  in  his  theology  are  to  be  attributed  to  his 
ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek.  The  greatest  preacher  of  the  middle  ages,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  owed  his  power  largely  to  his  long  continued,  ear- 
nest study  of  the  Scriptures.  When  we  come  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformers,  the  foremost  preacher  was  unquestiona- 
bly Luther  himself.  And  Luther  had  been  an  ardent  and  in- 
dustrious student  of  theology.  Augustine  taught  him  evangel- 
ical truth  and  Occam  sharpened  his  wits.  Without  his  long  train- 
ing in  theology,  he  would  have  been  entirely  incompetent  to 
head  the  great  movement.  How  would  he  have  appeared  in 
disputation  with  Eck  and  other  Papal  champions?  He  found 
out  from  Jerome  that  the  so-called  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  and  this  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  numerous  discoveries  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  But  the  point  is, 
that  with  his  discipline  in  theological  study  and  his  knowledge 
of  theological  writings,  and  partly  by  means  of  these  advan- 
tages, he  was  able  to  stand  before  the  people  and  declare  the 
true  doctrine  with  vastly  augmented  power.    No  preachers  in 
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recent  times  have  been  more  influential  than  John  Wes- 
ley and  his  early  associate  Whitefield.  Both  were  bred  at 
the  university.  Wesley  had  studied  the  Greek  Fathers,  as 
well  as  leading  writers  in  English  theology.  He  recom- 
-  mended  to  his  clergy  to  have  on  hand,  for  reading,  some 
ancient  treatise,  which  might  give  them  good  thoughts  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  their  scholarship  from  growing  rusty.  His 
learning  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  a  zealous,  moving,  and 
highly  successful  preacher,  and  a  preacher  of  this  character  to 
the  poor.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples.  The  notion 
that  intellectual  cultivation  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  preacher  who 
would  have  power  with  the  people,  is  ill  founded  and  is  fully 
refuted  by  experience.  The  Church  has  suffered  from  the  dull- 
ness and  ignorance  of  her  clergy,  not  from  their  excess  of 
knowledge.  Every  real  advance  in  the  means  of  culture  open 
to  the  clergy  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  their 
efficiency  and  their  usefulness.  Such  was  the  result  of  Augus- 
tine's experiment  of  associating  his  clergy  in  a  dwelling  to- 
gether, for  study  and  mutual  improvement.  A  like  conse- 
quence ensued  when  Chrodegang,  the  Archbishop  of  Metz,  a 
Prelate  of  the  eighth  century,  following  the  example  of  Augus- 
tine and  adopting  the  rule  of  Benedict,  brought  together  his 
clergy  in  the  canonical  institute.  The  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral,—that  is  the  body  of  the  clergy  who  daily,  among  other 
exercises,  studied  together  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  met  for 
mutual  edification — soon  evinced,  wherever  the  system  was 
adopted,  their  superiority  to  the  "telergy  who  were  deprived  of 
this  means  of  training.  Sad  abuses  and  corruptions  after- 
wards came  in ;  but  such  evils  were  owing  to  enforced  celibacy 
and  various  other  causes,  and  they  prove  nothing  against  the 
usefulness  of  systematical  training  for  the  ministry. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  past,  we  are  reminded  of  a 
frequent  mistake  respecting  the  influence  of  theology  and  theo- 
logical discussions.  It  is  often  said  that  such  discussions  are 
barren  of  any  useful  result.  Wrangling  upon  sacred  themes, 
or  the  cultivation  of  theology  according  to  a  narrow  method, 
where  the  enriching  influence  of  scriptural  and  historical 
study  is  wanting,  is  doubtless  attended  with  serious  evils.  Yet 
even  this  controversial  temper  may  be  better  than  a  stagnant 
condition  of  the  intellect,  when  no  living  interest  is  felt  in  re- 
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ligiouB  enquiriefi.  ScholasticiBin  was  marked,  especially  in  its 
later  stages,  by  striking  faults ;  yet  that  intellectual  movement 
•was  on  the  whole  productive  of  great  good.  The  dawn  of 
scholasticism  brought  to  an  end  the  gloomy  period  between  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  epoch  of 
Hildebrand, — the  only  part  of  the  medieval  era  that  deserves 
to  be  called  the  dark  ages.  Scholasticism  imparted  to  the 
mind  of  Europe  a  severe  discipline  without  which  no  Revival  of 
Learning  would  have  been  able  to  usher  in  our  modem  civili- 
zation. Scholasticism  systematized  the  Boman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy, and  thus  exposed  its  elements  of  false  doctrine  in  a  form 
in  which  they  could  be  confuted.  Above  all,  the  scholastic  the- 
ology was  the  counterweight  to  the  powerful  tendencies  to  fa- 
naticism and  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  threatened  to  bum  up  with  their  unhealthy  tire  all 
rational  religion.  Gieseler  has  remarked  on  the  happy  provi- 
dential circumstance  that  it  was  not  left  to  the  wild  sects  which 
at  one  time  counted  so  great  a  body  of  adherents  and  mingled 
in  their  creed  anti-Christian  elements  of  doctrine,  to  effect  the 
religious  revolution  in  Europe,  but  this  work  was  reserved  for 
sober-minded,  educated  scholars  and  theologians.  He  justly 
observes  that  it  was  the  schoolmen  who  not  only  rolled  back 
the  stream  of  infidelity  flowing  from  the  Arabian  schools  and 
from  other  quarters,  but  curbed,  tempered,  and  balanced  the 
mysticism  and  fanaticism  which  otherwise  would  have  met 
with  no  barrier  to  their  desolating  progress.  The  great  men 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ought  never  to  J)e  spoken  of  with 
disrespect. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  far  into  the  past.  What  has  just 
been  said  may  stand  for  a  hint  that  peril  does  not  lie  exclu- 
sively on  the  side  of  thought  and  speculation.  Other  tenden- 
cies are  dormant  in  human  nature  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  attended  with  equal  danger.  The  imagination  and  the 
passions,  in  the  uneducated  mind,  are  capable  of  being  roused 
to  a  morbid  activity  upon  matters  relating  to  religion  and  the 
supematural  world.  The  modern  delusion  of  "  Spiritualism  " 
with  its  multitude  of  votaries,  chiefly  from  the  half-educated 
classes,  affords  an  impressive  waming.  It  shows  the  danger  of 
allowing  anything  to  supplant  sober  reflection  and  reasoning. 
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There  is  a  prejudice  in  some  minds  against  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy, which  operates  unfavorably  to  the  cause  of  theological  edu- 
cation. The  vulgar  idea  that  common  sense  and  science  are 
opposed  to  one  another,  is  sometimes  at  the  root  of  this  hostile 
feeling.  But  there  are  those  who  oppose  doctrinal  or  dogmatic 
theology  on  theoretical  grounds.  It  is  maintained  that  the  ob- 
ject-matter — the  truth  of  Christianity — is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  represented  in  language ;  or  that 
language  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incompetent  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  accurately  stating  religious  truth.  Hence,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  definition  and  science  in  theology  must  be  abjured. 
We  regard  this  notion  as  groundless  and  futile.  Language, 
though  figurative  in  its  origin,  becomes  a  trustworthy,  perfectly 
intelligible  symbol  of  thought.  The  objection  must  come  to 
this,  that  we  can  have  no  exact  thought  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  faith.  And  the  doctrine  to  which  we  refer  is  fre- 
quently stated  in  this  form.  It  is  said  that  insight,  spiritual  in- 
spection is  here  the  organ  of  apprehension,  and  that  rational 
thought  (as  distinguished  from  that  kind  of  perception)  is  hero 
impossible.  Now,  we  agree  that  no  deep  and  living  apprehen- 
sion of  Christianity  can  be  obtained  prior  to  experience.  He 
that  doeth  the  will  of  Otod  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  How- 
ever liable  to  misunderstanding  and  perversion  the  phrase  may 
be,  we  yet  believe  that  there  is  profound  truth  in  the  maxim 
of  Augustine  and  Anselm,  ^'  credo  ut  intelligam."  The  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  that  philosophy  of  religion  are  sound.  But 
then  Anselm,  and  most  of  the  great  masters  of  theology  before 
him  and  after  him,  believed  in  knowledge  and  science,  as  well 
as  faith.  They  saw  with  equal  clearness  the  truth  of  the 
other  maxim,  ^^  fides  quserit  intellectum."  The  understanding 
is  to  be  met  and  satisfied.  It  is  possible  to  reflect  upon  faith,  to 
investigate  its  contents,  to  vindicate  its  rationality.  They 
saw  that  knowledge  was  an  efficient  ally  and  aid  to  faith,  be- 
sides answering  a  rightful  demand  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
They  gave  heed  to  the  Scriptural  injunction,  **  Add  to  your 
faith  knowledge."  Let  us  look  at  the  question,  for  a  moment, 
more  closely.  Definition  in  theology,  it  is  pretended,  is  im- 
practicable. We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  Christian  trnth 
may  be  apprehended  from  another  point  of  view,  and  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  manner,  than  through  an  immediate  practical  experience, 
— admitting,  however,  that  a  spiritual  experience  is  requisite. 
In  other  words,  we  affirm  that  scientific  theology  is  possible. 
This  is  very  diflTerent,  of  course,  from  contending  that  every- 
thing can  be  known,  or  that  theological  science  is  complete. 
The  contrary  position  overlooks  the  practicability  of  two  kinds 
of  apprehension.  Take  an  illustration.  What  is  an  orange  f 
Now  we  assert  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  define  an  orange. 
It  can  be  described  as  a  fruit  of  a  given  genus  and  species,  glob- 
ular, or  nearly  so,  yellow  when  ripe,  covered  by  a  rind,  the 
inside  having  a  certain  construction,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  a  real, 
objective  definition.  It  tells  what  the  orange  is ;  it  sets  this 
particular  product  in  its  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
"  No  I "  says  the  objector — ''  you  must  gaze  upon  the  fair  fruit, 
you  must  take  it  in  your  hand,  you  must  taste  it  and  see  how 
luscious  it  is, — otherwise  you  cannot  know  the  orange."  Does 
the  naturalist  then  hurw  the  orange  only  as  the  child  knows  it 
who  buys  it  and  eats  it  at  a  fruit-stall  ?  Is  there  no  science  pos- 
sible in  the  case?  Take  another  illustration.  The  man  of 
science  by  mathematical  reasoning  arrives  at  the  plan  of  the 
astronomical  system.  The  stellar  universe,  the  magnitude  of 
the  bodies  that  compose  it,  and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  are 
comprehended  by  him.  Shall  we  be  told  that  such  knowledge 
is  unreal  and  of  no  value,  because  a  different  sort  of  apprehen- 
sion is  given  to  him  who  goes  out  and  gazes  upon  the  starry 
heavens  at  night?  Beyond  the  majesty  and  splendor  that 
meet  the  eye,  is  there  not  a  glory,  also,  in  the  hidden  order 
that  is  disclosed  to  the  man  of  science? 

Dogmatic  theology  is  a  necessary,  as  well  as  a  legitimate, 
product  of  Christian  intelligence.  The  Church,  in  the  early 
days  of  her  history,  was  absolutely  obliged  to  defi/ne  the  faith 
in  opposition  to  a  host  of  formidable  errors  that  pressed  for 
acceptance.  Theology  began  as  an  indispensable  means  of 
sell-defense  against  judaizing  and  gnostic  heresies,  in  which  ele- 
ments of  Christian  truth  were  often  ingeniously  amalgamated  with 
anti-Christian  dogmas.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if,  be- 
tween the  year  80  and  the  year  180,  theology  had  been  deemed 
by  the  Church  so  hurtful  and  so  fictitious  a  product  as  some 
confidently  pronounce  it,  the  Christian  religion  would  have 
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been  swamped  in  the  deluge  of  heretical  speculation  which 
flowed  in  from  every  side.  But  it  appears  heedless  to  argue  for 
the  right  of  theology  to  exist.  They  who  decry  theology,  the- 
ologize with  as  much  industry  as  their  opponents.  They  define 
their  opinions  concerning  sin,  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Atonement,  discriminate  between  their  own  hypotheses 
and  those  of  other  thinkers,  expect  to  be  understood,  and  com- 
plain earnestly  if  they  are  not.  Their  example  belies  their  own 
theory :  and  so  it  must,  unless  they  leave  off  the  attempt  to 
state  their  opinions. 

And  if  doctrinal  theology  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, the  utility  of  it  was  never  more  obvious  than  at  present. 
The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  glad  to  take  part  in  a  crusade 
against  theological  science.  Nothing  suits  their  taste  better 
than  declamation  against ''  dogmas."  To  sweep  away  definite 
statements  of  religious  doctrine  and  to  shroud  religious  truth 
in  a  haze,  where  nothing  can  be  affirmed  and  nothing  denied, 
and  where  friend  and  foe  are  indistinguishable,  is  a  sure  means 
of  forwarding  their  ends.  One  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
Unitarian  divines,  who  belongs  to  the  conservative  school,  and 
is  held  in  universal  respect,  has  lately  remarked  that  the  error 
of  the  present  is  generally  not  on  the  side  of  dogmatism ;  that 
exact  statements  in  theology  are  the  indispensable  means  of 
meeting  the  vague  and  cloudy  utterances  of  a  sentimental 
skepticism,  and  of  holding  fast  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Theism,  to  say  nothing  of  revealed  truth.  Men  in  the  orthodox 
ranks  who  decry  theology,  casting  their  influence  against  the 
study  of  scientific  divinity,  are  serving  unawares  the  infidel 
party. 

Another  reason  why  systematic  training  for  the  ministry  is 
held  in  low  esteem  by  some,  is  the  habit  of  undervaluing  know- 
ledge. In  one  sense,  this  is  the  best  educated  country  in  the 
world.  Knowledge  is  more  widely  diffused  than  elsewhere. 
There  are  more  people  who  haaw  aomethingy  and  more  who 
possess  a  respectable  stock  of  knowledge,  than  is  true  of  any 
other  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  educated  class  are,  as  a 
body,  inferior  in  their  attainments  to  the  same  class  in  several 
other  pations.  The  prime  defect  of  educated  men  in  the  differ- 
ent professions  in  this  country,  is  the  want  of  full  and  adequate 
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knowledge  in  the  departments  which  they  cultivate.  One  rea- 
son is  the  superficial  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  early  in- 
struction is  given  in  almost  all  the  schools  which  undertake  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  college.  A  great  part  of  the  work  which  ought 
to  be  finished  in  these  schools  has  to  be  done  over  again  in  col- 
lege. Valuable  years  are  lost  by  the  slovenly  teaching  to 
which  most  of  us  are  subject  in  the  early  period  of  life.  There 
is  no  want  of  intellectual  ability  among  us.  There  is  no  lack 
of  intellectual  activity.  There  is  culture  up  to  a  certain  level. 
But  ample  and  thorough  knowledge  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment is  seldom  met  with.  The  observation  holds  good  of  the 
legal  profession.  The  number  of  lawyers  who  can  manage  a 
cause  which  demands  extensive  reading  or  a  real  mastery  of 
legal  science  is  very  small.  Hundreds  of  young  lawyers  waste 
their  time  in  petty  politics  or  in  doing  nothing.  The  observa- 
tion applies  also  to  the  medical  profession.  And  the  same  is 
true,  we  regret  to  say,  of  the  clergy.  How  few  continue  the 
earnest  study  of  any  branch  of  theology  1  How  few  are  at 
home  even  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  I  How 
often  do  preachers  fail  to  seize  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  text 
on  which  they  discourse  I  It  is  vain  to  plead,  as  an  excuse,  the 
want  of  time.  These  studies  are  in  the  direct  line  of  profes- 
sional activity.  They  directly  aid  the  preacher  in  his  oflSce. 
And  we  are  not  departing,  in  these  remarks,  from  our  subject ; 
for  the  present  state  of  things  proves  the  necessity  of  a  training 
for  ministers,  which  shall  give  them  both  the  ability  and  the 
impulse  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  midst  of  their  work. 

There  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  extensive  reading  does  not  consist 
with  originality  of  thought.  That  sort  of  reading  which  is 
called  "  cramming  " — reading  which  is  not  digested  or  assimi- 
lated—does confuse  and  thus  weaken  the  mind.  But  a  thought- 
ful man  is  stimulated  to  more  thought  by  books.  Reading  is 
to  him  a  constant  exertion  of  the  intellect.  In  his  mind,  books 
are  like  fuel  thrown  into  the  fire.  They  make  it  blaze  the 
more  brightly.  And  wide  reading  delivers  from  a  thousand 
errors  and  eccentricities  into  which  able  men  are  liable  to  fall. 
It  does  not  quench  originality,  but  it  diminishes  conceit,  and 
gives  a  large,  round-about  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  pre- 
cise thinkers,  and  they  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
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knowledge,  have  been  diligent  readers.  They  have  been  en- 
abled to  mark  the  limit  to  which  knowledge  had  already  ad- 
vanced, and  from  that,  as  a  starting-point,  to  make  new 
conqnests. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  illostrate  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks  by  concrete  examples.  No  theological  writer  has 
made  more  stir  of  late  than  Dr.  Bushnell.  We  have  often  ex- 
pressed onr  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  our  respect  for  his 
sincerity  and  independence.  If  we  find  fault,  we  do  it  un- 
willingly, and  he  will  be  little  affected  by  our  praise  or  dis- 
praise. Dr.  Bushnell  found  in  the  "  Biblical  Repository"  a 
translation  by  Stuart  of  Schleiermacher's  discussion  of  the 
Trinity.  Schleierraacher  thought  himself  unable  philosophically 
to  construe  the  personality  of  God.  Hence,  with  marvelous 
ingenuity  he  constructed  his  theological  system,  from  his  first 
definition  of  piety  to  the  close,  avoiding  the  assertion  of  this 
cardinal  doctrine.  The  wonder  is  that  he  wrought  into  his 
system  so  much  of  Christian  truth,  and  was  able  to  bring  for- 
ward so  frequently  profound  conceptions  of  the  GK)spel.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  found 
a  somewhat  unmanageable  dogma.  Hence,  he  revived  the 
old  Sabellian  theory,  and  set  it  up  in  place  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine.  The  Sabellian  hypothesis  wears  a  plausible  appear- 
ance, as  it  seems  to  be  an  easy  solution  of  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. But  it  will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  fair  and  sound  exegesis, 
nor  does  it  accord  better  with  the  demands  of  philosophy — 
unless  indeed  philosophy  runs  into  Pantheism.  Dr.  Bushnell, 
dissatisfied  with  the  later  New  England  hypothesis  of  a  "  three- 
fold distinction"  in  God,  which  Professor  Stuart  advocated^  laid 
hold  of  the  theoiy  of  Schleiermacher's  essay  and  propounded 
it,  with  his  accustomed  fervor,  in  his  book  entitled  "  God  in 
Christ."  The  clamor  which  that  book  excited,  led  him  to  read 
further  on  the  subject,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  his  second 
book,  entitled  "Christ  in  Theology,"  as  not  unfavorably  dis- 
posed to  the  Nicene  doctrine.  Had  his  investigation 
been  wider  at  the  outset,  he  might,  not  improbably,  have 
written  a  work  in  vindication  of  this  doctrine.  Fifteen  cen- 
turies ago,  the  subject  was  canvassed  in  the  Church  by  men 
of  unsurpassed    acuteness,  to  whom    the    Greek    language 
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was  vernacular,  and  who  diBCussed  the  subject  with  in- 
intense  earnestness,  in  the  light  both  of  philosophy  and 
Scripture.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  their  conclusions  are  to  be 
followed  on  this  or  any  other  subject ;  but  we  do  say  that  their 
opinions  and  ailments  cannot  be  safely  neglected,  unless 
Christian  thought  is  to  move  in  successive  cycles,  ever  traveling 
over  its  own  track.  In  his  last  work,  on  the  Atonement,  Dr. 
Bushnell  ventures  to  say  that  Martin  Luther  at  heart  held, 
without  knowing  it,  the  doctrine  of  his  treatise — that  is,  in 
one  essential  feature,  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification 1  A.  better  knowledge  of  Luther's  writings  would 
have  precluded  this  patronizing  but  quite  untenable  judgment. 
Luther  knew  full  well  what  he  believed.  A  mind  in  which  a 
few  hints  of  Coleridge  on  the  nature  of  the  Will,  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  other  topics,  have  kindled  so  great  a  combustion, — 
how  much  greater  things  even  might  it  not  have  achieved  had 
it  set  a  proper  value  upon  the  thinking  of  the  past.  The 
most  popular  preacher  in  the  country  is  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
He  has  preached  for  many  years,  with  undiminished  favor,  to 
large  assemblies  which  have  been  drawn  together  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  eloquence.  Beyond  his  oratorical  power,  but  auxiliary 
to  it,  is  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination  and  uncommon 
ability  as  a  thinker.  His  deficiencies  are  chiefly  due  to  his  want 
of  theological  knowledge.  He  occasionally  sneers  at  theologi- 
cal science ;  but  if  he  had  more  of  it,  his  power  of  doing  good 
would  be  doubled.  Mr.  Beecher  found  in  "  Phrenology"  a 
classification  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  which  impressed 
him  as  being  remarkable,  as  well  as  convenient.  All  the  un- 
philosophical  theories  at  the  basis  of  this  classification,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Beecher  consciously  accepts.  Yet  we  have 
heard  him,  in  a  sermon  that  contained  much  valuable  truth  ex- 
pressed in  a  pointed  way,  deny  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
and  bring  forward  against  it  wretched,  phrenological  stuflT about 
the  diversity  of  faculties  and  the  possibility  that  each  may  sin. 
Yet  he  preaches  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  and  if  conversion 
is  total— that  is,  the  renunciation  of  one  fundamental  motive 
of  action,  and  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  one — ^then  depravity 
is  equally  total.  This  is  all  that  philosophical  divines  mean  by 
*^  total  depravity," — that  character,  as  to  its  radical  principle,  is 
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simple,  and  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Beecher  has  done  mischief  by  deriding  doctrinal 
and  metaphysical  theology,  when  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  a  tborongfa  study  of  that  science,  and 
a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  that  be- 
longs to  it. 

In  older  countries,  crude  attacks  upon  any  branch  of  science 
make  little  impression.  There  is  a  numerous  body  of  thor- 
oughly educated  persons  who  quickly  put  down  such  assailants. 
If  a  man  comes  forward  to  decry  learning,  he  either  fails  to 
secure  any  notice,  or  is  quickly  silenced.  But  among  us,  all 
science  and  learning  that  reach  beyond  the  most  tangible  uses 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  depreciating  observations  with  com- 
parative impnnity. 

Theological  Seminaries  are  the  training-schools  for  the  clergy. 
The  founders  of  New  England  showed  their  earnest  desire  to 
have  a  learned  as  well  as  pious  ministry,  by  the  self  sacrifice  to 
which  they  submitted  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  this  inestimable  good.  They  established  Harvard  and 
Yale  mainly  for  that  end.  Seminaries  are  the  development  of 
thia  original  design.  The  change  in  the  course  of  college 
studies,  by  which  little  room  was  left  for  theology,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  found  special  schools  of  Divinity.  At  Tale,  the 
Theological  Department  was  avowedly  an  expansion  of  the 
means  of  theological  instruction,  which  had  been  enjoyed  from 
the  first  existence  of  the  College.  These  schools  should  be  lib- 
erally supported  and  fostered.  There  is  little  danger,  the  ten- 
dencies of  American  life  being  what  they  are,  that  they  will 
send  out  pedants.  There  is  far  more  danger  that  ranters  will 
abound,  than  that  the  clergy  will  su£Fer  from  excessive 
erudition. 

We  agree  that  piety  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  good  min- 
ister. But  theological  seminaries  may  be  nurseries  of  piety 
as  well  as  seats  of  learning.  If  the  student  is  taught  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  a  reverent  feeling,  with  a  constant  eye  to  his  future 
calling,  hia  spirit  will  be  chastened  and  purified  by  the  con- 
templation of  religious  truth.  Opportunities  to  do  good  in 
Sabbath  schools  and  among  the  poor  will  not  be  wanting ;  and 
if  these  are  improved,  the  effect  will  be  salutary.    Theological 
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students  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  feelings  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  nor  can  they 
have  the  tempers  of  heart  which  only  an  experience  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry  can  awaken.  There  are  many  stadents 
of  whom  it  is  true  that  their  seminary  coarse  produced  in  them 
a  deepening  of  the  religious  spirit.  If  one  complains  that  he 
lost  his  piety  in  the  seminary,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he  had 
none  when  he  entered  it.  This  is  good  Calvinism,  and  good 
sense  too. 

Seminary  training  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to 
mental  independence.  It  is  said  that  students  imbibe  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  from  their  instructor  instead  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  It  is  inevitable  that  young  men  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  their  teachers,  and  in  many  cases 
should  be  disposed  to  accept  them  with  insufficient  inquiry. 
But  surely  the  evil  cannot  be  greater  than  it  was  when  the 
student  lived  with  one  minister,  and  never  heard  his  doctrines 
called  in  question.  This  was  the  method  of  education  before 
seminaries  were  established,  and  it  was  generally  found,  we 
believe,  that  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Emmons  came  out  ^'Exercisers," 
and  those  of  Dr.  Burton  '^  Tasters."  And  thestudent  not  only 
has  a  number  of  instructors,  among  whom  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  there  will  be  some  diversity  of  theological  opinion,  bat 
he  also  has  the  influence  of  his  fellow  students,  and  of  their 
mutual  conferences  and  discussions.  The  great  remedy,  how- 
ever, for  this  acknowledged  danger  is  found  in  the  Biblical  and 
historical  studies  which  enter  into  the  course.  The  student 
who  is  grounded  in  philology  and  practiced  in  exegesis,  and 
who  has  taken  a  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  theology, 
and  of  the  conflicting  systems  which  at  present  exist,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  antidote  which  in  the  end  will  prove  efiectual 
against  the  tendency  to  receive  in  a  servile  spirit  the  dogmas  of 
his  theological  teacher.  He  will  sooner  or  later  bring  every- 
thing to  the  test  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  will  be  prevented 
from  being  carried  away  by  a  peculiar  scheme  of  theology,  for 
the  reason  that  he  does  not  know  any  other,  or  has  heard  no 
arguments  except  on  one  side. 

As  we  implied  above,  a  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  prac- 
tical work  will  be  likely  to  exhibit  a  certain  rawness,  which 
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sothing  but  actual  contact  with  the  various  duties  of  a  preacher 
and  pastor  will  cause  to  disappear.  This  is  no  ground  for  sur- 
prise or  complaint.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  position  in 
which  the  learner  stands,  prior  to  the  actual  exercise  of  his 
calling.  The  cadet  just  from  the  military  school  finds  war  to  be 
something  new,  and  notwithstanding  his  study  and  practice  of 
the  art  in  the  school,  he  is  a  different  man  after  he  has  once 
been  under  fire.  A  little  experience  of  real  warfare  sets  everj- 
thing  in  a  different  light.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
his  training  is  of  no  uso,  or  that  the  system  under  which  he  has 
been  educated  was  a  poor  one.  The  relation  of  theological  ed- 
ucation to  ministerial  life  is  somewhat  analogous. 

The  usual  course  of  study  in  our  seminaries  includes  the  sub- 
stantial parts  of  a  theological  education.  There  is  no  room  for 
essential  alteration.  The  course  may  be  capable  of  some 
improvement,  but  innovations  ought  not  to  be  rashly  made. 
There  is  one  additional  branch  of  study  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  our  seminaries.  We  allude  to  "  Bib- 
lical Theology,"  a  discipline  intermediate  between  Exegesis 
proper  and  Dogmatic  Theology.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  many  of  the  Continental  universities.  The  work  of 
Storr  and  Flatt,  translated  many  years  ago  at  Andover,  is  a 
work  of  this  character.  The  development  of  Biblical  ideas 
and  truths  within  the  Bible  itself,  is  traced  out,  with  a  constant 
careful  exegesis  of  particular  passages  under  the  appropriate 
rubrics.  For  example,  the  Scriptures  are  examined  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  to  trace  the  gradually  unfolding  doctrine  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  and  so  of  other  topics.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  introduce  into  our  seminaries  lectureships  on  special 
subjects.  Where  a  special  subject  requires  for  its  treatment 
more  time  than  can  well  be  afforded  in  the  established  depart- 
ments of  study,  and  where  an  individual  is  found  whose  know- 
ledge fits  him  to  teach  it,  the  curriculum  may  be  amplified  to 
admit  such  a  lectureship.  But  some  cautions  are  requisite. 
Generally  speaking,  Professors  who  devote  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  a  branch  of  science,  and  whose  habits  of  life  tend  to 
cultivate  a  scientific  spirit,  are  far  better  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction in  their  several  departments  than  persons  who  are 
called  in  from  abroad.    There  are  certain  evils  which  ought  to 
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be  most  carefully  eechewed  in  changes  of  the  nature  proposed. 
In  the  first  place,  nothing  should  b^  done  to  dilute  and  popular- 
ize the  course  of  study.  It  should  be  severely  scientific 
Efforts  to  modify  the  studies  of  colleges  and  seminaries,  which 
would  tend  to  let  down  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  this 
respect,  should  be  sternly  withstood  by  all  educated  men. 
Diffuse,  rhetorical  harangues,  such  as  might  pass  in  LycetLms, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  would  soon  become 
ineffably  tedious.  In  the  second  place,  persons  who  cultivate 
the  physical  sciences  should  not  be  called  in  to  interpret 
Scripture.  They  have  not  the  proper  qualifications.  They 
may  be  able  on  their  own  ground,  but  they  are  frequently  weak 
and  fanciful  when  they  leave  it,  and  undertake  to  expound  the 
Pentateuch.  When  theologians  are  invited  into  scientific 
schools,  to  accommodate  the  supposed  teachings  of  science  to 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  inviting  the  naturalists  to  reverse  the 
process  in  the  schools  of  theology.  An  educated  theologian 
can,  with  little  difficulty,  acquaint  himself  with  those  condn- 
sions  of  physical  science  having  reference  to  Bevelation  which 
are  really  established,  and  find  out,  also,  the  litigated  questions 
with  the  arguments  of  the  conflicting  parties.  And  he  alone 
is  qualified  for  Biblical  criticism.  In  the  third  place,  every- 
thing that  savors  of  clap-trap  should  be  avoided  in  arranging 
the  course  of  instruction.  There  is  not  time  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  branches.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  teach  what  cannot 
be  taught  well.  And  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  desirable  to 
add  a  fourth  year  to  the  period  of  theological  study.  For  some 
students,  a  fourth  year  is  eminently  desirable  and  useful ;  but 
for  most,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  three  years  are  long 
enough.  The  expectation  that  students  will  be  prevented  from 
going  to  Germany,  by  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  course 
at  home,  will  prove  to  be  mistaken.  Those  who  desire  to  study 
in  Europe,  and  have  the  means,  will  go  there  still.  They  who 
prefer  not  to  go,  or  are  prevented  by  some  other  cause,  will 
generally  begin  their  practical  work  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years.  And,  in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  theological  students, 
it  is  best  that  they  should. 
Wliile  we  cherish  conservative  views  in  regard  to  the  character 
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of  theological  education,  we  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  instmction  in  our  Beminaries  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  tendencies  of  thought  which  are  rife  at  present  must  not 
be  suffered  to  escape  attention.  New  phenomena  in  philo- 
sophical opinion  continually  require  that  a  new  aspect  shall  be 
given  to  theological  teaching.  Not  a  few  ministers  fall  into 
tiie  error  of  supposing  that  all  things  remain  as  they  were, 
when  they  left  the  seminary,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago. 
In  some  cases  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  in  close  contact 
and  intercourse  with  the  world,  when  in  reality  the  thinking 
class — and  this  class  gradually  leaven  with  their  views  the  strata 
of  society  below  them — have  sailed  away  out  of  their  sight. 
The  shelves  of  their  libraries  contain  the  controversies  of  the 
last  generation ;  but  of  the  thoughts,  the  doubts,  and  the  whole 
movement  of  the  generation  that  has  arisen  since,  they  know 
but  little.  Now  and  then  some  disciple  of  Buckle,  or  Strauss, 
or  Mill,  in  their  own  flock  stirs  them  from  their  slumber,  and 
awakens  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  the  world  may  have 
moved  without  their  knowing  it,  and  that  their  old  sermons 
are  no  longer  adapted  to  the  inward  questionings  and  wants  of 
their  hearers.  Seminaries,  through  the  new  recruits  which 
pass  from  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  and  through 
other  channels  of  influence,  may  do  much  to  prevent  ministers 
from  becoming  fixed  in  the  old  ruts,  and  from  parting  company 
with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age. 
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An  author  who  was  about  giving  to  the  world  the  memoirs  of 
a  iriend,  not  possessed  of  any  singular  claim  upon  public  inter- 
est, gravely  announced  in  the  preface  to  his  work  that  his  friend 
was  par  excellence  a  biographer,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  written  a  readable  memoir  constituted  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  author's  own  life  should  in  turn  be  written.  Prior 
wrote  the  life  of  Goldsmith  and  that  of  Burke ;  therefore, 
argues  our  author,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  write  the  life  of 
Prior,  and,  therefore,  he  was  too  modest  to  add,  but  surely  too 
logical  to  deny,  some  day  my  life  must  be  written.  If  this 
opinion  is  to  be  accepted,  one  shudders  at  the  endless  entail  of 
biographies  I  Nevertheless,  in  full  view  of  all  the  conse- 
quences, we  propose  to  step  into  line,  looking  before  and  after 
like  a  wise  man.  We  know  a  person  who  has  written  a  biog- 
raphy, and  we  propose  to  write  his  life,  but  as  we  intend  to 
account  for  so  much  of  it  only  as  was  occupied  in  the  biogra. 
phic  task,  we  rigidly  demand  of  the  biographer,  whom  by 
this  act  we  entail  upon  ourself,  that  he  shall  preserve  the  same 
ratio,  and  write  only  that  chapter  of  our  memoirs  which  would 
cover  the  time  spent  in  preparation  of  this  essay.  In  this  way 
we  are  most  ingeniously  reducing  one  line  of  biographic  debt, 
and  though  it  is  metaphysically  impossible  that  the  score  should 
ever  be  wholly  wiped  out,  yet  practically  we  are  entailing  only 
a  pitiful  and  absurdly  minute  epumbrance  upon  the  laet 
comer,  whenever  he  shall  appear.  For  observe,  our  friend 
wrote  a  life ;  we  write  so  much  of  his  life  as  wrote  that ;  our 
biographer — for  we  cannot  help  ourself,  modest  as  we  are — 
will  write  a  still  smaller  segment  of  onr  life;  his  biographer 
just  sits  down  for  ten  minutes,  say,  writes  a  few  lines,  and  is 
free  by  the  contract ;  his  biographer,  again — we  mean  the  biog- 
rapher of  this  last  biographer— does  his  part,  stans  in  %mo  pede 
as  it  were,  in  the  spare  minute  which  every  one  can  easily  fihd 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  with  the  happy  consciousness  of 
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having  done  his  duty  easily,  he  cheerfnlly  sabmits  to  have  his 
life  taken  for  that  minate,  ^nd  leaves  a  memorandum  to  the 
effect.  It  is  positively  exhilarating  to  see  this  mountain  of 
debt  dwindling  so  fast  to  a  grain  of  sand,  and  in  the  full  glow 
of  the  encouraging  prospect  we  begin  our  task,  promising  our 
readers  and  our  future  biographer  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
promising  our  subject,  for  we  must  not  foi^t  that  side  of  the 
oUigation,  that  we  shall  be  governed  in  the  proportions  of  our 
Article,  by  a  due  regard  for  the  time  and  labor  which  he  ex* 
pended  on  his  hero. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  circumstances  which  imposed 
the  task  upon  him.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  found  himself  in 
some  sort  compelled  to  undertake  a  work  from  which  he 
shrank,  and  for  which  he  felt  no  special  aptitude.  He  had 
used  his  pen  somewhat  in  other  kinds  of  literary  labor,  so  that 
he  was  not  wholly  without  confidence  in  attempting  this  ;  bn^ 
the  nature  of  the  work  made  him  draw  back.  He  was  called 
upon  to  write  the  lite  of  one  whom  he  had  known  intimately, 
had  loved,  and  honored.  Bis  friend  was  not  a  person  of  public 
repute,  whose  life  he  would  only  need  to  sketch  lightly,  and 
the  public  would  recognize  the  portrait,  filling  it  in  with  their 
own  impressions ;  he  was  intimately  known  only  to  a  few, 
and  not  having  left  any  published  writings,  indicative  of  his 
character,  would  inevitably  soon  be  forgotten  except  by 
those  few.  The  task,  then,  which  the  biographer  assumed  was 
to  satisfy  first  his  friends'  associates,  by  a  truthful  record  of  the 
life  which  they  had  known  with  different  degrees  of  intimacy, 
and  next  to  present  tp  outside  people  who  might  be  approached, 
an  interesting  and  complete  account  of  one  whom  they  never 
had  known. 

The  question  here  arose — how  far  was  the  tone  of  the  biog- 
raphy to  be  taken  from  that  prevailing  in  the  class  with  which 
it  would  be  numbered  ?  His  friend  had  been  distinctively  a 
man  of  religious  character  and  Christian  enterprise.  The  bi- 
ographer saw  that  it  was  amongst  religious  people  that  he  must 
look  chiefly  for  his  readers,  and  among  religious  memoirs  that 
his  book  would  lie.  But  he  felt  a  repugnance  toward  this 
class  of  literature;  he  had  come  to  regard  it  as  pervaded  by  an 
unhealthy  tone ;  it  seemed  to  him  almost  an  inevitable  charao* 
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teristic  of  religions  memoirs  that  they  should  treat  religion  as 
an  unlovely  and  unnatural  element  in  life,  almost  in  fact  as  a 
disease.  There  was  a  certain  method  in  their  dissection  of  the 
spirit,  as  if  they  wished  to  disprove  Christ's  words,  and 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  tell,  of  one  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
whence  that  Spirit  came  and  whither  it  went.  Those  which 
recorded  mainly  religious  aspirations  and  regrets  seemed 
to  him  as  senseless  as  ordinary  biographies  would  be  which 
should  give  as  indications  of  life  a  daily  memorandum  of  the 
condition  of  a  man's  lungs  as  tested  by  the  stethoscope ;  and 
besides,  how  different  these  emotional  expressions  to  the  man 
himself,  quick  under  some  excitation,  and  the  same  expressions 
read  years  afterwards  it  may  be  by  one  unable  to  reproduce  the 
ligaments  which  bound  them  to  a  living  soul.  ^^  \&  there  not 
something  unnatural,"  he  once  said  to  us,  ^^  in  religious  biogra^ 
jphy  at  all,  as  a  distinctive  class  ?  Or  ought  not  the  distinction 
to  be  made  a  broad  one,  throwing  all  lives  into  two  great 
classes,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  spring  from  religious 
principle?  Biography  of  scientific  men,  of  literary  men,  of 
statesmen,  of  artisans  there  may  be,  lives  even  of  eminent  shoe- 
makers, and,  perhaps,  according  to  a  very  recent  school,  lives 
of  men  who  have  once  been  boys ;  but  religion  is  not  an  acqui- 
sition like  scientific  or  political  knowledge,  nor  is  eminence  in 
it  analagous  to  eminence  in  some  art  or  trade;  it  is  vital,  not 
accidental." 

While  we  confessed  to  a  common  prejudice  with  our  friend, 
we  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  must  be  such  a  distinct  class, 
since  those  who  by  reason  of  strong  Christian  purpose  rise  high 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  Christian  society  are  by  this  very 
exaltation  ermnent  people,  marked,  attracting  attention,  and 
therefore  such  as  the  world  wishes  to  know  further  about 
when  they  are  dead,  apart  from  any  eminence  which  they  may 
have  attained  in  human  pursuits ;  but  that,  in  writing  the  lives  of 
such  men,  biographers  made  the  mistake  of  treating  religion  as 
an  end  to  be  attained,  instead  of  a  vital  power  at  work  in  the 
soul.  Indeed,  we  added,  the  very  failure  which  you  affirm  of 
this  class  of  writings  demonstrates  the  high  place  in  art  which 
the  class  occupies.  The  easiest  life  to  write  is  that  which  is  most 
outward;  a  life  of  adventure  is  the  lowest  form  of  biography. 
The  hardest  life  to  write  is  that  which  demands  a  record  'because 
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of  its  Btrong  character ;  and  the  highest  form  of  biography  is  that 
which  undertakes  to  display  character  through  a  representation 
of  those  forms  which  in  actual  life  best  contain  and  exhibit  it. 
And  what  order  of  character  presents  to  the  biographer  more 
glorious  opportunities  and  greater  perplexities  than  that  which 
displays  anew  force  revolutionizing  it  ?  The  meshes  of  a  man's 
inner  life  are  not  easy  to  trace,  and  when  the  great  Weaver  is 
busy  in  weaving  the  excellent  pattern  of  Christ,  the  task  of 
tracing  becomes  more  difBcult. 

Here  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  to  observe  how  excellent  an 
opportunity  exists  for  creating  a  class  of  religious  works 
healthy,  instructive,  and  yet  very  interesting — three  desired 
elements  which  Sunday  school  librarians  And  it  so  hard  to  sup> 
ply.  K  the  writers  of  lives  of  religious  men  were  to  study  for 
their  task  by  writing  novels,  they  would  discover  some  valuable 
principles  of  the  biographic  art.  The  highest  order  of  novels 
may  be  said  to  be  that  which  creates  men  and  women,  and  suf- 
fers their  characters  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  There  are 
surely  but  few  general  readers  who  cannot  be  won  to  the  study 
of  individual  growth  as  gradually  unfolded  by  the  novelist's 
art.  Why  should  not  biography  borrow  the  same  aid;  and 
taking  the  life  of  some  person,  quite  unknown  to  fame,  but 
having  a  strongly  marked  character,  set  forth  the  growth  of 
that  character  under  its  changing  experience  of  life,  sketching 
with  such  fullness  as  need  be  the  world  of  nature  and  society 
in  which  it  moved,  and  showing  how  it  was  renewed  and 
sanctified  by  Divine  grace?  Our  biographies  are  too  bald. 
We  are  told,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  was  bom  in  New  York ; 
and  as  many  persons  have  been  in  New  York«  nothing  more  is 
said  about  the  city.  But  why  should  not  a  little  sketch  be 
given  of  the  city  and  city  life,  as  seen  behind  the  human 
figure  ?  He  goes  to  Yale,  and  that  intense  little  world  of  which 
lie  becomes  a  force,  attracting  and  attracted,  is  reduced  to  the 
merest  shadow ;  and  so  throughout  the  book — the  hero  is  the 
only  figure,  and  for  want  of  more  substance  in  the  accompany- 
ing shadow,  himself  loses  so  much  of  his  individuality  as 
18  the  result  of  palpable  connexion  with  men  and  things. 

We  did  not  at  the  time  suggest  this  to  our  friend,  but  in 
planning  his  work  he  adopted  some  such  theory,  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  chiefly  as  a  study  of  character  that  the  life 
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which  he  was  to  write  would  possess  any  literary  valae  or  any 
influence.  Among  our  friend's  papers  which  have  fallen  to  our 
use  in  preparing  this  sketch,  we  find  this  paragraph,  copied  from 
Oarlyle's  essay  on  Bums,  and  marked  ^'This  must  be  remem- 
bered if  I  ever  have  to  write  a  biography" : — "  If  an  individual 
is  really  of  consequence  enough  to  have  his  life  and  character 
recorded  for  public  remembrance,  we  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  tiie  public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  inward  springs  and  relations  of  his  character.  How  did 
the  world  and  man's  life  from  his  particular  position  represent 
themselves  to  his  mind  t  How  did  coexisting  circumstances 
modify  him  from  without  ?  How  did  he  modify  these  from 
within  ?  With  what  endeavors  and  what  efficacy  rule  over 
them  t  With  what  resistance  and  what  suffering  sink  under 
them  ?  In  one  word,  what  and  how  produced  was  the  effect  of 
society  on  him  t  and  what  and  how  produced  was  his  effect  on 
society!"  There  is  another  note  appended,  evidently  much 
later,  judging  from  the  color  of  the  ink  and  the  style  of  hand- 
writing:— '^  Can  one  use  the  scalpel  on  his  familiar  friend!" 
He  shrank  instinctively  irom  pursuing  such  a  course  with  one 
whose  death  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  requires  no  sac- 
rifice of  feeling  to  analyze  most  minutely  the  character  of 
one's  imaginary  hero.  There  the  intellect  feels  no  restraint ; 
but  to  grope  about  in  the  heart  of  a  dead  friend,  no  matter  how 
pure  one  may  feel  it  to  be,  creates  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Yet  the  analysis  must  be  made,  and  happily  for  him,  witli  his 
interest  in  psychology,  there  existed  a  continual  restraint  upon 
a  mere  prying  intellectualism  in  the  reverence  which  he  felt  for 
the  dead,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  inferiority  in  its  presence. 
The  analysis  must  be  made ;  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  art,  and 
so  our  friend  felt,  merely  to  reproduce  it  in  the  same  form.  He 
must  analyze,  but  the  reader  ought  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  same  material  from  which  to  form  his  own 
analysis ;  hence  the  aim  of  the  biographer  was  to  cast  the  life 
in  his  book  in  a  structural  form.  He  was  obliged  to  tear  down, 
in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  after  the  same  pattern  in  minia- 
ture. Thus  he  analyzed  the  world  about  his  subject,  and 
selected  representative  forms  which  should  as  forms  of  art  suit 
the  requirements  of  his  work,  and  as  forms  of  nature  suggest 
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to  the  reader's  mind  a  multitude  which  could  not  be  intro- 
duced, and  which  would  be  worae  than  uselees  if  they  were 
crowded  into  the  story. 

It  was  plain  that  the  nicest  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  proper  proportion  in  this  structure.  The  only  rule 
which  seemed  applicable  in  determining  it  was  to  observe 
strictly  not  the  accidental  measure  of  time,  but  the  real  meas- 
ure of  growth.  Stated  in  more  general  terms,  the  law  would 
be,  that  having  determined  the  central  fact  in  the  hero's  life  or 
character  which  renders  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  memoir, 
the  biographer  should  observe  it  as  the  integer  by  which  his 
proportions  are  marshaled.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  our 
friend  determined  that  growth  of  character  under  the  impelling 
force  of  a  master  purpose  in  life  was  such  a  fact,  and  accordingly 
gave  most  minutely  that  period  of  life  which  witnessed  the 
awakening  of  the  purpose,  and  its  immediate  antecedents  and 
consequents.  He  saw  that  childhood,  here  as  almost  always, 
while  it  contained  the  character,  contained  it  in  a  very  limited 
sphere  of  expression,  and  that  his  chief  care  waste  present  the 
surrounding  personages  and  circumstances  which  were  to  affect 
the  early  development,  letting  the  child  be  projected  from  this 
back-ground  only  by  such  slight  exhibitions  of  nature  as  one 
can  make  use  of  in  describing  a  child's  disposition ;  for  while 
we  get  a  very  positive  impression  of  a  child's  character  from  the 
numberless  unguarded  exhibitions  of  it,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
vey our  impressions  to  others  only  through  (he  most  general 
terms ;  hence  he  aimed  to  let  the  child  come  forward  a  little 
into  society,  and  display  itself,  not  by  words  but  by  those  move- 
ments and  impulses  which  are  emphatically  more  the  language 
of  children  than  of  men.  But  upon  leading  his  subject  into  a 
more  selt^ependent  and  isolated  condition,  he  began  to  aim  at 
more  rounded  expression,  and  to  give  circumstances  more  and 
more  the  task  of  defining  ^nd  throwing  into  bolder  relief  the 
character  projected  from  them,  until  at  length  the  subject  of 
the  biography  became  almost  a  solitary  figure,  and  externals 
were  created  only  as  he  brought  them  into  notice.  In  fact, 
beginning  with  chiseling  a  figure  in  basso  relievo,  our  friend 
proceeded  to  execute  it  in  alto  relievo,  and  finally  constructed 
a  detached  statue.  In  each  period  into  which  his  hero's  life  might 
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properly  be  divided,  be  tried  to  pictare  bim  as  be  would  Beem 
to  carefal  obfiervers,  seeing  bim  tben  only,  and  avoided  tbe  an- 
ticipation of  results  even  tbongb  tbey  migbt  give  completeness 
to  some  partial  sketcb. 

Nor  was  be  unmindful  of  wbat  may  be  called  tbe  proportions 
of  breadtb.  It  was  quite  as  important  tbat  tbe  various  sides 
presented  by  cbaracter  sbould  be  correctly  adjusted,  as  tbat  the 
progression  sbould  be  studied,  and  notbing  bere  could  belp  but 
tbe  watcbful  observance  of  tbe  equilibrium  of  tbe  nature  wbich 
be  was  displaying.  Tbe  proverb  of  an  '^  incb  to  a  man's  nose," 
binting  at  tbe  fearful  distortion  wbicb  may  result  from  the 
painter's  incorrect  eye,  holds  also  in  tbe  case  of  biography, 
where  mental  features  are  more  in  danger  of  obliquity.  The 
character,  let  us  suppose,  has  its  whimsical  side ;  but  if  tbat  be 
unduly  dwelt  upon,  for  the  sake  of  making  tbe  general  effect 
light  and  agreeable,  the  result  may  be  to  produce  unjust  con* 
tempt — so  a  cheerful  mouth  may,  from  tbe  painter's  over 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  cheerful  lines,  be  made  to  express  a  re- 
pulsive smirk. 

But  while  this  statement  explains  somewhat  our  friend's 
theory  of  treatment,  it  must  be  observed  tbat  all  this  care  could 
easily  be  fatal  to  success,  unless  he  secured  the  presence  of  a 
still  higher  element  more  intangible  than  these.  His  analysis 
could  endanger  the  life  of  tbe  subject,  making  tbe  real  man 
seem  only  a  corpse  under  tbe  knife  of  the  dissecting  surgeon. 
His  studied  completion  of  parts  could  break  up  the  life  into 
disjointed  fragments,  and  bis  adjustment  of  the  elements  of 
cbaracter  might  prove  notbing  but  a  timid  and  tedious  bal- 
ancing of  thesis  and  antithesis.  It  was  necessary  tbat  through- 
out bis  work  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  man  himself  should  somehow 
rest  upon  it.  He  had  to  work  minutely  to  preserve  exact  pro- 
portions, and  all  tbe  while  to  convey  tbat  general  idea  of  life- 
likeness  wbich  cannot  be  superimposed,  nor  interposed,  but 
must  in  fact  be  supposed.  It  was  manifest  tbat  this  was  the 
most  elusive  element  to  be  reached  after ;  the  rest  could  in 
some  sort  be  attained  by  study,  and  carefully  won,  but  this  lay 
outside  of  any  special  effort,  and  was  rather  tbe  reward  of 
patient  labor  in  other  directions. 

"  0  that  those  lips  had  language  I" 
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was  surely  spoken  beneath  a  portrait  which  by  its  faithfuhaess 
seemed  almost  the  reality,  and  jast  so  far  as  a  memoir  makes 
Qs  forget  the  printed  page  and  its  author,  and  feel  the 

«  Touch  of  a  yanished  hand. 
The  aomid  of  a  voice  that  is  stUl,** 

BO  far  it  is  a  successful  memoir  or  memory-life.  In  catching 
and  conveying  this  air  of  likeness,  however  he  succeeded,  he 
felt  himself  aided  very  much  by  his  personal  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  one  whom  he  was  characterizing. 

**  I  do  not  see,"  he  said  to  us,  "  how  I  could  possibly  write 
with  any  sort  of  satisfaction  in  its  truthfulness  the  life  of  a  per- 
son whom  I  did  not  know  intimately,  much  less  one  whom  I 
never  saw  at  all,  who  lived  perhaps  in  another  age  and  in  for- 
eign society.    Now  I  have  been  able  at  each  stage  of  my  work 

to  call  up vividly  before  me,  to  see  him  just  as  he  then 

looked,  and  though  I  cannot  produce  the  peculiar  expression 
of  his  face  at  particular  occasions,  for  words  are  not  lines,  yet 
I  am  greatly  helped  by  it  in  imparting  a  confident  air  of  truth- 
fulness to  the  scene.  Indeed,  I  felt  the  aid  very  strongly  when 
I  had  occasion  to  write  of  him  in  situations  where  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance." 

It  may  be  added  to  this,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  instead  of 
it,  for  we  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  personal  ac- 
qaaintance  which  our  friend  maintained,  that  he  possessed  the 
more  valuable  aid  of  an  affectionate  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 
This  it  was  which  was  likely  to  make  his  representation  life- 
like, for  it  supplied  the  warm  blood  that  should  flow  through 
the  veins  of  the  character  recorded,  and  if  it  failed  to  manifest 
itself,  it  was  because  of  a  too  sober  cast  of  mind  in  the  biogra- 
pher, and  not  because  of  any  apprehension  which  he  felt  lest 
his  enthusiasm  and  affection  should  render  him  partial  in 
judgment.  It  is  often  urged  that  a  near  relation  is  disqualified 
from  writing  the  life  of  a  person,  but  surely  not  unless  the  re- 
lation be  non  compos  m^entis;  for  what  intellectual  skill  can 
•construct  the  friendship  and  sympathy  essential  for  correct 
conlprehension  of  a  man's  character,  comparable  with  that  bom 
in  one  of  the  same  blood  and  kinship?  The  world  does  not 
want  exact  lines  in  the  portraits  of  its  hero's  face,  nearly  so 
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much  as  it  wants  the  warm  life  which  can  make  it  believe  in 
the  existence  there  of  a  common  nature. 

To  the  biographer  himself  engaged  earnestly  in  his  work 
there  fell  rewards  which  he  had  not  anticipated,  but  which 
came  to  be  in  his  mind  the  most  satisfying  of  any  which  could 
be  granted.  As  he  got  more  deeply  into  his  work  he  found  it 
more  absorbing  in  interest,  and  the  daily  allotment  of  time 
which  he  began  with  gradually  extended  its  limits.  Kor  did  his 
subject  leave  him  at  the  end  of  his  working  hours,  but  intruded 
itself  into  his  thoughts  at  all  times.  At  first  he  tried  to  escape 
from  it,  oppressed  by  thi^  constant  visitor ;  he  fled  for  relief  to 
other  pursuits  and  distracting  entertainments.  Bat  since  he 
daily  returned  to  his  subject  at  the  appointed  hour  he  strength- 
ened its  hold  upon  his  interest,  until  he  became  reconciled  to 
the  constant  presence  and  found  in  it  a  quiet  joy.  It  is  much 
to  live  with  a  good  man  day  after  day,  to  think  of  his  charac- 
ter, even  though,  indeed  because,  it  often  utters  its  silent 
reproof;  to  enquire  into  his  source  of  power,  and  to  be  so  at  one 
with  him,  that  for  a  time  you  also  seem  to  have  something  of  the 
same  earnestness  of  purpose,  are  thrilled  with  the  enthasiasm 
which  he  possessed,  and  go  with  him  through  the  scenes  which 
tried  his  soul,  as  if  you  were  undergoing  the  same  experience. 

The  oblique  light  too,  which  our  friend's  study  cast  upon 
other  matters  which  interested  him,  was  often  more  valuable 
than  the  direct  rays  which  he  tried  to  throw  upon  them.  In- 
deed, there  seemed  to  him  no  other  study,  except  the  study  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  which  was  so  productive  as  the  study  of  the 
life  of  one  man.  You.  live,  he  would  say,  for  months  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  single  person ;  you  are  let  into  secrets  of  his  life 
which  only  he  and  you  may  know ;  you  analyze  his  life  and 
reconstruct  it  in  your  memorial,  and  by  all  this  study  you  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart  than  would  be  possible 
by  any  general  study  of  classes  of  men,  or  movements  in  his- 
tory, far  deeper  certainly  than  is  possible  to  get  through  mere 
familiarity  with  many  living  faces.  But  when  all  is  done,, 
when  you  have  tried  to  fathom  this  one  man's  heart,  you  kqow 
that  you  have  only  troubled  the  face  of  the  waters  with  your 
lead,  that  deeper  than  any  plummet  of  the  human  intellect 
can  sound,  lie  depths  of  the  soul,  and  you  arise  from  your  task 
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with  newconceptioneof  the  worth  of  humanity  and  profounder 
views  of  that  redemption  which  was  so  costly  because  the 
min  was  bo  great. 

When  his  work  was  completed,  and  he  had  read  over  for  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  times  the  paragraphs  which  he  had  con- 
structed, he  pushed  it  all  away  with  a  sigh  and  turning  to  us 
said,  half  in  jest :  ^^  There  it  is  all  done,  and  I  wish  never  to 
look  at  it  again.  I  feel  about  it  as  I  do  about  a  picture  of 
my  best  friend.  That  I  refuse  to  ask  for,  because  I  would 
rather  work  the  absent  face  thoroughly  into  my  soul  by  re- 
peated willed  recollections,  than  turn  indolently  to  a  picture 
to  refresh  my  memory  ;  to  do  this  would  in  time  cause  all  my 
recollection  to  be  bounded  by  the  single  meagre  expression. 
In  the  same  way  I  would  rather  have  the  glory  of  one  of  Turn- 
er's pictures  growing  dim  in  my  memory,  if  it  must,  than  pack 
it  all  within  a  steel  engraving.  is  now  mine  more  thor- 
oughly than  he  ever  was  in  life,  but  if  I  read  this  book  over 
whenever  I  want  to  think  of  him,  he  will  gradually  dwindle 
down  into  the  limits  constructed  by  my  memoir." 

Such  were  some  of  the  points  in  our  friend's  experience  as 
he  assayed  to  be  a  biographer.  He  often  told  us  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  he  made  from  t^me  to  time,  but  he  left  no  memo- 
randa of  them  and  we  cannot  recall  them.  Our  own  task  has 
been  that  of  the  historian,  not  of  the  critic,  and  therefore  we 
have  properly  abstained  from  any  estimate  of  his  work.  He 
himself  had  criticised  it  so  much  that  he  said  he  had  lost,  he 
thought,  any  anxiety  as  to  what  others  might  say  of  it ;  his 
chief  apprehension  was  lest  the  friends  of  the  person  whose 
life  he  had  written  might  be  disappointed  in  the  failure  of  the 
sketch  to  answer  their  own  recollection.  Beyond  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  borrow  trouble.  We  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  our  own  biographer,  who  is  now  to  consider  himself 
duly  appointed  our  successor  in  the  biographic  line,  will  per- 
form his  task  in  the  same  temper,  regardless  of  ordinary  criti- 
cism and  only  anxious  to  be  truthful  in  recording  the  experience 
which  we  have  passed  through  in  preparing  this  biographical 
sketch. 

VOL.   XXV.  16 
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Article  IV.— REVIfiW   OP  DR.    BUSHNELL  ON    «THE 
VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE." 

I7ie  Vicarums  Sacrifice y  grounded  in  Principles  of  Universal 
Ohligatio9i.  By  Hobaob  Bushkicll.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.,  124  Grand  street.    1866.    8vo.    pp.  552. 

Wk  may  safely  assnme  that  this  volume  will  be  very  gener. 
ally  read.  Many  will  pernse  it  from  enriosity  to  learn  what  is 
the  last  word  from  Dr.  Bushnell  in  respect  to  one  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system — remembering  that 
his  former  utterances  upon  this  sabject  have  been  seriously 
called  in  question.  Many  others  who  have  been  interested  in 
his  sermons,  and  in  his  **  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  will  ex- 
pect to  find  genius,  eloquence,  and  Christian  feeling  largely 
present  Jn  a  treatise  upon  so  inspiring  a  theme  as  Christ's  re- 
deeming work. 

Very  many  more  will  be  attracted  to  it,  because  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  theories  of  the  atonement  which  are  currently 
received,  and  are  earnestly  looking  for  some  explanation  which 
shall  be  more  satisfactory  to  their  reason,  their  Christian  feel- 
ings, and  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  a  few  of  the 
younger  theologians,  preachers,  and  laymen  may  accept  the 
volume  as  expressing  in  many  of  its  positions  the  conclusions 
which  they  have  already  received,  and  therefore  welcome  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Bushnell's  name  and  the  force  of  his  reasonings, 
as  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  better  theology.  We  say  this  most  distinctly  at 
the  outset  of  our  discussion,  because  it  ought  neither  to  be  dis- 
guised nor  concealed,  that  the  chief  opinions  expressed  in  this 
volume  are  neither  original  with  nor  peculiar  to  Dr.  Bushnell. 
His  modes  of  presenting  and  defending  them  are  sufficiently 
his  own ;  but  in  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative and  follower  of  a  very  extensive  school  of  thinkers, 
whose  influence  is  great  and  steadily  increasing  in  every  part  of 
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Protestant  Christendom.  Sehleiermacher  nrged  these  views  in 
Germany  with  his  remarkable  gifts  of  subtle  analysis  and  elo- 
quent exposition.  Many  theologians  of  the  school  of  Sehleier- 
macher, even  of  that  branch  of  it  which  adheres  most  closely 
to  the  symbols  and  the  spirit  of  the  Seformation,  adopt  very 
nearly  the  same  expositions  of  the  import  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ  which  Dr.  Bushnell  has  propounded.  In  England, 
Coleridge,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Bedemptive  work,  did,  as  is  well 
known,  attack  all  the  previously  received  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment with  arguments  like  those  which  Dr.  Bushnell  employs, 
while  Maurice  and  the  divines  of  his  school  not  only  follow 
Coleridge  in  their  negative  positions,  but  follow  Sehleier- 
macher, and  agree  with  Dr.  Bushnell  in  their  positive  exposi- 
tions of  the  import  of  "  the  vicarious  sacrifice."  Not  only 
have  these  views  been  largely  received  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  been  accepted  with  favor  among  the  Oon- 
gregationalists  of  that  country.  If  we  are  not  incorrectly  in- 
formed, even  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  in  all  of 
which  it  would  be  a  capital  offense  to  confess  in  form  the  doctrine 
of  unlimited  or  universal  atonement,  are  by  no  means  unaffected 
by  the  theories  of  the  school  of  Maurice.  The  oaken  frame- 
work of  the  Scottish  theology  to  the  eye  stands  entire  and  un- 
changed as  of  old.  It  would*  seem  that  every  timber  and 
brace  is  as  stiff  and  unyielding  as  ever,  but  the  dry  rot  of  this 
new  theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  has  insinuated  itself  into 
many  of  the  timbers,  and  loosened  not  a  few  of  the  joints. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  perhaps,  stands  in  this  country  foremost  as  the 
representative  of  this  theory  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, 
which  has  become  somewhat  formidable  in  its  claims  and 
influence.  Though  he  is  not  prone  to  confess  himself  to  be  the 
representative  of  any  opinions  but  those  which  he  deems 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  does,  in  his  preface,  recognize  a  tendency 
in  the  church  toward  a  "final  doctrine  of  the  subject,"  of 
which  "  the  grand  ruling  conception  finally  established  will  be 
that  Christ,  by  his  suffering,  life,  and  ministry,  becomes  a 
reconciling  power  in  character,  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." 

We  do  not  inquire  at  present  into  the  causes  of  this  tendency 
of  opinion.    We  shall  not  affurm  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
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a  lower  religions  tone,  and  a  lees  reverent  fear  of  God,  leading 
to  habits  of  reasoning  and  interpretations  lees  rigorous  and  less 
exact  than  once  prevailed ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  import  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  the  result  of  better  methods  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  not  inquire  how  far  these  views  result  from  yield- 
ing unwarrantably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination,  or 
how  far  they  are  to  be  explained  by  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  extravagant  and  untenable  theories  of  the  older  orthodoxy. 
We  notice  this  tendency  as  a  fact,  which  fact  is  a  reason  for 
attaching  greater  importance  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  than 
they  would  demand  if  they  were  regared  as  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  a  single  individual,  however  ably  and  eloquently  they  might 
be  asserted. 

In  examining  the  volume,  we  do  not  propose  to  give  an 
analysis  of  its  contents,  or  to  follow  out  its  course  of  argument 
and  assertions  by  a  critical  commentary  for  approval  or  refuta- 
tion. To  do  the  first  is  needless,  for  we  may  assume  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  will  read  our  criticism  will  have  previously 
read  the  volume.  To  do  the  second  is  impossible,  for.it  would 
require  a  volume  as  large  or  larger  than  Dr.  Bushnell's  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  themes  which  would  demand  our  attention. 

We  propose  to  consider  in  order  a  few  of  the  strong  and  a 
few  of  the  weak  points  in  this  volume.  Under  the  strong 
points,  we  include  those  features  in  which  it  has  any  advantage 
over  other  treatises  upon  its  theme,  whether  this  advantage 
comes  from  a  better  method  of  treatment  or  from  sounder  views 
of  the  truth.  Under  the  weak  points,  we  shall  consider  its  pos- 
itive oversights  and  errors. 

We  hope  to  write  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  or 
of  special  devotion  to  the  interests  of  any  of  the  received  theo- 
logical systems.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  shall  not 
be  tempted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheap  expedients  of  reli- 
gious partisanship,  to  denounce  and  decry  the  friend  whom  we 
admire  and  esteem,  and  the  writer  who  has  done  good  service 
for  Christ  and  the  church  by  his  eloquent  expositions  and  defen- 
ses of  Christian  truth. 

The  strong  points,  to  some  extent  the  real  excellencies  of 
this  volume,  are  the  following : 
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1.  The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  the  technicalities  ot 
theology.  The  arguments  and  illustrations  are  brought  within 
the  reach  of  men  untrained  in  the  dialect  and  unused  to  the 
distinctions  of  theological  schools.  It  is  an  element  of  power 
with  Dr.  Bushnell  that  he  uses  the  language,  arguments,  and 
illustrations,  which  are  addressed  to  thinking  and  cultivated 
men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  and  which  suppose  no  special  ini- 
tiation into  scholastic  terminology.  His  discussions  are  not  the 
less  subtle  or  profound  for  this  reason.  But  they  are  incom- 
parably more  fresh  and  forcible,  and  are  more  easily  followed  by 
all  classes  of  readers.  They  are  much  broader  also,  bringing 
into  view  the  relations  of  the  principles  and  truths  involved,  to 
the  .principles  that  are  recognized  in  the  actual  world  of  living 
and  breathing  men,  and  which  are  responded  to  by  the 
convictions,  and  the  conscience  of  every  human  soul. 
Hence,  his  theological  discussions  when  subtle  and  over-refined 
are  always  interesting — when  they  are  incoherent  and  fanciful, 
they  are  still  so  illustrated  and  enforced  that  the  mind  is  stim- 
ulated to  new  trains  of  thought,  and  some  valuable  truth  is  sug- 
gested if  none  is  directly  taught.  The  boldness  of  his  thinking 
imparts  an  energy  and  directness  to  his  style.  The  independ- 
ence, and  even  the  audacity  of  his  positions,  require  a  corres- 
ponding daring  in  his  arguments  and  illustrations.  Yiews  so 
fresh  and  original  as  his,  can  only  be  fitly  expressed  in  a  fresh 
and  glowing  style. 

It  is  not  merely  that  Dr.  Bushnell  is  a  writer  of  genius  and 
power,  and  must  therefore  write  with  interest  even  when  he 
treats  of  theological  themes,  but  it  is  true  that  he  has  a  genius 
for  writing  on  such  subjects,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  the  common  thinking  of  cultivated  men,  and 
to  awaken  a  profound  moral  and  religious  interest  in  the  truths 
which  he  discusses.  He  never  separates  these  principles  from 
their  direct  and  practical  application  to  the  feelings  and  the 
life.  In  his  hands  they  are  never  dead  dogmas  or  lifeless  ab- 
stractions, with  only  a  speculative  interest  for  logical  refiners, 
bnt  they  are  always  living  truths,  which  require  and  evoke  a 
warm  response  from  every  soul. 

These  peculiarities  certainly  give  to  the  volume  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  theological  treatises  as  they  are  commonly  written. 
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They  are  fitted  to  eecare  for  his  doctrine  a  favorable  hearing. 
They  must  be  regarded  also  as  real  excellencies.  In  times  like 
these,  and  in  a^country  like  ours,  where  the  readers  of  theologi- 
cal treatises  read  so  mnch  besides,  upon  common  and  even  pro- 
found themes,  which  is  written  in  a  familiar  and  untechnical 
style,  when  even  the  students  of  theology  read  so  much  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  literature,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity  that 
even  theological  discussions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  iree 
from  everything  like  a  stereotyped  or  traditional  diction,  and 
should  be  enlivened  by  manly  thinking  and  the  diction  which  is 
common  to  all  literature. 

It  would  react'  advantageously  upon  theologians  them, 
selves,  if  they  were  compelled  to  couch  old  arguments  in  new 
forms  of  speech,  and  to  defend  and  illustrate  the  unchanging 
truths  of  the  word  by  arguments  and  illustrations  adapted  to 
modem  thinking.  Perhaps  the  charm  of  some  old  dogmas 
would  vanish  with  the  slight  changes  that  would  be  thus  effect- 
ed in  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Perhaps 
old  errors  would  more  naturally  and  easily  be  sloughed  off  from 
the  eternal  truths,  by  the  very  process  of  translating  them  into 
a  new  dialect,  and  the  minds  of  those  who  are  set  for  the 
defense  of  the  truth  would  be  enlarged  to  a  wider  toleration 
and  softened  to  a  diviner  charity. 

Certainly  the  hearers  of  so-called  "  doctrinal "  sermons  would 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine 
had  become  the  most  interesting  of  all  kinds  of  preaching,  and 
the  readers  of  theological  treatises  would  learn  that  theology 
itself  is  the  divinest  and  the  most  inspiring  of  all  the  sciences. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  commend  b\1  the  peculiarities  of  Dr. 
Bushnell's  thinking  or  writing.  He  is  least  of  all  to  be  set  up 
as  a  model  to  be  blindly  copied.  But  his  freshness  and  free- 
dom of  thinking  and  writing,  and  the  warm  and  practical  inter- 
est with  which  he  invests  his  themes  and  his  arguments,  are  to 
be  counted  to  his  praise,  even  when  they  serve  to  give  currency 
to  serious  defects  or  errors  of  opinion. 

2.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  gained  another  advantage  for  the  im- 
pression of  his  book,  in  the  circumstance  that  he  aims  to  treat 
of  the  whole  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  and  actually  gives 
prominence  to  many  aspects  of  it  which  are  often  overlooked. 
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As  sin  involvee  many  evils,  the  work  of  Redemption  involves 
as  many  forms  of  deliverance,  and  Christ,  by  his  life  and' 
death,  accomplishes  and  completes  them  all.  ^'Thou  shall 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  shall  save  His  people  from 
their  sins."  Whatever  is  the  form  of  evil  which  sin  has  in- 
duced, Christ  has  for  it  a  remedy,  or  rather  He  is  Himself  the 
remedy.  Sin  involves  subjection  to  the  human  body,  with  its 
disabilities  of  obstruction,  of  animal  preponderances,  of  disease, 
weakness,  and  painful  death.  Sin  involves  in  the  toils,  the 
strifes,  the  disappointments,  the  vanity  of  an  earthly  life.  It 
subjects  to  the  fearful  inheritance  of  a  disturbed  and  corrupted 
moral  constitution  ;  too  often  developed  by  voluntary  indul- 
gence into  habits  of  moral  life,  which  eat  like  a  cancer  into  the 
very  substance  of  our  being,  and  grow  with  frightful  rapidity 
and  disproportion  till  they  become  the  veriest  tyrants  of  the 
inner  man.  It  takes  possession  of  the  intellect,  perverts  its 
action,  turns  the  light  within  us  into  darkness,  and  makes  rea- 
son itself  an  advocate,  philosopher,  and  orator — a  poet, 
preacher,  and  law-giver — in  the  service  of  evil,  putting  light  for 
darkness  and  darkness  for  light.  Sin  entangles  us  in  all  the 
fearful  liabilities  of  our  social  existence,  and  manages  to  bring 
fashion,  opinion,  and  legislation  upon  the  side  of  our  corrupt 
wishes,  and  to  make  them  weave  for  us  a  net- work  of  chains — 
^'  light  as  silk,  but  strong  as  the  toughest  iron."  It  uses  the  ven- 
erable and  awful  authority  of  religion  in  its  service.  It  even 
creates  new  gods  for  itself,  or  exalts  itself  into  the  very  place 
of  the  living  Jehovah,  "  so  that  Sin,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  The  terrific 
power  for  the  service  of  sin  which  has  come  from  false  re- 
ligion, whether  in  the  forms  of  the  idolatries  and  priesthoods  of 
Paganism,  of  the  church  power,  the  one-sided  and  corrupted 
theologies  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Atheisms  and  Panthe- 
isms of  the  so-called  Religion  of  nature,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
overestimate.  Last  of  all,  sin  has  exposed  man  to  the  de- 
served displeasure  of  the  living  God — under  the  consciousness 
of  which  as  a  present  fact  his  soul  is  forever  cowed  and  de- 
pressed, and  in  the  apprehension  of  what  may  come  of  it,  he 
is,  "through  fear  of  death,"  all  his  "life  time  subject  to 
bondage." 
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From  all  these  evils  Christ  redeems  man,  and  he  does  it  hj 
the  life  which  he  lived,  and  the  death  which  he  suffered  as  the 
Incarnate  One.  It  is  as  a  Bedeemer  from  all  these  forms  of  evil 
that  he  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures — now  in  one  aspect,  now  in 
another — at  one  time  in  many,  at  another  in  few,  with  a  noble 
carelessness  of  precise  definition  or  of  careful  proportion,  as  to 
which  aspect  of  his  work  were  the  more  important,  such  as  was 
to  be  expected  of  writers  who  saw  in  Christ  ail  they  wanted, 
and  could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  he  should  not  relieve 
them  from  every  real  evil. 

Theology  has  by  no  means  followed  this  method  in  its  con- 
ceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ.  Through  its  anxiety  to  give 
due  prominence  to  those  aspects  of  it  which  it  has  thought  most 
important,  it  has  persistently  left  out  of  view  all  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  it  has  seemed  almost  to  deny  their  reality.  Es- 
pecially has  it  been  tempted  to  do  this,  when  the  more  import- 
ant element  in  it  has  been  denied  or  practically  set  aside.  Romish 
Theology,  by  means  of  penances  and  indulgences,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Virgin  and  the  confessional  and  priestly  absolution, 
greatly  diminished  the  significance  of  the  atoning  work. 
Protestant  Theology,  ever  since  the  Beformation,  has  almost 
forgotten  that  Christ  has  done  anything  else  than  by  his  death, 
to  provide  the  ground  for  man's  free  pardon.  Because  the  So- 
cinians  denied  the  reality  of  his  Incarnation,  and  any  special  sig- 
nificance in  his  death,  their  opponents  have  been  ready  to  deny 
any  moral  power  in  his  human  life,  in  its  relations  to  the  gen- 
eration and  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  and  have  practically  sunk 
out  of  sight  many  winning  and  consoling  influences  which 
flow  from  that  life  for  all  time.  It  has  happened  in  conse- 
quence that  the  stress  of  orthodox  Protestant  preaching  con- 
cerning Christ  has  been  laid  upon  his  atoning  work.  Though 
the  Protestant  confessions  and  catechisms  have  recognized  the 
other  aspects  of  his  life  and  death,  yet  these  have  scarcely  en- 
tered into  the  practical  faith  of  the  Church.  They  have  but 
feebly  affected  the  feelings  and  inspired  the  life  of  either 
preachers  or  disciples.  Argument  and  controversy,  exhortation 
and  consolation,  have  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  his 
death.  The  result  has  been  not  only  that  much  of  the  power 
and  interest  which  lie  within  the  person  of  Christ  has  been  lost  to 
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the  Church,  but  the  most  efficient  means  of  interpreting  and 
defending  the  atoning  import  of  his  death,  has  been  thereby 
abandoned,  and  the  effect  of  that  death  has  been  the  more  feebly 
apprehended  and  beKeved. 

By  a  natnral  reaction,  those  who  have  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  interest  of  those  aspects  of  Christ's  work 
which  had  been  neglected  or  overlooked,  have  found  in  them 
the  entire  explanation  of  this  work.  They  have  seemed  to 
themselves  to  have  discovered  such  new  revelations  of  tmth,  such 
meanings  unheard  of  before  in  his  personal  influence,  that  they 
have  imagined  that  in  this  was  to  be  found  the  sole  interpre- 
tation of  his  mission  and  his  power.  Schleiermacher  finds  in 
the  person  of  Christ  a  new  life-giving  power  for  the  race,  be- 
cause in  him  was  first  exemplified  a  spirit  of  self^uicrifice  even 
unto  death,  in  order  that  He  might  redeem  and  save.  From  his 
name  and  person,  thus  consecrated  by  his  death,  there  streams 
forth  into  the  life  of  the  race  influences  that  have  forever  hal- 
lowed self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  repentance  and  faith  in  that  name  on  the  part  of  sin- 
ning man.  Maurice  writes  in  a  similar  strain,  emphasizing 
and  expanding  all  these  aspects  and  influences  of  the  vicarious 
.sacrifice  that  was  perpetually  offered  in  the  life  and  death  of 
the  Kedeemer.  Dr.  Bushnell,  with  his  vivid  power  to  con- 
ceive, his  rare  eloquence  to  set  forth,  and  above  all  his  rarer 
sensibility  to  appreciate  the  moral  beauty  and  the  redeeming 
power  that  there  is  in  Christ  as  a  person,  through  his  life 
and  death  of  sacrificing  love,  so  preoccupies  and  interests  his 
readers  with  these  less  familiar  conceptions  of  Christ's  work,  that 
many  are  ready  to  go  with  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  com- 
pletely  exhaust  and  explain  its  import. 

8.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  secured  to  his  volume  and  bis  doctrine 
another  advantage,  in  the  circumstance  that  in  exhibiting 
the  work  of  Christ,  he  has  followed  the  order  of  its  actual  history 
and  development.  As  he  very  properly  essays  to  exhibit  the 
whole  work  of  Christ,  so  he  wisely  begins  his  exposition  of  this 
work  at  the  beginning,  and  traces  its  unfolding  to  the  end. 
He  makes  Christ  to  live  before  us  in  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  his  life,  not  so  much  in  the  chronological  and  external 
facts  which  make  up  its  history,  as  in  the  progress  of  the  moral 
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impressionB  which  it  works  out  in  a  natural  and  necessary 
order.  He  'makes  his  readers  conceive  the  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  concerning  God  and  duty,  concerning  goodnees 
and  sin,  concerning  holiness  and  salvation,  into  which  Christ 
enters.  He  helps  them  to  trace  the  changes  which  his  presence 
is  silently  and  surely  eflTecting  till  He  leaves  the  world.  He 
shows  how  these  impressions  are  all  gathered  into  one,  and  re- 
produced by  the  event  of  his  significant  death,  and  how  both 
life  and  death  are  transfigured  into  a  diviner  meaning  and  irre- 
sistible energy  by  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  In  all  this, 
he  does  well,  and  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  done  this 
work  he  deserves  all  honor.  The  service  is  not  only  important 
indtself,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  may  fully  understand  Christ. 
That  the  Church  should  require,  and  that  theology  should  fol- 
low this  method  of  studying  the  work  of  Christ,  is  not  so  much 
a  merit  as  it  is  a  neoeaaity.  In  order  to  understand  its  meaning 
we  must  not  only  view  all  its  relations  in  their  symmetry  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  but  we  must  see  them  drawn  out  in  the 
order  of  their  development,  one  impression  preparing  the  way 
for  another,  till  the  manifestation  of  Ood  through  Christ  is 
felt  to  be  complete,  and  the  student  of  it  is  prepared  to  see 
what  it  was  and  how  "  it  is  finished." 

Wc  regret  that  Dr.  Bushnell  has  not  carried  the  history  of 
this  manifestation  through  Christ  to  its  end,  but  has  abruptly  cut 
it  short,  and  thus  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  import  of  its  con- 
cluding and  sublimest  passages.  He  skillfully  unfolds  the 
gradually  increasing  hold  which  Christ  is  gaining  during  his 
lifetime,  the  intenseness  of  interest  which  is  gathered  about 
his  impending  death — the  majesty  with  which  the  self-sacri- 
ficing love  which  was  illustrated  in  his  humble  life  is  exalted 
to  its  throne  of  power  over  the  soul,  when  he  ascends  to  the- 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High ;  but  here  he  rests.  He 
forgets  that  the  history  of  the  Incarnation  does  not  terminate 
here ! — that  the  same  being  who  was  present  so  long  in  the  body 
promised  to  return,  and  did  return  in  a  more  effective  way  to 
the  same  circle  who  in  his  lifetime  received  direct  impressions 
from  his  bodily  presence ;  that*  the  ParaJdetoa  who  was  to 
come  in  his  name  was  to  revive  all  these  impressions,  and  give 
them  new  energy,  because  he  would  interpret  and  enlarge  their 
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meaning.  He  was  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  He  would  not 
speak  from  himself,  but  from  Christ,  and  would  impart  and 
interpret  some  of  the  many  things  which  Christ  could  not  say 
in  his  lifetime,  because  they  could  not  bear  [intelligence 
and  lovingly  receive]  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified  by  the  attesting  resurrection,  then  He  could 
communicate  and  they  could  receive.  What  he  did  impart  the 
succeeding  history  informs  us.  We  say  the  succeeding  history, 
for  the  expositions  which  the  Apostles  gave  of  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  fragments  of  speeches  which  the  Acts .  of 
the  Apostles  record,  and  in  the  few  brief  epistles,  are 
as  properly  parts  of  that  history  as  are  the  impressions'  which 
came  directly  from 'his  lips  and  his  life,  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists.  These  new  impressions  were  sanctioned  by 
Christ,  who  instructed  and  enlarged  their  minds  in  a  super- 
natural way  as  really  and  more  effectually  than  when  He  spake 
and  lived  before  them. 

This  work  was  gradual  and  orderly  as  was  the  work  of  his 
life,  but  it  was  the  work  of  Christ  none  the  less.  At  first,  the 
comprehensive  burden  of  the  discourses  of  the  Apostles, 
as  it  was  the  fact  of  their  faith,  was  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 

*  as  attested  by  his  works  and  resurrection.  But  at  this  point  we 
find,  even  in  the  first  exposition  of  Christ's  work  made  b^  Peter, 
that  the  direction  is  to  baptism — i.  e.,  to  open  confession  of  faith 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  ihe  remission  of  sins. 
In  the  next  recorded  speech  it  is  said,  "  Unto  you  first  God 
having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turn- 
ing away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  In  the  next, 
**  Neither  is  their  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  Heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 

^saved."  In  the  following,  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his 
right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to 
brael  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  Soon  after,  "Be  it  known 
unto  you  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Then  follow  the  fuller  and 
more  elaborate  expositions  of  the  import  and  relations  of 
Christ's  work  that  are  given  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  that 
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are  attested  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  all  of  which  are 
parts  of  one  continued  history,  with  the  difference  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  it  we  have  Christ  living  and  speaking  on  earth; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  same  Christ  speaking  from  Heav- 
en, explaining  as  it  were  his  life  and  death — now  that  thev  are 
finished,  and  the  glory  of  the  person  who  gave  them  power  and 
meaning  is  fully  displayed. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Dr.  BushneU  will  not  agree  with  us 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Which  is  the  right  interpretation,  we  will  discuss  in  its  proper 
place.  The  point  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  is 
simply  tliat  Dr.  BushneU  has  not  followed  the  'history  of 
Christ  to  its  proper  termination.  He  makes  the  history  of  the 
direct  impressions  from  Christ  to  end  with  his  res\irrection. 
Henceforward,  all  the  operative  force  of  his  life  and  death  lay 
in  the  natural  interpretation  which  his  followers  placed  upon 
his  glorification  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
fact  of  another  teacher,  who  spake  in  his  name,  and  widened 
and  deepened  his  infiuence.  Without  giving  large  importance 
to  the  functions  and  the  power  of  that  agent,  the  growth  and 
spread  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  fact  is  inexplicable 
and  incredible.  Assuming  these  functions,  they  make  it  easy  • 
to  understand  and  natural  to  believe,  with  the  evidence  for  the 
fact  before  us,  that  Christ  taught  and  explained  a  larger  import 
concerning  his  work,  than  that  which  Dr.  BushneU  finds 
recorded  and  implied  in  the  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
alone.  While  we  concede  to  Dr.  BushneU  all  the  advantages 
of  both  impression  and  argument  which  come  from  following 
the  historical  method,  we  note  his  defect  in  not  tracing  this  his- 
tory to  its  proper  termination. 

4.  Dr.  BushneU  has  another  advantage,  in  this,  that  his  • 
proper  argument  concerning  the  atoning  work  is  not  purely 
nor  drily  metaphysical.  We  mean  by  this  much  more  than  we 
have  before  expressed,  respecting  his  freedom  from  a  technical 
handling  of  his  theme.  The  atoning  work  of  Christ,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  ordinarily 
discussed  and  defended  in  the  forms  and  language  of  pure 
science.  It  also  suffers  more  than  any  other  doctrine,  in 
respect  to  the  very  material  of  the  argument,  from  being  so 
defended. 
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The  fact  is  unquestioned,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  From 
the  Cur  Deus  JSomo  of  Anselm  down  to  the  last  treatise  of  a 
modem  divine,  these  discussions  and  defenses  are  \}niformly 
made  to  turn  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  that  an  atone- 
ment should  be  made.  This  ground  is  as  uniformly  found  in 
some  reason  of  justice,  more  or  less  generally  conceived.  This  at 
once  leads  to  the  discussion  of  what  justice  is,  what  are  its  de- 
mands, on  what  condition  it  can  waive  its  claims,  how  does 
Christ  and  his  death  satisfy  or  meet  these  demands.  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  though  moral  and  religious  in  their  occasion 
and  their  application,  are  yet  as  technically  scientific  and 
metaphysical  in  their  character,  as  are  discussions  of  pure 
geometry  and  philosophy.  So  far  as  they  are  discussed  in  their 
logical  relations  they  only  task  the  intellect  to  unusual  refine- 
ments and  unwelcome  eiforts.  The  mind  instead  of  being 
confronted  with  warming  and  comforting  truths,  encounters  the 
thinnest  and  the  most  ghost-like  abstractions,  which  flit  before 
the  vision  and  undergo  the  most  embarrassing  metamorphoses. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such 
impalpable  entities,  and  who  are  undisciplined  to  the  efforts  re- 
quired to  grasp  them,  are  wearied  and  disgusted  with  tlie  discus- 
sions, and  perhaps  with  the  truths  to  which  they  relate.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  defense  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  the  themes  of  Christian  theology,  has  become 
associated  with  the  driest  and  most  repulsive  of  abstractions. 

The  argument  for  the  necessity  and  fact  of  an  atonement 
has  suffered  in  its  material  also  from  this  cause.  The  best  defense 
of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  adequate  conception  and  the  vivid 
presentation  of  the  real  import  of  what  Christ  has  actually 
done  and  suffered,  drawn  directly  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
Gospel  when  interpreted  by  the  repenting  and  believing  souL 
The  power  of  this  work  to  atone  lies  in  the  direct  impression 
which  is  made  upon  the  heart  by  what  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  is  known  actually  to  do  and  suffer.  As  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  in  its  place,  when  this  is  understood  with  all  its  acces- 
sories it  explains  and  vindicates  the  atoning  work.  It  shows 
that  it  was  needed  by  showing  what  was  done.  When  this  is 
appreciated  in  its  import,  then  the  abstract  definitions  take  a 
concrete  meaning  and  application,  the  distinctions  between  gen- 
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eral  and  distributive  jnstice,  t>etweeQ  aohdio  and  acceptildtio 
become  intelligible  because  they  respect  a  concrete  fact.  These 
distinctions  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  These  theological  form- 
ulee  are  necessary  if  theology  as  to  be  a  science.  But  formulae 
without  something  furnished  to  formulate  are  empty  of  mean- 
ing and  interest.  It  is  only  when  that  something  is  set  forth 
that  the  symbols  of  definition  and  reasoning  have  either  import 
or  interest.  Dr.  Bushnell  sees  this  distinction  dimly  and  states 
it  badly  when  he  says :  "  The  view  of  Christ's  mission  I  have 
been  trying  to  establish  excludes  the  possibility,  it  will  be  seen, 
of  any  dogmatic  formula  in  which  it  may  be  adequately  stated.'' 
And  again, ''  The  Scriptures  themselves  do  not  know  how  to 
make  up  any  formula  of  tliree  or  four  lines,  that  will  express, 
in  the  manner  of  our  theologians,  the  import  of  Christ's  recon- 
ciling work."  "  Christ  is  no  form  of  thought.  He  is  no  prop- 
osition. He  is  given  neither  by  nor  to,  logical  definition.  He 
is  no  quantitative  matter,  like  a  credit  set  in  a  book,  or  a  pun- 
ishment graduated  by  satisfaction.  His  reality  is  what  he  ex- 
presses, under  laws  of  expression,  &c.,  &c."  ^'  Hence  the  ne- 
cessary poverty  and  almost  mockery  of  all  attempts  to  put 
the  work  of  Christ  in  formula  or  to  dogmatize  it  in  a  proposi- 
tion or  church  article,"  pp.  213, 14.  After  this  and  much  more 
of  the  sort,  he  proceeds  to  try  to  formulate  his  power  under 
four  specifications  1  But  though  Dr.  Bushnell  is  not  very  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and,  while  he  denounces  theology  and  meta- 
physics to  his  heart's  content,  proceeds  to  furnish  some  ques- 
tionable specimens  of  both,  he  yet  seeks  to  furnish  something 
besides,  viz.  a  definite  and  living  portraiture  of  the  work  which 
he  thinks  Christ  performed.  In  this  lies  much  of  the  power  of 
his  book,  for  in  this  particular  of  method  it  compares  advantage- 
ously with  most  treatises  upon  the  atonement. 

5.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  an  advantage  in  that  he  represents  and 
appeals  to  a  very  prevailing  disposition  to  distrust  and  decry 
all  positive  and  objective  Theological  science  and  Theological 
truth.  The  advantage  is  not  legitimate,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
real.  It  is  founded  as  we  believe  in  intellectual  and  moral 
causes  which  are  vezy  largely  significant  of  weakness  and  eviL 
But  the  tendency  exists,  and  its  causes  are  powerful  in  their 
working.    We  name  in  passing  some  of  them.    The  wrangling 
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of  partisan  theologians  and  of  partisan  preachers  has  disgusted 
not  a  few  thinking  people  and  weakened  their  estimate  of  The- 
ology itself.  The  higher  value  which  is  placed  upon  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  Christianity  has  tended  to  depress  the  interest  in 
those  which  are  conceived  to  be  subordinate,  and  in  any  fur- 
ther inquiries  or  discussions  in  respect  to  their  true  interpreta- 
tion. The  larger  charity  between  the  diverse  sects  and  families 
of  the  household  of  Christ,  has  led  to  a  diminished  interest  in 
the  peculiarities  of  either,  especially  in  mere  verbal  diflferences 
in  stating  and  defending  the  same  essential  truths  and  in  the 
plainly  human  philosophies  by  which  they  are  conceived  and 
explained.  Prejudices  against  theology  like  these  are  all  of  a 
good  complexion,  and  however  much  they  might  work  to  the 
disesteem  of  theological  inquiry  and  discussion  as  superfluous, 
they  could  be  easily  guided  to  a  better  and  more  enlightened 
judgment.  There  are  others  which  are  more  obstinate  and  in- 
sidious. For  they  tend  not  only  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  church  in  the  creeds  and  systems  of  theologians,  but  in  the 
positive  and  definite  import  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  even  go  further.  They  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  tHe  human  mind  to  conceive  of  God  and  the  relations 
of  his  government  with  any  positive  results  of  thought  or 
language.  The  general  scepticism  of  Kant  in  respect  to  the 
competence  of  the  human  intellect  to  attain  to  solid  knowledge, 
involved  of  necessity  the  impossibility  of  any  theology,  whether 
Natural  or  Eevealed.  His  principles  were  sanctioned  in  part 
by  Hamilton.  They  were  distinctly  taught  by  Mansel  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  humbling  rationalism  and  limiting  hu- 
man reason,  but  with  the  real  effect  of  exalting  church  and  priest- 
ly authority  over  rational  interpretation  and  independent  inves- 
tigation. The  more  flattering  substitute  of  blind  and  groping 
.feeling  for  an  intellectually  conceiving  and  intelligently  loving 
faith  which  Jacobi,  Schleiermacher,  Maurice,  Sobertson,  and 
others  have  introduced  to  eke  out  the  incompetence  of  the  in- 
tellect, has  only  deepened  and  broadened  the  distrust  of  creeds 
and  theology.  It  has  led  on  the  one  side  to  a  contemptuous 
depreciation  of  any  and  all  creeds  as  feeble  attempts  to  expj-ess 
the  many  sided  and  exhaustless  infinite,  and  on  the  other  to 
a  demoralizing  and  latitudinarian  readiness  to  assent  to  any 
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and  every  creed,  which  has  debauched  the  conscience  to  a  dis- 
ingenuous use  of  the  doctrine  of  reserve  and  of  the  liberty  of 
private  interpretation,  because  of  the  confessed  inadequacy  of 
all  creeds  and  all  theologies  to  set  forth  the  Divine. 

This  distrust  of  scientific  theology  Dr.  Bushnell  largely  rep- 
resents, and  to  its  special  prejudices  and  its  capricious  moods, 
he  addresses  his  arguments,  or  rather  this  distrust  or  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  any  scientific  statements  of  Christian  truth, 
furnishes  him  with  many  of  his  arguments.  We  cannot  here 
discuss  the  soundness  of  his  position  any  further  than  to  sug- 
gest that  a  position  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  good  for  any,  should 
suffice  for  every  service.  What  is  good  for  attack  is  equally 
good  to  repel  an  attack,  and  it  is  no  better  for  one  side  than 
another,  whether  it  is  used  in  assault  or  defense.  When  it  is 
convenient  for  Dr.  B.  to  assail  a  theology  on  the  ground  of  in- 
exactness of  statement,  inconsistency  of  thought,  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  proof,  he  does  it  without  a  scruple.  When  his  own 
theology  is  assailed  on  similar  grounds,  he  quietly  says  he  does 
not  believe  in  theology  at  all.  As  if  scientific  theology  were 
anything  but  a  more  exact  and  consistent  and  thoroughly 
grounded  thinking  than  that  which  is  common  and  necessary 
to  all  men.  As  if  its  terms,  definitions,  reconciliations,  and 
proofs,  were  not  all  represented  in  common  language  and  rea- 
soning. As  if  Dr.  Bushnell  could  state  and  define  his  own 
opinions^ about  "the  vicarious  sacrifice"  without  theologizing. 
As  if  he  does  not  constantly  furnish  specimens  in  this  very  dis- 
cussion  oi  farrmiiUUed  thought,  as  gratuitous  and  as  scholastic 
as  any  which  the  older  schools  have  incorporated  into  creeds 
and  systems. 

While  we  insist  that  Dr.  Bushnell  cannot  legitimately  take 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  sceptical  distrust  of  scientific  the- 
ology, we  cannot  deny  that  he  gains  thereby  an  advantage 
which  is  real  for  the  more  favorable  judgment  of  his  owp 
views. 

6.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  an  advantage  in  the  successful  onsets 
which  he  makes  upon  false  and  defective  theories  of  the  neces- 
sity and  nature  of  the  atoning  work.  Though  Dr.  Bushnell 
abjures  theological  reasoning,  yet  he  exhibits  no  mean  power 
in  criticising  the  unsound  theologies  of  others.    In  Part  III., 
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Chap,  vi.,  he  reviews  the  three  theories  which  would  naturally 
reqnire  his  notice.  He  considers  first,  the  theory  that  the  penal- 
ty of  sin  is  inflicted  upon  the  Son  to  satisfy  and  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Old  School  view. 
He  then  discusses  the  singular  modification  of  this  theory  which 
is  urged  by  Prof.  Shedd,  according  to  which  the  atonement  sat- 
isfies the  ethical  sentiment  of  justice  in  God  himself,  by  the 
infliction  and  the  suffering  of  punishment  upon  and  by  God 
himself,  the  punisher  being  also  the  sufferer.  Tlie  third  theory 
is  that  which  is  known  as  the  New  England  or  the  Edwardean 
theory,  according  to  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bushnell,  there  is  in  the  death  of  Christ  an  expression  of 
God's  abhorrence  of  sin  equivalent  to  that  which  would  have 
been  expressed  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  sinner. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  theories  he  notices  briefly.  They 
require  and  are  capable  of  a  brief  answer — because  that  answer 
is  simple ;  if  justice  can  be  satisfled  only  by  the  infliction  of 
punishment,  then  an  atonement  or  expiation  is  impossible. 
Punishment  to  be  punishment  must  be  endured  by  the  guilty. 
Evil  inflicted  upon  any  other  than  the  guilty  cannot  be  penal. 
Whether  it  be  voluntarily  accepted  or  not  makes  not  the  least 
diiFerence  in  this  regard.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  suf- 
ferer be  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  on  whose  human 
nature  the  ^^ punishment "  is  said  to  be  inflicted,  or  whether  it 
be  the  same  as  God  self-inflicting  and  self-assuming  the  so- 
called  eternal  behest  of  justice.  There  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
under  either  of  these  theories,  either  justice,  or  punishment,  or 
expiation. 

The  third  of  these  theories  detains  him  longer,  as  it  reason- 
ably should.  He  first  states  the  theory  inadequately  and  then 
by  "a  fetch  of  words"  he  manages  apparently  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  to  seem  to  set  it  aside.  His  argument  against  this  theory 
is  built  solely  upon  the  single  phrase  which  he  employs  to  char- 
acterize it.  He  argues  that  to  express  "  abhorrence  of  sin"  is 
not  the  end  of  punishment,  and  if  it  were,  how,  he  asks,  can 
God's  abhorrence  of  sin  be  shown  in  the  suffering  death  of 
Christ  ?  We  do  not  admit  his  argument  as  decisive,  but  he 
starts  the  one  question  and  urges  the  one  objection  which  press 
upon  that  theory.  How  it  is  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  un- 
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der  which  it  seems  to  labor,  we  will  not  now  discass.  We  con- 
cede that  the  author  seems  to  gain  over  this  theory,  iu  he  oonr 
ceives  dnd  describes  ity  a  real  advantage  in  the  argament. 

The  apparently  easy  and  satisfactory  demolition  of  opposing 
theories  always  gives  an  advantage  to  any  argument,  and  Dr. 
Bushnell  has  managed  to  secure  to  himself  the  impression  that 
he  has  gained  such  an  advantage. 

Thus  far  have  we  considered  the  strong  points  of  the  vol- 
ume. We  have  discussed  these  at  some  length  because  we 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  wherein  lies  the  real  merit  and 
truth  of  the  book,  and  also  wherein  they  may  find  the  plausi- 
ble grounds  for  even  its  oversights  and  errors. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  oversights 
and  errors. 

1.  Dr.  Bushnell  is,  as  we  thin£:,  unsuccessful  in  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  makes  between  "  necessary  law  "  and  ^*  instituted 
government,"  and  the  distinction  correspondent  to  it  between 
*' righteousness "  and  ^'justice."  This  distinction  is  essential 
to  his  entire  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  work  of  Christ  to 
the  holiness  and  law  of  God.  He  relies  upon  this  and  the  in- 
ferences and  applications  which  he  derives  from  it,  to  satisfy 
all  the  aims  proposed  by  the  theories  usually  received,  and  to 
give  relief  from  all  their  difficulties.  He  draws  it  out  at  great 
length.  The  defense  and  application  of  it  cover  a  quarter  of 
his  volume.  It  comprehends  the  philosophy  which  underlies 
his  entire  superstructure  of  doctrine.  It  is  continually  shoot- 
ing up  into  every  part  of  this  structure ;  reappearing  perpetu- 
ally in  some  new  form  of  justification  or  defense. 

The  occasion  of  it  is  no  novelty  in  the  history  of  theories  oi 
atonement.  The  distinction  was  suggested  by  the  same  diffi- 
culties of  theory  which  have  compelled  other  theologians  to 
resort  to  such  distinctions  as  those  between  general  and  dis- 
tributive justice,  and  between  the  authority  of  God  and  the 
sanctions  of  His  law.  It  is  none  the  less  metaphysical  than 
any  of  these.  The  adoption  and  defense  of  it  show  abund- 
antly that  the  author  is  a  *^  man  of  like  passions  "  and  infirmi- 
ties with  other  men  in  respect  to  metaphysics  and  formulsB  and 
systems,  and  that  metaphysical  reasoning  comes  to  him  as  to 
other  men,  "  by  nature."    It  is  even  a  more  ambitious  scheme 
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of  metaphyBical  daring  than  those  which  we  commonly  meet 
with,  for  it  aspires  to  take  the  subject  out  of  the  ^'  analogies  of 
law  and  justice,  and  penalty  and  pardon,  prepared  in  the  civil 
state,'^  and  to  get  ^^  a  partially  distinct  footing  for  the  subject 
which  is  not  under  such  analogies." 

The  ingenuity  of  this  metaphysical  scheme  is  admirable. 
It  proves  not  only  that  the  author  will  occasionally  indulge  in 
the  metaphysical  vein,  but  that  he  is  a  dialectician  of  no  mean 
art  and  skill,  in  that  he  lays  his  foundations  deep  down  and  far 
away  from  their  immediate  application,  and  forecasts  the 
use  which  he  will  make  of  them  with  subtle  sagacity.  Or  at 
least  it  shows  how  he  was  pressed  by  the  desire  to  sustain  his 
concrete  theory,  to  find  for  it  a  consistent  and  coherent  scheme 
of  philosophy. 

The  theory  briefly  stated  is  as  follows.  A  distinction  should 
be  made  "  between  law  before  government,  and  law  by  govern- 
ment ;  uninstituted,  necessary  law,  and  law  enacted  and  sup- 
ported by  instituted  government."  The  law  before  govern- 
ment is  ^^  that  necessary,  everlasting,  ideal  law  of  Bight,  which 
simply  to  think  is  to  be  forever  obliged  by  it."  The  conform- 
ity of  Ood^s  purposes  and  actions  to  this  law  constitutes  his 
right€(yu8ne^.  As  soon  as  this  "  impersonal  law  "  is  insuffi- 
cient for  any  reason,  and  God  steps  forth  from  this  plane  of 
action  to  enforce  it  by  "  personal  authority  or  will-force  em- 
barked," then  commences  "  instituted  government "  upon  the 
plane  or  in  the  sphere  of  which  the  relations  oi  justice^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  righteousness,  become  possible.  Under  the 
first  the  consequence  of  sin  is  only  subjective  "  moral  disorder." 
Under  the  second  only  can  come  retribution  and  penalty.  In- 
stituted government  with  its  liabilities  to  penalty  only  begins 
when  sin  against  righteousness  has  actually  commenced ;  insti- 
ted  government  is  therefore  only  a  means  to  and  a  part  of  re- 
demption. Before  redemption  is  begun  the  obligations  are  to 
righteousness  only,  and  the  results  of  sin  involve  moral  disor- 
der, but  no  penalty.  There  is  no  need  of  atonement  to  lay  the 
ground  for  forgiveness  in  order  to  redemption,  for  before  re- 
demption there  is  no  instituted  law,  and  where  there  is  no  law 
there  is  no  transgression  and  no  penalty.  The  question  of  the, 
need  of  atonement  as  a  ground  for  justification  cannot  possibly 
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come  up,  for  Bach  qnestionB  can  only  present  themselves  with- 
in the  sphere  of  ^'  instituted  government,"  which  exists  only  in 
the  service  and  for  the  use  of  redemption,  under  which  penalty 
is  only  "  a  milling  and  grinding  "  process  for  simple  recovery.  It 
cannot  be  raised  within  the  sphere  of  *^  law  before  government," 
for  in  that  sphere  there  is  no  penalty  conceivable  from  which 
we  are  to  be  delivered,  but  only  moral  disorder  from  which  we 
are  to  be  recovered.  Neither  expiation  nor  satisfaction  are 
conceivable,  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  either.  The  right- 
eousness of  God  as  distinguished  from  his  justice  does  not  re- 
quire either.  The  justice  of  God  cannot  demand  either  of  his 
righteousness,  for  his  righteousness  has  ordained  justice  and 
made  penalty  possible  by  introducing  law  in  order  to  redemp- 
tion. From  this  theozy,  conceived  as  possibly  true,  the  author 
'^  legitimates  "  the  following  conceptions : 

1.  That  there  might  be  a  scheme  of  cross,  and  SAcrifioe,  and  restoring  power, 
ev^ry  way  like  that  which  is  executed  in  Christ,  which  nas  nothing  to  do  with 
justice  proper:  being  related  only  to  that  ftMtt  jostlce  which  is  the  blind  eflbct, 
in  moral  natures,  of  a  yiolation  of  their  necessary  law. 

2.  That  instituted  law  is  no  necessary  precondition  of  redemption. 

8.  That  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  his  jus- 
tice, but  includes  all  the  perfections  of  God  in  his  relation  to  the  law  before  gor- 
emment,  and  ne^er  requires  him  to  execute  justice  under  political  analogies, 
save  as  it  first  requires  him  to  institute  an  administratlTe  government  in  the 
same. 

4.  That  law  and  justice  might  be  instituted  as  co-fkctors  of  redemption,  haTing 
it  for  their  object  to  simply  work  with  redemption,  and  serve  the  same  ends  dL 
spiritual  renovation— if  there  was  a  prior  fall,  under  the  law  before  government 
tiiey  naturally  would  be. 

6.  That  justifioation  need  not  have  any  reference  to  Gk>d's  justice,  and  proba- 
bly has  not,  but  only  to  a  reconnection,  by  faith,  with  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  a  ponsoiously  new  confidence,  in  the  seuRc  of  that  connection,    pp.  247-8. 

We  have  given  this  theory  at  greater  length  than  we  intend- 
ed, that  we  might  be  entirely  just  to  the  author,  and  because 
it  is  fimdamontal  to  the  construction  and  defense  of  every  ar- 
gument and  interpretation  which  he  urges. 

That  which  gives  plausibility  to  it  in  the  general  is  the  im- 
pression which  rests  upon  almost  every  mind,  that  analogies 
from  political  governments  are  inadequate  to  express  and  illus- 
trate the  whole  truth  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  an  atoning 
efficacy  in  the  work  of  Christ.    All  men  readily  feel  with  Cole- 
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ridge  that  no  analogies  from  the  coarse  and  imperfect  workings 
of  hnman  law-courts  can  adequately  explain  the  whole  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  They  earnestly  search  after  some 
deeper  and  more  purely  ethical  truth  beneath  this  artificial 
stmctare  of  which  hnman  government  is  but  an  inadequate 
analogon.  This  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  the  infelicitous 
and  distasteful  habit  of  carrying  these  analogies  to  extremes,  of 
drawing  out  and  illustrating  from  the  relations  of  human  rule 
and  authority  in  minute  detail,  thus  belittling  the  whole  sub- 
ject by  bringing  in  many  particulars  which  it  is  felt  have  no 
possible  relation  to  the  truth  to  be  illustrated.  While  the  the- 
ory that  Christ  literally  suffered  a  penalty  or  literally  payed  s 
debt  simply  offends  the  conscience,  the  '^governmental  theory," 
as  it  is  barbarously  termed,  fails  to  meet  the  taste  and  sense  of 
fitness  by  the  inadequacy  of  its  analogies.  Hence  it  is  in 
many  minds  regarded  with  the  prejudices  of  mere  association 
contracted  from  the  unhappy  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
illustrated.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Bushnell  to  rise  above  or  see 
through  these  analogies  and  reach  the  principle  on  which  they 
rest,  would  naturally  be  greeted  with  favor  by  many  and  would 
prepossess  them  kindly  toward  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tends. 

Another  circumstance  works  strongly  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  fa- 
vor. The  New  Testament,  when  it  treats  of  the  law  of  Moses 
as  an  ''  instituted  government,"  expressly  asserts  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  interest  of  the  scheme  of  redemption.  It  was 
the  "  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  It  says  of  it  also  that 
it  was  ''  added  because  of  transgression."  It  also  asserts  that 
simple  command,  i.  e.,  what  the  author  calls  ''  will  force  em- 
barked "  excites  hostility  in  the  heart  determined  to  disobey, 
and  is  fitted  to  provoke  both  resistance  and  despair.  With  the 
law  a0  operating  to  such  effects,  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
recovering  and  forbearing  love  are  contrasted  as  introducing 
motives  nobler  in  their  character  and  more  genial  in  their  op- 
eration. It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  for  evangelical  in- 
terpreters of  the  modem  school  to  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  higher  conception  of  law  than  that  of  a  positive  and  '*  insti- 
tuted government "  like  the  Mosaic  system.  They  have  also 
fallen  into  tlie  habit  of  speaking  of  the  motives  and  infiuences 
which  come  from  law  of  every  kind  as  essentially  inferior  to 
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those  irom  love,  and  as  made  neceesary  by  the  circiimstaiice  that 
man  by  the  apoetaay  had  fallen  below  the  plane  in  which  holi- 
nesB  coald  assert  upon  him  its  direct  and  higher  attractions. 

We  think  these  interpretations  of  the  apostolic  reasonings 
concerning  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  depreciation  of  the  moral 
law  as  less  amiable  in  its  aspect  than  love,  are  superficial 
and  erroneous.  We  believe  that  what  Dr.  Bushnell  calls  law 
eternal  and  necessary,  as  illustrated  through  the  Mosaic  law,  is 
often  the  real  theme  of  the  apostolic  reasoning,  when  the  two 
are  not  formally  distinguished.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
when  Paul  speaks  of  law  in  the  higher  sense  he  never  concedes 
that  its  authority  is  less  reasonable  and  its  motives  less  ethical, 
than  are  the  influence  and  attractions  of  the  Gospel.  If  Dr. 
Bushnell  has  turned  the  interpretations,  which  are  sanctioned 
by  so  high  authority,  to  the  service  of  his  own  metaphysical 
theory,  we  cannot  be  surprised.  Perhaps  the  use  to  which  he 
has  applied  them  will  induce  a  revision  of  these  interpretations 
and  conceptions. 

We  return  to  the  distinction  itself— between  "  impersonal 
law "  and  law  by  command  and  will-force.  The  author  ob- 
serves that  the  distinction  may  be  only  ideal,  so  far  as  the  or- 
der of  time  and  of  fact  is  concerned.  The  precedence  of  law 
over  government  is  only  in  the  order  of  thought  and  of  dig- 
nity. ^'  There  is  really  no  real  precedence  in  time,  but  only  a 
precedence  of  rational  order.  Instituted  government  is  to  all 
created  subjects  of  God  as  old  as  ideal  principle,  and  they  nev- 
er had  a  moment  under  this,  before  coming  under  the  other." 
We  accept  this  concession  of  the  author,  only  observing  in 
passing  that  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  all  created  subjects 
of  God  must  be  sinners  from  the  first,  if  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
ist they  find  themselves  under  that  "  instituted  government " 
which  is  of  use  only  to  redeem.  But  leaving  this  thought, 
we  assert  that  this  ideal  distinction  upon  which  every- 
thing depends  is  not  correctly  taken,  and  utterly  fails  to  war- 
rant the  difference  made  between  the  righteousness  and  justice 
of  God,  and  the  relations  of  either  to  penalty  and  a  required 
expiation.  The  ideal  distinction  we  think  is  not  correctly  ta- 
ken, for  the  following  reasons.  Right  cannot  in  the  mind  of 
either  Creator  or  creature  be  a  purely  impersonal  relation.  In  its 
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very  nature  it  involves  a  conception  of  authority,  and  author- 
ity BuppoeeB  a  person  exercising  government  and  imposing  law. 
In  the  ideal  state,  before  government  is  conceived  to  be  insti- 
tuted, even  when  there  are  no  created  subjects,  there  is  still 
government  and  law,  and  possible  penalty  in  every  essential 
feature.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  there  is  a  ^'  necessary, 
everlasting,  ideal  law  of  right  which  simply  to  think  is  to  be 
forever  obliged  by  it."  Bi^t  the  question  at  once  arises,  What 
is  it  to  be  obliged  ?  What  are  the  elements  and  what  the  pro- 
cess? We  answer,  to  be  obliged,  there  must  be  an  obliging 
person.  In  case  that  person  be  sole  and  single,  the  person 
obliges  himself,  imposes  upon  himself  as  a  law  the  eternal  re- 
lation which  his  mind  perceives  in  his  very  constitution,  and  to 
the  excellence  of  which  he  assents.  We  will  not  dispute  the  as- 
sertion of  the  author  that  moral  distinctions  are  like  those  of 
space  and  time,  and  number  and  quantity.  We  are  forward 
to  add,  as  he  does,  that  ^'  it  is  the  distinction  of  the  moral  Idea  of 
Bight,  that  it  is  the  monarch  principle  of  the  soul.  It  puts  all 
moral  natures  under  an  immediate  indefeasible  bond  of  sover- 
eignty." But  we  add  what  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice,  viz, 
that  it  can  do  this  only  as  every  moral  person  becomes  a  lawgiver 
to  himself,  imposing  the  idea  upon  himself  as  a  law  and  holding 
himself  to  reward  and  penalty  as  the  sure  retributfon.  There 
cannot,  even  ideally  conceived,  be  law  before  govern ment.  The 
moral  law  involves  government,  the  self-government  of  the 
being  who  discerns  it,  whether  he  be  God  or  man.  Hooker  well 
observes,  first  concerning  the  source  of  the  moral  relation, 
"  The  Being  of  Qod  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his  working  for  that 
perfection  which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  which  He 
doth ;"  and  again,  "  That  law  eternal  which  God  Himself  hath 
made  to  Himself,  and  thereby  worketh  all  things  whereof  He 
is  the  cause  and  author."  "  Nor  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  of 
God  any  whit  abated,  let,  or  hindered  by  means  of  this ;  be- 
cause the  imposition  of  this  law  upon  Himsdf  is  Ris  own  free 
arid  voluntary  act.  This  law  tlierefore  we  may  name  eternal, 
being  that  order  which  Gt)d  before  all  ages  hath  set  down  with 
Himself,  for  EUmself  to  do  all  things  by."  In  respect  to  cre- 
ated beings  in  that  ideal  state  in  which  no  ^'  instituted  govern- 
ment "  is  recognized,  the  Apostle  declares,  "  these  having  not 
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the  law  are  a  law  unto  themBelves."  Nor  is  this  a  mere  fiction 
of  Bpeech  ;  the  government  of  a  moral  being  over  himself  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  governments,  its  law  is  the  most  po- 
tent of  all  laws,  its  sanctions  are  the  most  binding  of  all  sanc- 
tions, its  self-assigned  rewards  are  the  most  winning,  its  self- 
inflicted  panishments  are  the  most  terrible.  By  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  the  same  authority  by  which  God  reigns  over  Him- 
self He  will  reign  over  others.  He  will  not  wait  for  sin  to  oc- 
cur before  He  'institutes  "  government.  As  soon  as  moral  be- 
ings begin  to  exist  and  are  known  to  be  existent,  we  ask  and 
answer,  in  Dr.  BushnelFs  language,  *'  is  there  anything  that 
God  will  certainly  undertake  ?  His  infinite  righteousness  eon- 
tains  the  answer ;  for  by  that  He  is  everlastingly  fastened  in 
profoundest  homage  to  the  law,  and  almost  as  certainly  to  the 
well  being  of  all  moral  natures  related  with  Himself  to  the 
law.  He  will  therefore  regard  Himself  elected  by  His  own 
transcendent  powers  of  will  and  working  to  assume  the  chai^ 
of  a  Euler  and  will  institute  government " — no,  not  institute  a 
government  in  Dr.  B's  sense,  but  He  begins  to  govern  others 
by  reenacting  the  law  which  they  have  imposed  on  themselves 
as  the  law  which  He  imposes  on  them.  This  influence  is  not,  be 
it  observed,  different  in  kind,  only  in  degree,  from  that  influence 
which  He  has  used  with  Himself,  and  they  with  themselves. 
As  He  reigns  over  Himself  by  His  sensibility  to  His  own  ap- 
probation or  the  reverse,  so  He  reigns  over  others  by  their  sen- 
sibility to  the  approbation  of  another  being  than  themselves, 
ruling  in  all  cases  in  the  interest  of  moral  rectitude,  or  it  would 
be  no  moral  rule  at  all. 

The  denial  to  God  of  this  personal  authority  over  others  till 
sin  requires  its  interposition,  is  a  denial  of  God's  essential 
rights  as  a  person.  The  supposition  that  if  there  were  no  sin 
there  would  be  no  personal  authority  or  will-force  embarked, 
is  essentially  mischievous  in  its  principle.  It  tends  to,  nay  it 
symbolizes  most  intimately  with  the  atheistic  or  pantheistic  di- 
rection of  modem  thought — the  one  comprehensive  and  dam- 
ning evil  of  its  denial  to  God,  of  the  reality  of  personal  existence, 
and  of  the  lawful  exercise  and  influence  on  the  universe  of  his 
personal  authority  and  his  personal  rights.  We  quote  gladly 
from  Dr.  BushneU  himself,  the  following  passage  as  looking  in 
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the  oppoBite  direction :  "We  do  not  like  in  fact  to  call  it  a  gov- 
ernment, for  that  is  not  relational  enough  to  meet  our  feeling, 
but  we  drop  the  institutional  conception,  taking  up  the  personal 
and  calling  it  King — Ood  is  King,  that  is  government  enough, 
aud  we  prefer  to  let  our  mind  be  occupied  wholly  with  his  roy- 
alties and  the  homage  due  to  his  attributes."  We  quote  this 
for  two  objects — first,  to  attest  that  Dr.  Bushnell  would  not 
consciously  rob  God  of  his  kingly  honor,  and  second,  that  in 
the  name  of  those  words  of  his  we  may  ask  his  theory  by  what 
authority  of  reason  or  Scripture  it  refuses  to  accept  God  in 
this  relation  of  governing  King,  in  the  ideal  state  of  law  before 
government  and  before  sin.  Is  not  God  always  a  governing 
king  ? — with  personal  authority,  with  venerable  law,  by  the 
very  fact  that  He  is  naturally  great  and  morally  good,  that  is, 
by  the  glory  by  which  He  is  the  Living  God  t 

We  reject  this  fundamenal  theory  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  as  facti- 
tious in  its  inception,  as  superficial  in  its  philosophy,  as  demor- 
alizing in  its  operation,  and  as  pantheistic  in  its  affinities.  But  if 
the  theory  is  untenable  with  the  fundamental  distinctions  which 
it  involves  between  law  and  government,  between  right- 
eousness and  justice,  then  the  "conceptions  legitimated  by 
them,"  with  respect  to  the  cross  and  the  work  of  Christ,  must 
fail  also. 

2.  Dr.  Bushnell's  conception  of  the  nature  of  penalty  is 
fatally  defective.  We  ought  rather  to  say  he  does  not  accept 
any  conception  of  punishment  at  all  as  either  supposable  or 
necessary. 

There  is^no  room  for  punishment  within  the  first  condition 
of  existence  supposed  by  him,  which  is  the  sphere  of  imper- 
sonal and  necessary  right.  He  is  logical  enough  to  require  none 
but  to  makeAhe  evil  consequences  of  sin  to  be  only  *•  moral 
disorder."  Under  the  second — that  is,  within  the  sphere  of 
"  instituted  government " — there  is  evil  in  abundance.  But  as 
this  evil  is  appointed  for  the  ends  of  redemption  from  sin  already 
incurred  it  cannot  be  penalty.  These  evils  are  called,  indeed, 
by  the  author  collectively  '*  retributive  causations,"  but  the 
proper  sense  of  retribution  is  not  assigned  them.  They  are 
all  set  forth  as  designed  to  chasten,  to  humble,  to  disap- 
point, to  "  mill  and  grind  "  the  soul  till  it  is  brought  into  a  con- 
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dition  of  attention  and  openness  to  the  more  ethical  and  grar 
ciouB,  the  more  spiritaal  and  softening  appliances  of  self-sac- 
rificing and  pardoning  love.  Even  the  eternal  punishment 
which  he  describes,  as  first  declared  and  clearly  threatened  by 
Christ,  doesn  ot  exclude  the  distinctive  element  of  penalty, 
while  the  whole  drift  of  the  illustrations  of  its  possible  nature 
and  of  the  answers  to  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  it, 
wholly  excludes  the  conception  of  penalty  proper.  We  may 
say  with  truth,  that  there  is  only  a  single  sentence  here  and 
there  of  this  entire  volume  in  which  the  proper  conception  of 
penalty  is  recognized  as  possible,  or  accepted  as  real  All  the 
reasonings  of  the  author,  both  direct  and  indirect,  would  seem 
to  authorize  the  conclusion  that  he  holds  no  such  doctrine,  and 
scarcely  knows  what  the  conception  is,  as  it  is  held  and  applied 
by  others. 

Penalty  or  punishment  in  the  ethical  sense  of  the  word,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  not  physical  evil  alone,  whether  endured 
in  the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  that  peculiar 
pain  which  the  soul  suffers  from  the  displeasure  of  a  person 
for  disobedience  to  his  will.  Any  form  of  evil  may  be  the 
means  of  expressing  or  impressing  this  displeasure,  but  the 
evil  becomes  penalty  only  so  far  it  conveys  personal  displeas- 
ure. If  the  will  is  right,  the  person  displeased  is  morally  per- 
feclT;  if  the  sufferer  condemns  himself,  and  assents  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  will  of  the  person  displeased,  and  his  own  desert 
of  the  displeasure  expressed,  then  punishment  is  endowed  with 
moral  quality  and  is  applied  as  a  moral  force.  Any^  amount  of 
evil  not  connected  with  moral  ill  desert,  and  not  designed  to 
manifest  the  displeasure  of  a  moral  person,  is  not  moral  penalty. 
Evil  designed  to  reclaim,  however  much  it  may  suggest  his 
displeasure,  if  it  suggests  or  conveys  it  as  a  monition  to  re- 
pentance, is  not  retributive  but  reformatory.  Penalty,  as  a  moral 
force,  is  also  a  force  of  the  greatest  moral  dignity.  It  is  used  by 
all  beings  who  have  any  sense  of  personal  power  or  of  personal 
rights.  All  men  respond  to  it  as  an  influence  which  may  be 
rightfully  exercised  over  themselves.  That  God  should  employ 
what  is  the  essential  element  of  punishment,  viz,  the  expres- 
sion of  His  personal  displeasure,  ought  to  be  an  axiom  in  the- 
ology.   How  far  He  may  use  it  and  for  what  ends,  whether  for 
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simple  retribntion  in  any  case,  or  only  for  reformation,  is  a  qnes- 
tion  that  is  fairly  open  to  debate,  but  that  this  peculiar  infln- 
enoe  is  one  that  is  natural  and  Intimate  ought  not  be  an 
open  question.  That  Dr.  Bushnell  has  never  recognized  this 
truth  Q^cept  in  the  most  incidental  way,  and  has  left  out  of  his 
theories  the  commanding  and  distinctive  element  of  punish* 
ment,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise.  If  he  had  given  even  a 
slight  attention  to  that  in  punishment  which  gives  it  dignity 
and  moral  force,  he  surely  could  not  have  represented  the  mo- 
tives derived  from  God's  personal  authority,  and  his  expressed 
will,  as  appealing  to  the  lower  grade  of  sentiments,  or  as  oper- 
ating within  the  sphere  of  prudence  and  self-interest,  and  as 
therefore  only  secondary  in  rank  and  temporary  in  application. 
Certainly  he  would  have  made  it  appear  more  prominently  as 
an  element  of  the  **  retributive  causations"  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subjected  in  the  present  life.  He  could  not  have  failed 
to  recognize  it  as  bearing  some  share  at  least  in  that  combina- 
tion of  evils  assigned  to  the  rejectors  of  the  Oospel,  which  so 
unwittingly  tor  his  theory,  but  so  truly  for  the  feet,  he  describes 
by  ^^  a  form  of  words  having  such  vindictive  energy  that  there 
is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  human  language  to  match 
it—*  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.' " 

The  non-recognition  or  the  suppression  of  this  essential  ele- 
ment is  but  another  example  of  die  affinities  of  Dr.  BushnelPs 
entire  scheme  with  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  modem  think- 
ing. Not  only  has  God  His  rights  as  a  person  so  far  forth  as 
to  be  entitled  to  rule  His  own  universe  by  the  force  of  law,  but 
He  is  morally  bound  to  exercise  those  rights  in  the  use  of  His 
displeasure  as  a  penal  power.  To  deny  this,  or  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  as  an  actual  force  in  the  moral  universe,  is  to  move 
in  the  direction  away  from  the  just  recognition  of  God's  per- 
sonality. It  is  not  chiefly  to  the  existence  of  God  as  a  person 
that  the  modem  irreligionist  objects,  but  it  is  to  the  use  of  His 
influence  for  moral  ends  in  the  way  of  interference  and  re- 
straint that  he  feels  most  strongly  opposed.  To  the  necessity 
that  God  should  be  brought  out  from  his  infinitudes,  and 
brought  within  human  relations  so  as  to  be  grasped  by  human 
thought,  Dr.  Bushnell  has  always  responded,  whenever  he  has 
insisted  upon  the  incarnation  as  essential  to  an  efficient  the- 
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ifim.  He  has  stFongly  emphasized  the  necessity  and  power  of 
the  manifestations  of  God's  personal  love,  in  order  that  He  may 
move  and  sway  our  human  feelings.  He  has  declared  that 
this  love  mast  be  self-sacrificing  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the 
sensibilities  hardened  by  selfishness  and  sin.  80  far  h^  moves 
in  the  right  direction.  But  when  he  denies  or  ignores  those 
acts  which  give  moral  energy  to  the  personality  of  God — acts  of 
law  and  penalty — he  moves  in  the  direction  opposite.  He 
goes  further  when  he  ignores  their  dignity  and  their  moral  ele- 
vation. He  goes  still  farther  when  he  dishonors  these  influences 
by  making  them  address  our  lower  sentiments.  He  degrades 
even  the  retribations  which  he  acknowledges  to  meaningless 
inflictions  of  physical  evil.  In  all  these  positions  he  sets  himself 
strongly  and  surely  towards  the  denial  of  the  very  relations 
through  which  God's  personality  becomes  effective.  He  moves 
towards  the  abrogation  of  the  most  sacred  rights,  the  most  im- 
perative duties,  the  most  awful  prerogatives  that  can  be  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  personal  Jehovah. 

The  theory  of  punishment  adopted  by  any  theologian  must 
by  a  logical  necessity  determine  his  theory  of  atonement.  The 
atonement  is  by  its  very  nature  an  act  which  is  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  punishment.  He  who  with  Dr.  Bushnell  does 
not  believe  in  the  need  of  penalty  as  an  expression  of  God's 
displeasure,  must  deny  that  atonement  is  either  possible  or  ne- 
cessary. He  who  holds  that  the  infliction  of  so  much  positive 
evil,  whether  inflnite  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  a  vindication  of 
justice,  no  matter  whether  it  falls  on  the  gailty  or  not,  can 
easily  construct  a  theory  of  the  atonement  by  providing  some 
substitute  who  is  capable  of  suffering  the  penal  evil.  But  the 
fiction  or  constructive  act  by  which  Christ  is  counted  a  sinner 
in  order  that  he  may  be  punished  as  a  sinner,  imparts  neither 
ill  desert  to  the  sufferer,  nor  penal  significance  to  his  suffer- 
ing. Where,  on  such  a  theory,  can  be  the  ethical  value,  where 
the  moral  significance  of  either  penalty  or  at^onement  ?  The  the- 
orist who  holds  that  ^'  the  emotion  of  anger  ^against  sin  is  consti- 
tutional to  the  Deity,"  which  "God  himself  placates  by  a  per- 
sonal self-sacrifice  that  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  creature,"  may 
call  the  emotion  "  ethical "  and  the  propitiation  a  satisfaction  of 
justice,  but  he  does  not  thereby  make  the  anger  of  God  an  eth- 
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ical  sentiment,  nor  the  penalty  a  moral  power,  nor  the  atone- 
ment a  Batisfaction  of  any  moral  claim. 

It  is  singular  that  those  who  hold  these  theories,  and  are  the 
loudest  to  talk  aboat  the  necessity  of  vindicating  justice,  and 
of  maintaining  eternal  principles,  do  in  fact  propound  theories 
which  have  nothing  ethical  in  their  principles  and  which  over- 
ride the  requirements  of  justice  in  their  operation.  They  accept 
simple  evil  as  an  offset  against  the  deserved  penalty,  no  matter 
whether  it  falls  on  the  innocent  or  guilty,  no  matter  whether 
it  does,  or  does  not,  express  a  displeasure  that  is  deserved  and 
just  In  this  penalty,  as  they  conceive  it,  God  as  a  person  is 
not  expressed — his  feelings  are  not  involved,  his  displeasure 
against  the  sinner  is  not  illustrated,  but  his  demand  for  so  much 
suffering  is  simply  appeased.  These  are  the  theologians  who 
are  so  fond  of  charging  against  the  theory  which  finds  in 
both  penalty  and  atonement  a  moral  expression  of  God's  per- 
sonal character,  '^  a  theatrical  inculcation  of  principles  which 
were  not  truly  involved  in  the  case,''  and  who  say  that  ^'  it 
degrades  the  infinite  work  of  Christ  to  the  poor  level  of  a  gov- 
ernmental adjustment,  whereas  it  was  the  most  glorious  exhi- 
bition of  eternal  principles;"* — Principles  indeed  I  What 
principles  can  be  exhibited  on  their  own  theory  except  the  prin- 
ciples of  Shylock  the  Jew  ?  But  this  brings  us  to  another  point. 

3.  Dr.  Bushnell  neither  rightly  understands  nor  successfully 
reftites  the  true  theory  of  the  nature  and  need  of  the  atone- 
ment. This  theory,  when  stated  in  its  most  general  form,  is, 
that  Christ  by  his  humiliation  and  his  death  did  so  manifest 
God  as  to  make  it  morally  possible  to  remit  to  the  penitent  and 
believing,  the  penalty  which  their  sins  deserve.  It  starts  with 
a  correct  conception  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  penalty,  viz, 
that  its  value  and  force  consists  in  this,  that  it  expresses  God  as 
displeased  with  sin  and  the  sinner.  It  proceeds  to  show  that 
God  by  the  humiliation  and  death  of  his  Son,  not  only  strik- 
ingly commends  his  redeeming  pity  for  man,  but  does  it  in  such 
a  form  and  under  such  conditions  that  his  love  for  holiness  and 
displeasure  at  sin  are  made  more  conspicuous  than  if  he  had 
expressed  them  by  punishment.  This  theory  we  hold  to  be  the 
true  theory,  because  of  the  positive  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
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tnres ;  concerning  the  intent  of  the  work  of  Christ,  on  the  part 
of  God  ;  concerning  its  actual  expression  of  both  holiness  and 
pitj;  concerning  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  accepted; 
concerning  the  consequences  to  those  who  accept  it  in  their 
acceptance  with  God  for  the  present  and  future  life,  and  in 
their  triumphant  peace  and  hope.  It  is  sometimes  objected 
that  it  makes  the  atoning  work  a  mere  expression.  But 
those  who  thus  object  forget  that  all  the  facts  and  the  goings 
on  of,  the  universe  in  their  construction  and  development  are 
but  expressions  or  manifestations  of  One  majestic  person.  All 
that  he  does  so  far  as  it  has  a  moral  significance  or  influence 
is  but  a  language  through  which  the  invisible  is  interpreted  by 
man.  What  exists  by  his  fiat,  and  what  occurs  by  his  provi* 
dence,  are  none  the  less  realities  because  they  are  also  ex- 
pressions of  God's  spiritual  truth,  and  God's  moral  feelings. 
Heaven  is  a  fact  in  its  fittings,  its  enjoyments,  its  rest,  its  so- 
ciety, its  certainty  of  continuance,  but  it  is  because  these  all  so 
constantly  manifest  and  express  the  complacent  love  of  the 
Bedeeming  God,  that  heaven  has  a  moral  force  as  the  expected 
or  enjoyed  reward.  What  were  its  gates  of  pearl  and  walls  of 
gold,  if  the  glory  of  God  did  not  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
were  not  the  light  thereof.  Hell  may  be  dark  and  dismal  in  its 
befittings,  and  miserable  in  its  companionships  and  hopeless  in 
its  prospects,  but  if  God  displeased  were  not  ever  flaming  in  lurid 
characters  along  its  eternal  vaults,  its  penalties  would  have  no 
moral  force.  The  atoning  work  of  Ohrist  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
because  its  moral  force  is  found  in  what  it  expresses  of  God* 
The  humiliation  to  death  of  the  incarnate  Word  is  none  the  less 
a  reality  than  the  creation  of  the  universe.  The  one  expresseB 
the  moral  earnestness  of  the  eternal  Word,  and  his  redeeming 
pity  to  those  who  look  upon  the  cross;  as  *'the  heavens  de- 
clare" the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  same  Word,  by  whom  they 
were  made,  and  are  continually  upholden.  Dr.  Bushnell  does 
not,  it  is  true,  urge  the  objection  to  this  theory,  that  it 
makes  the  atonement  an  act  of  expression.  Indeed  it  is  in  this 
connection,  that  there  dawns  upon  his  mind  for  a  moment  the 
thought  that  punishment  may  have  what  he  conceives  as  a  sec- 
ondary import  of  expression.    He  observes  in  the  sole  passage 
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in  which  this  thoaght  occurs^  ^^Panighment  itself,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  penal  enforcement,  «  «  «  has  be&idee  a 
meet  sacred,  noble  efficacy  in  what  it  exprefises  of  God — the 
determination  of  his  will,  his  righteousness,  in  a  word  his  rec- 
toral  fidelity  to  the  law."  A&ii  aU  the  penal  efficacy  of  the 
"  matter  of  penal  enforcement,"  did  not  consist  in  what  it  ex- 


If  it  be  conceded  that  the  force  of  the  penalty  lies  in  what 
it  expresses  of  Gk>d,  then  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  the  atone- 
meot  to  release  from  penalty  mast  also  be  fonnd  in  what  it  ex- 
presses of  God.  Here  two  questions  arise :  Is  there  need  of 
such  an  expression  to  release  from  penalty !  Is  such  an  ex- 
pression possible  by  the  humiliation  and  death  of  Christ !  We 
need  not  raise  the  first  of  these  questions,  if  we  can  satisfac- 
torily answer  the  second.  If  it  is  possible  that  God  can  so  man- 
ifest himself  in  the  incarnate  and  dying  Son  as  to  accomplish 
the  end  which  punishment  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  then  it  is 
easj  to  believe  that  such  an  expression  ought  to  be  made.  We 
need  not  discuss  the  abstract  question  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement,  if  we  can  show  in  what  way  an  atonement  can  ac- 
tnally  be  made.  The  atonement  may  be  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  possible.  The  question  returns 
upon  us,  is  an  atonement  in  the  sense  defined,  and  by  the  means 
suggested,  possible  to  be  accomplished  t  This  is  the  question  to 
be  asked,  because  we  must  confess  this  theory,  and  indeed 
every  other  theory,  labors  more  here  than  at  any  other  point. 
Many  earnest  thinkers  hesitate  to  accept  in  full  the  ^^  govern ; 
mental  theory,"  because  they  cannot  clearly  see  what  can  be 
manifested  of  God  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his  Son  which 
can  make  this  death  serve  for  the  release  from  punishment.  If 
now  it  can  be  shown  that  what  is  done  and  suffered  does 
express  the  same  moral  purpose,  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
character  which  the  penalty  was  designed  to  manifest,  then  the 
three  problems  of  the  nature,  the  necessity,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  ationement  are  all  solved.  Can  this  be  shown  t  We 
think  it  can  be  shown  to  every  mind  that  is  willing  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  entire  import  of  the  transaction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  the  act  and  its  import  by  any 
analogies  drawn  from  civil  government,  from  political  society, 
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from  human  law  conrts,  or  any  human  institution  or  relation 
whatsoever.  The  reason  is  that  the  analogies,  though  real  so 
far  as  the  similarity  holds,  are  too  imperfect  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  employed.  They  all  fail  adequately 
to  illustrate  the  grand  and  unique  transaction  which  they  are 
designed  to  explain.  Kot  only  do  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
but  the  incompetence  of  the  analogy  and  the  poverty  of  the 
analogon,  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  truth  and  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  weakness  and  ill-success  of  the  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  a  truth  so  great  by  an  analogy  so  insufficient, 
become  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  theory  itself,  in  whose 
service  the  attempt  was  made. 

The  personages  that  are  concerned,  the  interests  that  are  in- 
volved, the  transaction  that  is  performed,  the  effects  that  fol- 
low, so  transcend  anything  with  which  they  may  be  compared, 
that  to  compare  them  at  all  seems  to  degrade  the  truths  that 
are  so  explained.  God,  the  Eternal  King,  reigns  by  a  moral 
authority  which  transcends  the  rightful  prerogative  of  any 
earthly  sovereign.  The  Incarnate  Word  condescends  by  a  hu- 
miliation which  is  beyond  all  imitation.  The  government  is 
conducted  for  ends  and  in  a  spirit  which  no  human  administra- 
tor can  even  feebly  imitate.  The  penalties  are  all  personal  in 
their  meaning  and  binding  force,  and  in  this  refuse  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  operation  of  human  punishments  which  are  ne- 
cessarily impersonal  in  much  of  their  meaning  and  effect.  The 
deliverance,  in  order  to  reach  its  aim,  must  respect  not  merely 
the  outward  actions,  but  the  inner  disposition  of  the  man,  an 
aim  which  no  human  administration  has  the  appliances  to 
reach,  or  the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  success. 

If  we  attempt  to  illustrate  the  atoning  suffering  and  death 
by  any  human  act,  we  cannot  divest  it  of  its  human  relations. 
Into  the  import  of  the  death  of  Ohrist,  then,  must  enter  three 
altogether  peculiar  elements — the  character  of  the  being  who 
suffers,  the  object  for  which  he  suffers,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
suffering  may  be  applied.  That  this  import  may  be  felt,  the 
act  must  also  be  seen  as  the  termination  of  the  life  of  him 
who  dies,  and  as  the  crowning  event  into  which  the  significance 
of  that  life  is  gathered.  It  must  also  be  rightly  interpreted  by 
and  to  the  generation  in  which  it  took  place,  while  the  impres- 
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sions  of  all  that  it  signified,  are  freshly  made  upon  their  sonls. 
To  understand  the  possible  significance  of  the  dying  Redeemer 
we  must  needs  study  the  event  itself,  not  in  its  physical 
circumstances  of  sorrow  and  pain,  but  in  all  the  elements  which 
make  up  its  moral  import.  The  being  who  suflfers,  the  life 
which  his  death  finishes  and  explains,  the  object  for  which  he 
suffers,  the  conditions  through  which  his  suffering  becomes  a 
deliverance,  all  these  must  be  considered  in  order  that  this 
import  may  be  understood.  To  do  justice  to  all  these  elements 
of  moral  significance,  we  must  go  to  the  history  itself,  and 
learn  to  interpret  it  aright.  The  crucifixion  is  not  a  scene  of 
physical  suffering,  a  tragedy  of  agony  and  blood  befalling  a 
person  of  divine  dignity,  which  may  be  set  forth  with  circum- 
stances of  dramatic  effect,  and  made  to  appeal  to  our  physical 
sensibilities  with  moving  pathos.  The  story  of  the  cross, 
when  thus  recited  in  its  physical  detail  by  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  vivid  preacher,  or  as  represented  so  grossly  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  by  pictures  and  statues  of 
the  dead  Jesus — ghastly,  bleeding,  betrayed,  and  suffering — is 
not  the  true  story  of  the  Cross,  so  far  as  it  fails  to  give  the 
moral  import  of  the  scene  which  grows  out  of  the  person,  the 
object,  the  end,  and  the  application  of  this  death. 

To  learii  these,  so  that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  turn  from  the  weak  analogies  of  human  things  to 
the  event  itself  as  it  is  sketched  in  the  Gospels,  and  as  it  was 
interpreted  to  the  living  men  who  saw  Christ  die  for  their  sins, 
and  rise  again  for  their  justification. 

The  Word  is  made  flesh.  God  is  manifest  in  the  flesh,  yet  he 
is  not  all  at  once  manifest  as  God.  He  begins  indeed  as  a  child 
of  rare  innocence,  and  with  a  certain  winning  loveliness,  which 
nothing  but  pure  moral  unselfishness  can  ever  express.  He 
passes  through  youth  in  ways  of  docility  and  obedience,  with 
now  and  then  a  startling  premonition  of  his  divine  relations 
and  his  coming  mission  and  destiny.  He  is  baptized  and 
owned  as  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Eternal  by  a  miraculous  at- 
testation. He  is  introduced  to  his  public  ministry  through  a 
scene  of  temptation,  and  early  learns  to  endure  the  contradiction 
of  the  sinners  whom  he  would  guide  and  save.  He  begins  with 
teaching  the  elementary  truths  concerning  the  character  which 
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befits  the  new  Kingdom  of  Hearen.  He  exemplifies  these 
truths  in  his  own  person,  acting  them  out  by  look  and  deed,  in 
the  varied  occasions  of  a  public  life  which  was  tested  bj  all 
manner  of  provocation,  and  of  a  private  life  that  was  open  to  the 
most  prying  scrutiny.  His  works  of  miracle  attest  his  love 
and  impress  his  teachings  and  support  the  claims  which  he  pru- 
dently but  firmly  asserts.  He  gathers  a  circle  of  disciples 
upon  whose  rude  yet  receptive  natures  his  character  b^ins  to 
make  some  moral  impression  that  prepares  them  to  respond  to 
the  radiance  of  his  higher  glory,  as  it  shines  forth  more  and  more 
brightly  through  its  earthly  investiture.  They  believe  that 
he  is  the  promised  Messiah — the  Son  of  the  living  God— des- 
tined to  be  the  Eedeemer  of  Israel,  the  one  who  in  their  time 
should  restore  the  Ejngdom  unto  Israel.  Bye-and-bye  he  inti- 
mates privately  and  quietly  another  destiny  for  himself— that 
he  must  suffer  and  be  rejected,  and  be  slain  and  be  raised  the 
third  day.  This  they  could  not  receive  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  event  to  justify  and  explain  the  words.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  crisis  of  his  life,  his  love  to  his  followers  be- 
comes more  intense  and  spiritual,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
higher  nature  become  more  full  and  unequivocal.  The  import 
of  his  coming  death,  as  the  power  that  should  give  life,  and 
the  means  that  should  provide  pardon,  is  more  than  once  dis- 
tinctly intimated.  He  dies ;  as  he  must  die  if  he  ventured  into 
a  world  like  this.  He  dies  disgracefully,  he  dies  by  torture,  as 
it  was  in  keeping  that  he  should.  If  he  humbled  himself  so 
far  as  to  become  a  man  who  should  live  for  others  he  must  be 
dragged  down  still  further ;  if  he  displays  such  patient  love  he 
must  expect  to  be  struck  upon  the  face ;  if  he  tries  only  to  re- 
claim and  recover  he  must  expect  to  be  spit  upon  and  bcoui|^. 
He  could  not  show  the  excellence  of  such  strange  tenderness 
for  others,  without  eliciting  and  illustrating  by  way  of  response 
the  malignity  of  the  sin  from  which  he  condescended  to  deliver. 
At  last,  as  was  befitting,  the  sinful  generation  and  people  and 
race  to  whom  he  came,  and  among  whom  he  lived,  did  the  worst 
thing  that  sin  is  capable  of  doing — ^they  nailed  him  to  the  cross 
with  malignant  cruelty  and  scorn.  But  he  is  not  overcome  by 
death.  He  rises,  and  in  the  conquest  which  he  effects  over 
death  he  is  shown  beyond  question  to  be  the  Son  of  God.   Hi^ 
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divine  nature  is  now  attested,  and  this  being  attested,  a  new  im- 
port is  at  once  attached  to  his  life  and  death.  The  radiance  in 
which  the  risen  Redeemer  is  now  transfigured  shines  backward 
over  his  whole  career,  and  puts  a  meaning  into  every  part  of  it 
which  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  before.  It  shines  for- 
ward, also,  and  explains  how  this  sacrifice  could  be  applied,  by 
faith  in  it  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  To  know  that 
this  sacrifice  would  easily  and  naturally  take  such  an  import, 
we  have  only  to  take  a  step  forward  in  the  history.  The  same 
Redeemer  who  had  risen  as  the  attested  Son  of  God,  and  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  eternal  majesty,  reappears  in  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  spiritual  manifestation  that  startles  the  city  and  calls 
its  astonished  citizens  together.  Peter  explains  the  miracle, 
and  urges  the  argument  th^t  he  whom  they  had  crucified  was 
indeed  the  promised  Messiah,  the  now  idsen  and  reigning  God. 
Those  who  are  convinced  of  their  malignant  guilt  are  filled 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  the  deserved  anger,  the  righteous 
punishment  which  they  had  incurred.  They  cry  out,  "  What 
shall  we  do }"  They  saw  in  the  act  which  they  had  done  against 
the  innocent  and  the  just  a  manifestation  of  what  they  were,  and 
they  knew  at  once  what  they  deserved.  Can  we  be  forgiven  I 
Oan  we  be  saved  8  These  are  the  inquiries  which  spring  from  ^ 
their  hearts  and  leap  to  their  tongues.  The  answer  is  ready. 
There  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  in  which  you  can  be  pardoned. 
If  you  will  come  to  the  cross  where  you  hung  him,  and  take  your 
pardon  as  a  gift  from  him,  and  giving  full  faith  to  the  teachings, 
the  character,  and  the  life  of  him  whom  you  have  crucified, 
shall  confess  him  by  baptism  as  your  master  and  Redeemer, 
God  will  pardon  you.  Some  gather  around  the  place  and, 
bitterly  repenting  of  the  sin  by  which  they  crucified  him,  do 
believe  in  him  as  the  ground  of  pardon,  and  confess  their  faith 
in  him  as  their  Lord.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  as  their,  for- 
giveness was  accorded  by  God,  on  the  ground  of  what  Christ 
had  done,  with  the  hearty  consent  of  those  receiving  it,  that 
there  is  also  a  similar  showing  forth  or  manifestation  of  God, 
and  of  the  same  character  in  God,  to  that  which  would 
have  been  effected  by  the  visitation  of  punishment  upon  the 
deed  of  guilt, — ^nay,  which  was  manifested  upon  those  who 
would  not  accept  the  pardon  on  those  terms,  and  were  doomed 
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• 
to  perish  with  their  city  and  nation  ?    Can  any  one  doubt  that 

the  cross  thus  applied  and  accepted  manifests  ^^  the  severity  " 
as  well  as  ^'  the  goodness  "  of  God  ?  The  scene  speaks  for  and 
explains  itself,  when  it  is  viewed  in  its  elements  and  its  ap- 
plication. It  speaks  the  same  truth  to  every  generation  which 
it  spoke  to  the  generation  which  killed  the  Prince  of  life.  It 
is  applied  to  all  in  the  same  import  and  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions. It  ever  declares  the  moral  majesty  and  the  redeeming 
pity  of  our  God. 

The  advantage  of  allowing  the  death  of  Christ  to  explain 
itself  and  suggest  the  true  theory  of  the  atonement,  instead  of 
illustrating  it  by  some  impressive  scene  or  act  from  human  his- 
tory, is  that  in  this  way  we  see  it  with  its  natural  accessories, 
relieved  against  a  real  background,  ^nd  growing  out  of  its  le- 
gitimate antecedents.  .The  death  of  Christ  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  incident  of  his  life.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a 
being,  living  at  such  a  time,  should  be  crucified.  That  this  death 
took  place  in  such  a  way,  and  by  such  means,  relieves  our 
theory  from  the  objection  sometimes  urged,  that  God  is  rep- 
resented as  contriving  a  spectacle  of  punishment  for  the 
sake  of  an  impression  of  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  par- 
don sin.  As  we  have  viewed  it,  a  part  of  the  impression  de- 
pends on  the  fact,  and  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  death  is  a 
part  of  the  life,  of  which  it  was  the  crowning  event  and  fitting 
termination.  If  God  was  to  be  present  in  the  flesh  as  a  loving 
and  condescending  revealer  of  the  Infinite  Majesty,  then,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  flesh,  he  must  die  a  shameful  death.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  of  ten  legions  of  angels,  or  the  presence  of  a  chariot  of 
fire  to  take  him  violently  away,  could  avert  such  an  issue. 

If  we  regard  the  death  as  the  culmination  of  the  life,  then  all 
abruptness  in  the  scene,  and  all  impressions  of  effect,  are  at 
once^ removed.  The  death  and  life  constitute  a  unity,  and  be- 
come the  matter  and  medium  of  one  manifestation  of  God. 
This  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  Scriptures,  when  they  con- 
nect the  life  with  the  crucifixion  and  death  as  a  continuous 
whole,  forming  a  single  impression,  and  tending  to  the  same 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  Christ  is  invested  with 
peculiar  interest  and  made  especially  prominent  as  the  ground 
of  pardon.    It  is  explained  how,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
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death,  the  blood,  the  cross,  are  the  ever  prominent  themes,  be- 
canse  they  gather  into  themselves  and  intensify  the  impression 
of  the  incarnation  and  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  inciden- 
tal to  his  life,  then  it  conld  not  be  so  essential  as  the  condition 
of  pardon.  An  event  that  occurred  from  the  reaction  of  Jew- 
ish malignity  conld  not,  it  is  nrged,  have  been  so  essential  in 
the  movements  of  God's  administration  as  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  the  question  whether  or  not  man  could  be  forgiven  of 
God';  and  so  the  turning  point  of  another  question,  whether 
God  should  interpose  for  his  pardon ;  and  soK)f  another,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  earth  should  be  constructed  and  fitted  up  as  a 
scene  for  man's  recovery.  To  this  we  reply,  first,  the.  death,  as 
has  been  shown,  fitly  ended  the  life  of  Christ.  If  he  was 
to  be  incarnate,  he  would  be  crucified.  The  humiliation 
to  the  form  of  a  man  involved  humiliation  to  the  cross.  More- 
over, the  one  signifies  the  same  as  the  other.  The  cross  is  only 
more  intense  and  impressive  in  the  degree.  If*  ani  incarnation 
was  contemplated  as  the  ground  or  means  of  redemption,  the 
cross  must  have  been  included.  Second ;  what  is  last  in  its 
occurrence,  and  incidental  and  natural  in  its  place  and  order, 
is  often  foremost  in  significance  and  fundamental  in  the  divine 
economy.  The  tiny  bud,  the  frail  flower,  the  perishing  fruit, 
the  insignificant  seed,  are  produced  last  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  by  the  quiet  processes  of  the  life  of  the  tree,  but  they  are 
the  dominant  idea  which  rule  over  its  existence— the  over- 
mastering end  for  which  it  is  provided,  and  according  to  which 
it  is  trained.  AU  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  tree, 
both  divine  and  human,  contemplate  the  production  of  the 
final  fruitage  that  emerges  without  notice  amid  other  more 
noisy  and  conspicuous  demonstrations.  Even  so  this  death  on 
the  cross  which  occurred  so  naturally  in  the  life  of  one  who 
was  apparently  an  unpopular  Rabbi,  the  report  of  which  occu- 
pied but  a  line  or  two  in  the  dispatches  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  great  enough,  notwithstanding,  to  explain  the  Jewish 
economy  of  sacrifice  which  foreshadowed  it ;  nay,  to  be  set 
forth  as  the  ground  of  God's  forgiving  grace  to  those  sins 
which  had  been  pardoned  during  all  the  centuries  before.  *  It 
was  great  enough  to  warrant  the  declaration,  ''  there  is  none 
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other  name  nnder  heaven  ^ven  among  men  whereby  we  mnst 
be  saved  " — other  foundation  ^^  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid." 
To  the  interpreting  and  forecasting  eye  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
when  exalted  by  divine  illumination — ^the  divine  sufferer  is 
seen  in  the  past  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  slain  from  the  foundsr 
tion  of  the  world ;"  and  in  the  future  ages  his  name  is  heard  as 
the  inspiring  theme  of  that  song  of  the  ransomed  in  which  is 
the  ever  recurring  refrain,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 

The  meaning  of  the  incarnation  and  death  must  of  neces- 
sity be  kept  back  and  out  of  sight,  till  the  work  is  done.  It 
could  not  be  understood  so  long  as  he  who  had  been  in  the 
form  of  God  was  obscured  in  the  form  of  a  man;  but  the 
instant  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power — the  instant  that  he  stood  forth  in  the 
glory  of  his  higher  nature,  the  Judge  of  men,  the  Lord  of  life, 
the  Conqueror  of  death — then  the  import  of  the  death  as  express- 
ing Gk>d  flashed  into  view,  and  the  mystery  that  had  been  hid 
for  ages  was  distinctly  revealed.  Kone  of  the  princes  of  this 
world  knew  it,  "  for  had  they  known  it  they  would  not  have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;"  but  when  the  act  was  completed, 
and  the  God  who  was  in  it  stood  forth,  its  import  in  all  its 
aspects  was  revealed.  The  cross  is  explained  as  a  way  of 
pardon  and  justification,  or  rather  the  cross  explains  itself  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  Who  hangs  upon  it,  and  for  what  He  is 
there. 

We  observe,  again,  in  this  connection,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  more  completely  understood  in  its  import  as  a  mani- 
festation of  God,  when  it  is  consented  to  by  the  repenting 
faith  of  him  to  whose  benefit  it  is  applied.  In  other  words,  it 
can  only  become  an  atonement  in  the  full  import,  when  it  is  seen 
to  have  been  designed  to  be  accepted  by  every  person  who 
gains  a  release  from  penalty.  It  is  not  till  it  is  received  that 
God  is  fully  vindicated,  because  the  act  is  not  fully  understood 
till  then.  Were  God  to  provide  the  death  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  manifesting  his  severity,  and  without  the  understood 
condition  that  it  shall  be  accepted  by  the  grateful  humiliation 
and  consent  of  the  pardoned,  he  would  not  bd  fully  declared. 
But  as  soon  as  a  single  humbled  and  trusting  offender  accepts 
the  gift,  then  all  its  import  is  revealed.    We  are  well  aware 
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that  the  objection  might  be  urged  that  this  would  make  the 
import  of  the  provision  and  the  fnllness  of  God's  gift  depend 
on  its  being  actually  received,  and  also  that  it  would  involve 
some  ethical  content  in  the  act  of  faith  which  accepts  it ;  but 
we  are  content  to  take  our  view  from  the  simple  impressions 
left  by  the  Scriptures,  and  to  waive  the  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate our  assertion  from  every  possible  objection.  We  have 
room  only  to  suggest  that  the  consummated  fact  always  reveals 
completely  the  designed  effect.  Objectively  speaking,  the  act 
itself  is  complete  on  the  part  of  God,  and  its  import  is  really 
expressed,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  by  the  death,  and  explained 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  when  it  takes  effect  by  the 
faith  of  one  believing  soul,  it  is  more  clearly  understood  by  the 
fruit  which  it  bears  and  the  end  to  which  it  is  conducted. 

The  dieory  which  we  have  given,  as  a  theory  that  is  at  once 
Scriptural  and  tenable,  Dr.  Bushnell  neither  understands  nor 
refutes.  We  have  stated  this  theory  in  the  most  general 
terms,  that  it  might  be  free  from  scholastic  phraseology  and 
from  all  theological  and  partisan  associations.  Dr.  Bushnell 
rests  the  refutation  of  it  which  he  attempts,  upon  the  phrase- 
ology that  is  sometimes  used,  that  God,  by  the  death  of  Ohrist, 
expresses  his  **  abhorrence  of  sin.''  Out  of  this  verbal  render- 
ing he  seeks  to  derive  an  argument  thus :  ''  Abhorrence  is  a 
word  of  recoil  simply,  and  not  a  word  of  majesty.  There  is 
no  enforcement,  no  judicial  vigor  in  it."  To  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  answer  in  the  same  verbal  spirit,  that  if  there  is  no  enforce- 
ment in  simple  abhorrence,  there  may  be  enforcement  in 
abhorrence  when  the  abhorrence  is  ^^  enforced  "  by  an  expres- 
sive act.  We  do  not  assert  that  there  is  judicial  vigor  in  it,  for 
that  the  theory  denies ;  but  we  do  insist  that  the  character  is 
expressed  which  would  become  judicial  vigor,  if  judgment 
and  not  pardon  were  required. 

The  second  objection  is,  like  the  first,  directed  against  the 
theory  as  ^'an  abhorrence  theory,"  and' it  lies  ^'in  the  fact 
that  no  abhorrence  at  all  to  sin  is  expressed  in  the  suffering 
and  death  of  Ohrist."  To  this  we  reply  first,  verbally,  that  it 
is  not  abhorrence  which  is  required  to  be  expressed,  but  that 
character  which  would  be  abhorrence  if  abhorrence  were  the 
emotion  called  for ;  second,  really,  that  the  event,  when  con- 
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nected  with  the  pereon  enduring,  the  recovering  love  which 
animates  the  act,  the  object  for  which  and  the  conditions  ander 
which  it  is  applied,  does  speak  forth  both  the  holiness  and 
mercy  of  God.  The  '^severity  is  not  laid  upon  him  to  be 
taken  as  the  sign  of  his  [Ood's]  abhorrence,'^  but  it  is  laid 
upon  Christ  by  man's  malignity,  and  is  voluntarily  suffered  by 
Christ  in  order  that  the  sinner  who  has  shown  the  malignancy 
of  his  sin  in  the  deed,  may  be  freed  from  the  punishment 
which  he  deserves,  by  consenting  to  take  pardon  as  the  gift  and 
in  the  name  of  the  once  incarnate  sufferer  whom  he  had  re- 
jected and  slain,  but  whom  his  faith  exalts  as  his  rightful  Lord 
and  eternal  judge.*  We  have  already  conceded  that  the  deci- 
sive question  in  the  case  is  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Ood's 
severity  is  in  fact  expressed  by  the  suffering  on  the  cross  when 
endured  for  such  an  end.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  to 
be  gained  by  argument ;  it  is  furnished  by  the  direct  impression 
of  the  scene,  when  viewed  in  its  moral  completeness.  Tliat 
an  obstacle  to  free  and  unconditional  pardon  actually  existed 
is  confessed  by  the  c6n8cience  convinced  of  the  fact  and  the 
evil  of  sin.  That  God  removes  it  by  the  suffering  of  Christ 
is  responded  to  by  the  same  conscience,  when  the  offer 
of  pardon  comes  to  it  on  the  ground  of  that  manifestation  of 
God. 

Dr.  Bushnell  does  not  correctly  understand  this  theory  in 
other  important  particulars.  He  conceives  of  it  as  a  theory 
which  has  been  accepted  only  in  New  England,  within  a  cen- 
tury even  here,  and  which  has  been  known  in  no  other  part  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  New  England  divines  have  cer- 
tainly done  much  to  give  it  a  perfected  form,  and  to  free  the 

*  Dr.  BoshneU  contends  that  '*  the  abhorrence  theory "  comes  to  Uie  same 
thing  at  last  as  the  **pauishment  theory,"  because  the  expression  of  Ood's  feel- 
ings is  made  *'  on  account  of  the  law."  But  the  one  theory  makes  Christ  to  en- 
dure evil  as  a  punishment — the  other  makes  him  to  endure  it  that  punishment 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  one  makes  the  evil  endured  **  a  substituted  punish- 
ment/' the  other  makes  it  "  a  substitute  for  punishment."  Dr.  Bushnell  himself 
makes  Ohrist  sustain  "  the  rectoral  honor"  of  God  by  submitting  to  "  the  retrib- 
utive causations"  in  which  man  is  implicated,  and  asserts  that  he  came  that  he 
might,  in  reclaiming  men,  also  accomplish  this  object.  Did  Christ,  therefore,  snf* 
fer  punishment  according  to  his  theory  ?  Let  him  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
theory  which  he  criticises,  which  he  wiU  accept  as  just  for  his  own. 
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propositionB  in  which  it  may  be  stated  from  every  possible 
objection,  bat  it  is  a  very  serioas  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
principles  which  underlie  it  have  been  accepted  only  in  New 
England,  and  were  not  known  in  Theology  before  the  New 
England  divines  began  to  explain  the  Christian  system.  The 
germ  of  this  theory  can  be  found  in  the  reasonings  of  Anselm, 
along  with  the  undeveloped  germs  of  those  theories  which 
were  matured  by  the  divines  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tion after  the  Keformation.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Baur 
and  Neander  that  Auselm  had  not  conceived  the  notion  of  a 
punishment  incurred,  or  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  suffer- 
ing. The  restoration  of  God's  honor,  and  that  not  subjectively 
to  himself,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  the  universe,  was  at  least  as 
prominent  as  the  idea  of  expiation.  This  brings  one  part  of 
his  scheme  into  near  connection  with  the  so-called  govern- 
mental theories.  The  treatise  of  Grotius,  De  SaUsfdctione^ 
was  an  earnest  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians, 
and  a  rational  substitute  for  the  more  ciyide  if  not  morally 
offensive  explanations  which  so  many  of  the  Beformers  adopt- 
ed from  the  Scholastics.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of 
some  points  in  the  scheme  of  Grotius,  and  his  ill  reputation  as 
a  Remonstrant,  his  ground-principles  wrought  like  leaven 
among  all  classes  of  Protestant  theologians.  We  see  the 
traces  of  it  among  the  writings  of  the  more  rational  Galvinists 
of  the  Puritan  Party,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  England.  Cer- 
tainly the  so-called  New  England  theory  is  substantially  re- 
ceived at  the  present  day  in  England  among  multitudes  within 
the  established  church  and  out  of  it,  without  a  thought  that  it 
is  of  New  England  origin.  The  New  School  portion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  once  received  it  en  fnasse^ 
and  were  its  most  zealous  advocates.  The  fact  is  recorded  to 
their  honor  in  the  zealous  fulminations  against  them  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Princeton  Review,"  in  the  uncharitable 
denunciations  to  which  their  prominent  divines  and  theolog- 
ical lights  were  subjected  in  the  same  journal,  and  it  is 
engraved  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  in  the  popular  and  clerical 
accusations  which  led  to  the  excision  of  the  Synods  of  West- 
em  New  York,  and  to  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theories  of  the  atonement  which  are  at 
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preBont  taught  in  that  denomination,  the  time  was  when  this 
theory  was  universally  accepted,  and  it  was  in  that  body  the 
power  of  Ood  nnto  salvation.  It  gave  to  it  its  aggressive 
energy,  its  manly  spirit,  its  earnest  piety,  its  rational  yet 
Christian,  its  stndioos  yet  practical  theology. 

It  may  have  fallen  into  some  discredit  of  late  here  and 
there  in  New  England,  but  not,  as  we  think,  with  the  men 
who  represent  the  best  type  of  the  New  England  spirit.  With 
those  who  seriously  question  its  truth,  from  grounds  of  hesi- 
tating conviction,  we  have  expressed  our  sincere  sympathy. 
But  such  are  not  all  who  dispute  it.  Bome  may  have  contracted  a 
distate  for  it  from  associations  that  are  purely  factitious.  Men 
who  from  philosophical  pretension,  or  foreign  culture,  or  super- 
ficial thinking,  reject  this  view,  will  carry  very  little  weight 
with  their  opinions.  Mere  liUeratewrs  and  dilettanti  in  theology 
may  as  well  hold  one  opinion  as  another,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  and  almost  as  far  as  those  whom  they  in- 
fluence. TrcuKtioual  theologians  who  shape  and  modify  their 
opinions  by  the  authority  of  names,  or  the  phraseology  of 
creeds,  may  live  in  the  past  for  themselves,  but  they  cannot 
nourish  the  present  by  that  which  is  gone,  except  so  far  as  it 
teaches  the  ever  living  truth.  Let  the  dead  theologians  whose 
faces  look  only  to  the  past  bury  again  the  dead  dogmas  which 
they  so  carefully  exhume,  and  would  reinstate  among  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  living.  The  political  theologians,  who  shape  their 
creed  by  considerations  of  ecclesiastical  affinity,  will  not  be 
likefy  to  retain  the  New  England  theology,  if  tibeir  hearts  do 
not  cleave  to  the  New  England  institutions.  The  orihodoxical 
[not  the  truly  orthodox]  theologians  will,  of  course,  prefer  the 
old  and  well  sounding  phrases  that  mean  nothing  to  the  intellect 
but  are  imposing  to  the  ear,  especially  if  they  can  use  them  as 
a  sounding  brass,  through  which  to  proclaim  their  own  superior 
zeal  for  the  faith,  or  as  forms  of  brawling  accusation  against 
those  whom  they  would  malign.  But  enough  and  more  than 
enough  of  thoughts  of  this  kind.  The  question  is  of  little  in- 
terest, who  have  taught  this  or  that  theory,  or  where  it  has  be^ 
received,  or  whether  it  is  called  by  one  name  or  another.  The 
only  matter  of  importance  is,  what  is  true,  and  what  can  be 
defended  by  a  sound  philosophy  and  rational  interpretation. 
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4.  Dr.  Boshnell  is  at  fault  in  the  most  efiBential  feataree  of 
his  theory  of  the  Bacrificial  system  and  its  symbolic  import. 

We  say  the  most  essential  features  of  this  theory — ^for  with 
▼ery  many  of  his  positions  we  heartily  concur.  We  agree  with 
him  that  the  sacrificial  system  is  natural  to  all  rude  nations, 
and  that  whether  it  originally  sprung  from  divine  institution  or 
not,  it  couM  not  have  been  accepted  unless  it  satisfied  a  want 
in  man's  nature,  and  spoke  directly  to  his  heart.  What  this 
natural  import  is,  should  be  gathered  not  from  any  possible 
accommodation  of  it  to  the  work  of  Ohrist,  or  any  typical  fore- 
shadowing which  was  found  to  be  convenient  or  thought  to  be 
desirable,  and  therefore  was  assumed  to  be  real.  The  sacri- 
ficial system  could  not  serve  as  a  system  of  types,  unless  it  had 
a  primary  and  obvious  import  of  its  own,  which  would  qualify 
it  to  prefigure  a  spiritual  reality ;  nor  will  the  reasoning 
from  any  correspondence  or  fulfillment  hold  unless  the  system 
to  be  fulfilled  had  an  import  which  corresponded  in  part  to  that 
which  fulfilled  it.  Moreover,  we  concede  that  sacrifices,  even 
sacrifices  involving  death,  were  used  on  occasions  of  thanks- 
giving and  consecration,  as  well  as  those  of  penitence  and  the 
deprecation  of  evil.  We  hold  with  him  that  these  acts  of 
sacrifice  constituted  a  symbolic  liturgy  which  was  used  on 
every  occasion,  and  was  fitted  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  every 
form  of  feeling  and  every  attitude  of  worship.  It  was  required 
by  and  for  a  people  who  had  '^  not  yet  come  to  the  age  of  re- 
flection. They  know  nothing  about  piety  or  religious  expe- 
rience, as  reflectively  defined,  preached,  tested  by  words. 
*  *  *  Of  course  they  are  religious  beings,  guilty 
beings,  but  these  deep  ground-truths  of  their  nature  work  out 
in  them,  from  a  point  back  of  their  distinctive  consciousness ; 
felt  only  as  disturbances,  not  discovered  mentally  in  their 
philosophic  nature  and  reality.  !N'ow  to  manage  such  a  people 
and  train  them  towards  himself,  Gk>d  puts  them  in  a  drill  of 
action,  works  upon  them  by  a  transactional  liturgy,  and  ex- 
pects, by  that  means,  to  generate  in  them  an  implicit  faith,  sen- 
timent, piety,"  &c.,  &c.  All  this  we  hold  to  be  true  and  im- 
portant. We  know  no  theologian  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of 
respect  who  would  not  assent  to  all  these  propositions. 

From  these  general  views,  the  author  proceeds  to  lay  down 
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what  he  conBiders  tho  starting  point  or  key-note  to  the  entire 
Bystem.  ^'  It  begins  at  a  point,"  he  says,  ^*  or  base  note  of 
action,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
cnlttM^  or  the  sacrifices  of  any  heathen  religion.  Moving  on 
results  of  purity  or  purification  from  sin,  it  supposes  impurity, 
and  lays  this  down  as  a  fundamental  figure,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  footing  of  ceremonial  uncleanliness.  *Then  the 
problem  is  to  cleanse  or  hallow  the  unclean."  This,  and  nothing 
besides,  Dr.  Bushnell  thinks  to  be  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial and  the  sacrificial  system.  In  other  words,  lustration  or 
ceremonial  cleansing,  as  symbolizing  inward  purity,  is  ^^  the  fun- 
damental figure"  which  exhausts  the  entire  import  of  this  sys- 
tem. When  ceremonies  are  employed  to  make  pure  that  which 
is  by  the  law  unclean,  when  garments  are  changed,  when 
water  is  sprinkled,  when  the  victim  is  slain,  over  whom  the 
priest  had  confessed  the  sins  of  one  or  many,  and  the  blood 
is  applied  to  those  in  whose  behalf  the  victim  was  sacrificed — 
the  whole  import  of  each,  and  all  of  these  acts  is  expressed 
in  the  phrases  to  make  inwardly  pure  and  holy. 

Of  these  points  of  the  theory,  as  thus  far  explained,  we  ob- 
serve that  simple  lustration  is  not  unknown  to  the  heathen 
ritual,  would  scarcely  be  denied.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  figures 
very  largely  in  their  ceremonies.  Water,  and  fire,  and  in- 
cense, and  all  manner  of  preliminary  rites,  figure  very  promi- 
nently in  these  systems.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  in 
those  rites  it  is  not  specially  significant  ot  inward  purity.  On 
the  contrary,  lustration  or  ceremonial  cleansing  signifies  in  the 
heathen  rites  only  consecration  and  acceptdbleness  to  the  Betty. 
Uncleanliness  of  person  or  apparel,  of  the  place  and  imple- 
ments of  worship,  is  offensive,  because  it  is  displeasing  in  itself, 
and  because  it  betokens  irreverence.  This  shows  why  it  gave  the 
fundamental  figure  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
were  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  a  chosen  people,  ^*  a  King- 
dom of  Priests,"  a  holy,  i.  e.,  a  consecrated  nation.  Hence,  they 
were  to  be  choice  in  their  food,  in  their  personal  habits,  in 
the  thousand  minute  particulars  of  their  ritual  and  nianners, 
by  which  they  were  to  be  ever  reminded  of  their  special  rela- 
tion to  God.  When  they  had  become  unclean,  when  by  acci- 
dent or  design  they  had  broken  these  rules,  they  were  to  be 
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made  clean  again  by  appropriate  ceremonies  of  lustration. 
Acceptableness  to  Ood,  a  state  of  rightness  or  favor  with  God, 
justification  even,  were  much  more  directly  suggested  than 
purity  of  heart,  even  by  what  Dr.  Bushnell  takes  to  be  the 
grand  conception  of  the  sacrificial  system,  viz.,  the  conception 
of  lustration  or  cleanness.  It  is  true  that  inward  purity  was 
afterwards  .evolved,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first  and 
leading  conception.  Even  the  order  of  suggestion  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  was  not  that  indicated  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 
Cleanness  meant  first  physical  cleanness,  next  acceptableness  to 
God,  or  rightness  with  the  ritual,  next  freedom  irom  whatever 
is  offensive  in  transgression,  whether  the  sin  were  external  or 
internal.  The  loss  of  God's  favor  enters  always  as  an  element  in- 
to the  idea  of  uncleanliness.  This  thought  has  greater  import- 
ance than  it  seems  to  have  at  first,  to  any  one  who  follows  it 
out  in  the  explanation  of  the  kindred  words  which  are  used  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  To  cleanse  from  sin,  whether  ritual  or 
moral,  suggests  first  the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  God's  favor, 
and  second  the  idea  of  internal  purification. 

Psychologically  considered,  also,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is 
in  fact  developed  to  the  consciousness  fetr  earlier  than  that  of  the 
inward  pollution  of  sin.  That  which  in  the  order  of  time 
first  awakens  the  soul  to  reflection  upon  and  the  discernment 
of  moral  distinctions,  is  the  discovery  that  we  have  dis- 
pleased others.  We  then  ask  ourselves  is  their  displeasure  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.  This  puts  us  upon  the  efforts  of  in- 
quiry whether  we  ourselves  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  acts, 
bo  in  our  relation  to  God,  guilt,  iU-desert,  danger,  are  the  con- 
ceptions which  are  first  evoked  and  prominently  expressed. 
The  pollution  of  sin  is  a  conception  which  comes  later  still,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  distinguishable  from  personal  ill-desert,  it 
signifies  the  degradation  of  the  soul,  from  its  high  destiny,  its 
base  subjection  to  animal  and  irascible  passions,  and  its  entang- 
ling servitude  to  evil  habits.  Even  when  this  conception  is  ma- 
tured and  developed,  it  by  no  means  displaces  or  removes  the 
sense  of  guilt  or  ill-desert  from  ourselves  and  firom  other  good 
beings,  and  above  all  from  God. 

But  should  we  admit  that  lustration  or  ceremonial  cleansing 
had  respect  to  the  inward  purification  only,  it  would  be  difii- 
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cult  to  666  how  th6  application  of  the  blood  of  a  slain  victim 
coold  be  limited  to  ezpreae  inward  cleansing,  except  by  a 
aenee  which  is  obviondy  secondary  and  plainly  derived. 

But  before  we  pursue  this  point  further,  we  ought  to  consid- 
er positively  whether  the  offering  of  a  slain  viotini  did  not 
necessarily  symbolize  the  confession,  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
er, that  his  sin  deserved  an  evil  like  that  which  his  victim  in- 
curred. It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  taking  of  life  in  ordi- 
nary cases  signified  nothing  to  the  Jews,  nor  that  the  pain 
attending  the  slaughter  would  not  awaken  a  responsive  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  a  pastoral  people.  The  question  is  not  whether 
these  evils  and  pains  would  be  noticed  in  ordinary,  but  whether 
they  could  be  left  unconsidered  in  extraordinary  circumstanoea. 
We  know  when  covenants  were  made  among  the  earliest  and 
rudest  tribes,  that  animals  were  slain  by  or  in  the  name  of 
both  the  contracting  parties,  and  that  the  act  was  understood 
to  declare  that  each  invoked  upoti  himself  the  fate  of  the 
slaughtered  victims  in  case  he  should  be  false.*  In  all  such 
cases  death,  painful  death,  is  actually  made  to  signify  deserved 
evil.  In  this  spirit  and  sense  Moses  ratified  his  law  as  a  cove- 
nant with  the  people,  b^  sprinkling  the  blood  of  calves  and  of 
goats,  and  saying  ^'  this  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which 
God  hath  enjoined  unto  you.^'f  If  slaughter  could  symbolize 
to  a  rude  people  evil  possibly  or  really  incurred  in  the  case  of 
a  covenant,  it  could  do  the  same  in  the  act  of  sacrifice. 

Upon  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  we  cannot  see  the  import  of  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  by  sprinkling  the 
worshiper.  In  blood  there  is  nothing  physically  cleansing ;  it 
is  only  as  the  blood  to  a  rude  people  is  the  most  obvious 
physical  symbol  of  the  mysteriously  departing  life,  and  as  the 
sprinkling  of  this  blood  upon  the  participants  is  conceived  of 


*  The  form  which  was  used  unoDg  the  Romans  in  making  the  oath,  when  a 
•wine  was  sacriAoed,  was :  81  prior  defeat  (popnlns  Romanvs)  publico  censilio, 
dolo  malo,  ta  illo  die  Jupiter  popnlnm  Romaoam  sic  ferito,  ut  ego  hnne  pore^ 
hie  hodie  feriam ;  taatoqae  magis  ferito,  qnanto  magis  potee  pollesqae.  lAwj, 
1,  24,  8 ;  compare  also  9,  6,  8.  Compare  Oeneeis  zr.  8-i4,  for  the  Tision  of 
Abraham,  in  which  the  Tislble  symbol  of  Jehorah,  translated  ''a  smoking 
fomace,**  Ac,  passes  between  yicrims  that  were  slain  to  bind  the  oorenant 

f  See  Hebrews  iz.  19,  80,  and  Exodus  zzit.  6,  6,  8. 
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as  connecting  them  most  intimately  with  whatever  purpose 
the  slaughter  of  the  victim  signifies,  making  the  victim,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  their  own,  that  we  can  explain  its  application  at 
all.  But  if,  in  the  case  of  the  sin  or  trespass  offering,  there 
was  signified  the  infiiotion  of  evil  such  as  the  offerer  confessed 
he  deserved,  and  the  cleansing  by  blood  meant  the  removal  of 
deserved  anger  as  well  as  the  moral  cleansing  of  the  soul,  then 
the  application  of  it  is  natural  and  easy  to  be  understood.  It 
is  far  too  refined  a  construction  to  say  with  Dr.  Bushnell  that 
it  signifies  the  "sacred,  mystic,  new-creating  touch  of  life." 
For  a  rude  people  such  a  conception  is  plainly  too  refined ;  to  a 
cool  critic  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  dexterous  conceit,  used  to 
dispose  of  the  obvious  import  of  the  passage,  "  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  x 

'Sot  does  it  prove  anything  to  the  contrary  of  these  views, 
to  assert  that  slaughtered  victims  were  offered  on  other  occa- 
sions besides  occasions  of  expiation.  It  is  true  they  were.  Ani- 
mals were  slaughtered,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  burned 
with  incense  to  serve  as  thank-offerings,  as  well  as  to  express 
the  confession  and  to  relieve  the  fears  of  the  guilty.  The  use 
of  animal -sacrifices,  for  all  the  occasions  and  acts  of  worship, 
was  most  natural  as  it  was  universal,  for  reasons  and  by 
tendencies  which  need  not  be  explained.  But  this  by  no 
means  justifies  the  inference  that  they  could  not  naturally  and 
Intimately  also  become  the  symbols  of  expiatory  needs  and 
deprecatory  feelings,  nor  that  when  they  served  this  use,  the 
death,  and  sufferings,  and  banishment  of  the  victim  did  not 
come  distinctly  into  view  and  signify  substituted  evil. 

This  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
German  critics  and  theologians,  and  which  is  pressed  so  confi- 
dently by  Dr.  Bushnell,  seems  to  us  not  only  to  fail,  but  to  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  a  proper  historic  estimate  of  the  ex- 
tensive import  and  varied  uses  of  the  sacrificial  system  among 
those  tribes  and  nations  to  whom  such  a  system  constituted  the 
only  liturgy  for  all  occasions  and  needs. 

We  should  like  to  follow  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  remarks 
concerning  "  Atonement,  Propitiation,  and  Expiation."    Bnt 
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onr  limits  will  not  allow.  The  principles  npon  the  subject 
which  we  have  urged,  must  serve  in  the  place  of  a  more  par- 
ticular-discossion  and  criticism  of  his  arguments  and  opinions. 
It  would  seem,  perhaps,  that  we  ought  to  devote  a  formal 
refutation  to  the  very  elaborate  argument  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
has  bestowed  upon  these  three  most  important  topics,  especially 
in  consideration  of  the  very  confident  assertion  which  he 
makes  in  the  following  words:  ^'I  am  able,  after  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  expiation. 
«  «  «  «  That  such  an  opinion  has  been  so  long  and 
generally  held  of  the  Scripture  sacrifices,  I  can  only  account 
for  in  the  manner  already  suggested,  viz,  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  all  worthy  ideas  of  religion  to  lapse  into 
such  as  are  unworthy — repentance,  for  example,  into  doing  pen- 
ance— that  the  sacrifices  could  easily  be  corrupted  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  in  fact,  were  by  all  the  pagan  religions ;  and  then, 
that  there  was  imported  back  into  the  constructions  of  holy 
Scripture  a  notion  of  expiation,  as  pertaining  to  sacrifice, 
under  the  plausible  but  unsuspected  sanction  of  classic  uses 
and  associations." 

The  whole  force  of  this  assertion  and  of  the  nine  reasons 
which  Dr.  Bushnell  adduces  to  prove  its  truth,  depends  entirely 
on  whether  he  has  rightly  seized  upon  the  fundamental  con- 
ception which  is  expressed  by  the  sin  offering  under  the  Jew- 
ish system.  This  was  not,  as  we  contend,  '^  inward  cleansing," 
but  Tightness  with  God— or  justification— on  the  objective 
ground  that  evil  was  deserved  by  the  worshiper  and  endured 
by  another.  The  subjective  or  spiritual  condition  of  accept- 
•ance  which  the  act  of  offering  symbolized,  was  indeed  that  re- 
penting taith  which  involves  inward  purity.  The  heathen  no- 
tion of  expiation  began  with  the  same  fundamental  conception ; 
but  the  need  of  sacrifice  was  interpreted  by  superstition  to  pro- 
ceed from  malignant  anger  on  the  part  of  the  cruel  deities,  in 
place  of  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Holy  Jehovah,  and  to  re- 
quire on  the  part  of  the  worshiper  the  costly  and  painful  sacri- 
fice perhaps  of  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul, 
instead  of  the  broken  and  contrite  heart.  But  docs  this  per- 
version of  heathen  superstition  exorcise  truths  that,  seem  to  be 
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recognized  on  every  page  of  "  holy  Scripture ; "  which*  have 
molded  and  inspired  all  its  diction,  and  are  made  the  subject 
matter  of  its  most  precise  definitions  and  its  most  elaborate 
arguments,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans,  the 
Galatians,  and  the  Hebrews  ?  Dr.  Bnshnell  must  excuse  us ; 
we  are  not  convinced,  we  are  not  even  moved  by  either  his 
assertion  or  his  arguments,  except  to  wonder  I 

We  cannot  silently  pass  over  the  view  which  is  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  author  in  respect  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  the  ^*  molds  of  thought  for  the  world's  great  altar-service  in 
Christ,"  in  our  devotional  conceptions  and  public  preaching  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  "  In  the  facts  outwardly  regarded,  there 
is  no  sacrifice,  or  oblation,  or  atonement,  or  propitiation,  but 
simply  a  living  and  dying,  thus  and  thus.  The  facts  are  im- 
pressive, the  person  is  clad  in  a  wonderful  dignity  and  beauty, 
the  agony  is  eloquent  of  love,"  [Why  not  of  something  more  ?] 
*^  and  the  cross  a  very  shocking  murder  triumphantly  met,  and 
when  the  question  rises,  how  we  are  to  use  such  a  history  so  as 
to  be  reconciled  by  it,  we  hardly  know  in  what  way  to  begin. 
How  shall  we  come  unto  God  by  help  of  this  martyrdom  f 
How  shall  we  turn  to  it,  or  turn  ourselves  under  it,  so  as  to  be 
justified  and  set  in  peace  with  God  f  Plainly  there  is  a  want 
here,  and  this  want  is  met  by  giving  a  thought  form  to  the 
facts  which  is  not  in  the  facte  themselves.  They  are  put  directly 
into  the  molds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called  to  accept  the 
crucified  God-man  as  our  sacrifice,  an  offering  or  oblation  for 
us,  our  propitiation;  so  to  be  sprinkled  from  our  evil  con- 
science, washed,  purged,  purified,  cleansed  (Why  not  justified 
here  as  well  as  above?]  from  our  sin."  *'  And  so  much  is  there 
in  this  that  without  these  forms  of  the  altar,  we  should  be  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  in  making  any  use  of  the  Christian  facts,  that 
would  set  U6  in  a  condition  of  practical  reconciliation  with 
God.  Christ  is  good,  beautiful,  wonderful ;  his  disinterested 
love  is  a  picture  by  itself,  his  forgiving  patience  melts  into  my 
feeling,  his  passion  rends  open  my  heart,  but  what  is  he  for, 
and  how  shall  he  be  made  unto  me  for  the  salvation  I  want? 
One  word — he  is  my  sacrifice-~opens  all  to  me,  and  beholding 
him,  with  all  my  sin  upon  him,  I  count  him  my  offering,  I 
come  unto  Gt>d  by  him,  and  enter  into  the  holiest  by  his  blood." 

VOL.  XXV,  19 
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We  have  copied  so  mnch  of  this  passage  in  order  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  to  Dr.  Boshnellin  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
The  passage  strikingly  reminds  as,  in  its  iDtellectaal  coherence 
though  not  in  its  moral  spirit,  of  the  position  taken  by  Strauss 
and  Hennell  when  at  the  close  of  their  destructive  criticisms  of 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  history,  they  ask,  what  then?  Must 
we  cease  to  be  Christian  believers?  Must  we  cease  to  receive 
these  facts  of  history  in  some  sense  as  true?  To  these  questions 
of  their  own  asking  they  reply,  not  in  the  least ;  though  they  are 
not  true  in  &ct,  we  must  talk,  and  act,  and  feel,  as  though  they 
were, — we  must  incorporate  them  into  our  festivals,  prayers, 
and  sacred  songs, — ^^  we  must  give  a  thought  form  to  the  facts 
which  is  not  in  the  facts  themselves." 

The  reason  given  by  Dr.  Bnshnell  why  we  must  give  '^  a 
thought  form  to  the  facts  which  are  not  in  the  facts  themselves," 
is  that  we  require  some  objective  molds  into  which  we  can 
project  the  phenomena  of  our  conscious  experience,  so  as  to 
avoid  an  *^  over-conscious,"  a  too  Introverted  occupation  with 
our  subjective  experiences.  That  is,  if  we  concern  ourselves  too 
exclusively  with  the  subjective  goings  on  of  our  souls — **  their 
moral  disorders"  and  their  inward  relations  of  purity — ^we 
shall  have  no  objects  from  which  to  derive  the  inward  purity 
for  which  we  seek.  This  is  true,  and  the  truth  reaches 
out  far  more  widely,  and  strikes  far  more  deeply  in  its  applica- 
tion to  his  entire  scheme,  than  Dr.  Bnshnell  seems  to  dream. 
But  let  it  be  granted  as  it  will  be  by  all,  that  some  objective 
form  must  be  had  into  which  the  soul  may  project  itself,  and 
from  which  it  may  draw  inward  strength  and  purity,  the  ques- 
tion still  returns,  how  can  you  find  such  a  form  in  the  sacri- 
ficial system,  if  that  system  means  no  more  in  its  natural  and 
original  import  than  he  allows  ?  How  could  the  sacrificial  system 
become  the  altar  form  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  aud 
expression  in  all  ages,  unless  the  system  itself  suggested  an  im- 
port of  facts  and  objective  relations  which  is  fitted  to  promote 
and  excite  gratitude,  love,  and  ^*  inward  purity? "  Dr.  Bnshnell 
asserts  that  this  system  served  as  the  "  transactional  liturgy  " 
of  a  rude  people,  because  they  desired  to  offer  their  best  to  God 
and  on  occasions  of  ceremonial  uncleanliness  were  told  to  slay 
a  victim  and  sprinkle  his  blood.      It  might  serve  as  such 
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a  liturgy  bo  long  as  the  rnde  custom  of  sacrifice  should 
remain,  or  the  positive  law  of  priest,  ruler,  or  deity  should  re- 
quire it.  But  when  we  are  called  on  to  adopt  it  as  the  object- 
ive vehicle  of  our  Christian  worship,  then  we  inquire  what  is 
it  fitted  in  its  nature  to  express,  and  what  is  the  real  import  of 
Christ^s  work,  which  we  wish  to  express  through  it  t  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bushnell,  the  work  of  Christ  means  only  a  sacrific- 
ing act  of  love  in  Otod  which  stoops  to  our  miserable  and  suf- 
fering condition  that  we  may  be  won  to  purity  and  love.  And 
what  did  the  victim  slain  upon  the  altar  signify  to  the  Jew?  Why 
he  ofiered  his  best  to  God,  as  he  had  learned  from  his  fathers, 
following  also  the  blind  impulses  of  a  chilclish  nature,  or  Gk>d 
had  told  him  when  he  sinned  to  slay  a  victim  and  to  be  sprinkled 
with  its  blood;  the  use  of  the  victim  signifying  the  inward  pu- 
rity, that  the  ceremonial  cleansing  might  suggest  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind.  When  now  we  have  learned  all  about  this  inward 
purity,  and  also  have  learned  the  substance  of  the  gospel  to  be 
that  Christ  loves  us,  and  longs  to  make  us  pure,  how  can  we 
nse  the  shell  out  of  which  the  kernel  has  so  completely  fallen} 
Of  what  use  is  the  shell  to  us  ?  It  expressed  nothing  to  the 
Jew  in  the  way  of  natural  significance ;  how  can  it  express 
anything  to  us?  How  can  we  make  the  lamb  slain  upon  the 
altar  an  object  into  which  we  project  our  spiritual  feelings  or 
our  dependence  upon  God?  But  if  it  wore  true  that  the  dying 
lamb  did  signify  to  the  Jew  that  there  was  evil  deserved  for 
which  the  evil  that  fell  upon  the  victim  was  substituted,  and  if 
the  blood  of  the  lamb  when  applied  to  the  penitent  signified 
that  he  might  be  accepted  on  certain  conditions,  we  can  see 
how  it  could  furnish  a  language  for  all  Christian  worship.  And 
if  we  may  believe  that  Christ  by  the  evil  which  he  suffered 
made  it  consistent  that  God  should  forgive,  we  can  see  also 
how  the  lamb  that  was  slain  and  the  blood  that  was  sprinkled 
should  become  the  altar  forms  after  which  the  believing  and  the 
praying  Church  on  earth  must  express  its  prayers  for  forgive, 
ness,  and  the  ransomed  Church  in  Heaven  shall  phrase  the 
songs  of  its  eternal  praise.  That  Dr.  Bushnell  has  uncon- 
sciously taken  the  same  view,  we  must  believe,  when  he  says, 
in  the  words  already  quoted,  "  but  what  is  he  for,  and  how 
'shall  he  be  made  unto  me  the  salvation  I  want  ?    One  word— 
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he  is  my  sacrifice— opens  all  to  me,  and  beholding  him  with  all 
my  0in  upon  him,  I  count  him  my  offering,  and  come  unto 
Ood  by  him,  and  enter  into  the  holiest  by  his  blood  ?  ^' 

There  are  two  remaining  points  of  weakness  in  Dr.  Bash- 
nell's  scheme  on  which  we  had  proposed  to  offer  some  remarks; 
viz,  his  view  of  justification  by  faith  and  his  special  interpre- 
tations of  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  first  we 
desired  especially  to  say  something,  that  we  might  explain 
what  that  faith  is  which  is  the  condition  of  justification,  and 
how  this  faith  is  required  to  complete  and  explain  the  atone- 
ment, and  also  that  we  might  show  that  under  Dr.  Bushnell's 
theory,  justification  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  inward 
cleansing  or  sanctification,  despite  his  earnest  and  ingenious 
efforts  to  separate  the  two.  We  had  desired  also  to  explain  the 
several  conceptions  of  the  word  '^  righteousness,"  so  often  used  in 
the  New  Testament  and  so  strangely  perverted  in  some  systems 
of  theology.    But  we  pass  over  diese  topics  for  want  of  room. 

Of  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  we  must  say  a  word. 
These  declarations  concerning  the  import  of  the  work  of  Christ 
are  so  various,  and  so  decisive,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  receive  but  one  interpretation.  They  speak  di- 
rectly of  its  design  in  terms  too  clear  and  decisive  to  be  set 
aside.  They  speak  indirectly  of  its  operation  in  a  great  variety 
of  assertions,  all  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  only  one 
conception  of  the  leading  design  of  this  death.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  with  scholastic  nicety,  confine  themselves  to  this  one 
relation  or  end.  Often  this  leading  relation  is  entirely 
omitted  through  the  desire  to  emphasize  some  other,  but  that 
the  Scriptures  do  teach  a  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  in 
the  sense  commonly  received,  as  well  as  in  that  to  which  this 
phrase  is  singularly  limited  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  is  to  our  minds  most 
dear.  Had  we  no  theory  of  the  atonement  by  which  to  ex- 
plain its  reasonableness  and  its  justice,  and  were  we  entirely 
unable  to  answer  Dr.  Bushnell's  arguments  or  to  expose  the 
weaknesses  of  his  counter-theory,  we  should  at  least  rest  assured, 
in  the  words  of  Channing,  ^'  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  re- 
mission of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar 
that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  influence 
in  removing  punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  re  veal* 
the  way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end." 
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Dr.  BasbnelPs  interpretations  are  all  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. We  had  proposed  to  examine  some  of  them,  bnt  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  so  at  present.  Perhaps  on  some 
future  occasion  we  may  show  that  his  interpretations  of  special 
passages  are  as  untenable  as  is  the  philosophical  theory  which 
made  them  necessary. 

There  are  two  passages,  however,  which  we  cannot  pass  over, 
they  seem  to  us  so  decisive  of  what  was  preached  by  the  apos- 
tles in  respect  to  the  design  and  import  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
These  are  Rom.  iii.  19-26,  and  2  Cor.  v.  18-21.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  the  starting-point  is  the  thought  that 
all  are  condemned  and  pronounced  guilty.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  pollution  of  sin.  It  is  not  even  hinted  at,  so  ab- 
sorbing and  overwhelming  is  the  consideration  of  the  ill-worthi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  The  next  thought  is  that  a  way  of 
deliverance  from  this  condition  and  of  transference  into  anoth- 
er, is  clearly  manifest,  being  effected  by  believing  in  Christ. 
Then  Christ  himself  is  spoken  of  as  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  propitiatory  offerings.  Christ,  to  become  effective,  must 
be  received  with  faith,  as  these  offerings  were  made  effectual  by 
.  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  The  design  and  effect  of  this  provision 
is  to  manifest  in  these  last  times  that  the  past  forbearance  of  Ood, 
in  remitting  sins  committed  in  the  previous  ages,  had  been  on 
grounds  of  justice,  the  death  of  Christ  being  all  the  while  re- 
spected as  the  ground  of  this  procedure.  This  thought  the  apos- 
tle dwells  upon,  and  repeats  it  again, '  this  is  what  I  intend,  that 
God  has  set  forth  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  that  at  this  time  of  the 
world's  history  his^  justice  might  be  vindicated,  in  all  his  acts 
of  justification,  whether  past,  present,  or  future.' 

This  interpretation  is,  we  believe,  in  the  main  correct.  Not 
'only  is  it  sustained  by  the  careful  study  of  the  words  and  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  sentences,  but  it  is  required  by  a 
consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  passage 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle.  Any 
other  interpretation  fails  to  meet  these  conditions  of  truth. 

The  second  passage  is  interesting,  as  it  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
plicated statement  of  the  import  of  the  gospel  which  the 
apostle  was  accustomed  to  preach.  God  is  through  or  by 
means  of  Christ  reconciling  the  world  of  sinful  men  to  him- 
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self;  but  in  what  does  the  act  conBist  t  in  not  imputing  their 
trefipassea  unto  them.  But  what  is  this  t  Does  it  ipean  no 
more  than  that  he  impartB  to  them  inward  purity,  or  that  he 
gives  them  that  favor  of  Ood  which  they  had  forfeited  ?  Which 
of  these  two  thoughts  is  expressed  in  the  apostle's  words,  or 
was  in  fact  in  the  apostle's  mind  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  there 
was  but  one  thought  in  his  mind  and  which  of  the  two  was  that 
one?  This  is  made  more  clear,  if  possible,  by  his  summary  of 
the  message  of  entreaty  "  in  Christ's  stead"  "  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God."  Here  the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  men  ad- 
dressed, of  bringing  themselves  into  tliat  relation  to  which  they 
were  invited.  The  ai^ument  gathers  strength  when  the  reason 
for  their  compliance  is  added.  '  For  he  hath  made  him  [Christ] 
to  be  treated  as  though  he  were  a  sinner,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  treat  us  as  though  we  had  never  sinned.'  Into  the  effect 
described  in  the  words  "  that  ye  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him,"  the  additional  import  may  enter  that  they 
also  might  be  made  really  righteous  or  ^^  inwardly  pure,"  but 
this  is  not  the  consideration  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Paul. 

It  would  seem  that  no  more  clear,  precise,  or  decisive  expla- 
nations could  be  asked  for  or  given,  respecting  the  "vicarious 
sacrifice,"  than  are  furnished  in  these  two  passages. 

We  cannot  bring  to  this  abrupt  conclusion  our  remarks  upon 
what  we  regard  the  oversights  and  errors  of  Dr.  Bushnell, 
without  a  single  additional  observation.  While  he  contends  most 
earnestly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  it  is  usually 
received,  he  contends  as  earnestly,  that  Christ  has  most  amply 
sustained  the  rectoral  honor  of  God,  and  deepened  the  impres- 
sions of  men  concerning  his  essential  holiness.  He  has  done 
this  by  sanctifying  the  precept  of  the  law  by  his  personal  obe- 
dience, by  threatening  eternal  judgment  and  perdition  in  a 
manner  and  in  terms  most  awful  and  impressive,  and  by  suffer- 
ing all  the  corporate  evils  as  well  as  the  retributive  causations 
under  which  the  race  exist.  His  exhibition  of  these  truths  are 
very  earnest  and  impressive. 

It  seems  then,  after  all,  that  Dr.  B«  contends  as  earnestly  as 
any  that  an  expression  of  Gk)d's  holiness  must  be  made  as  well 
as  of  God's  mercy  ;  that  God's  rectoral  honor  must  be  upholden 
as  truly  as  his  vicarious  love ;  and  that  Christ  most  effectual- 
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ly  accomplished  these  objects.  He  only  difiers  from  ns  by  de- 
nying that  this  expression  was  directly  made  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  death,  or  that  these  are  set  forth  as  the  groand  of 
possible  pardon.  These  express  only  tender  love  and  pity.  The 
work  of  Christ  as  a  whole  provides  for  an  honorable  groand  of 
pardoD,  bnt  not  the  humiliation  of  Christ  to  the  cross.  Christ 
does  sustain  God's  rectoral  honor,  and  thus  provides  for  the 
propriety  of  pardon.  But  it  is  not  by  the  great  act  of  conde- 
scension unto  death.    This  illustrates  only  the  mercy  of  Ood. 

He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  required  expiation  because  his 
philosophical  scheme  provides  no  occasion  for  it,  because,  as  he 
asserts  most  distinctly,  there  is  no  possible  antagonism  between 
justice  and  mercy,  which  makes  an  atonement  necessary  or 
even  possible.  How  incorrect  and  untenable  these  assumptions 
are  we  have  endeavored  to  establish.  Into  what  defective  in. 
terpretations  of  the  Scriptures  this  philosophy  has  led  him,  we 
might  more  fully  have  shown,  had  our  limits  allowed. 

The  practical  conceptions,  however,  which  he  everywhere  ex- 
hibits of  the  place  which  Christ  should  hold  in  the  soul  of  man,  of 
the  power  which  he  is  fitted  to  exert  over  his  moral  being,  of  the 
completeness  of  man's  dependence  upon  him  for  all  his  salvation, 
and  of  the  free  grace  from  which  this  salvation  proceeds,  cannot 
be  mistaken  nor  overlooked,  except  by  those  whose  creed  is  more 
Christian  than  their  justice  or  their  charity.  No  one  of  our  living 
writers  can  be  easily  named  who  gives  !o  Christ  a  higher  place, 
or  who  ascribes  to  his  supernatural  Incarnation  and  Work  a 
larger  honor,  than  does  Dr.  Bushnell.  No  one  can  be  named 
who  has  taken  nobler  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  the 
completeness  of  Christ  for  every  exigency  which  he  recognizee. 
No  one  can  conceive  more  vividly  the  tenderness,  the  sublimity, 
the  subduing  and  constraining  power  of  his  self-sacrificing  and 
vicarious  love.  No  one  certainly  can  draw  out  by  a  finer  analysis 
the  workings  of  that  love  upon  the  soul  of  man  to  purify  and 
humble,  to  elevate  and  ennoble,  to  sanctify  and  save  his  ruined 
nature.  It  is  singular,  remarks  an  acute  critic  in  a  private  letter, 
that  men  who,  like  Bushnell  and  Bobertson,  reject  the  full  im- 
port of  the  death  of  Christ,  should  make  Christ  a  far  more  liv- 
ing and  effective  power  than  the  majority  of  those  who  receive 
it    It  is  singular,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  true. 
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While,  then,  we  reject  the  theory  of  Dr.  BnehDell  as  falling 
short  of  the  fnllness  of  Scriptural  truth,  we  recognize,  with  the 
utmost  satisfiMstion,  that  he  reaches  substantially  the  Scriptural 
view  of  Christ's  work  in  every  poBsible  practical  application 
which  may  be  made  of  it  to  the  soul  of  man.  In  one  view  the 
prayer  with  which  he  concludes  his  book  might  l)e  construed  as 
a  piece  of  unconscious  irony  perpetrated  by  himself  upon  his 
own  theories^  In  another  and  more  Christian  construction,  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  confeesion  of  the  truth  in  which 
the  heart  is  far  more  orthodox  than  the  head.  We  think  none 
the  wone  of  our  Oongregational  system  that  it  enables  us  by 
its  fiee  and  charitable  spirit  to  recognize  such  a  man  as  we 
know  him,  and  as  all  the  world  knows  him  to  be,  as  a  Chris- 
tian preacher  with  whom  we  may  hold  fellowship,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  allows  us  fifeely  to  discuss  and  refute  the  er- 
rors of  that  philosophy  which  has  so  seriously  misled  him  in 
the  interpretatiiNi  of  Uie  teachings  of  Scripture  in  respect  to 
one  of  its  most  important  doctrines. 
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Article   V.— THE   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    IIST   CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

27ie  History  of  the  EpiBcopdl  Church  in,  OanneoHctU,  from 
the  settlement  of  the  Colony  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Seabwry. 
Bj  £.  Edwabdg  Bbabdslrt,  D.  D.,  Bector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church,  New  Haven.    New  York :  Hnrd  &  Honghton. 

Wb  are  under  no  temptationx  to  speak  otherwise  than  kindly 
of  Dr.  Beardsley's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Con- 
necticut. We  cannot  but  respect  the  author's  attempt  to  trace 
the  origin,  the  early  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  and  the 
growth  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  with  which  he  is  personally 
connected  as  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal  congr^ation  in  New 
Haven,  and  as  counting  among  his  ancestors  some  of  the  ear- 
liest Episcopalian  dissenters  from  the  established  church- 
order  of  the  colony ;  and  we  are  happy  to  testify  that  the  re- 
sult is  creditable  not  only  to  his  diligence  and  carefulness  in 
collecting,  and  his  skill  in  arranging  and  combining  the  mate- 
rials of  the  story,  but  also  to  his  candor  and  Christian  catho- 
licity of  spirit.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  from  him 
such  a  history  of  Connecticut  Episcopalianism  as  a  Congrega- 
tional pastor  might  have  written.  Recognizing  him  as  an 
Episcopalian  not  only  by  inheritance  and  education,  but  also 
by  personal  conviction,  and  by  the  associations  and  sympathies 
of  his  religious  experience,* we  cannot  demand  of  him  a  per- 
fect impartiality.  We  would  honor  him  instead  of  blaming 
him  for  the  undisguised  affection  with  which  he  regards  the 
subject  of  his  story,  and  for  that  filial  reverence  toward  his 
ecclesiastical  forefathers  which  enables  him  to  find  heroes  and 
confessors  where  we  might  not  have  thought  of  finding  them. 

Nor  do  we  deem  his  work  unfit  for  other  than  Episcopalian 
readers.  A  man  of  whatever  ecclesiastical  connections,  who 
would  be  really  intelligent  in  respect  to  the  church  history  of 
New  England,  must  be  willing  to  see  the  events  and  actors  of 
that  history  not  only  in  one  light,  but  also  in  all  the  cross 
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lights  that  may  be  thrown  upon  the  picture.  If  he  is  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  he  ehoald  be  willing  to  see  what  v^ersion  an  in- 
telligent and  candid  Episcopalian,  or  even  one  who  is  not  quite 
candid,  will  give  of  the  story  told  by  Mather  and  Trnmbnll, 
and  so  many  other  biographers  and  historians  in  the  same  line 
of  traditionary  sympathies.  Might  not  a  Wesleyan  see  some 
things  in  the  religious  history  of  New  England  which,  but  for 
his  assistance,  an  Edwardean  might  not  seet  Might  not  a 
Baptist,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Presbyterian,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  some  things  which  an  admirer  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform  would  be  likely  to  overlook  f  Might  not  a  German 
scholar,  trained  under  l^eander — as,  for  example,  Uhden  in  the 
work  entitled  '^the  New  England  Theocracy" — open  new 
views  and  indicate  new  lines  of  inquiry  concerning  our 
history?  Doubtless  Uhden  has  made  some  grave  mistakes; 
but  for  all  that,  his  book  is  not  without  its  value  to  us.  So  a 
Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  or  Wesleyan  historian  would  be  very 
likely  to  err  in  his  interpretation  of  documents  or  of  admitted 
facts,  but  he  might  help  us,  notwithstanding  bis  errors,  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  same  facts  or  documents.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  learn  whatever  lessons  the  past  can  give  us  through 
whatever  interpreter. 

In  a  strict  use  of  words,  the  history  of  Episcopalianism  in 
Connecticut  begins  at  Stratford  in  1705,  or  two  or  three  years 
earlier.  Very  properly,  however,  the  first  chapter  of  the 
work  before  us  undertakes  to  describe  the  ^'  settlement  of  New 
England  and  the  religious  liberty  established  by  the  Puritans.'' 
But  inasmuch  as  the  Puritans  who  settled  New  England  did 
not  undertake  to  establish,  and  did  not  in  fact  establish,  any* 
thing  like  '^religious  liberty,"  in  the  present  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  the  title  of  that  chapter  might  be  censured  by  cap- 
tious critics  as  a  misnomer.  We  have  no  such  criticism  to 
make.  We  know  how  often  the  loose  declamation  of  orators, 
intent  on  glorifying  New  England,  has  claimed  for  the  Puritan 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  a  merit  which  they 
never  claimed  for  themselves,  and  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
Ultra-Separatist  father  of  Bhode  Island.  Our  author,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  censured  for  attempting  to  show  that  ^^  the 
religious  liberty  established  by  the  Puritans,"  whether  here,  or 
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in  England  and  Scotland,  was  not  by  any  means  such  a  re- 
ligious liberty  as  is  now  demanded  for  all  men  everywhere  in 
the  name  alike  of  Christianity  and  of  philosopliy.  When 
Endicott  came  to  Salem  with  the  expedition  nnder  his  com- 
mand,— when  Winthrop  and  the  great  emigration  of  1630 
followed,  bringing  with  them  by  a  bold  assumption  of  author- 
ity the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  and  transferring 
irom  London  to  New  England  the  government  of  its  colony — 
when  Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Haynes,  with  the  congr^a- 
tions  that  recognized  their  leadership,  traversed  the  wilderness 
from  the  Bay  to  the  River, — when  John  Davenport,  Theophi- 
Ins  Eaton,  and  ^*  all  the  free  planters  "  at  Quinnipiack,  ^^  assem- 
bled together  in  a  general  meeting  to  consult  about  settling 
civil  government  according  to  God," — they  had  in  view  no 
scheme  of  absolute  and  universal  religious  liberty.  Their  end 
in  coming  to  this  country  was  not  at  all  the  religious  liberty 
of  Papists  or  Episcopalians,  of  "Familists  "  or  ^^  Anabaptists," 
of  Quakers  or  any  other  possible  sectarians  not  then  in  exist- 
ence, but  simply  freedom  for  themselves  to  worship  Ood 
according  to  their  own  conscience,  and  to  set  up  those  eccle- 
siastical institutions  which  they  believed  to  be  of  divine 
authority.  In  the  words  of  "all  the  free  planters"  at  New 
Haven,  ^^  they  held  themselves  bound  to  establish  such  civil 
order  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  securing  of  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  ordinances,  to  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
according  to  God."  In  England  there  was  liberty  for  a  fiUl 
and  exact  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  then  by 
law  established ;  but  they  wanted  liberty  for  conformity  to  the 
New  Testament.  In  Virginia  there  was  the  same  liberty  as  in 
England,  but  no  liberty  for  any  deviation  from  the  canons  and* 
rubrics  *of  Anglicanism.  The  fathers  of  New  England  in- 
tended that  i^  their  colonies  there  should  be  liberty  for  some- 
thing for  which  there  was  no  liberty  either  in  England  or  in 
Virginia — something  which  was  not  the  church  of  William 
Land  and  Charles  Stuart — something  for  which  they  had  made 
very  considerable  sacrifices,  and  which  in  their  view  was  the 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  order  originally  instituted  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  They  did  not  know,  as  we  now  know,  that 
when  founding  these  Congregational  churches,  and  these  town- 
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ship  governments,  they  were  planting  here  germs  which,  if  not 
destroyed,  would  yield  at  last  among  their  ripened  fruits  abso- 
lute and  universal  liberty  of  conscience.  They  did  not  pre- 
tend or  expect  to  establish  what  we  call  "  religious  liberty  ;'* 
but  out  of  what  they  established  there  came  even  for  Episco- 
palianism  a  liberty  and  independence  of  the  secular  power 
which  Episcopalianism  in  England  has  never  yet  obtained  for 
itself. 

Dr.  Beardsley  falls  into  a  more  serious  error  when  he  tells 
his  readers  that  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  under 
no  necessity  of  leaving  their  native  country  in  order  to  obtain 
their  own  religious  liberty.  His  words  are,  "  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  early  settlement  of  New  England  sprung  from 
any  necessity  to  avoid  direct  religious  persecution  in  the 
mother  country."  p.  7.  **  Even  the  pilgrims  of  Leyden,  who 
separated  from  the  [established]  Church,  and  with  their 
future  pastor,  John  Bobinson,  fled  from  the  north  of  England 
in  1608,  without,  doubt  *  purely  for  the  purposes  of  religion,* 
might  have  returned  a  few  years  later  and  enjoyed  compara- 
tive liberty."  pp.  7,  8.  Comparative  liberty  I  What  kind  of 
liberty  was  that  ?  Was  it  liberty  to  be  anything  else  than 
conformist  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  incur- 
ring legal  penalties?  Our  author  distinctly  admits  that  in 
England  the  sort  of  people  who  founded  these  States  had 
something  to  endure.  He  says,  "  Their  grievances  were  great. 
Their  suflferings  were  severe  enough  to  irritate  them,  and 
bring  lasting  disgrace  on  the  government,"  "Jt^^,"  he  adds, 
"  they  did  not  destroy  lifeP  Is  this  what  he  means  by  "  com- 
parative liberty  t"  Does  he  hold  that  sufferings  inflicted  on 
account  of  religious  opinions  and  practices,  be  they  ever  so 
severe,  are  not  "direct  religious  persecution"  unless  they 
"destroy  life?"  He  illustrates  his  meaning  by  assuring  us 
that  "  there  was  no  burning  at  the  stake  in  England,  nor  per- 
secution unto  death  in  any  form  for  the  sake  of  religious  opin- 
ions and  practices,  after  1611."  In  other  words,  when  he  says 
that  the  Leyden  Pilgrims  might  have  returned  to  England  and 
"  enjoyed  comparative  liberty,"  he  means  only  that  they  might 
have  returned  without  any  fear  of  being  burned  alive  like  the 
Protestant  martyrs  under  Queen  Mary,  and  without  knowing 
certainly  that  they  would  be  hanged  lil^e  the  Congregationalist 
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martyrs  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Had  he  told  us  what  great 
change  in  the  laws  and  government  of  England  took  place  at 
the  date  of  1611,  his  idea  of  "comparative  liberty"  would 
have  been  more  clearly  brought  out.  Had  he  told  us  what  the 
laws  of  England  were  at  that  time  in  relation  to  Non-conform- 
ists within  the  state  church,  and  in  relation  to  Separatists  from 
the  state  church,  his  readers  might  have  been  better  able  to 
judge  in  what  sense  he  should  be  understood  to  deny  '^  that 
the  early  settlement  of  New  England  sprung  from  any  neces- 
sity to  avoid  direct  religious  persecution.'^ 

Episcopalianism  in  Connecticut  originated,  partly,  in  certain 
tendencies  which  Dr.  Beardsley,  looking  at  the  subject  from 
his  ecclesiastical  position,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  recog- 
nize. Although  the  settlers  of  New  England  were  quite  unan- 
imous in  renouncing  the  distinctive  government  and  ceremo-* 
nies  of  the  English  church  establishment,  as  it  then  was  and 
now  is,  there  was  in  some  of  them  a  tendency  which  for  some 
reason  obtained  in  Connecticut  an  earlier  and  ampler  develop- 
ment than  elsewhere.  It  is  often  said  that  at  first  there  was 
a  Presbyterian  element  in  New  England ;  and  our  New  School 
Presbyterian  friends,  who  are  far  from  being  Presbyterian  in 
the  sense  which  that  name  Jiad  two  hundred  years  ago,  love  to 
insist  upon  the  story.  The  truth  of  the  story  is,  that  there 
was  among  the  founders  of  these  States  a  tendency  to  what 
may  be  called  the  National  theory  of  church  order,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Congregational.  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  and 
Prelacy  in  England,  were  only  two  different  forms  of  consti- 
tuting and  governing  a  national  church.  The  Puritans, 
properly  so  called,  accepted  the  National  theory ;  they  believed 
that  there  was  a  church  in  which  all  the  baptized  people  of 
England  were  members,  and  which  needed  more  reformation 
than  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Deformed  as  the 
national  church  was  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  members  of  it,  and  as  bound  to  labor  for 
its  reformation.  The  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gen- 
erally rejected  the  theory  of  Nationalism  in  all  its  modifica- 
tions, and  had  adopted  instead  the  primitive  theory  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  independent  of  the  civil  state  and  of 
each  other,  and  each  divinely  invested  with  full  power  to  re- 
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form  its  modes  of  worship  and  discipline  according  to  the 
mind  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptnres.  The  Puritan's  great 
aspiration  was  to  reform  the  national  chnrch  to  which,  in 
what  were  to  him  its  superstitions  and  corruptions,  he  could 
not  conform.  The  Separatist  having  renounced  all  national 
churches  as  irremediably  and  essentially  antichristian,  and 
having  learned  the  possibility  of  ^^  reformation  without  tarry- 
ing for  any,"  undertook,  without  leave  from  crown  or  mitre,  to 
institute  in  England  not  another  national  church,  but  simply 
Congregational  churches,  as  the  Apostles  did  in  the  Koman 
empire  without  asking  leave  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nero. 
In  New  England,  the  differences  between  Puritan  and  Sepa- 
ratist, whi(^h  had  been  sharp  and  painful  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, disappeared,  and  the  churches  instituted  by  the  voluntary 
union  of  believers  were  Congregational  in  form.  But  with- 
in thirty  years  from  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  differ- 
ing tendencies,  or  ecclesiastical  polarities,  which  in  England 
had  produced  Puritanism  on  the  one  hand  and  Separatism  on 
the  other,  had  begun  to  reappear  in  other  agitations  and  con- 
troversies. 

The  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  with  its  Pilgrim  Church, 
which  became  in  some  sort  tlie  mother  of  all  our  churches, 
was  a  Separatist  colony.  Massachusetts  was  predominantly 
Puritan.  In  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  though  the  leading 
men  had  never  been  Separatists  before  their  migration,  the 
principle  of  discrimination  between  the  church  and  the  civil 
state  was  thoroughly  understood  and  strictly  maintained. 
"Ecclesiastical  administrations,"  said  Davenport,  "are  a  di* 
vine  order  appointed  to  believers  for  holy  communion  of  Aohf 
things.  Civil  administrations  are  a  human  order  appointed  by 
God  to  men,  for  civil  fellowship  of  human  things."  "  Man,  by 
nature,  being  a  reasonable  and  social  creature,  capable  of  civil 
order,  is,  or  may  be,  the  subject  of  civil  power  and  state. 
But  man,  by  grace,  called  out  of  the  world  to  fellowship  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  with  his  people,  is  the  only  subject  of  church 
power."  This  is  more  than  mere  Puritanism.  It  is  the  very 
radicalism  of  the  Separatists  from  all  national  churches. 
Accordingly  the  records  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  down  to 
the  time  of  its  absorption  into  Connecticut  under  the  charter 
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given  by  Charles  IL,  show  very  little  trace  of  a  tendency 
toward  Nationalism  as  distinguished  firom  simple  Congregra- 
tionalism.  But  in  the  colony  on  the  river  it  was  quite  other- 
wise. There  the  distinction  between  '^  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
trations "  and  ^^  civil  administrations "  was  less  carefully  ob- 
served ;  and  the  history  of  that  colony,  from  the  beginning, 
shows  by  many  indications  the  working  of  a  tendency  toward 
Nationalism  in  the  relations  between  the  churches  and  the 
civil  government. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  reader,  if  the  volumes  happen  to  be 
within  his  reach,  open  the  published  records  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  colonies.  Of  the  New  Haven  archives  there  are 
two  volumes, — the  first  containing  the  "  Records  of  the  Colony 
and  Plantation  of  New  Haven,  from  1638  to  1649,"  the  sec- 
ond containing  the  ^'  Records  of  the  Colony  or  Jurisdiction  of 
New  Haven  irom  1653  to  the  Union  "  in  1665.  Each  of  these 
volumes  has  a  very  full  index.  Turning  to  the  index  of  the 
first  named  volume,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  words,  '^  ecclesi- 
astical," "  church,"  "  minister,"  **  elder,"  or  any  other  refer- 
ence which  might  imply  some  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
questions  by  the  civil  government,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  reference  to  that  often  asserted  provision  of  the  civil 
constitution  in  the  colony,  ^'  Church-members  only  to  be  free 
burgesses."  We  look  into  the  other  volume,  with  a  similar  re- 
sult,— the  one  exception  being  in  this  case  the  reference  to  the 
"  ecclesiastical  laws."  The  "  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  prior  to  the  union  with  New  Haven  ^Colony," 
have  been  published  in  a  single  volume  with  a  similar  fullness  * 
-in  the  index.  As  we  open  this  volume  to  see  what  the  civil 
government  of  the  colony  on  the  river  had  to  do  with  the 
churches  there,  we  find  that  ^^  ecclesiastical  affairs "  are  con- 
spicuous. The  references  under  that  title  in  the  index  are 
very  numerous,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  pages  indicated,  we 
find  all  sorts  of  interferences  with  the  administration  of  the 
churches — interferences  which  sometimes  seem  to  have  had  the 
very  natural  effect  of  giving  additional  acerbity  to  contentions 
which  they  could  not  pacify.  We  cannot  but  regard  that  fre- 
quent interference  of  the  secular  power  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns as  proving  that  the  predominant  influence  in  that  colony, 
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from  the  beginning,  was  infested  with  the  spirit  of  National- 
ism in  distinction  from  simple  Congregationalism.  If  the 
Christian  people  in  all  the  places  within  a  certain  jurisdiction 
are  the  church  of  that  jurisdiction,  then  obviously  the  Christ- 
ian government  which  represents  those  Christian  people  may 
be  expected  to  express  its  judgments  and  opinions  on  ecclesi- 
astical questions,  and  to  do  so  (if  occasion  arises)  in  an  authori- 
tative way. 

Out  of  that  Presbyterianism  or  Nationalism,  came  the  great 
controversy  which  began  in  the  Hartford  Church  after  the 
decease  of  its  renowned  Pastor,  which  spread  with  its  agita- 
tion into  Puritan  Massachusetts,  but  which  found  no  place  in 
the  New  Haven  Colony  till  after  the  union  with  Connecticut. 
The  personal  issues  in  which  the  controversy  began  at  Hart- 
ford have  passed  into  oblivion ;  but,  aside  from  all  personal 
antipathies,  there  was  a  conflict  of  principles  and  tendencies 
which  could  not  be  adjusted,  and  which  outlived  the  persons 
concerned  at  the  beginning.  What  those  conflicting  tenden- 
cies were,  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the  story.  Probably  the 
leaders  in  the  dispute  hardly  knew  the  reach  or  the  root  of  the 
questions  disputed ;  nor  why  it  was  that  a  controversy  which 
at  first  was  local  and  personal  could  not  be  settled,  but  over- 
came all  endeavors  at  pacification,  and  drew  into  its  growing 
vortex  not  only  the  neighboring  churches  but  the  neighboring 
colonies.  In  all  that  fermentation,  the  leaven  of  Nationalism 
(then  called  Presbyterianism),  which  came  over  not  with  the 
Pilgrims « but  with  the  Puritans,  was  working.  We  may 
marvel  at  the  questions  which  were  sent  from  Connecticut  to 
Boston  for  advice,  and  which  were  discussed  and  answered  in' 
one  Council  and  another ;  for  it  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  to 
put  ourselves  exactly  into  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
position  of  either  party.  But  when  we  see  historically  what 
the  system  was  into  which  the  churches  of  New  England 
lapsed  after  the  conclusions  of  the  Synod  of  1662  had  gradu- 
ally prevailed,  the  whole  matter  becomes  intelligible.  John 
Davenport  seems  to  have  understood  the  drift  of  the  move- 
ment better  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  de8cril)ed 
the  innovating  party  as  ^'  hoping  that  the  plantations  shall  be 
brought  into  a  parish  way."    When  the  colony  which  he  had 
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founded,  and  which  under  his  influence  had  Bteadfastly  adhered 
to  the  original  and  eimple  CongregationaliBm,  was  merged  in 
Connecticut,  his  complaint  was,  ^'In  New  Haven  Colony, 
Christ's  interest  is  miserably  lost;"  and  at  the  call  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  which  had  not  yet  accepted  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Synod,  he  went  to  stand  there  against  the  tide 
of  Presbyterian  innovation,  and  to  fight  over  again  in  his  old 
age  the  battle  which  he  had  fought  almost  thirty  years  before 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  his  Presbyterian  colleague,  Paget, 
for  an  adversary.  But  the  tendency  of  the  times  was  mightier 
thanj  he ;  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  Connecticut,  was 
"  brought  into  a  parish  way."  In  Connecticut,  especially,  the 
name  of  Congregationalism  began  to  be  repudiated.  The  dis- 
sensions in  the  Hartford  Church  were  at  last  terminated  by  the 
legislature  permitting  the  minority  to  withdraw  and  become  a 
distinct  church,  expressly  because  of  their  desire  to  ^^  practice 
the  Congregational  way."  Significant  intimations  were  given 
that  a  new  system  was  coming  in;  "the  Congregational 
churches  of  these  parts  "  having  been  formerly  approved  only 
"for  the  general,  of  their  profession  and  practice,"  and 
being  still  permitted  to  remain  "  without  disturbance"  in  the 
expectation  of  "  better  light."  In  other  words,  the  leading 
men  of  the  colony,  including  those  who  constituted  the  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  ministers,  were  steadily 
tending  toward  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  on  the  principle 
of  Nationalism.  The  local  church,  as  a  covenanted  brother- 
hood of  souls  renewed  by  the  experience  of  God's  grace,  was 
to  be  merged  in  the  parish ;  and  all  persons  of  fair  moral 
character,  residing  within  the  parochial  bounds,  were  to  be,  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  members  of  the  church.* 

Of  course  the  soil  was  all  the  while  becoming  prepared  to 
produce  another  variety  of  Nationalism,  and  the  seed  was  at 
hand  and  abundant.  Church-of-Englandism  was  a  very  natu- 
ral result  of  that  reaction  against  simple  and  scriptural  Con- 

*  The  ecclettBstioal  reaction  in  New  England,  and  espedally  in  Connecticut, 
near  the  close  of  the  lOTenteenth  century,  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anulTersary  of  the  General 
Aasociation  of  Connecticut"  See  *'  ContribuHoru  to  the  Ecclwwtieal  Euiary 
tf  Ckmneeticuiy'*  pp.  14-82. 
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gregationalism  and  toward  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  de- 
pendent on  the  State,  which  brought  in  the  "  half-way  covenant," 
with  its  sacramentarian  practices,  and  whatever  else  pertains  to 
the  ^^  parish  way.''     Already  the  Oharch   of  England  was 
virtaally  the  established  Chorch  in  the  neighboring  province 
of  New  York,  and  if  there  was  to  be  in  Conne3ticat  an  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  on  the  principle  of   Nationalism,  why 
should  it  not  be  conformed  to  the  national  church  of  the 
mother  country.    Already  the  North  American  colonies  were 
regarded  as  a  field  in  which  a  great  work  might  be  done  for 
the  Church,  and  the  ^^  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gkis- 
pel "  was  chartered  for  that  work.  It  was  well  understood  that  to 
bring  these  colonies  into  an  ecclesiastical  conformity  with  Eng- 
land would  greatly  promote  the  loyalty  and  permanence  of  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  ;   and  the  royal  governors  of  New 
York  were  doing  whatever  their  power  could  do,  to  show  that 
the  English  conquest  of  that  province  from  the  Dutch  had 
brought  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  English  ascend- 
ancy was  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  prayer-book,  and  the 
English  hierarchy,  no    less  than  of  the  English  language. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  spreading  of  Episcopalian- 
ism  from  New  York  into  Fairfield  County  in  Connecticat^ 
The  intercourse,  commercial  and  social,  between  the  towns  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  growing  emporium  at  the  month  of 
the  Hudson,  brought  into  that  part  of  the  colony  an  influeooe 
steadily  adverse  to  the  old  order  of  things.    From  the  moment 
that  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  the  royal  power, 
«9irith  the  pomp  and  prestige  attendant  on  a  royal  government, 
was  nearer  to  Connecticut  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     The 
almost  independent  self-government  instituted  by  the  fonnders 
of  the  colony,  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  King  Charles 
II.,  had  become  precarious.    Its  dissolution,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  people  into  an  immediate  and  entire  dependence  on  the 
crown,  were  confidently  expected  by  all  makontents,  and 
eagerly  helped  on  by  those  who  thought  that  under  royal  gov- 
ernors, like  Andros  and  Combury,  the  chances  for  them  would 
.  be  better  than   under    the   self-government   of    a   Puritan 
people. 
Dr.  Beardsley  describes,  in  such  terms  as  might  be  expected, 
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the  banning  of  Ohurch-of-England  worship  at  Stratford,  to 
which  place  the  recent  emigration,  consequent  on  the  acquisition 
of  New  York,  seems  to  have  bronght  several  English  families. 
His  acconnt  agrees  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Tmmbnll,  but  is 
illustrated  with  details  and  extracts  from  contemporaneous  doc- 
uments. Trumbull  says:  "Some  of  the  people  at  Stratford 
had  been  educated  in  theOhurch  of  England  mode  of  worship 
and  administering  the  ordinances ;  and  others  were  not  pleased 
with  the  rigid  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  New  England 
churches."  Afterwards  he  adds,  "  The  churchmen  at  first,  in 
that  town,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  families,  among  whom 
were  a  few  husbandmen,  but  mnch  the  greater  number  were 
tradesmen,  who  had  been  born  in  England,  and  e^mie  and  set- 
tled there."  (History  of  Conn.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  477.)  Dr.  Beardsley 
says :  ^*  The  communication  between  this  and  the  mother 
country  had  become  so  frequent,  that  merchants  and  traders, 
as  well  as  artisans  and  planters,  were  invited  hither  by  the 
promise  of  rich  gains ;  and  of  these  adventurers  the  Church  of 
England  had  a  fair  proportion  of  representatives  in  Stratford." 
p.  17.  Both  historians  recognize  at  this  point  the  distin- 
guished agency  of  a  certain  Colonel  Heathcote,  in  eflfecting  the 
introduction  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Stratford.  Trum- 
bull describes  him  only  as  "  a  gentleman  zealously  engaged  in 
promoting  the  Episcopal  Church."  Dr.  Beardsley  calls  him  *•  a 
distinguished  layman,  the  Hon.  Caleb  Heathootb,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  loving  most  warmly  the  Church,  and  sustaining 
high  and  important  responsibilities  in  the  New  York  govern-^ 
ment."  He  quotes  from  a  letter  of  this  distinguished  layman 
and  Christian  gentleman  a  few  words,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  in  the  reader  some  desire  for  a  further  acquaintance  witlk 
the  writer. 

To  illustrate,  therefore,  that  particular  episode  in  our  eccle- 
aiastical  history,  the  introduction  or  the  Church  of  England  from 
New  York  into  Connecticut  under  the  strategy  of  Colonel 
Heathcote,  we  give  a  larger  account  than  our  author  found 
himself  required  to  give  of  the  letter  firom  which  he  quotes. 
Our  copy  is  in  the  "  Documentary  History  of  New  York,"  Vol. 
m.,  pp.  J 17-128. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
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the  Oospel,  and  is  dated  ^'  Manor  of  Scarsdale,  Nov.  9, 1705/' 
It  might  be'called  an  ofBcial  letter,  for  the  author  begins  by  ex- 
pressing his  thanks  for  the  honor  of  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society,  an  honor  at  which  he  was  ^'  wonder- 
fully surprised."  It  is  a  methodical  and  business-like  reply  to 
certain  official  inquiries : 

'*  If  I  mistake  not,  the  several  heads  yon  desire  sadsfaction  of,  in  both  your 
letters  now  before  me,  are— First,  an  exact  and  impartial  acooont  of  all  your 
ministers;  secondly,  what  firuit  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Moore's  misaon: 
thirdly,  what  my  thoughts  are  of  sending  Mr.  Bellios  into  those  parts  again ; 
fourthly,  my  opinion  of  the  Society's  having  appointed  that  good  man,  Mr.  Elias 
Neau,  as  catechlst,*'  Ac. 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  the  Colonel  reports  very  favora- 
bly. The  Society  was  at  that  time  only  four  years  old,  and  its 
missionaries  were  as  yet  few — five  or  six  in  the  province  of 
New  York  ;  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York  not  being  one  of  them.    Col.  Heathcote  says : 

"  I  must  do  all  the  gentlemen  which  you  have  sent  to  this  provloce  that  Jastice 
to  declare  that  a  better  clergy  were  never  in  any  place,  there  being  not  one  among 
them  that  has  the  least  stain  or  blemish  as  to  his  life  and  oanyersatioa,  and  though 
I  am  not  an  eye-witness  to  the  actions  of  any  save  those  in  this  county,  [West- 
chester J  yet  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  enquiring  into  their  behavior,  both  of  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  they  all  agree  as  to  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  that  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to  gain  over  the  people.  And 
as  to  their  diligence  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  the  Society,  I  hope, 
will  in  their  instructions  have  laid  down  such  rules  as  they  won't  fail  oomiog  at 
it  without  being  Imposed  on." 

Having  mentioned  two  missionaries  on  Long  Island,  and  an- 
other on  Staten  Island,  he  repeats  the  caution  that  whatever 
information  he  gives  concerning  them,  and  any  others  out  of 
Westchester  County,  is  only  at  second-hand,  "  which  is  often 
very  uncertain."  "  Some  gentlemen,"  he  says,  "  may,  many 
times,  and  very  deservingly,  have  a  fair  and  good  character  by 
the  generality  of  their  neighbors,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  by 
one  misfortune  or  another,  not  perform  much  of  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Of  this  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  missionary  at 
Westchester.  Mr.  Bartow,  whom  he  certifies  to  be  a  "  very 
good  and  sober  man,"  and  "extremely  well  liked  and  spoken  of 
by  his  parishioners  in  general ;"  but  who,  though  he  had  been 
three  years  in  that  parish,  had  not,  with  all  that  good  reputa- 
tion, been  snceessfol  in  making  proselytes.    "  Not  many  in  that 
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parish/*  says  the  Colonel,  "  are  added  to  the  communion,  nor 
baptized,  and  few  catechised." 

He  digresses  to  tell  of  a  project  which  he  had  favored  for 
dividing  the  county,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  one 
parish,  into  three  parishes,  and  for  assessing,  in  the  place  of 
£50  on  the  whole  county  for  the  support  of  one  minister,  £70 
on  each  of  the  three  parishes  for  the  support  of  three  ministers. 
The  scheme  had  been  defeated  for  the  time,  apparently  by  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  people  of  Westchester,  among 
whom  Mr.  Bartow's  three  years  of  missionary  labor  had  pro- 
duced so  little  fruit ;  but  the  proprietor  of  Scarsdale  Manor 
proceeds  to  show  that,  "  had  they  permitted  that  projection  to 
have  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  a  great  ease  to  the 
Society."  First,  the  additional  £20  which  Mr.  Bartow  would 
get  from  the  taxes  might  be  deducted  from  his  stipend  as  mis- 
sionary, and  be  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  Society's  treasury. 
Secondly,  a  comfortable  provision  would  be  made  for  Mr.  Bon- 
det,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  who  was  ^^  in  orders  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,"  and  by  whose  help  the  Huguenots  of  New 
Rochelle  might  be  brought  over  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Thirdly,  the  Independent  minister  at  East  Chester,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, would  have  become  an  Episcopalian,  (for  he^ad  promised 
to  do  so),  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  ^'  hopes  of  any 
dissenting  minister  getting  footing  in  his  pl&ce. ' 

To  illustrate  the  equity  of  his  "  suggestion,"  for  quartering 
three  Episcopalian  ministers  on  the  county  of  Westchester, 
the  Colonel,  with  great  simplicity,  states  the  fact  that  in  a 
district  which,  (if  we  understand  him),  was  to  be  one  of  his 
three  parishes,  and  in  which  the  taxable  property  was  less  than 
half  as  much  as  in  the  town  of  West  Chester,  the  people  had 
actually  paid  voluntarily  to  ministers  of  their  own  choice  more 
than  the  £70  which  he  proposed  to  assess  upon  them,  for  the 
support  of  a  Church-of-England  missionary,  "  There  is  no 
parish  in  the  government,"  quoth  he,  *'  but  what  is  able  to  pay 
twice  as  much  as  they  do.  For  Rye  parish,  which  is  not  by 
one-half  so  large  as  the  least  parish  established  by  law  in  the 
government  here,  since  my  living  here  maintained  two  dissent- 
ing ministers,  viz,  one  at  Bye  and  Mamaroneck,  and  one  at 
Bedford,  and  gave  the  former  £50  and  the  latter  £40  a  year, 
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which  I  think  makes  it  oat  very  plain  what  I  have  offered  on 
that  head."  He  admits,  however,  that  something  will  depend 
on  the  expected  missionaries — they  must  '^  take  pains  and  bring 
the  people  into  a  good  opinion  of  the  Charch." 

In  this  connection,  he  mentions  a  ramor  ^'  that  the  Qneen 
[Anne]  would  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  saffragan 
bishop  in  these  parts."  If  that  were  done,  he  doubts  not  that 
<<  many  who  had  their  education  in  Boston  College  would  con- 
form, and  would  be  content  with  the  benefices  as  settled  by  As- 
sembly, without  being  very  burthensnme  to  the  Society." 

After  commending  very  highly  Mr.  Muirson,  ^^  whom  my 
Lord  of  London  has  sent  to  this  parish,"  and  declining  to  make 
any  distinct  report  concerning  the  missionary  in  New  Jersey, 
he  says : 

"  M J  priodples  and  oatiml  temper  leed  ma  to  do  the  CSuireh  aU  the  eervioa  I 
can  eTerywhere,  bat  I  dare  not  promiae  for  more  than  thia  county  at  preaent,  and 
my  beat  eodeavora  in  the  weatemmoat  towna  of  the  Gonoecticnt  colony  when  the 
Churoh  18  weU  rooted  here.  And  it  haa  alwayi  been  my  opinion,  and  it  ia  ao 
atiU,  that  there  ia  no  part  of  thia  proTiooe,  or  even  Ainerica,  that  would  be  of 
greater  nae  or  aerrioe  to  hare  the  Churoh  thoroughly  lettled  in,,  for  it  ia  not  only 
large  in  extent,  and  the  land  very  good,  and  near  the  city,  (ao  oooaequeotly  will  be 
in  time  a  great  aettlemeot),  but,  bordering  on  Connecticut,  there  ia  no  part  of  the 
continent  from  whence  the  Church  can  have  ao  fair  an  opportunity  to  make  im- 
preaaiooa  upon  the  Diaeeoten  in  that  government,  who  are  aettled  by  their  Iawb 
from  Rye  pariah  to  Boaton  colony,  which  ia  about  thirty-five  leagnea,  in  whidi 
tl^ere  are  abundance  of  people  and  placea.  As  for  Boston  colony,  I  waa  never  in 
it,  80  can  aay  little  to  It  But  for  Connecticut,  I  am  and  have  been  pretty  con  ver- 
aant,  and  always  waa  much  in  their  good  gracea  as  any  man.  And  now  aa  I  am 
upon  that  aubjeot,  I  will  give  you  the  beat  aooovit  I  can  of  that  oolooy . 

"  It  contains  in  length  about  one  hundred  and  forty  mUea,  and  haa  In  it  about 
forty  towns,  in  each  of  which  there  ia  a  Preabyterian  or  Independent  minister 
aettled  by  their  law,  to  whom  all  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay,  notwithstanding 
many  times  they  are  not  ordained,  of  which  I  have  known  several  ezamplea.  The 
number  of  people  are,  I  believe,  about  2,400  [24,000]  aoula.  They  have  abund- 
ance of  odd  kind  of  laws  to  prevent  any  dlasenting  from  their  Church,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  people  in  as  mnch  blindnen  and  unaoquaintedness  with  any 
other  religion  as  possible— but  in  a  more  particular  manner  ths  Church,  looking 
upon  her  the  most  dangerous  enemy  they  have  to  grapple  wlthaL  And  abund- 
ance of  paina  is  taken  to  make  the  ignorant  think  aa  bad  aa  poasible  of  her.  And 
I  really  believe  that  more  than  half  of  the  people  in  that  government  think  our 
Church  to  be  little  better  than  the  Papist.  And  they  fail  not  to  improve  every 
little  thing  against  us.  But  I  bless  €k>d  for  it,  the  Society  have  robbed  them  of 
their  best  argument,  which  was  the  ill  lives  of  our  clergy  that  came  unto  these 
parts.  And  the  truth  isi  I  have  not  seen  many  good  men  but  of  the  Society*e 
aending. 
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*^  And  no  sooner  was  thai  honorable  body  settled,  and  those  prudent  measarsg 
taken  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  great  work,  bnt  the  people  of  Connecticnt 
doubting  of  maintaining  their  ground  without  some  further  suppori;  they  with 
great  industry  went  through  their  colony  for  subscriptions  to  build  a  college  at  a 
place  called  Seabrook.  And  the  ministers,  who  are  absolute  in  their  respective 
parities  as  the  Pope  of  Rome,  argued,  prayed,  and  preached  of  the  necessity  of 
it ;  and  the  passive  obedience  people,  who  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  obey,  gave 
even  beyond  their  ability.  A  thing  which  they  call  a  College  was  prepared  ac- 
cordingly, wherein,  as  I  am  informed,  a  commencement  was  made  about  three  or 
four  months  aga  But  notwithstanding  their  new  college  here,  and  old  one  In  Bos- 
ton, and  that  every  town  in  'that  colony  has  one  and  some  two  ministers,  and  [I] 
have  not  only  heard  them  say,  but  seen  it  in  their  prints,  that  there  was  no  place 
in  the  world  where  the  Gospel  shone  so  brightly,  nor  that  the  people  lived  so 
religiously  and  well  as  they,  yet  I  dare  aver  that  there  is  not  much  greater  neces- 
sity of  having  the  Ohristian  religion  in  its  true  light  preached  anywhere  than 
among  them ;  many,  if  not  the  greater  number  among  them,  being  UtUe  better 
than  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  having  never  been  baptized  nor  admitted  to  the 
communion." 

Having  illustrated  the  terribly  unchristened  condition  of 
Connecticut,  b;  some  statistics  from  the  two  towns  of  Rye 
and  Bedford,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  that  colony, 
though  they  were  now  beginning  to  share  the  benefits  of  the 
fTew  York  government  with  it^  English  Church  establishment, 
he  comes  to  the  question  of  ''  the  best  and  most  probable  way 
of  doing  good  among  "  a  people  so  heathenish.  In  his  view, 
the  introduction  of  the  Church  of  England  into  the  benighted 
region  east  of  Byram  river,  ^'is  the  most  difficult  task  the 
Society  have  to  wade  through."  His  plan  of  invasion  is  best 
given  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  believe  for  the  fint  step,  the  most  proper  way  would  be  that  one  of  the 
ministers  in  this  county  were  directed  by  my  Lord  of  London  to  inform  himself 
where  there  are  any  in  that  government  that  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the 
Church,  and  to  know  if  they  or  any  of  their  neighbors  have  any  children  to  bap- 
tize, or  desire  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  he  wiU  come  to  the  towns 
where  they  live,  and  after  having  given  them  a  sermon,  will  perform  these  holy 
rites.  There  need,  I  think,  be  no  more  done  in  this  matter  at  present  But  the 
Society  may,  if  they  please,  leave  to  rest  the  me,  and  I  won^t  only  give  him  the 
best  advice  and  directions  I  can  therein,  but  will,  God  willing,  wait  upon  him  in 
his  progrees,  and  persuade  some  useful  friends  along  with  me.  And  when  this 
eesay  has  been  made,  I  shall  be  much  better  able  to  guess  at  the  state  of  that  jgov- 
emment,  and  what  is  fitting  to  be  done  neact.  Kow  the  person  that  I  would  advise 
them  to  pitch  upon,  by  aU  means,  for  this  expedition,  is  Mr.  Muirson,  he  being  not 
only  posted  next  to  those  parts,  and  so  will  look  less  like  design,  but  he  has  a  very 
happy  way  of  delivery,  and  makes  little  use  of  his  notes  in  preaching,  which  is 
CExtremely  taking  among  those  people ;  and  for  argument,  few  of  his  years  exceed 
hinL» 
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Notwithstanding  so  long  a  digression  into  Connecticut,  the 
volnminons  letter  does  not  close  without  touching  npon  the 
other  topics  announced  at  the  beginning.  "  Mr.  Moor's  mis- 
sion "  was  {I  mission  to  the  Indians — very  proper,  one  might 
tInnk,to  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  founded  and  chartered 
professedly  "  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL"  But  Colonel 
Heathcote  says :  ^^  As  for  my  opinion  in  that  matter,  I  think  it  is 
too  heavy  for  the  Society  to  meddle  with  at  present,  and  would 
properly  lie  as  a  burthen  upon  the  crown  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenue  here."  Their  being  "  brought  over  to  our  holy 
faith"  would  secure  them  in  their  fidelity  to  the  government, 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  converting  them  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  government.  He  adds  that  the  Society  will  '^  find  em- 
ployment enough  for  their  money  in  sending  of  missionaries 
amongst  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  on  the  coast  of 
America."  "As  for  Mr.  Dellius,"  who  seems  to  have  been 
sent,  on  some  occasion,  among  the  Indians,  his  case  is  briefly 
disposed  of.  ^^  Mr.  Neau,"  who  had  been  appointed  catechist 
to  the  Indians  and  negroes  in  New  York,  is  commended  ;  and 
with  three  pages  more  of  miscellaneous  matters,  the  letter 
comes  to  an  end. 

Probably  the  reader  feels  himself,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Colonel  Heathcote.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
suppose  that  his  professed  afiection  for  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  real,  or  that  he  did  not  feel  all  that  contempt  for  Chris- 
tianity separate  from  Episcopalianism  which  breathes  through 
this  voluminous  document.  Much  more  would  it  be  wrong  to 
suppose  without  evidence  that  the  writer  was  not  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, veracity,  and  a  reasonably  good  character  in  other 
points  of  morality.  We  assume — and  doubtless  all  candid 
readers  not  informed  from  other  sources  will  assume — ^that  he 
was  in  his  way  a  devout  man ;  that  in  the  manor-house  of 
Scarsdale  Manor,  there  were  religious  observances,  such  as  the 
saying  of  grace  at  table,  and  the  reading  of  prayers ;  that  Snii- 
day  was  kept  there,  not  indeed  with  a  sabbatical  strictness  after 
the  Puritan  fashion,  but  with  a  cheerful  abstinence  from  week- 
day labor,  with  the  catechising  of  servants  and  children,  with 
the  reading  of  perhaps  a  chapter  out  of  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  with  the  best  dinner  of  the  week ;  that  among  the 
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tenants  and  laborers,  on  the  Colonel's  domain,  gross  vices  were 
discouraged  by  his  influence  and  his  example ;  that  profane 
language,  if  uttered  in  his  presence,  was  rebuked  ;  that  the 
poor  of  the  neighborhood  were  kindly  cared  for,  especially  if 
they  were  not  guilty  of  joining  in  worship  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Established  Church  ;  that  young  people  of  the  lower 
order  were  instructed  in  their  duty  to  their  superiors,  inferiors, 
and  equals,  but  chiefly  to  their  superiors ;  and  that  Col.  Heath- 
cote,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  quite  a  model  specimen  of  the 
English  country  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Anne — a  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  enlarged  and  dignified  by  military  experience,  and 
by  participation  in  the  government  of  a  province.  Assuming 
all  this,  the  religious  character  of  that  distinguished  layman 
and  Christian  gentleman  is  an  interesting  study.  It  is  of  a  type 
that  was  common  amid  the  general  laxity  of  faith  and  morals 
throughout  England  in  those  times,  and  that  is  by  no  means 
extinct  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  these  days.  We  may 
pause  to  look  at  it. 

The  religious  character  manifested,  unaffectedly  and  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  letter  from  which  we  have  given  large  extracts, 
is  not  simply,  nor  is  it  directly,  the  faith  of  Caleb  Heathcote 
in  the  Divine  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
and  the  manifestation  of  God  to  men ;  but  faith,  devout  and 
unreserved,  in  the  Church  of  England  personified  as  of  the 
feminine  gender,  faith  in  her  authority,  her  ministry,  her  sacra- 
ments ;  full  faith  that  if  his  soul  is  in  her  keeping,  it  cannot 
be  lost.  We  are  not  saying  that  he  did  not  at  all  believe  in 
Ood  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  that 
his  faith  rested  first  and  absolutely  on  that  concrete  institution, 
the  Church  of  England,  as  by  Uw  established.  He  may  have 
believed  in  Christ,  and  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
creed,  for  the  reason  that  his  faith  in  the  Church  being  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  whatever  the  Church  believed  in,  must  needs 
be  an  explicit  faith  in  whatever  he  understood  of  her  doctrines, 
and  we  are  not  denying  that  such  faith,  imperfec/t  and  blear- 
eyed  as  it  is,  may  have  been  sufficient  for  the  saving  of  his 
soul.  What  we  are  insisting  on  is  the  fact  that  there  was  then, 
and  is  still  extant,  a  type  of  religious  character  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  believing  primarily  in  a  certain  visible  Church, 
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and  secondarily  in  Ohristy  because  that  Ohnrch  believes  in  hiou 
Snch  a  faith  may  make  a  devoat  Churchman ;  but  at  the  best 
it  makes  only  a  narrow  Christian,  who  has  never  learned  the 
meaning  of  that  precept,  ^'  Beware  of  the  condsion."  To  our 
thought,  CoL  Heathcote's  letter  illustrates,  fairly  and  favor- 
ably, that  type  of  religious  character. 

Beligion  of  that  type  is  intensely  sectarian  in  its  genius — 
though  of  course  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  sectarianism. 
Beginning  with  a  devout  faith  not  in  God  the  Father,  nor  in 
Christ  the  Son  o^  God,  nor  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  in  any  car^ 
dinal  point  of  spiritual  Christianity,  but  in  a  certain  organiza- 
tion considered  to  be  feminine  and  maternal,  and  represented 
by  her  functionaries  and  her  ritual — or,  if  you  please,  by  her 
judicatories  and  her  standards — it  cannot  climb  high  enough 
to  look  over  the  barriers  which  the  organization  has  built 
around  itself,  or  to  acknowledge  ingenuously,  and  with  no 
disheartening  consciousness  of  inconsistency,  the  existence  of  a 
living  Christianity  outside  of  those  walls.  Evidently  this  was 
the  type  of  religion  at  Scarsdale  Manor.  In  the  eyes  of  CoL 
Heathcote,  those  who  worshiped  God  in  Christ  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  howev^ 
well  provided  with  ministers  of  their  own  choice,  and  however 
established  by  law  in  a  region  which  they  had  planted  for  that 
very  purpose,  were  on  a  level  with  the  wild  heathen  in  respect 
to  spiritual  need,  and  required  hardly  less  than  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas  the  charitable  interposition  of  a  Society  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  '^  propagating  the  Gospel."  The  same  type 
of  religion  in  orur  day,  whatever  its  denomination  may  be,  is 
associated  with  the  same  proselyting  spirit.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise }  If  ^'  our  Church  "  is  the  way  of  salvation,  then 
every  dissenter,  though  he  be  ever  so  devout  in  his  way,  and 
ever  so  confident  in  Christ,  must  needs  be  '*  brought  over  to 
the  Church  '*  in  order  to  be  saved.  Is  not  that  just  the  spirit 
in  which  Col.  Heathcote  proposes  to  invade  Connecticat! 
Has  he  any  thought  of  making  converts  to  Christ,  or  does  he 
think  only  of  making  proselytes  to  the  Church ! 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  hardly  be  just  to  Col.  Heathcote 
if  we  do  not  observe  the  connection  between  his  religion  and 
his  politics' or  statesmanship.    The  Church  of  England,  in  the 
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conquered  provinces  of  New  York,  was  part  of  the  new 
political  system  which  came  in  with  the  conquest.  Just  in 
proportion  to  tlie  success  of  ^^  the  Honorable  Society's  "  mis- 
sionaries, not  simply  in  propagating  the  gospel,  but  rather  in 
"  gaining  over  the  people,"  the  military  conquest  would  be 
confirmed  and  completed  by  a  moral  conquest ;  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  province  on  its  new  mother  country  would  be 
more  willing  and  less  precarious.  Such  being,  partly  at  least, 
the  stimulus  of  the  Colonel's  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  own  province,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  that|  in 
reference  to  the  same  ends,  the  same  work  was  equally  im- 
portant in  the  neighboring  colony.  How  could  that  colony  be 
truly  English  without  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishment! 
As  he  looked  toward  the  east,  and  thought  of  that  Puritan 
commonwealth  stretching  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  along  the 
coast,  with  ^^  about  forty  towns  in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
Presbyterian  or  Independent  minister  settled  by  law" — ^a 
region  with  "  abundance  of  people  and  places,"  but  disowning 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  lord  of  London — the  sight  was  as  oflFensive  to  his 
loyal  English  sensibilities,  as  the  sight  of  Mordecai  sitting  in 
the  king's  gate  was  to  the  pride  of  Haman.  An  English 
colony  without  the  acknowledged  ascendency  of  the  English 
Church,  without  the  Eftirplice  and  the  ceremonies,  without  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  without  the  prayer-book,  but 
fiill  of  psalm-singing  and  unwritten  prayer,  and  thoroughly 
supplied  with  Calvinistic  preachers — why  the  thing  was  not  to 
be  endured  1  It  was  as  a  political  institution  and  for  political 
ends,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  carried  into  Con- 
necticut. We  may  say  this  without  imputing  to  Col.  Heath- 
cote  and  his  coadjutors  anything  like  hypocrisy.  Assuming 
that  he  was  a  religious  man  in  his  way — as  religious  as  Laud, 
or,  to  take  a  more  modem  instance,  as  religious  as  Bishop 
Staley  of  Honolulu — we  must  not  forget  that  certain  political 
principles  were  part  of  his  religion,  the  religion  with  which  he 
endeavored  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  his  spiritual  nature  being 
essentially  related  to  the  state  and  royal  government  of  En- 
gland. His  religion  being  faith  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
first  object  of  his  faith  was  not  a  personal  God  and  Saviour, 
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but  a  certain  ecclesiastico-political  institution  personified. 
Unable  to  recognize  any  thing  better  than  cant  and  fanaticism 
in  what  pretended  to  be  Christianity  without  conforming  to 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  equally  nnable  to  recognize 
any  true  loyalty  which  did  not  worship  at  her  altars.  It  was 
not  merely  as  a  religious  man,  zealous  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  its  purity, — it  was  also  as  a  loyal  man,  zealous 
for  Queen  Anne's  headship  over  the  Church,  and  as  an  English- 
man zealous  for  the  ascendency  of  the  mother  country  over 
the  colonies,  and  for  a  complete  conformity  in  the  colonies  to 
all  English  institutions  except  English  liberty — that  he  planned 
the  invasion  of  Connecticut  by  missionaries  of  ^'  the  Honorable 
Society." 

We  find  an  illustration  of  this  Christian  gentleman's  politi- 
cal views  and  aims,  and  of  his  way  of  thinking  about  the  rela- 
tion between  England  and  her  colonies,  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  date  of  August  3d,  1708.  Re- 
ferring to  certain  ptoposals  which  he  had  made  to  their  Lord- 
ships in  preceding  letters,  he  says : 

*'  What  in  the  first  place  I  aimed  at  by  my  proposalB  was,  to  have  diverted  the 
Americans  from  g^ing  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manafactories,  [mann&o 
tores],  and  to  have  turned  their  thoughts  on  such  things  as  might  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain.  They  are  already  so  far  advaneed  in  their  mann* 
factories,  [manufiictnres],  that  three-fourths  of  the -linen  and  woolen  they  use  is 
made  amongst  'em,  especially  the  coarser  sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual 
ways  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  farther^ 
and  perhaps,  in  time,  yery  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactories  [maoo- 
faotures]  at  home.  I  haye  been  discoursed  with  by  some  to  assist  them  iu  settiof 
np  a  manufactory  [manu&eture]  of  fine  stnfis,  but  I  haye  for  the  present  put  it 
by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part,  never  be  concerned  in  that  nor  anything  of  that 
nature,  but  use  aU  the  little  interest  and  skill  I  haye  to  prevent  it."  Doe,  BUtory 
o/iVew  rorik,  1,718. 

A  letter  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  from  Lord  Combury, 
Governor  of  New  York,  to  the  same  Board,  touches  on  the 
same  subject,  and  helps  us  to  understand  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  the  Councillor  as  well  as  of  the  Governor. 
His  Lordship  thinks  that  with  proper  encouragement  the 
people  of  his  province  might  supply  England  lately  with 
naval  stores ;  and  his  argument  is, 

**The  want  of  wherewithal  to  make  returns  for  England  sets  men's  wits  st 
work,  and  that  has  put  them  upon  a  trade  which  I  am  sure  will  hurt  England  in 
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a  little  time,  for  I  am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Connecticat  they 
are  setting  up  a  woolen  manufacture,  and  I,  myself,  have  seen  serge  made  upon 
Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now,  if  they  begin  to  make  serge,  they 
will  in  time  make  coarse  doth,  and  then  fine;  we  have  as  good  fuller's  earth  and 
tobacco  pip«  day  in  this  province  as  any  in  the  world.  How  far  this  will  be  for 
the  aeryice  of  England,  I  submit  to  better  judgments,  but,  however,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  colonies,  which  are  but 
twig»  belonging  to  th^  main  tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  dependent 
upon  and  subeerrient  to  England,  and  that  can  never  be  if  tbey  are  suffered  to  go 
on  in  the  notions  th<|y  have,  that  as  they  are  Englishmen,  so  they  may  set  up  the 
same  manufactures  here  as  people  may  do  in  England,  for  the  consequence  will  be 
that  if  once  they  can  see  they  can  dothe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably  but 
handsomely  too,  without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very 
fond  of  submitting  to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  de* 
signs  they  had  long  harbored  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange  when 
you  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by."  Doe,  MUtory  of 
New  For*,!.,  711,  712. 

We  find  ourselves  beginning  to  ploogh,  a  little  deeper  than 
Dr.  Beardsley  was  required  to  go,  into  the  subsoil,  among  the 
roots  of  Col.  Heathcote's  zealous  propagandism.  The  reasons 
-why  the  introduction  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Connec- 
ticat seemed  so  important,  were  partly  religious  and  partly 
political,  or  rather — if  we  may  use  a  compound  word  to  de- 
scribe a  compound  thing — they  were  politico-religious.  A 
great  question  between  old  England  and  New  England,  be- 
tween the  ideas  and  interests  which  controlled  the  govem- 
ment  at  Westminster — and  the  ideas  and  interests  that  had 
been  planted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  looming  up  in 
the  distance.  For  what  end  did  these  colonies  exist  ?  What 
was  their  legitimate  relation,  not  to  their  mother  country 
merely,  (for  the  kingdom  of  England,  whence  their  fathers 
came,  was  now,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  merged  with  Scotland  in 
a  new  monarchy),  but  to  the  greater  and  more  imperious 
nationality  of  Great  Britain?  The  men  who  settled  New 
England  had  come  hither,  not  at  all  with  the  idea  that  the 
political  communities  which  they  were  founding,  and  the 
broad  lands  which  they  were  redeeming  from  the  wilderness 
and  annexing  to  the  domain  of  civilization,  were  to  exist  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  supplying  naval  stores  to  Great 
Sritain,  and  raw  materials  for  the  English  manufacturers,  but 
rather  with  the  inspiring  idea  that  here  they  were  to  find  a 
home  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  a  new  realm  for 
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the  dominion  of  Christ.    Their  expectation  was  that  the  price 
which  they  were  to  pay  in  the  form  of  privations  and  hard- 
ships, would  be  repaid  abundantly  to  their  descendants  in  the 
form  of  religions  and  social  advantages  as  well  as  of  augmented 
wealth.     They  intended  that  their  children  should  have  better 
churches,  a  better  ministration  of  the  gospel,  a  better  social 
order,  better  laws,  a   more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
better  restraints,  and  a  better  liberty,  than  they  were  likely  to 
have  in  England.    Instead  of  expecting  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  country  from  which  they  came  out  and  the  colonies 
which  they  were  founding,  would  be  simply  the  relation  of 
ownership  and  dominion  on  one  side,  and  of  absolute  depend- 
ence and  subserviency  on  the  other,  they  regarded  this  as  their 
country  from  the  moment  when  their  feet  first  pressed  its  soil. 
Without  renouncing  their  nationality,  they  intended  to  leave 
behind  them  all  the  municipal  regulations  of  England,  all  that 
was  the  distinctive  lex  locij  but  most  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  bring  with  them 
nothing  of  their  native  country  but  its  language,  its  Bible,  and 
its  characteristic  spirit  of  order  and  liberty.    Assuming  that 
the  local  law  of  England  had  no  more  authority  over  the 
king's  subjects  beyond  the  Atlantic,  than  it  had  over  the 
same  king's  subjects  beyond  the  Tweed,  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  Englishmen  out  of  England,  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  which  they  went,  and  which  was  to  be,  thenceforth, 
as  really  their  country  as  Scotland  was  the  country  of  Scotch- 
men.   As  the  Magna  Charta^  with  all  the  conglomerate  of 
concessions,  privileges,  and  traditions,  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest, was  supposed  to  be  the  protection  of  Englishmen  in 
England  against  the  otherwise  absolute  power  of  the  king,  bo 
they  assumed  that  their  own  royal  charters  (where  they  had 
them),  together  with  the  concessions  which  they  might  gain  in 
their  distance  and  poverty,   and  the  usages  and  traditions 
which   they  might   establish,  would  be,  in  their  own  new 
country,  their  protection  against  the  natural  rapacity  of  kings 
and  courtiers.    All  this  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  no- 
tions prevalent  at  Westminster.    Even  the  wisest  of  British 
statesmen  at  that  period  had  hardly  formed  any  higher  con- 
ception of  a  colony  or  other  outlying  portion  of  the  empire, 
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than  as  a  means  of  increafiing  the  wealth  and  commercial 
greatness  of  the  imperial  island.  The  English  revolution  of 
1688,  and  the  snbseqaent  onion  with  Scotland,  had  established 
in  Great  Britain  the  ascendency  of  those  classes  and  interests 
which  were  represented  in  Parliament,  and  the  question  how 
the  colonies  should  be  governed,  and  for  what  ends  they  exist- 
ed, became  a  question  between  the  colonies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ruling  classes  in  the  mother  country  on  the  other 
hand.  When  the  province  of  New  York  was  wrested  from 
the  Dutch  republic^  the  change  of  government  created  of 
coarse  an  English  party  made  up  of  placemen,  traders,  and 
their  dependents,  whose  interests  for  the  time  were  identified 
with  the  interests  of  their  mother  country  and  were  distinct 
from  the  interests  of  the  Dutchmen  along  the  Hudson  river 
and  of  the  New  England  settlements  on  Long  Island.  Of 
course,  too,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  characteristic  in- 
stitution of  the  English  party,  and  with  all  diligence  the  royal 
governors  and  their  helpers  were  getting  up  an  imitation  of 
the  Irish  establishment — an  established  church  ministering  to 
the  religious  wants  of  a  small  minority,  but  supported  by 
t'ax^  on  the  whole  people.  If  an  English  party  was  a  good 
thing  in  New  York,  why  would  not  an  English  party  be 
an  equally  good  thing  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  New 
England  colonies  t  And  if  the  Church  of  England  was  efficient 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  English  party  in  New  York, 
why  would  it  not  be  equally  efficient  to  aid  the  formation  and 
progress  of  ah  English  party  among  the  New  Englanders  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  my  lord  Combury  and  Col.  Heathcote. 

The  plan  for  an  invasion  of  Connecticut  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  drawn  out  for  the  consideration  of 
"  the  Honorable  Society  "  in  November,  1705.  It  was  carried 
into  effect  seven  or  eight  months  afterwards.  Dr.  Beardsley 
describes  the  process  of  invasion.  Mr.  Muirson,  of  whom  Col. 
Heathcote  had  made  mention  as  the  best  man  for  the  attempt, 
had  his  station  at  Eye,  a  township  originally  belonging  to  Con- 
necticut, but  wrested  f5rom  it  with  the  New  England  towns 
on  Long  Island  in  1688.  He  was  supported  there  partly  by  a 
tax  levied  on  all  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  by  his  stipend  from 
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I  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel.    Rje,  as  Dr.  Beardsley 
Bays, ''  was  a  good  point  from  which  to  act  upon  this  colony." 

**  Some  of  the  Ck>Diiectlcat  people  liytng  near  attended  the  serTioea  of  Mr. 
Mninon,  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  inclinations.  Id 
the  aammer  of  1706,  after  the  drooping  prospects  of  his  own  parish,  by  the  Di- 
vine blessing  had  reyi?ed,  he  aod  Colonel  Heathcote  set  ont  npon  a  journey  to 
explore  the  shore  towns  from  Greenwieh  to  Stratford.  They  rode  into  the  latter 
yilUge— the  Oolonel  *  fully  armed,'^and  finding  a  suitable  plaoe  for  worship,  Mr. 
Muireon,  though  threatened  '  with  prison  and  hard  usage/  preached  to  a  very 
numerous  oougiegatiun,  and  baptized  about  twenty -four,  moetly  grown  people. 
Upon  a  repetition  of  the  Tisit  a  few  months  later,  their  entrance  was  disputed, 
and  their  object  opposed."    p.  20. 

Dr.  Tmmball  tells  the  same  story  in  substantially  the  same 
way.  He  omits,  indeed,  the  picturesque  incident  of  Colonel 
Heathcote,  attended  by  the  adventurous  missionary,  riding  into 
Stratford  "  fully  armed  " — an  incident  which  reminds  us  of 
the  knight  Hudibras  with  his  squire  Ralpho,  when  '^  forth  he 
rode  a  coloneling,"  or  of  Abijali  White  in  McFingal,  when  that 
doughty  representative  of  the  Marshfield  tories,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  ^^  himself  in  dread  array  involved,"  and, 

"  In  awful  pomp  descending  down, 
Bore  terror  on  the  factious  town," —        • 

but  the  more  important  fact,  that  the  expedition  to  Stratford  was 
by  no  means  welcome  is  not  concealed  by  the  venerable  histo- 
rian. He  says,  '^  the  ministers  and  people,  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent towns  it  seems,  were  alarmed  at  his  [Mr.  Muirson's]  com- 
ing, and  took  pains  to  prevent  their  neighbors  and  families  from 
hearing  him.  However,  the  novelty  of  the  affair,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, brought  together  a  considerable  assembly  and  Mr. 
Muirson  baptized  five  and  twenty  persons,  principally  adults." 
''  In  April,  1707,  he  made  another  visit  to  Stratford.  Colonel 
Heathcote  was  pleased  to  honor  him  with  his  company,  as  he 
had  done  before," — whether  in  complete  armor  we  are  not  in- 
formed. ^^  He  preached  at  this  time  at  Fairfield  as  well  as 
Stratford,  and  in  both  towns  baptized  a  number  of  children 
and  adult  persons.  Both  magistrates  an^  ministers  opposed  the 
introduction  of  Episcopacy  and  advised  the  people  not  to  at- 
tend the  preaching  of  the  Church  missionaries,  Init  the  oppod- 
Hon  only  increaeed  the  zeal  of  the  Church  people.^^  If  that 
opposition  could  have  been  provoked  into  some  acts  of  violence 
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legal  or  illegal,  the  political  enemies  of  Itew  England  might 
have  found  in  such  violence  the  occasion  so  much  desired  for 
making  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  king  and 
parliament,  and  by  military  force  if  needed,  the  established 
church  in  Connecticut,  as  it  had  been  made  already  in  New 
York.  That  there  was  no  violent  opposition  to  the  intrusion, 
no  disorderly  outbreak  to  suppress  an  enterprise  which  Dr. 
Beardsley  assures  us  was  exceedingly  oflfensive  to  the  people 
generally,  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  intruders, 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  counsels  which  prevailed 
with  the  magistrates  and  with  the  people  were  wisely  mod- 
erate. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  seventy  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  Massachusetts  as  an  inseparable  attendant  of  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  crown,  entered  Connecticut  in  the 
person  of  a  tory  colonel,  escorting,  "  fully  armed,"  a  missionary 
of  the  S.  P.  G.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Beardsley,  that  a  Church- 
of-England  parish,  with  wardens  and  vestrymen,  was  organ- 
ized in  Stratford  at  the  second  visit  of  Heathcote  and  Muirson 
— a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Trumbull  seems  not  to  have  known, 
for  his  information  evidently  confounded  the  organization  of 
the  parish  with  the  building  of  the  church  edifice  commenced 
in  1723.  Another  item  which  we  learn  from  Dr.  Beardsley, 
but  which  Trumbull  had  not  heard  of,  is  that  the  first  Church- 
of-England  missionary,  stationed  at  Stratford,  was  not  the  Rev. 
George  Pigot  in  1722,  but  a  Rev.  Francis  Phillips  in  1712. 
Phillips  was  a  man  whose  tastes  and  manners  (and  perhaps 
his  morals  also)  were  entirely  out  of  place  tn  Stratford.  After 
about  six  months,  having  in  the  meanwhile  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Dew  York,  he  abandoned  his  flock,  leaving  them,  says 
Dr.  Beardsley,  "in  a  condition  worse  than  he  found  them — 'a 
scorn  and  reproach  to  their  enemies.'" 

The  Episcopal  Church,  then,  was  planted  in  Connecticut  as 
an  exotic  brought  in  from  the  neighboring  province  of  New 
York.  Bmt  the  exotic  had  hardly  taken  root,  when  there  be- 
gan to  be  an  indigenous  Episcopalianism  in  Connecticut — the 
product  of  causes  which  had  operated  in  the  foregoing  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  colony.    Just  then  the  leading  influences, 
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among  the  clergy  and  in  the  commonwealth,  were  working 
to  substitute  a  more  substantial  and  effective  ecclesiajBtical  sys- 
tem in  place  of  that  Congregationalism  which  came  over  with 
Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Davenport. .  When  Geoi^  Keith, 
who  had  once  traveled  through  New  England  as  a  Quaker 
preacher,  came  in  his  new  character  as  an  ordained  priest  of  the 
English  establishment,  he  and  his  associate  Talbot,  a  naval 
chaplain,  were  graciously  received  at  New  London  by  the  pastor, 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  (Dr.  Beardsley  tells  the  story,  pp.  18, 19), 
preached  in  his  pulpit,  and  were  assured  by  him  of  '^  his  good 
affection  to  the  Church  of  England."  Six  years  afterwards,  the 
same  Gurdon  Saltonstall  was  the  governor  under  whose  admin- 
istration and  influence  the  attempt  was  made  to  impose  a  new 
'^  ecclesiastical  constitution  "  on  the  colony.  The  attempt  was 
not  highly  successful,  especially  in  the  first  few  years,  for  the 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  reaction  toward  Nationalism,  re- 
tained their  Congr^ational  traditions,  and  were  jealous  for 
their  self-government.  Although  the  ambiguous  Say  brook  Plat- 
form had  been  accepted  by  the  legislature  and  declared  to  be 
the  constitution  of  the  churches  established  by  the  colonial 
laws,  many  of  the  churches  were  protesting  against  it,  and 
nobody  could  tell  as  yet  what  would  become  of  it,  or  what 
would  be  the  practical  interpretation  of  it* 

Surely  we  need  not  wonder  that  while  such  a  revolution  or 
attempted  revolution  was  in  progress,  there  were  some  among 
the  younger  clergy  of  the  colony  who  entertained  a  bolder 
plan  than  that  which  the  leading  men  around  them  were  so 
cautiously  attempting.  If  the  simple  Congregationalism  of 
the  New  England  churches  had  failed,  as  the  colonial  l^sla- 
ture  had  been  suggesting  for  more  than  half  a  century — if  a 
new  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  requisite — especially  if  the 
compromising  and  uncertain  scheme  contrived  by  the  Saybrook 
synod  was  in  danger  of  breaking  down  at  the  outset — why 
might  not  a  bolder  attempt  be  more  successful }  Might  not  a 
bold  stroke  for  uniformity  between  the  ecclesiastical  establi^- 
ment  in  Connecticut  and  the  ecclesiastical  establithment  in 
Englwd  be  the  right  policy }    Such  thoughts  would  very  nat- 

*  OontrihuHcn*  to  S^d.  Hut  vf  Chtm.^  pp.  88-61. 
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orally  reopen  the  whole  qneBtion  between  Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England,  and  might  produce  something  like  a  pre- 
disposition to  be  convinced  by  arguments  which  learned  and 
earnest  men  in  other  times  had  carefully  weighed  and  found 
wanting. 

Timothy  Cutler  became  pastor  of  the  Stratford  Church  in 
1709— just  when  the  place  was  honored  with  occasional  visita 
firom  Col.  Heathcote  and  others  from  Kew  York,  and  once  at 
least  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  personage  than  the  governor  of 
that  royal  province.  One  of  Heathcote's  letters,  quoted  by 
our  author,  speaks  of ''  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  at  Stratford, 
one  Mr.  Beed,  the  minister  of  that  place,  who  is  very  inclina- 
ble to  come  over  to  the  Church."  The  "  ingenious  gentleman  " 
thus  described  was  not  properly  ^'  the  minister  of  the  place," 
for,  between  the  death  of  Isaac  Chauncey  in  1703  and  the  or- 
dination of  Cutler  in  1709,  the  Church  of  Stratford  had  no 
pastor.  He  was,  doubtless,  employed  temporarily  to  preach  in 
the  vacant  congregation,  and  if  we  have  heard  the  traditions 
of  Stratford  aright,  there  was  a  division  among  the  people  in 
regard  to  him,  but  the  party  in  his  favor  was  not  strong  enough 
to  place  him  in  the  pastoral  office.* 

Col.  Heathcote,  however,  understood  him  to  be  the  minis- 
ter of  that  place,  and  negotiated  with  him  to  bring  him  ^^  over 
to  the  Church."  Dr.  Beardsley  says  of  him  that  he  "ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  if  provision  in 
the  meantime  could  be  made  for  himself  and  his  family."  As 
Col.  Heathcote  put  the  case  to  the  S.  P.  6.,  "  If  any  proposal 
could  be  made  to  encourage  his  coming  over  for  ordination,  his 
family,  which  is  pretty  large,  must  be  taken  care  of  in  his  ab- 
sence." Heathcote,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  shrewd  manager 
and  a  zealous  one.  He  knew  what  men  to  employ  and  how  to 
influence  them.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him,  in  his  visits  to  Strat- 
ford after  1709,  that  the  young  minister  of  the  place  was  also 

*  The  etory  nms  that  Mr.  Walker,  who  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  miDiatera  in 
Stratford,  sharing  with  Mr.  Chauncey  in  the  use  of  the  meeting  honse  and  the  par- 
sonage lands,  preached,  once,  from  the  text,  *<  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.** 
Whereupon  Mr.  Reed  took  occasion  to  preach  from  the  tezt»  *'  Toor  adrertary, 
the  deyil,  as  a  roaring  Uon  walketh  aboot^  seeking  whom  he  may  devour," 
to  raise  from  it  the  doctrine  that  "the  devil  is  a  great  walker.** 
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an  ^'  ingenious  man  "  who  might  be  "  inclinable  to  come  over  to 
the  Church,"  and  that  he  was  better  "  worth  the  gaining  "  and 
more  '*  capable  to  serve  the  Church,"  than  the  Mr.  Reed  who 
would  have  become  an  Episcopalian  for  a  sufficient  considera^ 
tion,  but  did  not.  pid  he  never  in  that  intercourse  suggest  to 
Mr.  Cutler  how  great  an  achievement  it  would  be  to  bring  over 
Connecticut  into  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment  of  Old  England,  and  how  easily  the  thing  might  be  done 
if  a  few  leading  men  would  dare  to  undertake  it?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  the  young  pastor,  in  his  occasional  intercourse  with 
distinguished  and  courtly  visitors  from  New  York,  that  the  old 
question  about  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  sacerdotal  vestments, 
and  prelatical  government  in  the  Church,  might  be  worthy  of 
reconsideration,  and  that  great  benefits  might  accrue  to  all 
parties  concerned,  if  upon  due  consideration  it  should  conclusive- 
ly appear  that  Old  England  was  in  the  right  and  New  England 
in  the  wrong?  We  know  not  what  progress  Mr.  Cutler's 
mind  made  while  he  was  at  Stratford,  nor  which  way  his 
thoughts  wer^  tending ;  though  the  information  comes  from  a 
very  creditable  source  that  he  said  afterwards,  "  I  was  never  in 
judgment  heartily  with  the  Dissenters,  but  bore  it  patiently 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  offered."* 

In  1719,  Cutler  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Collegiate  School 
which  was  then  just  beginning  to  be  called  Tale  College-  Very 
soon  after  his  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  must  have  entered 
on  those  consultations  (quite  effectively  described  by  Dr. 
Beardsley)  which,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  resulted  in  his 
going  over,  with  Samuel  Johnson  of  West  Haven,  James 
Wetmore  of  North  Haven,  and  Daniel  Brown  a  tutor  in  the 
Collegiate  School,  from  the  church  order  of  New  England  to 
that  of  Old  England.  Three  other  pastors,  Whittelsey  of 
Wallingford,  Hart  of  East  Guilford  (now  Madison),  and 
Elliot  of  Killingworth  (now  Clinton),  shared  in  those  consul- 
tations, and  joined  with  the  four  first  named  in  the  manifesto 
which  they  subscribed  and  submitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  Col- 
legiate School  at  commencement  in  1722.  Of  these  seven  the 
oldest  after  Cutler,  was  Hart,  forty  years  old,  a  gradaate  in 

•  Qninoy'B  Hiatory  of  Harrard  College,  Vol  t,  p.  860. 
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1703,  and  a  pastor  of  fifteen  years  standing.  The  next  was 
Elliot,  thirty  seven  years  old,  a  graduate  in  1706,  who  had 
been  a  pastor  thirteen  years.  Whittelsey  was  one  year  younger, 
though  his  graduation  was  in  1705,  and  had  been  a  pastor  ten 
years.  The  other  three,  Wetmore,  Johnson,  and  Brown,  were 
classmates,  and  graduated  in  1714.  Wetmore  had  been  pastor 
four  years  at  North  Haven ;  Johnson  after  three  years  in  the 
tutorship  had  been  two  years  in  the  pastoral  office  at  West 
Haven ;  Brown  had  been  tutor  two  years ;  and  he  and  the  rec- 
tor were  just  then  the  entire  faculty  of  the  college. 

It  was  a  serious  question  whether  the  rector  and  tutor  of  the 
college,  with  five  of  the  few  pastors  (not  more  than  forty)  in 
the  colony,  could  effect  (if  we  may  use  an  expressive  word 
which  has  not  yet  become  classical)  a  ^'  stampede,"  and  bring 
over  the  ministers  and  congregations  of  Connecticut  into  con- 
formity with  the  Church  of  England.  When  we  recollect  how 
many  political  reasons  Connecticut  had  for  desiring  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  ruling  powers  in  the  mother  country ; 
how  much  of  a  reaction  there  had  been  against  the  pure  Con- 
gregationalism of  Davenport  and  Hooker,  and  how  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  as  yet  was  the  working  of  the  new  ^^  Eccle- 
siastical Constitution "  contrived  in  Saybrook  in  1708 ;  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  enterprise  must  have  seemed  quite 
hopeful.  The  consultations  in  the  College  library  were  begin* 
ning  to  be  known  abroad.  Communications  frQm  the  conclave 
at  New  Haven  had  been  made  to  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionary at  Stratford.  He  had  broached  the  matter  to  some  of 
his  parishioners,  and  had  accepted  Rector  Cutler's  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  next  commencement.  He  wrote  officially 
to  his  employers  in  England  that  Cutler,  and  the  five  pastors 
who  were  in  the  movement,  had  held  a  "  conference  with " 
him, 'and,  said  he,  they  "  are  determined  to  declare  themselves 
professors  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  soon  as  they  shall  un- 
derstand they  wiU  he  supported  at  home.^^ 

The  commencement  to  which  the  Stratford  missionary  had 
been  invited  came,  and  the  rumors  that  had  gone  abroad,  con 
ceming    a  movement  toward  the    Church  of  England,  had 
pointed  probably  to  that  anniversary  as  a  time  when  some  de- 
velopments   might  be  looked  for.     Accordingly  the  whole 
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affair  came  oat  at  commencement.  Dr.  Beardeley  tells  ns  that 
"  the  Trasteee,  alarmed  and  grieved  at  the  intelligence  which 
reached  them,  requested  an  interview  with  these  gentlemen 
[the  seven  above  mentioned]  in  the  library,  and  there,  the  day 
after  the  commencement,  they  were  all  asked,  from  the 
yonngest  to  th^  eldest,  to  state  their  views  on  the  matters 
which  troubled  their  consciences."  The  conference  must  have 
been  entirely  voluntary  and  fraternal,  for  of  the  seven  who  were 
invited  to  make  a  statement  of  their  views,  only  two,  the  i*eo- 
tor  and  the  tutor,  were  in  any  sense  responsible  to  the  corpo- 
ration. *  It  seems  to  us  that,  all  things  considered,  the  affair 
was  managed  with  more  than  ordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. The  paper  which,  afher  free  conversation,  was  drawn  up 
and  subscribed  by  the  rector  and  his  six  friends,  at  the  request 
of  the  trustees,  was  courteous  in  form  and  modest  in  expres- 
sion. Addressing  the  communication  '•  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
drew, and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  others,  our  Reverend  Fathers 
and  Brethren,"  they  said,  "  Some  of  us  doubt  the  validity,  and 
the  rest  are  more  fully  persuaded  of  the  invalidity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ordination,  in  opposition  to  the  Episcopal,  and  we 
should  be  heartily  thankful  to  God  and  man,  if  we  may  receive 
from  them  satisfaction  herein,  and  shall  be  willing  to  embrace 
your  good  counsels  and  instructions  in  relation  to  this  import- 
ant affair,  as  far  as  God  shall  direct  and  dispose  us  to  it." 
Dr.  Beardsley  informs  us,  doubtless  on  good  authority,  that 
'^  at  the  same  time,  two  other  '  pastors  of  great  note  gave  their 
assent '  to  the  declaration  without  signing  it,  of  whom  the  one, 
Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Colchester,  declared  Episcopacy  to  he  Jure  di- 
vino,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Whiting,  of  some  remote  town,  also 
gave  in  his  opinion  for  moderate  Episcopacy."  f    These  two 

>      .  I    -  .  I.  ■■,■■■„■■    I  -■       ■    n.  ,.i    ■  ,    ,  ■'' 

*  The  rector  was  not  at  that  time,  as  the  President  now  ia,  the  head  of  the  ear- 
poration,  nor  even  a  member,  bat  only  a  person  employed  by  the  board  to  fteadi 
and  govern  the  students. 

f  John  Bulkley,  of  Colchester,  was  eminent  among  the  Connecticut  clei*g7  of 
his  day.  He  was  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1699<~ordained  at  Colchester,  1703. 
His  father,  Gershom  Bulkley,  first  of  New  London  and  afterwards  of  Wethen* 
field,  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents,  early  influential  in  the  reaction  against  Coii- 
gpregationalipm,  and  at  last,  after  relinquishing  hit  ministry,  an  enemy  of  the 
chartered  government,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  under  Sir  Edmund  Androa.  The 
son  was  a  bettte  man  than  the  father ;   but  the  toryism  in  which  he  was  educated 
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names,  added  to  the  eeven,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Beardsley  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
corrected  version  of  the  story,  told  by  Trumbull  and  others, 
that  a  public  disputation  was  held  at  commencement,  mare 
academicoy  Governor  Saltonstall  being  the  champion  on  one 
side  and  Bector  Cutler  on  the  other.  According  to  the  author- 
ities on  which  ho  relies,  there  was  no  such  disputation  at  com- 
mencement, but,  after  the  conference  with  the  rector  and  his 
friends,  the  trustees  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  the 
case  of  the  rector,  or  even  accepting  the  offered  resignation  of 
the  tutor.  A  month  afterwards,  there  was  to  be  a  session  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature  at  New  Haven,  and  in  the  meantime 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  case.  The  formal  disputation,  of  which  Trumbull  knew 
nothing  but  by  tradition,  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  that 
session.  "  Saltonstall,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,"  says  Dr. 
Beardsley,  "  invited  and  presided  over  a  debate  held  the  day 
after  the  session  commenced,  and  in  which  he  appears  himself 
to  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part."  p.  30.  On  a  subsequent 
page,  our  author  speaks  of  ^'  that  earnest  and  sincere  debate," 
"over  which  Governor  Saltonstall  presided  with  such  candor 
and  politeness."  p.  39.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  it  resulted  '^  vir- 
tually in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Trustees  of  the  college."  He 
says,  "  the  advocates  of  the  Church"  had  '*  weighed  and  exam- 
ined the  points  in  controversy  with  the  utmost  care,  while  to 
Saltonstall  and  his  supporters  many  of  them  were  new  and 
perplexing.  The  defense  of  Episcopacy  by  one  of  the  number, 
exciting  some  irritating  remarks  on  the  other  side,  the  Gover- 
nor abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  and  it  was  never  re- 
opened in  the  same  way."  He  thinks  that  what  '^  saved  to 
Congregationalism  three  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration,  Elliot, 
Hart,  and  Whittelsey,"  was  not  at  all  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ments employed,  but  only* "  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  de- 
bate."    To  him,  looking  from  his  position,  it  seems  no  doubt 


would  naturally  predispose  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  Episcopal  fonn  of  church 
government  is  jure  divino.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Windham,  had  been  pastor  there 
twenty-two  years. 
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a  very  reasonable  inference  that  Hector  Cutler  was  victorionB 
in  the  disputation.  But  to  us,  the  opposite  inference  from  the 
facts  seems  irresistible.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  where  did 
the  Eector  find  himself?  Of  the  seven  pastors  who  at  com- 
mencement had  committed  themselves  for  his  declaration,  five 
had  forsaken  him.  Of  the  five  who  had  ioined  him  in  sub- 
scribing the  declaration,  only  two  remained  with  him  ;  and  they, 
the  two  youngest,  were  not  the  most  able  or  influential.  The 
total  result  was  the  secession  of  the  college  rector,  the  oolite 
tutor,  and  two  neighboring  pastors.  Cutler  and  Johnson 
doubtless  thought  that  they  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
that  their  adversaries  ought  to  have  been  convinced  and  per- 
suaded ;  but  the  facts  show  that  such  was  not  the  general  cur- 
rent of  opinion. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  our  anthor^s  sympathy  with  those 
men  in  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  mental  conflict 
through  which  they  attained  the  conclusion  that  they  ought 
not  to  continue  "  out  of  the  visible  communion  of  an  Episco- 
pal Church."    Our  impressions,  we  must  acknowledge,  are  on 
some  points  a  little  different  from  his.     We  get  the  impression, 
even  from  his  narrative,  that  they  had  a  liking  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  powerful  bias  towards  it,  before  they  began 
to  study  the  arguments  used  by  the  defenders  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's establishment  against  the  Puritans  and  the  Dissenters. 
We  get  the  impression  from  his  narrative,  that  they  did  not 
commit  themselves  without  pretty  good  reason  to  expect  some- 
thing like  indemnity,  so  far  as  their  chances  of  living  were  con- 
cerned.   They  had  heard  of  a  great  and  powerfiil "  Society  " 
for  propagating  and  establishing  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
colonies.    They  had  seen  what  the  Society  was  doing  in  New 
York,  and  what  it  had  begun  to  do  in  Stratford,  and  they 
could  not  reasonably  doubt  that  the  same  Society  would  take 
them  up,  and  provide  for  them  employment  and  remuneration, 
if  they  should  lose  their  places  by  agoing  over  to  the  Church 
of  England.     We  find,  in  the  work  before  us,  much  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  they  began  and  prosecuted  their  new  study 
of  the  old  controversy,  with  a  cheerful  hope  of  not  only  find- 
ing their  own  way  into  the  English  establishment,  but  also  of 
carrying  with  them  or  drawing  after  them  many  ministers  and 
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whole  churches,  and  even  of  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tiltion  of  the  colony,  ultimately,  into  conformity  with  the  ec* 
desiastical  constitution  of  England.  Doubtless  they  had  some 
misgivings,  as  they  looked  forward.  They  must  have  felt  that 
success  in  such  a  movement,  however  hopeful,  was  by  no  means 
certain.  They  must  have  known  that  the  course  they  were 
\taking  would  probably  be  a  grief  to  many  of  their  friends ; 
that  controversy  was  likely  to  ensue ;  that  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  governed  by  unworthy  motives ;  and  that  unreason- 
able and  cruel  reproaches  might  be  heaped  upon  them.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  under  any 
temptation  to  resist  the  arguments  for  prescribed  forms  of 
worship  and  a  prelatical  government  over  the  churches,  or  to 
violate  their  consciences  when  they  found  their  convictions 
leading  them  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  Thomas  Hooker,  John 
Ootton,  and  John  Davenport  were  wrong-headed ;  but  surely 
the  sacrifices  which  they  knew  they  must  make,  when  they 
found  themselves  constrained  to  refuse  conformity  to  certain 
arbitrary  and  in  their  view  superstitious  regulations  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  England,  were  to  the  sacrifices 
which  Cutler  and  his  associates  knew  they  must  make  by  going 
over  to  Anglicanism,  as  mountains  are  to  mole-hills.  For  our 
part,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  the  sacrifices  which  those  men 
made,  or  could  have  expected  to  make,  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  ago,  were  greater  on  the  whole  than  the  sacrifices  which 
a  Congregational  minister  or  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  now 
reqaii'ed  to  make,  when  he  conquers  his  prejudices,  gets  new 
light  on  the  question  of  apostolical  succession,  and  applies  to 
the  nearest  bishop  for  orders.  Assuming  that  such  a  minister 
or  candidate  has  as  much  earnestness  as  we  freely  recognize  in 
Cutler  and  Johnson,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  change  in  his 
ecclesiastical  relations  must  bring  with  it  some  not  very  pleas- 
ant experiences.  His  friends — ^perhaps  his  nearest  relatives — 
will  be  grieved  by  his  defection,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
permanently  alienated.  Some  people  may  ascribe  to  him  vari- 
ous unworthy  motives,  and  may  say  unkind  and  bitter  things 
against  him.  He  cuts  himself  off  from  the  privilege  of  preach- 
ing in  Congi'egational  churches,  and  from  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  settlement  in  some  Congregational  parish.    But  he 
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hopes  to  find  new  friends  and  to  form  new  intimacies,  and  he 
is  qaite  sore  that  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  relations  to  which  he 
finds  himself  attracted,  his  ministry  will  be  as  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  his  chances  of  finding  remunerative  employment 
will  be  as  good  as  in  his  present  connection.  We  cannot  re- 
collect an  instance  within  oar  own  observation — nor  have  we 
read  or  heard  of  an  instance  from  the  days  of  Yesey  *  to  the 
present  time — in  which  a  Congregational  minister  or  candidate 
for  the  ministry  can  be  considered  as  having  made  any  sacrifice 
in  respect  to  position  or  livelihood,  by  becoming  an  Episco- 
palian. 

Our  feeling  for  Cutler  and  his  three  associates  has  most  of 
sympathy  in  it,  not  when  they  were  in  the  college  library 
oousulting  and  reading  up  for  their  contemplated  movement, 
nor  even  at  the  college  commencement,  when  they  took 
their  position  and  subscribed  their  declaration  ;  for,  up  to  that 
time,  though  they  doubtless  felt  they  were  contemplating  a 
very  serious  movement,  and  one  which  might  separate  them 
from  many  of  their  friends,  and  in  which  they  might  (especially 
if  unsuccessful)  bring  upon  themselves  some  degree  of  local 
unpopularity,  their  hopes  must  have  been  far  greater  than  their 
f&m.  We  begin  to  feel  for  them  when,  after  the  four  anxious 
weeks  that  passed  between  the  college  commencement  and  the 
October  session  of  the  Legislature  at  New  Haven,  while  the 
public  opinion  of  the  colony  had  been  forming  itself,  they  found 
that  their  great  movement  was  a  failure ;  that  of  the  eight  pas- 
tors on  whom  they  had  relied,  not  without  good  reason,  only 
two  were  left ;  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  colony,  "  not- 
withstanding their  yearning  after  '^  a  permanent  establishment" 
and  '^  a  good  and  regular  issue  in  cases  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline,"  would  not  go  with  them ;  and  that  the  people,  with 
their  inherited  prejudices,  were  overwhelmingly  against  them. 
We  are  sorry  for  them  when  they  found  that  Gov.  Saltonstall, 
who,  nineteen  years  before,  had  entertained  the  Propagation 
Society's  two  emissaries  as  hospitably  as  if  they  were  angels 

•  In  the  year  1697,  ReT.  William  VeMy.  who  bad  been  "  a  ^sseDtlng  preaeber 
OD  Lou;  lalaDd,"  was  induced  bj  Governor  Fletcber  to  change  bis  ecclesiastical 
relations,  and  became  consequently  the  first  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Nev 
York.    See  I>ocumentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol  UL,  p.  488. 
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in  disguise,  and  had  expressed  to  them  '^  his  good  affection  to  the 
Church  of  England,"  was  firm  against  the  revolution  which 
they  had  hoped  for,  and,  with  all  his  dignity  and  urbanity,  was 
ready  to  enter  the  lists  of  public  disputation  against  them. 
We  are  sorry  for  them  when,  on  the  day  after  that  public  dis- 
putation, the  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  School  dischai^d  the 
rector  without  any  resignation  or  request  on  his  part,  as  quietly 
and  with  as  little  formality  as  if  he  had  been  only  the  college 
carpenter.  We  are  sorry  for  them,  when  Johnson,  beloved  as 
he  had  been  by  his  parishioners  in  West  Haven,  offered  to  re- 
main with  them  if  they  would  receive  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  only  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  offer.  We  are  the  more  sorry  for  them,  be- 
cause we  respect  their  character  and  motives.  They  thought  they 
were  attempting  what  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
Connecticut,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  God ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  a  sympathy  with  them  in  their  disap- 
pointment. 

The  four  seceders  from  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
colony  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  were  received 
at  Canterbury  and  elsewhere  with  the  honors  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Dr.  Beardsley^s  pages  glow  with  exultant 
feeling  as  he  describes  their  welcome  to  old  England,  their  joy 
in  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  cathedral  worship,  and  the  expre&* 
sions  of  sympathy  and  honor  with  which  they  were  greeted  by 
dignitaries  in  the  church  and  by  nobles  in  the  realm.  Cutler, 
Johnson,  and  Brown,  who  went  over  together  in  the  autumn 
of  1722,  were  doubly  ordained — deacons  and  priests — in  March, 
1728,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  then  Bishop  of  London 
(whose  diocese  was  supposed  to  include  all  the  colonics)  being 
diaabled  by  a  fatal  illness.  Almost  immediately  after  their 
ordination,  Brown  sickened  and  died  of  small  pox — a  disease 
against  which  there  was  in  those  days  no  protection,  and  from 
which  Cutler  had  hardly  recovered.  The  two  survivors  visited 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  from  each  of  the  universities 
Cutler  received  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Johnson 
that  of  Master  of  Arts.  To  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  to 
leading  members  of  the  Propagation  Society,  at  the  universi- 
ties, and  to  clergymen  and  laymen  wherever  they  had  oppor- 
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tnnity,  tbey  represented  not  only  the  hopefdlnesB  of  the  colo- 
nies as  a  field  for  making  converts  to  the  Church,  but  also  the 
indispensableness  of  a  bishop  to  the  most  saccessful  prosecntion 
of  that  work.  Had  their  argnments  prevailed  with  the  powers 
that  were  at  Westminster,  Catler  was  most  evidently  the  man 
npon  whose  brow  the  mitre  should  have  been  placed.  Bat 
their  request — a  request  which  no  man  could  deny  without 
exposing  his  entire  want  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  episcopal 
church  government  and  apostolical  succession — was  not  grant- 
ed. The  fault  seems  not  to  have  been  with  the  bishops,  but 
entirely  with  the  government.  With  the  king's  ministers  it  was 
a  question  not  of  religions  duty,  nor  of  religious  liberty,  nor  of 
the  welfare  of  souls,  nor  of  the  advancement  of  the  only  true 
Church,  but  only  a  question  of  colonial  policy.  A  church-of- 
England  party  in  the  colonies  was  a  good  thing  for  the  British 
interest,  but  would  a  bishop  there,  or  an  order  of  bishops,  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  British  interest  ?  Of  course  the  colonial 
Episcopalians,  and  those  in  England  who  regarded  the  question 
from  a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  thought  that  a 
bishop  for  the  colonies  would  be  a  good  thing — ^good  not  only 
for  the  interest  of  the  true  Church,  but  also  for  the  interest  of 
the  British  government  and  of  British  trade.  But  the  govern- 
ment, representing  the  Head  of  the  Church — the  king's  min- 
isters, without  whose  consent  and  appointment  the  bishops 
were  powerless — seem  to  have  thought  otherwise.  So  Cutler 
and  Johnson,  with  Wetmore  who  had  joined  them  in  England, 
were  sent  back  as  missionaries  to  do  what  they  could  under 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  They  were  to  preach  the  duty  of 
being  confirmed  by  a  bishop  to  people  who  had  never  seen  a 
bishop,  and  were  not  likely  ever  to  see  one,  and  in  a  country 
in  which  such  confirmation  was  an  impossibility.  They  were 
to  make  the  Christian  people  of  New  England  believe  that 
nobody  on  this  continent  could  be  authorized  to  perform  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism,  or  to  break  bread  in  remembrance  of 
Christ,  without  first  performing  six  thousand  miles  of  sea  navi- 
gation, as  they  had  done,  and  obtaining  '*  orders "  from  the 
bishop  of  London,  They  were  to  make  the  Christian  people 
in  these  colonies  believe  that  the  functions  of  a  bishop  were  es- 
sential to  their  spiritual   welfare,  while  the  government  at 
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Westminster  was  paving  an  impressive  contradiction  to  all  snch 
doctrine,  by  refusing  to  permit  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for 
the  colonies. 

How  much  impression  bad  been  made  npon  Connecticut  by 
the  defection  of  Rector  Cutler,  Tutor  Brown,  and  Pastors  John- 
son and  Wetmore,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  S.  P.  G.  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the  time  as 
calling  for  any  great  expansion  of  their  work  in  that  colony. 
Cutler  was  well  provided  for,  by  being  placed  at  Boston  in 
charge  of  a  Church-of-England  parish  just  instituted  there. 
Everybody  could  see  that  he  had  lost  nothing  by  ^'  changing 
his  religious  connections."  Wetmore  was  stationed  at  Bye, 
and  there,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
royal  province  of  New  Tork,  being  supported  partly  by  an  as- 
sessment, from  which  the  Dissenters  were  not  excepted,  and 
partly  by  a  stipend  from  the  Propagation  Society,  he  had  little 
occasion,  through  his  long  life,  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  parish 
and  salary  in  North  Haven.  Johnson  alone  of  the  three  was 
sent  to  Connecticut ;  nor  was  he  sent  to  establish  a  new  mis- 
sion. His  appointment  was  to  Stratford,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Pigot,  who  was  removed  to  Providence.  The  place  was  less  to 
be  desired  than  that  which  Cutler  had  gained  at  Boston  ;  but^ 
in  every  worldly  view,  it  was  more  desirable  than  that  of  Con- 
gregational pastor  at  West  Haven.  Every  Congregational  min- 
ister or  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  colony,  whose  mind 
was  afflicted  with  any  doubt  concerning  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination,  or  in  any  way  open  tq  conviction  in  favor 
of  diocesan  episcopacy,  could  see  that  neither  of  those  three 
ministers  had  suffered  any  loss  of  livelihood  or  social  position 
by  going  over  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Besults  demonstrated  that  the  Propagation  Society  acted 
wisely  in  appointing  Mr.  Johnson  to  its  mission  in  Connecticut. 
He  seems  to  have  been  heartily  conscientious  in  his  preference 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  established  in  England  to  that 
which  had  been  established  in  the  colony.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and,  according  to  his  light,  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  diligent,  earnest,  and 
persevering  in  his  work  of  ^^  gaining  over  the  people  "  to  the 
Episcopal  separation  from  the  established  order. 
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Nor  was  he  unBncceBBfdl.    He  is  the  hero  of  the  etor j  in  this 
▼olttme.    The  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticnty 
from  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  day  of  hia  death,  is  chiefly, 
we  may  say,  the  history  of  his  labors  and  achievements.    In 
everything  but  the  power  of  communicating  grace  by  the  lay* 
ing  on  of  apostolic  hands,  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Chnrch  in  Connecticut— quite  as  much  a  bishop  as  any 
who  have  since  borne  the  title  which,  for  the  political  reasons 
which  controlled  the  government  at  Westminster,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  bear — reasons  which  he  (in  his  grief  at  the  death  of 
a  beloved  son,  who  had  gone  to  England  for  ordination,  and 
perished  there  of  small  pox)  denounced  as  ^Hhe  atheistical 
politics  of  this  miserable,  abandoned  age."    In  some  respects, 
the  times  were  favorable  to  his  work.     At  first,  the  formalism 
and  "  parish  way  "  into  which  the  primitive  zeal  of  the  New 
England  fathers  had  so  widely  degenerated,  was  an  advantage 
to  him.    The  soil,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  been  prepared 
for  the  seed  which  he  was  sowing.     Afterwards,  the  great 
awakening,  with  its  reaction  against  formalism,  and  with  the 
extravagances  and  fanaticisms  which  attended  it,  gave  him  a 
new  advantage.    Many  who  could  not  unite  with  the  Congre- 
gational pastors  generally  in  acknowledging  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion, and  praising  God  for  it,  were  easily  persuaded  to  become 
Episcopalians ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  could  not 
join  in  the  endeavor  to  repress  extravagancies,  to  drive  away 
enthusiastic  errors,  and  to  have  all  things  (fone  decently  and  in 
order,  were  disgusteji  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  coldness  and 
unbelief  of  the  standing  ministry,  and  became  first  Separates 
and  then  Baptists.    The  coloniid  laws  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  by  parochial  taxation  were  such,  and  were  often  bo 
administered,  as  to  give  great  advantage  to  the  propagation  of 
a  rival  system,  armed  with  tixe  prestige  and  pretensions  of  the 
English  establishment,  and  sustained  by  English  funds.    The 
'*  Honorable  Society's "  missionaries  loved  to  send  home  re- 
ports of  how  much  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Connecticut  suffered  from  legal  exactions  for  the  building  of 
meeting  houses,  and  the  support  of  ^'dissenting"  ministers. 
Dr.  Beardsley  repeats  their  complaints,  and  dwells  upon  them, 
as  if  those  missionaries  were  the  conscious  forerunners  and  the 
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self-sacrificing  preachers  of  what  we  call  religions  liberty.  To 
him  at  this  daj,  and  to  us,  the  entire  theory  of  onr  religions 
liberty  is  self-evident.  He  agrees  with  ns  in  holding  that  to 
provide  religious  instmction,  and  to  compel  the  support  of  any 
form  of  worship,  is  not  among  the  fanctions  of  civil  govern- 
ment.  Bnt  it  is  important  to  the  truth  of  history  that  we  take 
care  not  to  impute  our  theory  of  religions  liberty — the  Soger 
Williams  theory — the  Baptist  theory — to  thepre-revolutionary 
Episcopalians  in  Connecticut.  In  their  view,  as  in  that  of  the 
*^ Honorable  Society"  which  sustained  them,  the  evil  com- 
plained of  was  not  that  men  were  by  law  required  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  religion,  or  for  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions at  variance  with  their  preferences ;  it  was  that  instead  of 
^^  Dissenters  "  being  taxed,  as  in  ^'  the  more  liberal  province  of 
Kew  York,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  adher- 
ent&.of  the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut  were  liable  to 
be  taxed,  by  a  majority  vote  in  a  parish  meeting,  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  Congregational  meeting-house  or  the  support  of  a 
Congregational  pastor.  This  reversing  of  a  most  natural  and 
reasonable  arrangement — this  outrage  on  the  evident  and  im- 
mutable fitness  of  things — was  a  grievance  ever  crying  to  the 
king  for  redress.  Doubtless  all  the  Episcopalians  in  Connec- 
ticut to-day,  from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  sexton,  are  unan- 
imous in  holding  that  the  ancient  English  institution  of  church- 
rates  (not  yet  abolished  in  this  year  of  grace,  1866)  is  grossly 
indefensible ;  bnt  we  are  bold  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Connecticut  was  the  Church  of  «England  in 
an  English  colony,  and  was  supported  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel,  no  such  thought  found  entertain- 
ment in  the  bosoms  of  loyal  "  churchmen."  If  Dr.  Beardsley 
shall  have  occasion — as  we  hope  he  may — ^to  revise  his  work 
for  an  English  edition,  we  trust  he  will  not  permit  his  readers 
to  suppose  that  any  missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  ever  denied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  word  or  thought,  the  reasonableness  of 
compelling  dissenters  to  share  equally  with  others  in  parochial 
assessments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Onr  author  makes  it  plain  that  the  result  of  the  Propagation 
Society's  missions,  in  Connecticut,  so  far  as  they  were  success- 
fal,  was  precisely  what  their  aim  was.    The  Church  of  Eng^ 
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land  being  a  political  institution,  and  its  introduction  into  the 
colonieB  being  desired  for  political  ends,  its  missionaries  could 
not  but  be  in  some  sort  political  missionaries,  laboring  to  pio- 
mote  and  perpetuate  the  dependence  of  the  colony  on  Great 
Britain.  Not  only  because  they  were  personally  dependent  on 
English  contributions,  but  also  because  their  training,  their 
position,  their  relations,  and  their  esprit  du  corps  brought 
them,  into  sympathy  with  the  servile  and  tory  party  in  the 
English  establishment,  they  and  their  followers  could  not  but 
hold  the  British  view  concerning  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Westminster  over  the  Anglo- American  people.  As 
the  questions  between  the  colonies  in  America  and  the  imperial 
island  began  to  be  shaped  into  a  definite  issue,  and  the  purpose 
to  bring  a  free  and  brave  people  inhabiting  this  continent  into 
absolute  dependence  on  the  British  Parliament  began  to  be 
developed  in  the  form  of  stamp-duties,  tea-duties,.  sta«.  ding 
armies  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  Boston  port  bill,  and  the 
like,  it  became  evident  that  all  the  labors  of  the  Propagation 
Society  had  been  in  fact  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the 
British  government  against  the  political  liberty  of  the  colony. 
Dr.  Beardsley  sets  this  fact  in  the  sunlight.  His  Chapter 
XYin.,  describing  the  alarms  and  agitations  caused  by  the 
Stamp  Act,  is  most  explicit.  He  tells  us,  that  in  September, 
1765,  seven  of  the  missionaries,  being  accidentally  convened, 
"  sent  an  address  to  the  Venerable  Society,  to  the  effect  that 
*  although  the  commotions  and  disaffection  in  this  country 
were  very  great,  relative  to  what  was  called  the  imposition  of 
the  Stamp  Act,'  yet  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 
the  people  of  the  Church  of  England  in  general  in  this  colony, 
as  they  were  able  to  assure  the  Society,  and  those  particularly 
under  their  own  respective  charges,  were  of  a  contrary  temper 
and  conduct,  esteeming  it  nothing  short  of  rebelUon  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  to  avow  opposition  to  this  last  act  of  Par- 
liament^ "  He  quotes  another  missionary.  Dr.  Leaming,  of 
Norwalk,  who  said,  in  a  letter  of  al)out  the  same  date,  "I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  the  Society  that  missionaries 
being  placed  in  this  colony  is  not  only  very  serviceable 
in  a  religious  but  in  a  civil  sense.  In  the  northeast  part 
of  this  colony,  there  have    been  most  rebellious   outrages 
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committed,  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act,  while  those  towns 
where  the  Ohnrch  has  got  footing  have  calmly  submitted  to  the 
civil  authority  " — ^that  is,  to  the  British  Parliament  usurping 
the  right  to  tax  Americans.  He  quotes  another,  Mr.  Beach, 
of  Newtown,  who  wrote  only  a  day  or  two  later :  "  I  have  of 
late  taken  pains  to  warn  my  people  against  having  any  con- 
cern in  the  seditious  tumults  with  relation  to  the  Stamp-duty 
enjoined  upon  us  by  the  Legislature  at  home ;  and  I  can  with 
truth  and  pleasure  say,  that  I  cannot  discover  the  least  inclina- 
tion toward  rebellious  conduct  in  any  of  the  church  people 
here,  who  remember  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  the  favors  we 
have  received  from  the  mother  country ;  and  we  esteem  our- 
selves under  the  strongest  obligations  of  aU  d/utifvl  obedience 
to  the  government  at  home,^^ 

It  should  be  said  that  some  at  least  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
at  that  crisis  were  sagacious  enough  to  see  what  the  result 
would  be  of  measures  like  the  Stamp  Act,  and  bold  enough  to 
let  their  friends  in  England  know  the  danger.  Yet  we  do  not 
see  that  they  denied  at  all  the  right  of  the  British  nation  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  to  tax  the  American  people.  Our  author 
gives  large  extracts  from  what  Dr.  Chandler,  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey,  wrote  to  the  Society  in  January,  1766. 
Chandler's  heart,  like  Johnson's,  was  set  on  obtaining  bishops 
for  the  colonies ;  and  he  seems  to  have  seen,  as  Johnson  saw, 
that  the  attempt  to  rob  the  colonies  of  their  political  liberty 
was  making  Episcopacy  and  the  Church  of  England  odious. 
He  said  to  the  Society,  **  It  seems  to  be  the  determined,  inflex- 
ible resolution  of  most  people,  from  Halifax  to  Georgia,  at  all 
hazards,  even  of  death  and  destruction,  never  to  submit  to 
what  they  esteem  so  great  an  infringement  of  their  essential 
rights,  as  some  of  the  late  acta  of  the  British  Parliament." 
He  argued  strongly  against  the  policy  of  such  legislation. 
"  Most  probably,"  said  he,  "  the  Parliament  is  able  (although 
most  people  here  pretend  not  to  believe  that  they  are)  to  enforce 
the  Stamp  Act ;  yet  should  they  resolve  to  do  it,"  the  conse- 
quences would  surely  be  disastrous.  Yet  he  thought  that  ^^  if  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America  had  been  made  a 
national  concern,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations  that 
have  had  colonies" — ^that  is,  if  the  Church  of  Englwd  had 

YOL.  xxy,  22 
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been  1>etiines  established  in  the  colonies  by  the  power  of  the 
British  government,  and  bishops  had  been  sent  over — "  by  this 
time  a  general  submUHon  to  the  parent^ooimtry  in  every  thing 
not  sinful,  after  no  other  e£fbrt8  than  dutiful  remonstrances, 
might  have  been  expected  not  only  for  wrath  but  tor  con- 
science sake."  "  Submission  to  the  parent  country  "  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  duty  of  Americans — submission  "  in  every- 
thing not  sinful,"  for  not  even  the  toryism  of  those  days  was 
servile  enough  to  deny  the  paramount  obligation  of  a  ^^  higher 
law,"  higher  even  than  an  act  of  Parliament.  ^'  Submission  to 
the  parent  country  in  everything  not  sinfnl "  was  the  creed  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies ;  and  if  that  Church 
had  been  duly  cared  for  by  the  government  of  the  parent 
country,  supplied  with  bishops,  and  endowed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, there  would  have  been  no  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 
save  by  '*  dutiful  remonstrance."  Our  author  himself,  true  as 
he  is  in  his  loyalty  to  his  country,  shows  unconsciously,  in  one 
passage,  that  the  old  Church-of* England. feeling  in  regard  to 
the  conflict  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  has  descend- 
ed to  him,  with  other  traditions.  Speaking  of  the  Church  of 
England  here  in  the  time  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  Stamp 
Act,  he  says :  ^'  She  was  loyal  then,  as  now,  to  the  rightly  conr 
gtituted  govemment.^^  This  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  pas- 
sage in  his  preface,  where,  in  reference  to  the  soHsalled  Loyal- 
ists, ^'  who  steadily  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Crown  during 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution,"  he  says :  ^'  The  events  of  the  last 
four  years  in  our  country  must  teach  us  to  entertain  a  higher 
respect  for  the  men  who  did  not  at  once  join  in  the  cause  for 
independence,  violate  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  disown  sub- 
mission to  the  long  established  government."  Does  he  hold 
after  all  that  the  power  of  the  British  ParliaiAent  to  impose 
taxes  at  discretion  on  the  people  of  America  was  part  of  *'  the 
long  established  government "  over  the  colonies?  Does  he 
mean  that  if  we  honor  those  citizens  in  the  Southern  States 
who  have  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  United  Statea, 
as  their  country,  through  the  five  years  of  the  rebellion,  we 
must  render  the  same  sort  of  honor  to  the  tories  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  conflict?  We  trust  not. 
He  calls  Benedict  Arnold  a  '^  traitor  to  his  eonntry."    If  the 
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Church-of  England  view  of  the  conflict  was  right,  Benedict 
Arnold  simply  went  over  irom  the  side  of  rebellion  against 
"  the  Lord's  anointed  "  to  the  side  of  "  the  rightly  constituted 
government."  He  found  himself  on  the  wrong  side — he  found 
that  he  had  ^'  violated  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  disowned  sub- 
mission to  the  long  established  government" — and  he  went 
back,  and  did  what  he  could  to  repair  the  wrong.  Being  an 
oflicer  in  the  Continental  Army,  he  went  over  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  then  a  belligerent  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
and  took  a  commission  in  his  service.  Was  he  less  excusable 
than  those  men  who,  in  1861,  having  been  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States,  and  bearing  commissions  as 
officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  went  over  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  up  ailns  against  a  government  and  a 
country  that  had  done  far  more  for  them  than  ever  England 
and  the  British  Government  had  done  for  the  missionaries  of 
the  Propagation  Society  ? 

We  would  not  cast  a  stone  upon  the  grave  of  any  of  those 
missionaries.  We  would  think  charitably  of  the  congrega- 
tions that  adhered  to  them  while  they  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  British  Parliament.  The  religion  of  those  persons,  priests 
and  people,  was  an  English  religion.  It  was  the  religion  of 
the  King,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  the  universities, 
and  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  idea  that  the  parent  country 
was  to  govern  the  colonies  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  the 
colonies  existed  for  the  parent  country,  was  intertwined  with 
their  religious  ideas  and  sympathies,  and  was  as  well  settled  in 
their  minds  as  any  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  the 
same  way,  thonsands  of  otherwise  intelligent  and  well  meaning 
people  throughout  the  Southern  States,  six  years  ago,  verily 
believed  the  dogma  of  paramount  state  sovereignty,  and  were 
carried  by  it  into  rebellion.  After  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  had  been  forever  settled  that  the  people  of  America 
were  not  to  be  governed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  country,  the  Episcopalians  of  Connecticut, 
clergy  and  laity — as  many  as  did  not  go  to  Nova  Scotia — being 
no  longer  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  gradu- 
ally but  heartily  loyal  to  their  country  as  they  had  been  to 
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their  king.    So  in  time,  now  that  the  dogma  of  paramount 
Btate  sovereignty  has  been  dispoeed  of,  and  slavery  annihilar 
ted,  a  new  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  nation  will  be  slowly  but 
surely  kindled  in  bosoms  that  have  never  yet  been  conscious  of 
it.     Meanwhile  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.     We  must 
wait.    Let  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  full  establishment 
of  our  national  unity  bring  (and  surely  it  will  bring)  such  pros- 
perity to  the  new  South  as  liberty  and  independence  brought 
to  the  American  people ;  and  the  growth  of  loyalty  will  be  sure. 
When  the  Church  of  England  in  the  persons  of  Colonel 
Heathcote  and  Missionary  Muirson  invaded  the  Puritan  col- 
on}' of  Connecticut,  and  thenceforward  till  the  recognition  of 
our  national  independence,  there  was  much  of  jealous  and  in- 
dignant feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Congregational  ministry  and 
of  the  people  generally.    The  feeling  was  partly  a  tradition 
from  the  times  when  New  England  was  settled  by  people  whom 
the  estabUshed  Church  of  their  native  country  would  not  tol- 
erate, and  whose  struggles  against  an  imposed  and  burthen- 
some  ritualism  had  made  them  intolerant  of  the  entire  system 
of  church  government  with  which  that  ritualism  was  identi- 
fied and  by  which  it  was  enforced.    Partly,  too,  the  feeling 
came  from  the  sensitiveness  of  a  people  watchful  for  the  reli- 
gious liberty  and  the  political  self-government  which  had  been 
obtained  at  a  great  cost,  and  which  they  could  hardly  hope  to 
preserve  without  perpetual  and  jealous  vigilance.    But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  querulous  reports  of  the  missionarieB 
to  their  patrons  in  England — ^however  honestly  intended — give 
a  perfectly  fair  and  full  account  of  the  treatment  which  they 
and  their  adherents  received,  or  of  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  Congr^ational  ministry  and  people.  There  are  some  sig- 
nificant facts  which  come  to  the  surface  incidentally  as  we  glide 
along  the  stream  of  Dr.  Beardsley 's  flowing  narrative.  Whatever 
Jocal  fends,  or  personal  altercations,  or  public  controversies  arose 
dn  connection  with  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in  one 
.place  and  another,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Johnson's  *  policy  of 
^*  meetiag  the  prejudices  of  the  Independents  in  a  spirit  of 
Jcindness  and  conciliation  "  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 

*  The  degne  of  Doctor  of  DiTinity  was  conferred  upon  the  fiither  of  the  Epifi- 
woopal  Ghnick  in  OoAnecticnt,  by  the  Uniyenity  of  Oxford,  in  1748. 
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relations  between  the  two  bodies  of  clergy  in  Connecticnt. 
Our  anthor  tells  ns  that  ^^  from  the  first,  the  missionaries  and 
the  Congregational  ministers  often  maintained  a  familiar  inter- 
coarse  with  each  other  in  private  life,  and  showed  on  various 
occasions  a  mntnal  respect."  p.  119.  He  gives,  in  his  appen- 
dix, a  letter,  heretofore  unpublished,  from  Dr.  Johnson  to 
President  Clap  of  Yale  College,  protesting  against  a  certain 
regulation  then  recently  enacted  by  the  Corporation.*  Ear- 
nestly as  that  letter  argued  against  the  regulation  referred  to, 
it  shows  that  the  relations  between  the  two  men  were  far  from 
personal  unfriendliness ;  for  at  the  close  the  writer  says,  '^  Icon- 
clade  with  earnestly  begging  that  neither  your  insisting  on 
this  law,  nor  anything  else,  may  occur  to  destroy  or  interrupt 
onr  harmony  and  friendship."  Dr.  Johnson's  two  sons  had 
both  been  educated  at  Yale ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  Dean 
Berkeley's  donations  to  the  college  had  been  made  at  his  per- 
snasion.  The  Episcopal  clergy,  as  well  as  the  Congregational, 
convened  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  New  Haven  and 
" '  consulted  the  best  things  they  could '  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church."  p.  159.  Membership  in  the  Church  of  England  made 
no  man  odious  in  Connecticut.  The  illustrious  son  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  people  before  the  revo- 
lution, because  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  loved  his 

*The  Btudents  were  by  that  regolatioii  forbidden  to  attend  any  other  public 
worship  than  that  which  had  jast  been  eetablished  in  theCiollege  hall  preparatory 
to  the  building  of  a  College  Chapel.  An  exception  was  made  in  fayor  of  students 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  and  were  of 
that  commanion ;  they  were  allowed  to  be  absent  at  those  times  when  the  Saora> 
ment  was  administered  in  that  Church,  at  Christmas,  and  aU  other  times  when 
their  abseoce  would  not  be  an  infraction  of  the  general  aod  standing  rules  of  the 
College.  The  object  of  the  regulation  was  to  keep  the  students  from  attending 
either  of  the  two  Congregational  churches  in  New  Haven,  and  to  bring  them  en- 
tirely under  the  religious  influence  of  the  college,  itself,  more  orthodox  than  the 
First  Church  was  then  supposed  to  be  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Noyes,  and 
more  conserratiye  and  safe  than  the  Separate  (now  the  North)  Church.  Although 
the  exception  in  favor  of  Episcopalians  was  as  large  as  the  President  and  Fellows 
then  knew  how  to  make  without  giving  up  their  main  object,  it  was  not  large 
enough  fi»r  the  views  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  should  be  remembered  that  then  and 
ever  since,  till  a  very  recent  date,  no  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England 
could  even  be  matriculated  in  the  English  Universities.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
any  Oxford  student  was  liable  to  a  severe  penalty  for  the  ofiense  of  attending  at 
any  place  of  worship  not  according  to  the  established  church. 
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conntty.     He  was  one  of  the  commiBsioners  from  Connecticut 
in  the  firet  Continental  Congress, — that  of  1765 — and  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  from  that  Congress  remonstrating  against  the 
Stamp-act,  and  against  all  similar  attempts  of  the  British  people 
to  tax  A  merica,  was  chiefly  written  by  him.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  to  England  as  a  special  agent  from  the  Colony  to  argue  for 
it  an  important  cause  that  was  to  be  heard  ''  before  the  Lords 
in  Council  f '  and  for  five  years  he  remained  there  entrusted 
with  various  public  as  well  as  private  affairs.    He  returned  in 
1771,  just  before  his  venerable  father's  death,  and  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  affectionate  joy  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Stratford  and  all  the  region  round  about.    Such  was  his 
influence  with  the  Episcopalians  of  his  native  town,  that  ^^as 
early  as  1774,  not  a  man  in  Stratford  was  ready  to  dissent  from 
revolntionary  measures  and  from  the  movements,  in  various 
places,  expressive  of  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered  from  the 
oppressive  acts  of  the  British  government."    (p.  310.)    He 
'^guided  the  course  of  Churchmen  there  to  a  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive neutrality."    So  heartily  did  Connecticut  trust  in  that 
Episcopalian  son  of  the  father  of  Connecticut  Episcopalian  ism, 
that  he  was  "  one  of  the  three  first  chosen  to  represent  the  col- 
ony "  in  the  immortal  Congress  of  the  revolution ;  but  from 
that  service  he  was  excused  on  account  of  another  public  engage- 
ment.    When  the  war  began  with  the  fight  of  Lexington,  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  or  Upper  Honse  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  with  an  associate  from  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  was  deputed  to  visit  the  British  commander  at  Boston  in 
the  hope  of  devising  some  moans  by  which  the  bloody  conflict 
might  even  then  be  avoided.    We  need  not  say  that  the  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.     He  seems  to  have  felt — as  almost 
every  man  in  Connecticut,  who  had  ever  visited  the  mother 
country,  felt — that  it  was  madness  to  resist  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  what  could  not  be  gained  by  remonstrance 
and  negotiation  must  be  lost.     After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  conflict.     Yet — and  the  fact  is  surely  not  less  honorable 
to  the  people  of  Puritan  Connecticut  than  to  him — his  fellow- 
citizens  lost  no  portion  of  their  confidence  in  him.     They  knew 
that  he  loved  his  country,  and  they  respected  his  scruples. 
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When  the  war  was  over,  he  was  recalled  to  publip  life.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  three  delegates  from  Connecticut  in  the 
Convention  whicl^  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  others  being  R(^r  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
He  was  one  of  the  Senators  first  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  under  the  National  Constitution.  His  portrait, 
in  the  scarlet  robe  of  an  Oxford  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  is 
among  the  memorial  pictures  that  adorn  the  Hall  of  the  Alumni 
of  his  own  alma  mater.  The  name  of  William  Samusl  John- 
son, with  the  record  of  the  services  which  he  lovingly  rendered 
to  Connecticut,  and  of  the  well-earned  honors  which  Connecti- 
cut, grateful  and  proud,  conferred  upon  him,  is  proof  enough 
that  the  old  Puritan  Connecticut,  before,  and  through,  and 
after  the  Revolution,  was  not  so  narrow  in  its  Puritanism  as  to 
ostracise  a  true  and  patriotic  man  for  being  an  Episcopalian. 
As  a  sequel  to  that  record,  and  as  illustrating  the  hereditary 
sentiment  in  the  Johnson  family  toward  the  old  politics  of 
Connecticut,  it  may  be  added  that  when  certain  political  man- 
agers, in  1816,  were  making  a  combination  of  sectarian  influ- 
ences to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  old  "  Federalist "  party  in 
Connecticut,  and  especially  of  what  had  been  '^  the  standing 
order,"  they  approached  the  late  Judge  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
(son  '  of  the  revolutionary  statesman,  and  grandson  of  the 
Church-of-England  missionary,  and  himself  a  graduate  of 
Tale)  with  the  proposal  to  make  him  Governor  of  the  State  if 
he  would  give  his  influence  to  the  scheme,  ahd  that  the-propo- 
sal  was  promptly  rejected. 
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Abticlk  VI.— MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

LesUers  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  With  an  addi- 
tional chapter  by  her  daughter.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    1866.     12mo.  pp.  414. 

Whbxkvsb  any  person  has  died  in  onr  country,  during  the 
last  score  of  years,  who  was  of  public  reputation  snfSciently 
wide-spread  to  justify  it,  or  of  interest  to  his  own  family  circle 
enough  to  make  them  wish  such  a  thing,  a  kind  of  calm  and 
peaceful  confidence  has  rested  in  onr  minds,  that,  within  a 
brief  season,  a  poetical  obituary  would  appear  in  the  public 
prints  from  the  well-known  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey.    Indeed, 
so  general  has  been  this  confidence  among  the  people  of  Con* 
necticut,  that  some  persons,  who,  from  peculiar  modesty  or 
from  some  other  reason,  have  desired  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  great  world  after  death,  have  been  beset  by  a  kind  of 
perpetual  fear  that  she  might  survive  them,  and  thus,  having 
them  at  a  great  disadvantage,  might  send  out  their  names  into 
all  the  earth.    And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of 
longing  hearts  have  poured  forth  before  her  their  earnest  peti- 
tions, that  she  would  give  their  deceased  friends  the  benefit  of 
her  Muse;  and  some  have  even  requested,  while  in  the  fullness 
of  life  and  vigor,  that  she  would  kindly  remember  themselves 
when  they  should  have  passed  away.    No  one,  however  obscure 
or  however  youthful,  has  had  a  doubt,  that  even  himself  might, 
in  some  future  day,  be  turned  into  song,  or  his  own  humble 
virtues  made  the  poet^  theme.    But  amid  all  this  confidence 
for  others,  has  not  the  thought,  perchance,  sometimes  risen— 
what  will  be  done  when  Mrs.  Sigoumey  herself  dies ;  who  shall 
sing  her  praise  in  an  obituary  sonnet ;  and  has  not  a  painful 
doubt  mingled  itself  with  our  peaceful  confidence,  showing  that 
this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  place  of  perfect  repose  of 
mind  ?    These  trying  questions  are  now  answered,  for,  with  a 
fitness  that  must  impress  every  soul,  Mrs.  Sigoumey  appears 
before  us  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  and  tells  the  story  of 
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herself.  And  this  story  is  not  a  sonnet,  bnt  a  book ;  as  it 
should  be,  indeed,  for  the  life  that  had  already  opened  itself  in 
a  whole  volame  of  obituaries  might  properly  show,  at  its  close, 
that  it  was  itself  one  obituary  volume. 

"Letters  of  Life"  is  the  title  which  has  been  selected, 
doubtless  because  the  narrative  is  given  as  if  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  one  of  her  cherished  friends.  Whether  they  were 
actually  sent  to  this  friend,  is  a  point  which  we  are  unable  to 
determine  from  reading  them ;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  they  bear  the  most  evident  marks  of  an  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  writer,  that  they  should  meet  the  pub- 
lic eye.  In  sending  them  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  in 
a  printed  form)  the  dutiful  daughter  has  undoubtedly  followed 
the  wish,  if  ^ot  the  command,  of  the  departed  mother.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  herself  has  desired  that  her 
life  might  continue  in  this  world,  and  that  we  may,  accord- 
ingly, speak  of  her  ..with  something  of  the  fi^eedom  which  is' at 
times  denied  us  in  reference  to  the  dead.  With  kindness  and 
with  full  measure  of  praise  we  wish  to  speak,  for  we  believe 
she  lived  a  useful  life,  which  was  worthy  of  commendation  for 
many  things.  But  we  must  approach  her  book  with  all  fi^ee- 
dom  of  criticism,  and  we  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a 
hearty  laugh,  for  the  former  is  our  duty  in  our  present  work, 
while  the  latter  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  us,  both  by  her  nature 
and  our  own. 

The  authoress  begins  her  first  letter  by  saying,  that  her  life 
has  been  '^  little  varied  by  incident,"  and  the  pleasant  narrative 
which  we  read  on  the  following  pages  shows  most  clearly  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Man's  life,  in  general,  has  been  said  by 
some  one  to  consist  of  three  great  things — being  bom,  getting 
married,  and  dying.  If  ever  a  life  drew  near  to  this  simplicity, 
we  may  almost  say  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey 's  was  that  life ;  and 
the  really  interesting  volume,  which  she  has  made  as  it  were 
out  of  nothing,  seems  to  justify  the  undoubting  tmst  in  her 
powers,  which  was  manifested  by  so  many  strangers  in  sending 
to  her  for  poems  for  every  occasion  and  on  every  subject.  We 
smile,  as  she  tells  us  of  the  letter  which  she  once  received,  re- 
questing an  elegy  on  a  young  man,  "  who  was  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  a  judge  of  probate,  and  quite  the  Benjamin  of  the 
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family,  the  member  of  a  musical  society,  and  who,  had  he 
lived,  wonld  likely  have  been  married  in  about  a  year,"  but  of 
whose  character  and  life  she  knew  nothing  beyond  these  inter- 
esting facts.  Yet  sb  we  finish  this  account  of  her  own  life,  we 
hardly  wonder  that  these  few  things  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
excite  her  poetic  fervor,  and  we  have  a  prevailing  belief  that 
the  wished'for  elegy  can  now  be  found  somewhere  among  her 
published  or  unpublished  works.  She  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut ;  lived  there  with  her  parents,  in  the  mansion  of 
an  aged  and  respected  lady,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  which 
had  been  purchased  and  repaired  by  her  own  father;  removed, 
when  she  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  Hartford, 
where  she  established  and  for  several  years  conducted  a  young 
ladies'  school ;  married,  in  1 819,  Mr.  Charles  Bigoumey ;  lived 
in  two  different  houses  with  him  during  his  lite-time,  and  in  one 
without  him  after  his  death ;  and  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
^'  loving  all  and  beloved  by  all,"  on  the  13th  of  June,  1865. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  book.  Indeed,  so  little 
,  of  incident  is  there  in  her  whole  career,  that  the  first  journey 
which  she  made  from  Norwich  to  Hartford — a  ride  of  perhaps 
eight  hours — ^is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  description,  and  takes 
rank  in  the  volume  almost  as  one  of  the  marked  events  of  her 
history.  We  thank  her  for  the  prominence  which  she  gives  to 
this  journey,  for  it  carries  us  back  in  memory  to  the  days  when 
we  were  ourselves  so  familiar  with  the  old  stage,  and  with  its 
sluggish  movement  through  the  sleepy  villages  that  lie  be- 
tween these  leading  towns  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth.  How 
we  groaned  in  prospect  of  that  dull  ride  for  days  beforehand ; 
how  our  boyish  heart  felt  that  the  jolting  vehicle,  on  its  leather 
springs,  was  the  messenger  coming  to  bear  us  away  from  the 
home  we  loved,  and  the  dear  old  maiden  aunt  whom  we  loved 
better  even  than  the  home ;  how  we  yielded  at  last,  when  the 
destined  hour  arrived,  to  the  resistless  fate  that  laid  hold  upon 
us,  and  knowing  that  we  should  be  sick  and  sorrowful  all  the 
way,  took  our  place  under  the  driver's  care ;  how,  as  we  trav- 
eled on  over  the  dusty  road,  Franklin  seemed  ten  miles  away 
from  home,  and  Lebanon  twenty  miles  from  Franklin,  and 
Columbia  still  farther  from  Lebanon,  and  the  day  the  longest 
day,  except  an  occasional  Sunday,  that  the  world  ever  knew  ; 
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how  we  thought  Bolton  hill  mtiBt  have  turned  itself  completely 
round  since  we  had  crossed  it  on  our  last  journey,  so  that  we 
could  never  go  down  the  hill,  but  must  always  go  up,  and  with 
a  slow  progress,  which  grew  ever  slower ;  and  finally  how  the 
elms  of  East  Hartford  and  the  spires  of  the  city  itself  filled  us 
with  rejoicing,  and  the  feeling  came  that  nothing  in  this  trans- 
itory world  could  ever  induce  us  to  enter  that  hateful  stage 
t&gain — except,  indeed,  another  sight  of  the  old  ancestral  home 
in  Norwich.  It  all  comes  back  to  us  once  more,  to-day,  but,  in 
the  distance  of  years,  there  is  something  of  a  sort  of  dreaminess 
about  it,  which  makes  it  appear  more  pleasing  now  than  it 
once  did;  and  even  the  driver  and  his  horses  move  more 
gracefully  and  rapidly  in  the  picture,  than  they  used  to  do  in 
the  reality.  As  we  follow  our  antKbress  from  page  to  page,  we 
feel  that  a  similar  dreamy  and,  in  her  case,  poetic  haze  must 
have  gathered  about  her  mind,  as  she  reviewed  all  the  past  his- 
tory, so  that  everything  assumed  to  itself  an  unreal  beauty  be- 
fore her  retrospective  vision.  Let  us  accompany  her  in  her 
course  through  life,  and  open  to  our  readers  somewhat  of  her 
descriptioDs  and  her  thoughts.  In  doing  this,  we  propose  in 
the  first  place  to  speak,  at  some  length,  of  her  style,  and  then 
to  consider,  as  impartially  and  with  as  just  appreciation  of 
her  as  possible,  her  character  and  her  life's  work. 

It  has  been  always,  among  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance, 
here  and  elsewhere,  a  point  of  much  discussion,  whether  Mrs. 
Sigourney  could  fairly  claim  the  name  of  poet.  Some  have 
earnestly  maintained  her  right  to  this  honor,  and  have  com- 
pared her  with  Mrs.  Hemans  favorably.  Others  have,  as 
stoutly,  denied  it, — have  thought  she  was  only  like  the  organ- 
grinder,  as  compared  with  a  true  musician, — and  we  have 
heard  of  one  person,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  go  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford  on  the  same  train  of  cars 
with  her,  lest,  if  any  accident  befel  him,  she  might  rhyme 
about  his  unlucky  fate.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  hitherto 
ventured  upon  no  opinion,  and  this  from  a  felt  want  of  compe- 
tence to  form  one.  We  have  no  poetic  talent.  We  had  one 
or  two  distinguished  ancestors,  indeed,  widely  honored  for 
their  powers  and  services  in  many  lines,  who  wrote  poetical 
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works,  but  sinee  no  one  of  them  ever  attained  higher  praise 
than  that  of  being  "  almost  a  poet — ^not  qnite,"  we  have  gor- 
rowfullj  searched  in  vain  through  our  inheritance  from  them 
for  any  portion  of  this  happy  giit.  There  was  once,  also,  a 
prominent  relative  of  onrs  by  marriage,  who  became  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  poems  of  a  moral  and  religions  character,  and 
then  gave  them  to  the  worlcl  in  a  volume,  but  inheritance  ordi- 
narily comes  through  blood  alone,  we  believe,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  in  ourselves  anything  like  his  poetry« 
With  a  hopelessly  prosaic  soul,  therefore,  we  have  left  the  dis- 
putation to  others,  and  it  has  gone  on,  without  end,  till  the 
present  moment.  But,  as  we  take  up  these  Letters  of  Life, 
and  read  the  description  of  her  early  home  in  Norwich,  we  are 
Bure  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  must  have  had  a  poetic  imagination. 
It  so  happens,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that,  in  former 
years,  we  were  quite  familiar  with  that  beautiful  town,  and 
there  are  around  us  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
know  the  old  house,  and  the  history  of  the  family  that  lived 
there,  better  than  we  do.  And  we  all  agree  that  the  story  dis- 
plays imagination. 

The  house,  where  she  was  bom,  she  says,  '^  was  among  the 
better  class  of  New  England  houses  at  that  day, — spacious  but 
not  lofty,  a  broad  hall  intersecting  it  in  the  middle,  with  suits 
of  rooms  on  each  side.  Its  couit-yard  was  of  the  richest  velvet 
turf;  two  spruce  trees,  in  their  livery  of  dark  green,  stood  as 
sentinels  at  the  gate,  and  alternate  columns  of  fragrant  eglan- 
tine and  the  luxuriant  white  rose  were  trained  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  eaves.  It  was  environed  by  three  large  gardens, 
each  of  which  enchanted  my  childhood,  and  even  now  linger 
with  me,  as  those  of  the  Hesperides."  Then  follow  four 
pages  of  description  of  these  gardens,  in  which  she  has  placed 
flowers  and  fruits  so  numerous,  that  our  un-flowery  and  unim- 
aginative mind  can  scarcely  believe  there  are  so  many  in  the 
world.  We  have  passed  that  "  spacious  but  not  lofty  "  man- 
sion many  times  in  the  course  of  our  life,  but  it  never  seemed 
to  us  precisely  as  it  does  here ;  and  we  hardly  suppose  the 
majority  of  readers  of  the  volume,  who  have  never  seen  the 
place,  would  infer  from  the  description,  that  the  court-yard, 
with  its  velvet  turf  and  sentinel  trees,  was,  in  the  extreme 
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diBtance  from  door  to  gate,  perhaps  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  or  that  the  three  environing  gardens  were  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  was  located  near  the  middle  of  one  side  of 
a  large  lot,  and  that  the  land,  on  either  side  of  it,  and  in  the 
rear,  was  so  cnltivated,  that  there  was  an  extended  place  for 
flowers  and  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables.  And  jet,  when  we 
come  down  to  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  this  is  the  simple 
statement  of  the  case.  A  little  thing,  indeed,  this  is,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  but  the  book  is  made  up  of  little  things,  and 
as  this  occurs  on  the  second  page,  and  is  a  sample  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  book,  we  quote  it  as  proving  what  we  have  been 
maintaining.  We  think  our  worthy  friends,  the  present  in- 
mates of  this  ancient  mansion,  as  they  trace  the  glowing 
picture,  will  scarcely  dream  that  they  are  reading  a  simple 
narrative,  and  yet,  at  the  eud  of  the  prolonged  account,  the 
authoress  b^  forgiveness  for  its  minute  detail,  fearing  that  it 
"  may  seem  dry  and  prosaic."  With  coniidence  we  say  to  our 
doubting  and  unbelieving  friends, — Mrs.  Sigoumey  was  a  poet. 
If  this  description  seemed  prose  to  her,  as  she  wrote  it,  she 
must  have  been  no  ordinary  poet. 

The  story  of  the  family  who  dwelt  within  the  house  is  told 
much  after  the  same — to  her  "  dry  prosaic,^'  but  to  us  highly 
poetic — style.  It  consisted  of  a  venerable  widow  lady,  of  the 
name  of  Lathrop,  one  of  the  old  !N'ew  England  aristocracy, 
whom  one  of  the  recent  newspaper  reviewers  of  this  volume, 
bewildered  doubtless  by  the  glowing  description,  has  supposed 
to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  authoress,  but  whom  the  author- 
ess does  not  speak  of  in  this  way, — and  of  her  own  father,  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Huntley,  with  his  family.  Her  father  had  charge  of 
Mrs.  Lathrop^s  grounds,  and  occupied  some  rooms  in  her 
dwelling,  "  the  house  being  admirably  arranged," — as  we  sup- 
pose most  houses  are — ^'  for  the  accommodation  of  two  fam- 
ilies." From  the  first  mention  of  these  names,  everything 
moves  on  bo  smoothly  and  easily  and  imaginatively  and  poeti- 
cally, that  one  almost  loses  sight  of  the  individuality  of  the 
good  old  widow  lady,  and  is  often  at  an  utter  loss  as  to  whether 
the  house,  and  its  furniture*  and  its  library,  and  everything 
within  or  without  it,  from  "  Benedict  Arnold,  the  clerk,"  to 
the  cat   that  "gamboled  by  her  side,"   had  anything  to  do 
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with  that  venerable  personage,  or  whether  they  were  all  alike 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Sigoamey's  own  family.  Noting  the 
words  with  carefnl  accuracy,  as  we  have  done,  we  find,  indeed, 
that  Mrs.  Lathrop,  steadily  though  noiselessly,  maintains  her 
course  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  whole  establishment,  but, 
even  with  our  careful  reading,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the 
facts  in  every  case.  Whether,  however,  the  one  of  the  two 
parties  or  the  other  was  the  more  prominent  in  all  things,  the 
kindly  heart  of  the  authoress  appropriates  them  all  to  herself 
as  the  beautiful  treasures  of  memory,  and,  we  suppose,  she  may 
have  never  once  dreamed,  as  she  was  writing,  that  she  might 
make  an  erroneous  impression  upon  the  readers*  minds.  It  is 
really  astonishing  to  see  how  rose-colored  everything  is,  in  all 
her  description  of  this  early  home.  One  would  think — whether 
the  subject  be  the  food,  or  the  dress,  or  the  sports,  or  the  work 
of  those  years — it  was  the  very  charm  of  rural  life.  We  have 
seen  something  of  New  England  farmers  and  their  manner  of 
living,  but,  by  some  ill-chance  or  other,  we  have  never  found 
anything  so  near  the  ideal.  Even  the  fact,  that,  like  many 
other  children  in  later  times,  she  was  made  to  eat  what  was 
placed  before  her  at  her  meals,  is  described  in  the  following 
language — of  a  diflferent  style,  we  are  sure,  from  that  which 
would  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  boys  or  girls, 
whom  we  used  to  know,  under  similar  circumstances : 

"  When  seated  at  the  table,  I  waa  nerer  asked  whether  I  liked  or  disliked 
aught  that  appeared  there.  It  netwr  occurred  to  mc  vhether  I  did  or  not.  I 
never  doubted  but  that  Ishofdd  be  fed  with  'food  convenient  for  me*  I  was  helped 
to  what  wns  deemed  proper,  and  there  was  never  any  necessity,  like  poor  Olirer 
Twist,  to  ask  for  more."    [The  italics  are  ours]. 

She  adds,  with  a  gleam  of  ordinary  human  feeling,  and, 
doubtless,  remembering  that  New  England  farmers  had  on 
their  tables,  at  that  time,  as  they  have  now,  a  considerable 
amount  of  tbod  of  not  very  tempting  character,  *'  it  did  not 
appear  to  me,  from  aught  that  I  saw  or  heard,  that  the  pleasure 
of  eating  was  one  of  the  main  ends  of  existence."  The  exaet 
age  at  which  she  was,  when  these  words  were  applicable  to 
her,  we  are  unable  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty ;  bat 
it  must  have  been  somewhere  between  the  age  of  four  and 
eight  or  nine  years,  one  would  think,  and,  at  that  early  age. 
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we  question  whether  the  mind  of  any  child,  except  that  of  a 
future  poet,  would  have  gained  precisely  these  ideas,  in  pre- 
cisely this  form.  But  hers  was  the  mind  of  a  future  poet; 
and  even  as  early  as  the  age  we  have  mentioned,  according  to 
her  declaration,  thought  and  even  poetic  ^'thought  became 
her  friend.*'  Being  left  alone  at  night,  from  the  age  of  three 
onward,  to  fall  asleep  by  herself  in  her  6wn  chamber,  she  medi- 
tated with  much  joy.  '^  In  the  intervals  not  given  to  sleep," 
she  says, 

"  Thooght  talked  with  me.  So  defightfbl  were  its  Tisits  that  I  waited  for  and 
wooed  it,  aod  waa  displeased  if  slumber  inraded  or  superseded  the  communion. 
For  it  sometimes  brought  me  harmonies,  and  thriUed  me  to  strange  delight  with 
rhythmical  words.  I  believe  the  following  was  among  its  first  gifts.  Memory 
has,  firom  the  earliest  childhood^  Vept  it  in  her  casket ; 

'  Oh  King  of  kings  I  who  dwell'st  among 
Angelic  heralds,  hear  my  song. 
Inexplicable  are  Thy  ways, 
Eternal  ought  to  be  Thy  praise.' 

"  A  new  nightly  visitant  came  with  Thought,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  my  coup- 
lets. It  was  Criticism.  She  measured  the  lines,  and  put  them  to  her  ear,  like  a 
pitch-pipe;  and  with  regard  to  this  specimen,  suggested  that  in  the  second  line 
'  tongue'  would  make  a  more  accurate  rhyme  to  '  among,'  th«i  the  word  I  had 
chosen.  I  examined  her  decision,  but  adhered  to  my  original  selection.  Where- 
upon Criticism  arose  and  departed,  and  I  went  to  sleep." 

Whether  all  this  took  place  as  early  as  when  she  was  three 
years  old,  she  does  not  distinctly  say ;  but,  inasmuch  as  she 
adds,  a  few  lines  afterward,  "  As  reading  became  almost  in 
babyhood  a  necessity  of  existence,  I  was  thrown  upon  a  rather 
severe  selection  of  standard  authors,"  and  then  mentions, — as 
examples  of  these  authors,  to  whose  '^  measured  dignity  and 
even  solemnity  "  of  style  and  tlkought  she  had,  even  then,  be- 
come "inured," — Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Addison's  Specta- 
tor, Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  (fee,  &c.,  we  suppose  it 
must  have  been  not  long  after  that  infantile  age.  If  we  are 
right  in  this  conclasion,  and  if  the  proof  of  being  9  ^x>et  is  the 
fact  of  being  bom  so,  and  not  made  so,  we  think  it  is  clearly 
shown,  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  was  a  poet.  To  be  sure,  we  can- 
not suppress  the  painful  doubt,  as  to  whether  this  story  of 
her  three-years-old  effort  is  not  a  dream  of  her  after  life,  and 
whether,  according  to  the  actual  facts,  the  sleep  did  not  come 
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to  the  baby  eyes  before  CriticiBm  and  Thought  entered  the 
apartment,  rather  than  after  these  visitors  had  departed.  Bat 
if  all  this  could  be  said  of  her,  at  that  time,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  representation  of  the  Tolnme,  she  must  have  been  bom 
quite  unlike  most  prusaic  children.  And  in  this  connectioD, 
we  are  gratified  to  find,  that  she  was  not  only  bom  a  poet,  but 
also  born  an  obituary  poet,  for,  among  the  books  alluded  to 
above,  she  specifies  Hervey's  '*  Eefiections  [Meditations  ?]  among 
the  Tombs  "  and  Gessner's  "  Death  of  Abel,"  as  having  "  sup- 
plied her  imagination  with  pleasant  food." 

In  due  season  she  began  to  attend  school,  and  to  gain  all  the 
varied  acquirements  and  accomplishments  of  an  education—a 
phrase  wliich  we  feel  justified  in  using,  when  we  consider  what 
she  had  already  done  before  her  school  days  commenced.  The 
narrative  runs  rapidly  over  this  part  of  her  life,  giving  several 
interesting  sketches  of  the  persons  who  were  her  teachers,  and 
then  comes  to  the  death  of  her  aged  friend,  Mrs.  Lathrop,  an^ 
the  great  event  of  the  journey  to  Hartford  already  mentioned, — 
her  "  first  grief  and  first  journey."  The  death  of  Mrs.  La- 
throp and  her  funeral  are  spoken  of  as  sad  events,  as  they 
might  well  be  in  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  long  looked 
up  to  this  venerable  friend  of  nearly  ninety  with  mingled  rev- 
erence and  affection.  But  we  cannot  help  being  especially 
struck  with  the  entire  centering  of  all  things  in  herself,  which 
our  authoress  exhibits,  when  she  attempts  to  present  before  us 
these  scenes.  One  would  almost  conclude  that  this  excellent 
old  lady  had  no  relatives  or  near  friends  in  the  town,  so  fully 
does  it  appear  as  if  the  writer  and  her  father  and  mother  were 
the  chief  persons  in  the  procession  and  at  the  services.  And 
yet,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, — indeed  the  authoress  her- 
self elsewhere  represents  it  in  this  way, — the  town  was  half 
filled  with  Lathrops.  There  were  brothers,  and  cousins  of 
every  degree,  the  aristocracy  of  the  place ;  and  they  were 
doubtless  quite  prominent  on  this  occasion.  But  to  her 
thought,  as  the  grief  was  her  own,  so  the  surrounding  company 
were  as  nothing,  and  when  years  had  carried  the  scene  far  into 
the  past,  the  poetess'  mind  lost  sight  of  every  one  else  and  be- 
held herself  as  the  sole  sorrowing  friend.  The  grief  which 
overpowered  her  at  the  time  of  this  great  auction,  was  the 
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cau86  of  such  failure  of  health  and  strength,  that  her  parents 
were  led  to  lay  open  her  case  before  the  fatnily  physician  ;  and 
it  was  his  suggestioq  that  brought  about  the  other  great  event 
of  the  "  first  journey."  This  skillful  physician  was  Dr.  Phile- 
mon Tracy,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  the  older  generation 
of  Norwich  people,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  sensible^  but  some- 
what plain-spoken  and  blunt  person,  not  likely  at  all  to  use 
language  of  a  high-flown  order.  The  case  was  set  before  him, 
in  answer  to  his  minute  and  careful  inquiries,  and  he  at  once 
gave  expression  to  his  view  of  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know  what  he  said,  for  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but,  as  we  are  tracing  out  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney's  poetic  imagination,  we  give  our  readers  her  own 
account.  *^  After  a  thorough  investigation,"  she  says,,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  the  friend  to  whom  she  writes,  "  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  decision  in  my  case  ?  That  I  should  be 
encased  in  soft,  red  flannel,  and  take  a  short  journey  to  visit 
the  relatives  of  my  loved,  lamented  friend."  Good  old  Dr. 
Philemon  Tracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expression  "  en- 
cased in  soft,  red  flannel,"  on  the  other,  are  so  widely  apart, 
that  no  one,  we  presume,  who  ever  saw  him,  could  doubt  that 
somewhere  between  the  two  was  the  point  where  poetry  begins. 
But  here  again  the  authoress  shows  her  peculiar  power,  for  to 
her  this  seems,  not  poetry,  but  prose.  "  My  parents,"  she 
adds,  "  with  their  excited  apprehensions,  might  possibly,  in  the 
simplicity  o^  this  counsel,  have  shared  the  disappointment  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  supposed  the  prophet  would  do 
some  great  thing."  We  cannot  believe  Mrs.  Sigourney's  pa- 
rents, had  they  been  directed  to  "encase  "  their  child  in  flan- 
nel, would  have  been  disappointed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  Naaman  the  Syrian  was,  nor  do  we  suppose  any  one  be- 
sides a  poet  would  have  regarded  the  prescription  as  character- 
ized by  simplicity. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Lathrop  made  it  necessary  for  Mr:  Hunt- 
ley to  move  into  another  dwelling,  and  he  accordingly  pur- 
chased one.  This  second  house  and  the  life  in  it — the  house,  we 
must  remember,  of  an  ordinary  Connecticut  farmer  of  tliv^se 
days — ^are  described  in  the  same  imaginative  style  as  that  of 
the  revered  widow  lady ;  though,  of  course,  there  was  some- 
voL.  XXV.  23 
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what  less  of  magnificence  in  the  new  abode.  We  have  no 
space  for  long  quotations,  nor  are  they  necessary.  We  select 
only  two,  upon  which  our  eye  has  happened  to  fall,  and  which 
bear  npon  the  question  of.  her  poetic  genins,  now  under  con> 
sideration.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that,  at  this  period — she  be- 
ing now  fourteen  years  old — the  knitting  of  her  father's  stock- 
ings had  devolved  upon  her,  she  says, 

'*  To  the  hose  destined  for  my  father  I  devoted  particular  attention,  because 
short  breeches  and  buckles  being  essential  to  the  fnll  dress  of  a  gentleman,  tiie 
encasing  of  the  lower  limbe  was  more  oonspionons  than  since  the  easier  regency 
of  the  pantaloon.  [I]  I  took  pleasure  in  making  his  ribbed,  via.,  knitting  two 
stitches  and  seaming  one,  which,  though  a  slower  process,  rendered  them  more 
adhesive,  [I]  and  better  revealed  the  symmetry  of  his  well-shaped  limbe." 

Do  girls  of  fourteen  often  think  their  thoughts  in  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  or  women  of  seventy  imagine  they  thought 
them  thus,  when  they  were  fourteen  ?  We  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  young  girls  of  that  age,  but  we  can- 
not believe  that  they  do,  if  they  are  of  the  prose  order.  The 
other  passage,  which  we  cite,  has  reference  to  a  poor  old 
weaving  woman,  whose  peach  trees  the  neighboring  boys,  as 
boys  otlen  will,  attempted  to  plunder. 

"Her  cap,  yellow  with  smoke,**  the  autLoress  says,  "  and  face  deepening  to  a 
purple  tihge  of  wrathful  emotion,  might  be  seen  protmding  from  her  casement, 
as  she  vituperated  the  boys,  who  manifested  a  hazardous  proximity  to  the  garden 
wall.  Not  perfectly  lamb-like  was  her  temperament,  as  I  judge  from  the  shriek 
of  the  objurgations  she  sometimes  addressed  to  them ;  whUe  they,  more  quies- 
cent, it  would  seem,  than  boy- nature  in  modem  times,  returned  no  rude  reply." 

We  have  spoken  with  reference  to  girls  of  fourteen  with 
some  hesitation,  but  the  relation  of  boys  to  old  women  who 
owned  peach  trees  we  remember  quite  perfectly.    We  have 
also  heard  from  a  venerated  relative,  who  was  himself  a  boy 
in  those  days,  concerning  similar  things  in  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Sigoumey's  childhood.    And  if  any  of  the  boys,  who  lived  in 
Norwich  from  1791  to  1810  or  from  1835   to  1845,  had  read 
this  description  of  the  occasional  scenes  in  which  they  tbrmed 
a  conspicnous,  and  sometimes  not  very  honorable  part,  we  are 
sure  they  would  have  doubted  their  own  personal  identity ; 
while,  were  the  old  woman  alluded  to  in  this  passage,  to  have 
been  inquired  of  as  to  whether  her  face  '*  protruded  from  the 
casement,"  or  whether  she  "  vituperated  the  boys,"  we  doubt  if 
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she  woald  ever  have  imagined  that  any  such  thing  had  hap- 
pened. The  poor  persecuted  and  tried  soul,  we  suppose,  actu- 
allj  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  scolded  the  urchins ; 
but  she,  unquestionably,  "shrieked  her  objurgations"  in  a 
somewhat  simple  style  of  prose,  and  they,  however  "  quies- 
cent "  they  may  have  been  before,  became,  as  we  cannot  doubt, 
quite  the  opposite  immediately  after  they  had  heard  the  first 
shriek. 

In   connection  with  this  narrative  of  her  childhood  and 
girlhood's  life,  the  authoress  gives  a  letter  descriptive  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  olden  time,  which  is  much  in  the  same  glow- 
ing style,  but  as  it  has  reference  to  the  two  leading  families 
who  divided  between  them  the  glory  of  the  town  in   those 
days — the  Lathrops  and  the  Huntingtons — it  has  much  of 
interest,  and  with  another  letter  that  is  devoted  to  the  social 
amusements,  &c.,  to  which  she  was  herself  accustomed,  quite 
carries  the  reader  back  to  see  the  mode  of  living  and  dliily 
habits  of  society  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.    But  we  cannot 
stop  to  call  attention  more  particularly  to  these  letters,  for  we 
have  lingered  too  long  already  upon  this  portion  of  her  life. 
We  only  remark,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  old  town  and  of  th^  history,  leads  us  to  feel 
that  the  authoress,  in  the  excess,  of  her  joyous  memories  and 
poetic  inspiration,  has  thrown  a  somewhat  unreal  charm  over 
the  simple  facts,  and  that  she  has  unwittingly  described  herself, 
as  regards  this  matter,  in  her  description  of  one  of  her  faithful 
and  excellent  colored  servants,  who  lived  with  her  in  Hartford 
for  twenty-five  years.    "  Some  faults  she  had,"  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
states,  "  arising  from  an  active  imagination,  sometimes  over- 
stepping the  reality  of  oircumstcmces.^^     We  feel  disposed, 
however,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pardon  the  fault,  for  we  all  find 
the  past  gathering  a  bright  halo  around  it,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney 
has  such  perfect  good  will  towards  every  one  else,  and  is  so  full 
of  happy  recollections  herself,  that  we  are  almost  glad  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  the  belief  that  it  was  all  quite  as  rose- 
colored  as  she  represents.    Indeed,  we  have  only  considered 
this  earlier  section  of  the  book  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
her  style  and  poetic  gift.    And  here  would  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject, only  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  at  this  point  several 
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other  qnotations  from  later  portionB  of  the  volume,  which  may 
fitly  cloBe  onr  argnment  to  prove  she  was  a  poet.  For 
example,  in  her  description  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sigonmey, 
on  Asylam  street,  Hartford,  just  on  the  enter  limits  of  the  city 
as  it  then  was,  she  has  the  following: 

*'  It  (the  manftion)  wm  exiTiroDed  hj  an  eztendve  lawn,  whose  cnrying  grarel 
walks  were  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  by  spsdoos  gardens,  one  of  whieh 
stretched  downward  to  the  fair  river  that  girdled  the  domain,  from  which  it  was 
protected  by  a  moral  parapet." 

By  these  closing  words  we  suggest,  though  with  a  want  of 
confidence  becoming  in  one  who  comes  no  nearer  to  a  poet 
than  a  relationship  by  marriage,  that  the  authoress  probably 
means  a  stone  wall — quite  an  ordinary  thing  in  a  New  England 
landscape,  which  we  have,  ourselves  even,  often  seen  without 
thinking  of  it  as  a  ^^  mural  parapet."  But  perhaps  we  never 
saw  exactly  what  the  authoress  is  here  describing,  and  so  we 
ought  to  put  our  remark  in  such  a  form  as  to  say  that,  if  she 
did  not  mean  a  stone  wall,  we  have  no  idea  what  she  did  mean. 
But  supposing  she  did  mean  a  stone  wall,  how  poetic  is  the 
manner  in  which  she  describes  it ;— how  much  more  charming 
is  the  impression  which  she  produces  upon  the  reader's  uiind ! 
Why,  the  old  house  we  once  lived  in  ourselves,  in  Norwich, 
had,  according  to  this  way  of  putting  things,  five  gardens  and 
at  least  two  mural  parapets.  But  those  worthy  men  and 
women  of  the  former  generations,  who  lived  there  in  so  much 
comfort  for  so  many  years — we  are  truly  sorry  for  their  igno- 
rance— lived  and  died  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  those 
parapets  were  mere  walls.  What  simple,  ordinary  people 
those  ancestors  of  ours  were  I  We  do  not  wonder  they  left  us 
no  inheritance  of  poetry. 

Again,  the  authoress,  in  alluding  to  the  stream  mentioned 
in  the  last  quoted  extract,  says : 

"  At  one  point  it  exhibited  a  slight  cascade,  and  at  another  seemed  to  hare  a 
lake-like  termination,  neither  of  which  gave  the  slightest  indication  of  the  torrent- 
fnry  of  which  it  was  once  in  a  year  capable,  when,  swollen  and  distnrbed  by  the 
attrition  of  the  dissolying  spring-ices,  [  !  ]  it  rushed  onward  like  a  maniac." 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  seen — as  many  others  to  whom 
we  commend  this  volume  doubtless  have — this  small  stream, 
whieh,  to  us  who  have  lived  in  Norwich  and  New  Haven  all 
our  lives,  does  not  seem  anything  but  a  very  small  stream,  and 
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we  gladly  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  diBtingnished  writer, 
that  it  has  never,  at  those  times,  *^  given  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  torrent-fury,'*  But  we  were  not  there,  we  suppose,  on 
the  appointed  anniversary,  and  we  scarcely  could  expect  that 
to  an  ordinary  and  respectful  visitor  from  abroad,  it  would  act 
*^  like  a  maniac." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  grounds  and  the  animals,  she  says  : 

"  Two  fair  cows,  with  ooats  brushed  to  a  satin  sleekness,  rominated  at  will,  and  ' 
filled  large  pails  with  creamy  nectar.'* 

Also : 

**  Our  poultry  peopled  their  territory  with  a  prolifio  seal,  and  mynifie$ntlff  gave 
tit  their  eggs,  their  offepring,  and  themeelvet/'  [I]    [The  italics  are  ours]. 

And  again : 

"  Snowy  turkeys  strutted  amid  the  green  turf,  those  of  the  masculine  genus 
spreading  their  broad  plumage  with  a  peacock's  Tsnity." 

We  wonder,  as  we  read  the  book,  whether  the  noble  and 
dignified  lord  of  this  fair  and  large  domain  always  walked 
about  his  grounds  and  among  his  self-sacrificing  and  rumina- 
ting domestic  animals  on  a  pair  of  high  stilts.  The  volume, 
unfortunately,  does  not  give  us  information  on  this  important 
point. 

On  pages  273-5,  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  passages  just 
cited,  she  has  the  following : 

'*  It  was  accordant  with  the  rural  element  in  the  character  of  us  both,  [her- 
self and  her  husband],  that  a  portion  of  the  family  subsistence  should  be  drawn* 
from  our  own  cultivated  ftOiL    This  we  considered  both  congenial  to  health  and 
that  consciousness  of  independence  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  a  life 
of  agriculture." 

This  is  poetical  certainly,  for  in  prose  it  means — in  our  own 
case,  for  instance,  it  would  mean — we  concluded  to  get  our 
vegetables  from  our  own  garden,  instead  of  buying  them,  be- 
cause they  were  cheaper,  better,  and  more  easily  obtained  than 
those  in  market. 

Again : 

"  Our  trees  of  the  peach,  pear  and  apple,  apricot  and  cherry  genus,  were  so 
exuberant  in  their  gifts,  that  neither  by  usufruct,  nor  donation,  [I]  could  they  be 
always  expended." 

The  natural  course  to  be  taken  under  such  circumstances 
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will  readily  occur  to  our  readers  as  one  which  they  have  them- 
eelves  not  unfrequently  adopted ;  quite  a  common  and  prosaic 
thing  to  their  minds,  no  doubt.  And  yet  here  it  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  striking  language : 

"  The  resource  was  in  casting  them  to  a  class  of  retainers,  whose  name,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  for  none  at  ali,  is  soared/  admissible  to  esrs 
polite." 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  authoress  elsewhere 
defends  this  useful  animal  against  the  common  prejudice,  with 
kindness,  indeed,  but  again  in  rather  glowing  words  : 

"  I  could  nerer  understand  why  it  should  be  an  oflGense  to  delioaoy  to  otter  the 
name  of  an  animal,  which  the  Eyangeliats  haTC  recorded  on  thdr  pages  as 
plunging  in  a  dense  herd  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perishing  in  the 
waters."  [We  have  once  or  twice  inserted  an  exclamation  mark  at  the  close  of 
Mrs.  Sigoumeys  sentences:  we  think  at  least  two  might  be  inserted  here,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  reader's  feeling  in  view  of  the  remarkable  aptness  and  force  of 
this  reference  to  the  New  Testament]  ^*  Such  treatment^"  she  goes  on  to  say,  '*  is 
peculiarly  ungratefol  in  a  people  who  allow  this  aoomed  creature  to  furnish  a 
large  part  of  their  subsistence,  to  swell  the  gains  of  commerce,  and  to  share  with 
the  monarch  of  ooean  the  honor  of  lighting  their  evening  lamp."  *'  Om*  creed 
in  this  matter  is  more  inconsistent  than  that  of  the  Jews— for  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  profit  by  his  death,  though  we  have  made  his  life  despicable.** 

And  once  again,  alluding  to  the  interior  life  of  this  noble 
mansion,  she  remarks : 

'*  Soon  after  our  removal  to  this  delightful  abode,  my  husband  confided  to  me 
that,  from  some  obstructions  in  the  course  of  mercantile  prosperity,  [the  inquiry 
*  suggests  itself  here,  whether  the  authoress  means  that  Mr.  Sigoumey  failed,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  he  was,  evidently,  obitrueted,  but  as  we  have  never  known 
any  merchant  whose  case  was  described  by  this  word,  we  cannot  teU  precisely 
what  his  condition  was,]  added  to  the  expenses  of  building,  which  are  wont  to 
exceed  their  orS|^al  estimate,  a  system  of  retrenchment  would  be  expedient,  per- 
haps imperative.  Concurring  with  his  proposition,  I  sought  how  it  might  beet 
be  put  in  force,  without  involving  palpable  inconsistency  in  the  habitants  of  ao 
costly  a  dwelling ;  and  having  seen  some  examples  of  a  successful  union  of  econ- 
omy  with  hospitality,  determined  to  become  a  learner  and  dhiciple.  I  stead- 
fastly set  myself  against  waste  in  every  domestic  department,  and  also  to  pro- 
long the  existence  of  all  garments,  by  repairer  transmigration.* 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  N)ur  readers,  as  we  suppose,  in  their 
childhood,  endured  what  they  often  considered  the  hard  fate 
of  wearing  the  old  clothes  of  their  parents,  or  elder  brothers 
or  sisters,  which  had  been  made  over  as  new  for  themselves. 
Did  they  ever  dream  that  this  process,  which  they  grieved  over 
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and  the  end  of  which  thej  hoped  and  longed  for  as  the  time  of 
beginning  a  happier  life,  was  a  ''  prolonging  of  the  existence  of 
these  garments  by  transmigration  }" 

Bnt  we  forbear.  If  the  donbter  is  not  convinced  by  all  this 
which  we  have  just  quoted  from  a  single  letter,  and  by  all  that 
we  had  cited  before,  that  our  authoress  was,  indeed,  gifted  with 
poetic  genius,  we  bid  him  read  the  book  for  himself;  and  then 
if  its  four  hundred  pages  do  not  remove  all  his  doubts,  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  he  must  be  in  the  depths  of  prejudice.  We 
confess  that  our  doubts  are  entirely  gone,  and  we  record  the 
fact,  with  pleasure,  on  these  pages  of  the  New  Englander — 
with  especial  pleasure,  because  we  once  lived  in  Norwich,  and 
the  good  poetess  bewails  the  little  appreciation  of  her  writings 
in  that  well-remembered  town.  In  summing  up  her  literary 
career,  near  the  close  of  the  volume,  she  says : 

"  Letters  of  appreoiatioD  have  reached  me  from  crowned  heads— from  the  Kin^ 
of  Proasia,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  late  Queen  of  France ;  marks  of  favor 
from  nobles  of  high  degree;  and  what  was  to  me  stUl  more  animating,  from  mon- 
arclis  in  the  realm  of  mind.  I  have  felt  humbled  by  such  distinctioDs,  ba  trans- 
oending  my  merits.  Some  degree  of  chastening  counterpoise  has  arisen  from 
the  marked  indifference  of  my  native  city,  which  I  have  loved  almost  with  the 
fervor  of  the  ancient  Jews  for  Zion.  Neither  by  word  nor  smile  can  I  recollect 
that  she  has  fostered  the  mental  labors  of  the  child  who  went  out  from  her  £ur 
borders,  leaving  her  heart  behind.  Sweet'hospitalities  she  extends  to  me,  bnt  in 
the  point  where  I  yearn  for  her  sympathy,  or  would  fain  lay  my  honors  at  her 
feet,  she  keeps  sUence.** 

And  then  she  adds — evidently  stumbling  upon  the  fatal  mis- ' 
take  of  both  recording  and  making  the  severest  criticism  ever 
passed  upon  her :  ^^  I  wrote,  by  request,  a  lyric  to  be  sung  at 
the  anniversary  of  her  favorite  academy,  which  the  chief 
musician  scornfully  declined  to  perform,  and  it  was  read  among 
ike  prose  exeroiseaJ^    [The  italics  are  our  own]. 

With  especial  pleasure,  therefore,  do  we  record  of r  convic- 
tion here,  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  a  poet.  We  hope  our 
course  will  be  some  slight  compensation  to  her  memory  for  the 
scornful  action  of  the  aforesaid  Norwich  musician,  for,  as  he 
placed  her  lyric  poem  among  the  prose  pieces,  we  on  the  other 
hand  class  her  prose  narrative  among  the  works  of  poetry ; 
and  speaking  of  them  both  '^  with  a  word  and  a  smile,"  we 
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make  them  the  means  of  finally  deciding  the  qnestion,  which 
has  been  so  long  and  so  frnitlessly  discussed. 

And  now,  having  indulged  ourselves  in  some  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  our  authoress,  which  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will 
admit  the  justice  of,  if  they  read  the  volume,  we  turn  to  the 
other  leading  question  that  was  proposed  for  discussion  at  the 
outset  This  question  has  reference  to  the  work  and  character 
of  the  distinguished  woman,  who  is  at  once  the  author  and 
subject  of  this  volume.  It  is  always,  after  the  earthly  career 
of  any  person  is  ended,  the  most  interesting  inquiry  which  we 
can  raise — what,  in  its  main  features  and  characteristics,  was 
the  life  that  has  been  passing  before  us,  and  has  now  paaaed 
out  of  our  sight ;  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what  was 
the  hope  at  the  end  ?  As  we  read  these  letters,  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  life  we  are  now  considering,  we  have  a  full  and 
most  pleasing  answer  to  this  all-important  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  life  may  almost  be  said  to  be  symbolized  by 
that  journey  in  the  Hartford  stage,  with  its  beginning  and  its 
ending,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Bom  and  living 
through  the  period  of  her  childhood  and  youth  in  Norwich,  as 
we  have  seen,  she  took  her  course,  in  her  early  womanhood,  to 
what  she  calls  the  semi-capital  of  the  State,  and  in  Hartford 
she  lived  and  labored  to  the  end.  The  narrative  of  her  course 
thus  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two  parts 
by  this  eight  hours'  ride,  which,  though  often  taken,  she  only 
describes  as  she  remembered  it  from  the  earliest  experience. 
We  have,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  her  character  as  a  poet, 
passed  hurriedly  over  the  main  events  of  her  life  in  the  former 
of  these  two  cities.  The  story  now  carries  us  to  her  residence 
in  the  latter ;  and  as  we  speak  of  her  work  and  character,  we 
shall  pasp  it  briefly  in  review.  She  commenced  her  career  in 
Hartford  as  the  head  of  a  small  school  for  girls,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  she  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  late  widely- 
known  and  highly-honored  benefactor  of  that  city,  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  Esq.  The  "young  ladies"  who  attended  this 
school,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  its  history,  were,  as  we 
judge,  few  in  numbers,  and  from  the  families  of  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  friends.     They  were  all,  if  we  may  make  our  inference 
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from  several  paesagea  in  the  volume,  quite  young  in  years. 
But  as  time  moved  on,  and  her  success  became  manifest,  she 
enlarged  her  company  so  as  to  include  those  who  were  at  a 
somewhat  higher  stage  of  development.  The  chapter  on  her 
^'  educational  remembrances  "  is,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  simpler  ones  in 
its  style.  The  proof  of  her  skill  and  many  qualifications  as  a 
teacher  is  clearly  seen  in  the  explanation  which  she  gives  of 
her  method,  as  well  as  in  the  reasonable  and  advanced  ideas  of 
teaching  which  she  evidently  cherished.  We  must  remember 
that  this  was  fifty  years  ago — for  she  went  to  Hartford  in  1818 
or  1814 — and  was,  accordingly,  before  the  improved  system  of 
modem  times  in  the  domain  of  teaching  had  begun  to  be 
known  or  thought  of;  a  system,  indeed,  which  is  full  of  de- 
fects, and  in  which  everything  is  to  a  highly  injurious  extent, 
in  our  judgment,  sacrificed  to  mere  rules  and  routine,  but 
which«  beyond  all  doubt,  as  a  whole  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  was  in  ad- 
vance of  her  age.  She  was,  as  we  think  she  fully  proves  by 
her  story,  a  valuable,  inspiring,  interesting,  self-sacrificing,  and 
loving  instructor ;  ever  considermg  how  she  might  best  awaken 
and  cultivate  and  stimulate  her  pupils,  without  at  all  over- 
straining or  too  early  straining  their  mental  powers.  She 
seems  to  have  studied  continually  the  capabilities  of  each  mind 
nnder  her  charge,  and  to  have  kept  ever  in  view  the  duties  be- 
longing to  the  sphere  of  woman  into  which  they  must  after- 
ward enter.  Her  system  of  rewards  and  penalties,  considering 
the  age  of  her  scholars  at  the  first,  was,  as  we  think,  a  good 
one — not  one,*  indeed,  that  could  be  universally  adopted  in 
larger  schools  or  among  all  classes  of  children,  but  very  judi- 
cious, and  well  calculated  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  where  the 
young  girls  were  few  in  numbers  and  were  all  members  of 
friendly  families,  and  thus  almost  as  the  children  of  one  house- 
hold. She  remarks,  also,  upon  the  especial  pains  she  took  to 
encourage  those  amiable  dispositions  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  true  womanly  character,  and  tells  of  the  simple  way  which 
she  determined  upon  to  excite  emulation  among  her  pupils  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  votes  of  all  the  scholars  were  taken 
at  the  close  of  each  term,  as  the  expression  of  the  common 
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judgment  upon  the  qnestion,  as  to  which  one  among  them  had 
moBt  uniformly  and  perfectly  manifested  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness in  all  her  interoonrse  with  her  associates.  These  votes, 
which  were  sealed  ballots,  were  to  be  given,  as  she  charged 
them,  conscientionsly,  and,  in  such  a  class,  doubtless  they  were 
so  given ;  and  then  the  votes  being  counted,  the  one  who  had 
received  the  largest  number  was  crowned  by  the  rest  as  '^  their 
chosen  Queen,  the  loved  of  all."  We  might  cite  passages  from 
this  chapter,  did  our  space  allow,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view.  SuflSlce  it  to  say,  that, 
though  she  is  her  own  herald,  we  read  this  interesting  letter, 
describing  the  work  of  her  first  five  years  in  Hartford,  with 
the  feeling  that  she  did  her  work  well,  and  that  she  rightfully 
looked  back  upon  it,  over  the  half  century  that  had  passed,  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  far  better  means  of  judging  than 
any  mere  reader  of  the  volume  can  have,  and  who  trace  back 
their  own  history  to  the  early  times  when  they  were  themselves 
her  pupils ;  for,  year  by  year,  for  forty-five  years,  they  met  to- 
gether to  celebrate  with  their  honored  teacher  the  days  of 
their  association  in  the  school-room,  and  to  repeat  their 
generous  testimony  ta  the  good  she  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
Mrs  Sigoumey  seems  to  have  been  born  a  teacher,  quite  as 
certainly,  to  say  the  least,  as  she  was  bom  a  poet.  Even  in 
those  early  days,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  age  of  from  three 
to  six  years  Thought  and  Oriticism  were  her  nightly  visitors, 
she  tells  us  that  there  came  to  her  mind  '^  vivid  pencilings  of 
the  delight,  dignity,  and  glory  of  a  school-mistress,"  and  that 
thereupon  she  ^^  arranged  her  dolls  in  various  classes,  instruct- 
ing them  not  only  in  the  scanty  knowledge  she  had  herself 
attained,  but  boldly  exhorting  and^  lecturing  them  on  the 
higher  morfil  duties,"  This  desire  of  teaching  continued  like- 
wise through  the  years  that  followed,  until  while  she  was  still 
quite  young,  she  began  the  work,  and  with  two  scholars — ^the 
only  two  she  was  able  to  secure  after  much  solicitation — she 
established  her  first  school  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  her  father's 
house.  An  impulse  which  retains  its  power  so  long  a  time, 
and  in  spite  of  such  discouragements,  is  generally  a  clear 
indication  of  the  fitness  of  the  mind  for  that  work  to  which 
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the  impnlse  nrges  it  And  aarely,  in  her.  case,  this  fitness  was 
abundantlj  proved  in  after  years,  by  the  success  of  her  labors 
in  Hartford  which  we  have  jast  set  forth. 

As  we  pass  on  from  this  brief  notice  of  her  educational 
recollections,  to  consider  the  subsequent  portions  of  her  life, 
we  pause  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  suggestion  which  she 
makes,  as  the  result  of  her  experience  and  observation  as  a 
teacher,  that  the  "  love  of  arithmetic  is  not  indigenous  in  the 
female  mind."  She  claims  for  herself,  indeed,  that  it  was  to 
her  own  mind  always  a  favorite  science,  but  with  her  pupils  it 
was  otherwise.  We  had  not  ourselves  supposed  this,  which  is 
thus  given  as  her  conclusion,  to  be  the  fact  in  general,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  it  can  be  considered  a  very  strange  thing  if 
it  be  so,  for  the  slow  processes  of  calculation  may  be  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  quickness  with  which  womanis  mind  loves  to 
move  forward  to  its  results.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to 
say,  that  we  have  great  patience  with  all  persons,  whether 
women  or  men,  who  do  not  give  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
this  particular  study,  for  the  great  privilege  and  blessing  of  the 
freedom  of  mature  years,  as  compared  w;th  the  bondage  of 
childhood  under  tutors  and  governors,  has  often  seemed  to  us 
largely  to  consist  in  two  things — first,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  distress  ourselves  about  punctuation,  ag  we 
once  did ;  and  secondly,  in  the  fact  that  we  shall  never  again, 
during  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  be  compelled  to  tell  how  long, 
if  a  hare  has  the  start  of  a  dog,  but  does  not  run  quite  so  fast, 
it  will  take  the  dog  to  catch  the  hare.  We  always  pitied  the 
hare  when  we  were  at  school,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
dog;  and  now  that  we  have  long  since  entered  on  the  busy 
work  of  the  world,  we  have  a  sincere  and  almost  daily  satisfac- 
tion— though  we  confess  it  is  not  unmingled  even  yet  with  as- 
tonishment— that  most  men  are  necessarily  so  occupied  with 
other  things,  as  even  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  dog  is 
still  in  the  pursuit,  and  that  some  men — ^men  too  of  high 
character  and  of  great  service  to  society — are  in  such  ignorance 
of  arithmetic  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  this  question,  so  per- 
plexing, and,  as  it  once  seemed,  so  absolutely  essential  to  any 
useful  development  of  the  mental  powers. 
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Oar  authoresB  was  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  She  had 
Bettled  in  her  own  mind  the  great  qnestion  of  duty  to  remain 
unmarried,  on  account  of  the  advancing  years  and  consequent 
dependent  condition  of  her  parents,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that 
the  work  of  a  teacher  was  to  be  the  work  of  her  life.  But  the 
future  is  little  known  to  any  of  us,  and  certainly  it  is  little 
known  to  those  who  are  only  twenty-eight.  Destiny,  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  pointing  in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to 
her  thought,  and  of  conrse,  her  thought  finally  turned  round 
and  pointed  just  where  destiny  ordered.  "  The  blind  archer," 
as  she  says,  ^*  bided  his  time."  When  the  time  came,  he  shot 
his  arrow,  and  with  surprising  effect.  We  have  rarely  heard 
of  a  more  sudden  or  fatal  case.  It  seems  to  us,  as  related,  be- 
yond almost  anything  in  real  life,  that  has  ever  come  within 
the  circle  of  our  knowledge.  But  we  leave  her  to  tell  her  own 
story.  After  having  spoken  of  her  resolutions  above  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  fact  that  she  had  resisted  the  offers  of  several 
clerical  gentlemen,  and  even  ^*  fascinations  of  a  more  ambitious 
character,"  she  says : 

'*  NeTertheleM  m  I  plodded  mj  way  to  «nd  from  mj  sohool-honse,  a  pair  of 
deep-set  aad  most  ezpreesiTe  black  eyes  sometimes  encoaotered  mine,  aod  spoke 
unutterable  things.  They  were  the  property  of  a  gentleman  of  striking  physiog- 
nomy and  the  elegant  manners  of  the  olden  school  Their  dialect  might  [I]  not  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  one  whoee  OTecy  thought  and  faculty  were  bespoken 
by  her  daily  occupation ;  but  ere  long  a  letter  came  [I] — a  letter  of  touching  elo- 
quence and  the  fairest  ohirography.  From  this  there  was  no  escape.  [I]  It  was  like 
a  grappling-iron,  not  to  be  cTaded.  Wherever  I  turned,  its  words  followed  me 
as  living  creatures— an  image  of  the  wheel  seen  by  the  entranced  prophet,  full  of 
eyes,  that  gaaed  whererer  ha  went  To  loye-letters  I  bad  been  no  stranger,  yet 
nothing  like  this  appeal  had  caused  such  perturbation  and  captivity  of  thought 
Its  writer  I  had  occasionally  met  in  select  parties,  with  his  wife,  a  being  of 
angelic  loveliness  and  beauty,  who  had  gone  to  a  higher  and  congenial  sphere."  [!] 

We  ask  our  readers  to  notice  carefully  this  remarkable  para- 
fi^aph,  and  see  what  were  the  overpowering  aUractione  of  this 
person  who  surpassed  the  clergymen  previously  referred  to,  and 
scattered  the  serious  and  determined  resolutions.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  if  any  of  these  disappointed  clerical  gentlemen  are  stiU 
living, — (who  were  not  only  less  attractive  than  the  predestined 
conqueror  was,  but  even  so  far  less  attractive,  that,  between 
their  level  and  his,  there  were  others  having  ^^  fascinations  of 
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a  more  ambitions  character,"  and  if  they  have  opportunity  to 
trace  ont  the  detaila  of  the  pictnre  of  their  saccesBfril  rival, 
which  is  here  drawn  by  the  one  whose  ''  slight  bark,"  as  she 
says,  '^though  sometimes  veering"  towards  them,  was  yet 
''guided  to  keep  its  pole-star  in  view,") — they  must  ever  here- 
after have  a  most  becomingly  hnmble  estimation  of  themselves. 
Bnt  we  forbear  to  make  further  comment  upon  the  passage, 
except  to  say  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  we  presume,  never 
thought  of  such  an  application  of  his  vision — ^and  to  protest 
against  the  publication  of  such  a  story  of  her  love  affairs  by 
the  friends  of  any  woman,  who  has  successfully  finished  her 
earthly  career.  Even  if  the  authoress  had  requested  its  pub* 
lication,  we  think  her  surviving  friends  ought  to  have  inter- 
posed, for  surely  she  could  not,  six  months  after  her  death, 
have  desired  it. 

In  due  season  she  was  married  to  the  gentleman,  a  portion 
of  whose  property  was  the  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  one  of 
whose  chief  recommendations  seems  to  have  been  his  fair 
chirography ;  and  she  settles  down  in  his  elegant  mansion  as 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Sigoumey.  The  story  of  her  life 
as  related  to  him  seems  to  us  to  be  skillfully  and  admirably 
told.  The  quest;ion  involuntarily  rises  in  our  mind,  when  we 
come  to  the  record  of  his  death  a  long  time  afterward,  whether 
the  eyes  had  always  during  those  years  shone  as  beautifully 
and  kindly  as  they  did  at  first,  and  whether  chirography  had, 
after  all,  proved  to  be  the  noblest  qualification  of  the  manly 
life.  But  it  is  a  question  which  finds  no  answer  in  the  book, 
and  we  find  ourselves  asking  it  not  because  of  what  the  kindly 
writer  suggests,  but  because,  in  a  case  of  so  sudden,  and  as  it 
would  seem  to  us,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  so  fi^roundless  an 
attachment,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  desire  to  know  the  re- 
sult in  after  times.  A  woman's  love  is  the  noblest  thing  in 
this  selfish  world ;  for  it  gives  itself  wholly,  confidingly,  with- 
out a  single  doubt,  and  for  all  time,  to  the  man  who  joins  his 
hand  with  hers,  and  then,  even  if  the  long  years  that  follow 
are  but  the  continual  proof  that  he  is  not  what  she  thought 
him  on  her  marriage  day,  she  buries  his  every  failing  from  the 
eyes  of  the  harsh  and  curious  world.  We  honor  the  woman 
who  writes  these  letters,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ending 
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of  the  early  dream.  And  if  we  emile  with  onr  readers  at  the 
Btory  of  her  commeneiDg  love,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  we 
cannot  help  it, — and  this,  not,  indeed,  becanse  it  is  the  story  of 
her  love,  but  because  it  is  such  a  «^(>ry /-rwhile,  as  we  smile, 
it  is  with  a  generous  feeling  of  true  respect  for  the  way  in 
which  the  love  guides  the  story  afterward. 

After  the  account  of  the  marriage,  the  chapter  on  ^^  Do- 
mestic Life"  gives  the  description  of  her  dwelling,  some 
passages  from  which  we  have  already  cited,  and  then  relates 
pleasantly  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  a  New  England  house- 
keeper. The  birth  of  her  children,  and  the  removal  to  her 
house  c^  her  parents,  who  left  their  old  home  in  Norwich  at 
Mr.  Sigourney's  su^estion,  filled  her  mind  as  well  as  her  time 
with  new  cares  and  thoughts.  For  eighteen  years  her  life 
passed  on  in  this  quiet  way,  marked,  like  every  woman's  life, 
with  so  little  that  can  be  told  of  to  the  world,  and  yet  with  so 
much  that  is  noble  and  pure, — with  so  mnch  that  is  full  of 
kindness,  and  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  world's  happiness  as 
any  of  the  more  conspicuous  works  on  which  men  pride  them- 
selves. How  strange  it  is  that, — while,  in  regard  to  almost 
every  life,  the  richest  part,  and  that  which  works  its  way  in 
sweetest  and^ntlest  influences  into  other  lives,  and  helps  them 
grow  in  all  goodness  toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  the 
part  which  is  never  opened  to  the  world's  view — we  always  de- 
ceive ourselves  and  measure  true  glory  only  by  the  outward 
and  visible  things !  And  so  we  often  or  always  fail  to  honor 
the  life  of  quiet  service  as  we  ought,  and  even  lose  the  beauti- 
ful development  of  the  inner  soul  in  our  all-absorbing  pursuit 
of  fame. 

The  "  Lapse  of  Years  " — for  this  is  the  title  of  the  next 
chapter — brought  many  changes ; — the  change  of  residence, 
the  change  of  circumstances,  and  the  change  of  death  as  it 
came  to  those  around  her,  until  finally  she  was  left  alone,  to 
work  out  the  rest  of  her  appointed  mission  and  to  wait  for  the 
end.  These  years  brought  her  the  great  privil^e  of  a  visit  to 
Europe ;  great  to  every  educated  man  or  woman,  but  especially 
so  to  one  who,  having  long  since  found  a  place  among  the 
company  of  authors  and  poets  in  her  own  person,  was  thereby 
enabled,  as  she  entered  thdr  own  homes,  to  commune  with 
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them  as  a  kindred  spirit.  But  the  '^ pleasant  memories''  of 
those  '^  pleasant  lands "  beyond  the  ocean,  she  says,  she  will 
not  attempt  to  recall  on  her  present  pages,  since  they  have 
been  already  recorded  in  another  volume,  whose  title,  expressed 
in  these  v^ry  words,  makes  known  how  greatly  she  enjoyed 
the  privilege.  The  latest  season  of  her  life  is  then  pictured  in 
a  letter  full  both  of  thankfulness. for  the  past  and  hope  for  the 
future — a  letter  which  opens  with  the  heartiest  farewell, 
addressed  to  the  triend  to  whom  she  had  been  writing  so  many 
times,  while  it  closes  with  thoughts  most  characteristic  of  her- 
self,— as  hopeful  and  grateful  as  her  life  had  been.  "  Behind 
me  stretch  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters,  by  wliksh  I  have 
been  led  all  my  days.  Around,  is  the  lingering  of  hardy 
flowers  and  fruits  that  bide, the  winter.  Before,  stretches  the 
shining  shore.  The  shadowy  valley  between  seems  not  worthy 
to  come  into  remembrance.  Past,  present,  and  future,  concur 
like  three  harmonies.  May  their  grateful  ascription  never 
end  1"  The  passing  of  the  "  shadowy  valley  between"  needed 
the  pen  of  another  to  tell  its  story.  It  was  filled  with  gentle 
ministrations  and  the  ever-returning  round,  of  daily  duties, 
until  she  gradually  lost  the  life  of  earth  and  entered  upon  that 
of  heaven. 

Such  was  her  work*— one  that  was  so  faithfully  and  well 
accomplished,  that  it  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  all  honor 
by  those  who  read  her  recorded  history.  Of  her  character 
alone  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words.  We  only  intend,  as  in- 
deed we  are  only  able,  to  speak  of  this  as  we  discover  it  from 
the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us.  Her  one  great  weakness, 
as  it  here  displays  itself,  seems  to  have  been  vanity.  It  was, 
however,  a  harmless  kind  of  vanity,  which  not  only  was  not 
injurians  to  any  one  else,  but  even  was  not  offensive.  It  was 
with  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  as  we  judge,  as  it  was  with  a  prominent 
man,  whom  we  knew  in  former  years,  who  seemed  to  be  free 
from  all  unkindness  of  feeling  or  jealousy,  largely  because  he 
thought  himself  a  little  in  advance  of  all  others.  She  was  not 
overbearing,  or  even  exactly  seU-conceited  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  But  she  unwaveringly  and  always  felt  that  she  was  the 
leading  woman  in  any  company,  wheresoever  she  might  be 
present.     This  was  an  accepted  and  fundamental  truth  of  life 
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with  her,  concerning  which  there  was  neither  any  doabt  in  her 
own  mind,  nor,  as  she  supposed,  in  the  mind  of  any  other. 
Accordingly,  she  felt  as  kindly  toward  everybody  around  her 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  soul  to  feel.  Why  be  jealous  of 
another — ^why  fail  to  take  pleasure  in  the  success  and  elevation 
of  another,  if  the  limit  of  such  elevation  be  a  point  which  is 
just  below  oneself!  It  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  '^  re- 
joice with  them  that  do  rejoice,"  when  the  soul  is  perpetually 
in  this  .perfect  calm  of  satisfaction.  And  as  it  does  no  harm 
to  ourselves,  for  a  person  who  is  always  overflowing  with  good 
will  toward  us  and  good  wishes  for  us,  to  be  resting  in  con- 
tentment in  view  of  his  own  surpassing  greatness,  we  only 
smile  at  the  rich  and  rosy  self-approbation  of  such  an  one. 
We  pass  our  own  judgment  indeed  upon  him,  as  we  do  upon 
every  other,  but  we  never  desire  to  break  the  bubble  of  his 
vanity. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  there  was  some 
other  quality  mingled  in  Mrs.  Sigourney's  vanity,  or  some- 
thing else  closely  united  with  it.  If  the  book  we  are  exam- 
ining shows  anything  upon  its  very  face  it  is  artificiality  of 
style,  and  we  must  believe  that  a  person  who  could  write,  as 
the  author  of  this  book  writes,  must  have  had  a  certain  arti- 
ficial element  pervading  her  life  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
We  can  easily  realize  how  she  might  have  contemplated  her 
rural  mansion  and  fair  domain  with  satisfaction,  but  we  con- 
fess our  inability  .to  see  how  a  mind  of  natural  simplicity 
could  picture  the  domain  or  the  mansion  either  to  itself  or  to 
others,  as  she  has  done.  Instead  of  living  quietly  on  the 
earth,  as  ordinary  people  do,  it  seems  to  us  she  must  have 
been,  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  time,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  or,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use,  in  regard  to  her  own 
inner  life,  an  expression  which  she  applies  to  her  domestic 
animals,  we  think  she  must  have  ^Heaped  and  luxuriated" 
more  than  most  of  us  common  mortals  do. 

But  we  gladly  turn  aside  from  her  weaknesses.  Her  kind- 
ness to  all  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  harmless  vanity  with 
which  it  was  connected.  She  had,  beyond  all  question,  a  kind 
heart  by  nature.  This  gift  had  been  given  to  her  at  the  ban- 
ning in  large  measure,  and  it  overfiowed  in  its  fullness  on  eveiy 
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side,  throngh  all  the  years.    It  is  really  striking  to  see  how  in 
terms  of  generous  commendation  she  speaks  of  every  one  of 
her  own  sex,  whom  she  has   occasion  to   introduce  into  her 
letters, — from  Mrs.  Catherine  N.  Toucey,  who  is  described  as 
'^  having  continued  ''  from  the  time  when  she  was  one  of  the 
authoress'  pupils  ''to  advance  in  loveliness  and  intellectual 
attainment,  having  been  distinguished  at  the  court  of  our 
nation,  where  for  years  her  lot  was  cast,  by  those  graces  of 
manner  and  conversation  that  lent  attraction  to  her  example 
of  piety,"  to  the  faithful  black  woman  who  lived  with  her  so 
long,  and  the  acconnt  of  whose  services  and  excellent  qualities 
she  closes  with  the  words — "Thus  was  I  favored  with  this 
heart-service  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  as  long  as  age  and 
disease  permitted  her  to  make  any  effort.     Her  image  is  still 
vivid  before  me,  and  I  cherish  it  with  tenderness.     She  was  to 
me  as  my  own   flesh  and  blood."     Her  early  teachers  are 
praised,  almost  without  a  word  of  slightest  disparagement,  and 
her  chance  acquaintances  are  represented  only  in  the  most 
pleasing  light.    With  a  similar  ieeling,  when  she  comes  to 
commend  the  successive  clergymen  who  had  ministered  to  her 
spiritual  wants  in  the  church   whose  services  she  ordinarily 
attended,  she  seems  to  think  that  all  others  must  be  likewise 
commended,  and,  with  a  sentence  or   two  for  each  one,  she 
shows  the  good  will  that  abounds  towards  all.     She  entered 
the  Episcopal  Church  because  her  husband  was  &  member  of 
it,  but,  unlike  many  others  who  become  Episcopalians  by  the 
converting  process  of  marriage,  she  did  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  Christian  churches.     "  The  longer  I  live,"  she  says, 
"  the  more  inclined  I  am  deeply  to  regret  that  those  differen- 
ces of  doctrine  and  form,  which  must  always  exist,  should  be 
permitted  to  disturb  their  Christian  charity  who  embrace  the 
precepts  of  the  same  Gospel,  and  pray  to  dwell  at  last  lovingly 
in  the  presence  of  one  Eedeemer,  in  purer  light  and  perfect 
unity."     And  her  unaffected  and  warm-hearted  recognition  of 
past  favors  is  seen  in  the   mingled  reverence  and  love  with 
which  she  recalls  the  thought  of  her  old  benefactress  in  Nor- 
wich, as  well  as  in  the  following  words,  wherein  she  makes 
reference  to  the  one  whose  aid  and  counsel  had  been  the  foun- 
dation of  all  her  success  in  Hartford  :   '^  If  the  partakers  of 
vol*.  XXV.  24 
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Heaven's  bliss  are  interested  in  aught  that  thrills  these  oar 
hearts  of  clay,  may  he  inhale  the  perlnme  of  that  warm  grati- 
tude which  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  oentnry  has  neither 
dampened  nor  repressed." 

Her  kindness  was  also  exhibited  as  constantly  in  deeds  as 
it  was  in  words.  She  seems  to  have  been  always  thoughtful 
in  the  way  of  littld  attentions  to  others — the  little  things  that 
pleasantly  recall  friends  to  mind — and  for  the  poor  and  for 
children  she  was  always  ready  with  needinl  and  helpful  gifts. 
From  the  year  1811,  her  daughter  remarks,  ^'  when,  Irom  her 
engagement  as  a  teacher,  she  first  had  an  income  of  her  own, 
the  plan  was  marked  out  that  one-tenth  of  all  that  she  received 
should  be  given  in  charity — ^a  plan  firom  which  she  never  devi- 
ated throughout  her  life,  except  to  enlarge  the  measure  of  her 
gifts.  She  had  proved  what  Goldsmith  calls  ^the  luxury  of 
doing  good,'  and  desired,  with  her  last  words,  to  commend  it 
to  others." 

Mrs.  Sigoumey,  as  the  volume  presents  her  to  our  thoughts, 
was  a  woman  of  much  strength  of  character, — of  such  a  com- 
bination of  gentleness  and  firmness  as  adapted  her  for  the 
work  to  which  she  gave  her  earlier  years, — and  of  such  up- 
rightness as  to  command  the  respect  of  those  who  knew  her 
in  the  intimacy  of  friendship.  The  entire  absence  of  aU  words 
of  censure  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  associated  with  her 
during  her  long  years  of  residence  in  Hartford,  is  the  best 
commendation  of  her  prudence  and  forbearance  and  charity  in 
her  own  home ;  while  the  public  honors  showed  at  the  time  of 
her  burial,  prove  that  she  died  in  universal  esteem  for  her  pri- 
vate and  social  virtues. 

Two  things  more  were  noticeable  in  her  character,  and  they 
will  serve  to  complete  our  view  of  it.  She  was  an  enthusiastic, 
diligent  worker  in  the  sphere  which  was  assigned  to  her,  or 
which  she  had  chosen  for  herself;  and  a  joyful,  trustful,  thank- 
ful follower  of  Christ.  The  chapter  on  Literature,  near  the 
close  of  the  volume,  shows — whatever  different  persons  may 
say  of  the  excellence  of  her  poetry — that  her's  was  no  idle  or 
inactive  mind,  while  the  amusing  list  of  requests  that  were 
presented  to  her  fix)m  every  quarter,  for  every  kind  of  service,  is 
a  scarcely  less  convincing  proof  that  she  was  always  ready  to 
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do  whatever  was  within  the  litnits  of  her  power.  And  as  for 
her  Christian  life ;  from  the  time  when,  at  three  years  of  age, 
she  says  of  herself  that  she  felt  no  fear,  since  the  "  Father  in 
Heaven,  to  whom  the  last  words  of  closing  day  were  said, 
seemed  near,"  and  she  ^^  fell  asleep  as  on  His  protecting  arm," 
until,  in  the  closing  days  of  her  life,  as  she  drew  near  to  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  she  called  to  her  thought  the  words,  ^'  In 
the  fainting  away  of  my  life,  I  will  think  npon  Jehovah,  and 
He  shall  send  forth  strength  for  me  from  His  Holy  Temple ;" 
no  donbt  or  apprehension  appears  to  have  entered  her  soul  for 
a  single  moment.  The  world  seemed  full  of  God's  gifts  and 
of  Divine  beanty  to  her  thought,  and  she  herself  seemed,  as  one 
of  His  own  children,  to  be  the  object  of  His  constant  and  in- 
finite love.  We  confess  that,  after  our  hearty  and  good-na- 
tured laugh,  we  closed  the  volume  for  the  last  time,  with  a 
tender  regard  for  the  gifted  authoress,  and  with  a  sincere  joy 
in  the  confident  belief  that  another  soul  had  proved  the  truth 
of  the  eternal  promise,  and  had  entered  into  the  great  and  glo- 
rious company  of  the  ransomed  ones. 

Our  review  of  the  volume  has  been  like  the  impression  pro- 
duced npon  us  by  its  perusal.  We  laughed  at  first,  and  per- 
haps immoderately.  The  stilted  and  absurd  style  is  beyond 
anything  we  have  read  for  years.  The  geese  are  swans,  in- 
deed, and  the  roses  rosier  than  any  which  nature  paints.  It 
is,  we  are  bound  to  say,  simply  ridiculous  to  speak  of  stone 
walls  as  '^  mural  parapets,"  and  the  makingover  of  old  clothing 
as  a  ^^  prolonging  of  the  existence  of  garments  by  transmigra- 
tion." It  is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  use  such  language  sober- 
ly, in  letters  professing  to  be  written  in  the  simplicity  and  con- 
fidence of  private  friendship.  It  is  even  an  outrage  on  all 
propriety,  to  put  forth  such  a  book  as  a  proper  one  for  young 
writers  of  either  sex  to  imitate,  because  the  authoress  was  a 
distinguished  poet.  And  if  criticism  is  worth  anything,  or 
the  pages  of  a  journal  like  this  have  any  purpose  in  the  world, 
such  a  style  ought  to  be  sharply  rebuked.  We  have  laughed 
because  we  conld  not  help  it.  We  have  set  forth  before  our 
readers  what  they  will  find  on  every  page  of  the  volume,  in 
abounding  measure,  and  have  tried  to  give  them  something  of 
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onr  appreciation  of  the  ludicrouB  element  in  it.  Bat  we  pro- 
test once  more,  that  we  have  written  the  earlier  portion  of  our 
Article  with  no  ill-will — with  not  the  slightest  intermingling  of 
nnkindliness  in  onr  joyous  laugh.  And  we  trust  that  the  lat- 
ter portion  has  been  hearty  and  serious  enough  in  its  apprecia- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  writer,  for  what  she  was  and  for 
what  she  did,  to  prove  even  to  her  own  friends  the  truth  of 
our  protestation. 

We  commend  the  volume  to  every  reader  of  these  pages* 
He  will  be  amused  by  the  style ;  and  entertained  by  the  account 
of  the  olden  time ;  and  charmed  by  the  good  nature  of  the 
authoress;  and  softened  into  tenderness  of  soul  by  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  God  led  her  home  to  Himself,  through  all 
the  comforts  and  trials — through  all  the  joys  and  sorrows— 
through  all  the  discipline  and  experience  of  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life. 

We  add  a  single  word  more.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  we  believe, 
was  by  no  means  deserving  of  the  censure  thrown  upon  her 
poetry  by  so  many  persons  in  our  country.  She  was  not,  as 
we  frankly  confess,  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order.  She  uncon- 
sciously shows,  even  in  these  Letters,  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
poetry  by  her  occasional  introduction  of  brief  passages  from 
those  who  have  written  under  a  true  inspiration.  She  has 
a  sameness  in  all  her  productions,  which  is  wearisome.  She 
evidently  knows  more  of  religion  than  she  does  of  the 
Muses.  She  has  committed  the  almost  intolerable  evil  of  pub- 
lishing a  volume  containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  obituary 
sonnets.  In  a  word,  she  is  Mrs.  Sigourney.  But  she  was  one  of 
the  first  among  American  women  to  venture  within  the  poetic 
field  ;  and,  while  she  has  led  the  way,  she  deserves  not  only 
the  praise  awarded  to  a  pioneer,  but  the  praise  of  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  success.  We  think  even  the  Norwich  people  might 
well  honor  their  own  prophet,  by  acknowledging  her  gifts ; — 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
"  boy  nature "  will  ever  become  so  "  quiescent "  in  us,  as  to 
prevent  us  Irom  telling  of  or  laughiiig  over  the  melancholy 
issue  of  the  encounter  between  her  lyric  poem  and  the  scornful 
l^orwich  musician. 
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Abticle  VII.— the  political  SITUATION. 

Pbesidbnt  Johnson's  veto  of  the  bill  for  extending  and  sys- 
tematizing the  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the 
passionate  and  almost  revolutionary  tone  of  his  harangue  to  the 
Washington  mob,  in  connection  with  the  drift  of  his  late  con- 
versations and  speeches  of  a  more  informal  character,  have 
justly  created  disappointment  and  anxiety  in  thousands  who, 
nevertheless,  do  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  Sumner's  doctrine  about 
suffrage  and  the  idea  of  a  '^  Bepnblican  "  government,  or  find 
much  wisdom  either  in  the  recent  orations  or  in  the  recent 
political  action  of  that  Senator.  There  is  no  use,  even  if  there 
were  no  impropriety,  in  inveighing  against  the  President.  At 
the  same  time,  his  course  should  be  candidly  and  boldly  criti- 
cised. The  hardest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  said  by 
his  special  partisans,  who  require  us  to  speak  of  his  official 
conduct  with  bated  breath,  lest  he  should  be  driven  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  country, — for  the  party  which, 
during  the  last  four  years,  has  done  everything  it  could,  short 
of  taking  up  arms,  to  break  down  the  Union  cause,  deserves  to 
be  80  styled.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  President  intends  to 
gratify  this  party,  yet  we  confess  that  our  belief  is  not  free 
from  misgivings.  In  the  brief  comments  which  we  have  to 
offer  upon  the  political  situation,  we  shall  endeavor  to  touch 
on  the  main  points  in  controversy. 

1.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States  are 
not  now  in  *'  practical  relations  "  to  the  Union.  Their  inhab- 
itants are  subject  to  the  United  States,  but  those  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  act,  are  not  in  possession  of  their  former 
powers  and  privileges  as  members  of  the  Union.  They  went 
ont  of  the  Union  de  factOj  if  not  de  jwre.  On  any  theory  of 
the  rebellion,  it  swept  away  the  State  governments  in  the  rebel 
CJommunities ;  and  hence,  provisional  governments,  acting 
through  military  law,  were  set  up  by  national  authority.    In 
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onr  judgment,  the  contest  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
was  a  war;  and  while  we  are  not  deprived  of  the  right  of 
dealing  with  individaals  according  to  mnnicipal  law,  we  have, 
in  the  event  Of  snccess,  all  the  rights  which  justly  belong  to 
the  conqueror.  But  waiving  this  point,  and  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  rebel  States  did  not  lose  their  character  as 
States,  by  the  act  of  secession  and  of  insurrection,  it  is  still 
agreed  that  they  were  left  without  governments ;  and  govern- 
ment must  be  reconstructed  in  each  of  them,  de  novo.  It  is 
plain  that  not  everything  claiming  to  be  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, in  either  of  these  States,  is  to  be  considered  such.  The 
National  authority  must  determine  the  question  whether  a 
given  organization  shall  be  considered,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  State  government.  In  other  words,  the  whole  subject 
of  reconstruction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  national  government, 
and  the  rebel  Communities  must  await  and  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. 

S.  It  is  necessary  and  proper  that  each  of  these  rebellious 
Communities  should  be  readmitted,  before  it  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  representation  in  Congress.  The  recognition  or  read- 
mission — use  whatever  term  we  will-— of  the  State  is  the  prior 
question  to  be  determined.  The  policy  advocated  by  Senator 
Dixon,  and  those  who  concur  with  him,  is  extremely  fallacious. 
Their  plan  is  to  admit  to  Congress  individuals  here  and  there 
who  can  give  evidence  of  personal  loyalty.  But  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  district  represents  the  State  in  which  that 
district  lies.  If  that  State  is  not  ^^  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing," as  a  member  of  the  Union,  no  part  of  it  is  entitled  to 
represeutation.  The  State  government  creates  the  district, 
and  may  alter  its  bounds  to-morrow.  It  may  draw  the  lines  so 
^  that  a  loyal  district  or  constituency  shall  be  supplanted  by  a 
disloyal.  The  policy  to  which  we  refer,  which  is  called  the 
President's  policy,  is  simply  a  plan  for  smuggling  hack  into 
the  Union  the  late  Confederate  States,  and  for  cutting  off  the 
deliberate  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  prior  question  of 
their  fitness  to  resume  their  former  places. 

3.  The  determination  of  this  prior  question  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  Congress.  Congress  must  judge  whether  an 
organization  which  pretends  to    send    Bepresentatives  and 
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Senators  to  WaBhington,  is  traly  and  properly  a  State  govern- 
ment, entitled  to  representation  in  Congress.  This  power  be- 
longs to  Congress,  and  to  Congress  alone.  The  doctrine  that 
the  Executive  or  some  other  magistrate  is  to  determine  this 
all-important  question,  which  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
President's  veto  message,  needs  no  answer  since  the  crashing 
refutation  which  it  has  received  from  Senator  Fessenden,  and 
after  it  has  been  disowned  by  the  President's  advocates. 
Aside  from  the  particular  question  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress, the  settlement  at  the  end  of  this  great  conflict  is  right- 
fhlly  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Legislature  of  the  land. 
To  hold  that  this  great  work  is  the  function  of  the  Executive, 
is  to  endow  him  with  power  greater  than  is  possessed  by  any 
sovereign  this  side  of  Russia.  And  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  are  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  implication,  come  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may,  that  they  are  not  endowed  with  all  the 
functions  which  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress,  is 
treasonable,  and  deserves  to  be  met  with  stern  indignation  by 
every  good  citizen.  Were  it  well  founded,  the  whole  action 
of  Congress,  or  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  Congress,  for  the 
last  four  years,  would  be  void.  A  journal  in  New  Yorkj 
which  claims  to  be  respectable,  speaks  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  ^Hhe  ramp  Congress."  The  suggestions 
contained  in  this  appellation  we  believe  to  be  powerless,  as  far 
as  their  effect  on  the  body  of  the  people  is  concerned ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  base  and  iniquitous.  The  man  who,  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  his  words  mean,  applies  that  title  to 
Congress  is  at  heart  a  traitorous  villain,  however  he  may  fear 
to  carry  out  his  words  in  correspondent  action.  The  propriety 
of  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  members  from  the  rebel  States,  is  obvious. 
Neither  House  should  assume  to  restore  a  State  to  its  relations 
to  the  Union,  independently  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis^ 
latnre.  Hence  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  was 
eminently  wise,  and  in  denouncing  this  Committee  President 
Johnson  set  a  bad  example. 

4.  It  being  the  right  of  Congress  to  fix  the  terms  and  the 
manner  of  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  States,  Congress  is 
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bound  to  exact  of  them  sufficient  evidences  of  lojalty  and  the 
beet  attainable  guarantees  for  our  future  security ;  and,  also,  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen  against  injustice 
and  wrong.  It  is  preposterous  to  maintain  that  the  moment 
the  rebel  Communities  cease  from  organized  and  armed  war- 
fare upon  the  national  government,  they  must  be  forthwith 
admitted  to  a  part  in  the  administration  of  it.  The  President 
himself  has  required  of  the  rebel  States  the  acceptance  of  the 
great  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  the  perpetual  de- 
struction of  slavery.  If  consent  to  that  Amendment  may  be 
required,  consent  to  other  changes  may  also  be  demanded  for 
equally  good  reasons.  Nothing  should  be  done  in  vindictive- 
ness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  war 
should  not  be  thrown  away  or  put  in  jeopardy.  Why  should 
not  security  be  taken,  in  the  form  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, that  debts  contracted  in  forwarding  insurrection  shaU 
never  be  paid  by  Federal  or  State  authority,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  shall  never  be  resisted  or  in  any 
way  impeded  ?  Why  should  not  the  South  be  precluded  from 
disfranchising  the  whole  black  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  reaping  the  benefit  of  them  as  a  basis  of  representation  t 
The  'protection  of  the  emancipated  slaves  in  all  civil  rights 
should  be  secured  beyond  a  peradventure.  It  is  easy  to  Object 
to  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau  Bill  that  it  introduces  an  anomalous, 
class  of  magistrates  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary  system  of  admin 
istration.  But  how  shall  these  millions  of  blacks  be  sheltered 
from  cruelty  and  oppression  ?  Not  by  Southern  juries,  sorely, 
either  in  State  or  Federal  courts.  The  South  has  not  yet 
given  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  treat  the  freedmen  with 
justice  ;  and  this  is  why  the  Bureau  is  necessary.  We  see  no 
me^ns  of  accomplishing  the  end,  which  the  nation  is  solemnly 
bound  to  accomplish,  except  by  the  employment,  for  the 
present,  of  quasi  military  magistrates  in  the  districts  where 
the  blacks  are  exposed  to  peril,  until  the  disaffected  whites 
shall  become  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  learn 
to  treat  their  former  slaves  as  freemen.  The  securing  of  their 
civil  rights  to  the  blacks  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with 
the  question  whether  the  right  to  vote  shall  be  conferred  upon 
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them.  Without  doubt,  the  more  intelligent  of  the  former 
slaves  may  safely  and  wisely  be  entrusted  with  this  privilege ; 
and  it  is  unjust  to  debar  men  from  political  advantages  on 
account  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  We  protest,  however, 
against  Mr.  Sumner's  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage.  The  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  political  rights  must  not  be 
ignored.  Society  exists  for  the  protection  of  natural  rights ; 
political  rights,  society  confers.  The  statesmen  wh6  framed 
the  Constitution  were  not  generally  advocates  of  universal 
suffrage.  Nor,  we  may  remark,  is  it  of  any  avail  for  Mr. 
Sumner  to  pick  out  sentences  from  Lodke  and  Sidney,  Samuel 
Adams  or  Jefferson,  on  the  foundation  of  society  and  the 
social  compact,  with  the  design  of  fastening  upon  the  constitu- 
tion his  idea  of  the  essentials  of  a  Bepublican  government. 
The  practice  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Constitution  overthrows  all 
his  theoretical  reasoning  on  this  point.  If  a  State  is  repab- 
lican  while  holding  a  part  of  its  people  in  slavery,  it  is  at  least 
equally  republican  when  it  has  clothed  these  slaves  with  civil 
rights,  even  though  the  privilege  of  voting  is  denied  them.  It 
is  important  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  in  relation 
to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  should  remain  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  before  the  war.  The  war  has  annihi- 
lated the  false  dogma  of  secession  and  slavery  with  it.  The 
main  thing  to  be  required  of  the  rebel  States  is  proofs  and 
guarantees  of  absolute  loyalty,  and  of  a  disposition  to  give  to 
the  former  slaves  the  substance  and  not  the  mere  shadow  of 
freedom. 

5.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
President  Johnson.  He  has  apparently  failed  to  sympathize 
with  the  Union  party  in  Congress  in  the  desire  to  extort 
reasonable  guarantees  on  the  points  which  we  have  touched 
npon  above.  He  has  set  himself  against  deliberations  and 
measures  looking  to  this  result.  Owing  to  his  course,  the 
prospect  of  reaching  a  solid,  righteous,  and  beneficent  settle- 
ment of  the  great  conflict,  is  somewhat  clouded.  Moreover, 
his  improper  rebukes  of  Congress,  official  and  unofficial,  and 
his  undignified  abuse  of  **  the  radicals,"  have  done  great  mis- 
chief at  the  South,  by  awakening  the  old   defiant,  insolent 
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spirit  which  the  events  of  the  war  had  hnmbled  and  silenced, 
and  which  might  have  been  exorcised' forever.  We  hope  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  fkithful  to  the  interests  which  the 
Union  party  have  at  heart.  If  he  proves  to  be,  he  will  receive 
their  cordial  support ;  bnt  if  he  does  not,  he  will  encoonter 
the  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  that  party,  who  have  no 
selfish  motives  to  sway  their  political  action,  and  who  are  too 
intelligent  to  '^  endorse  "  the  men  who  betray  their  caase. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  put  in  type,  Mr.  John- 
son's  veto  of  the  bill  granting  Civil  Rights  to  the  Freedmen, 
and  his  ambigaous  position  vrith  reference  to  the  Connecticut 
election,  which  served  to  sfimolate  and  strengthen  the  oppo- 
sition party  in  the  State,  have  revealed  more  clearly  his  views 
and  designs.  By  declaring  that  the  freedmen  are  not  citizens, 
he  has  placed  himself  in  conflict  with  the  cherished  sentiments 
and  resolnte  policy  of  the  great  Union  party.  The  demagog- 
ical references  to  our  '^foreign  population,"  are  plainly 
adapted  to  inflame  still  further  that  unchristian  and  i^nel 
hostility  to  the  blacks  which  the  greater  portion  of  them 
already  feel.  The  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  this  message  are 
alike  repugnant  to  the  immovable  convictions  of  the  powerful 
and  intelligent  party  which  raised  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  high 
office.  Against  these  established  convictions,  Mr.  Johnson 
will  struggle  in  vain  ;  and  if  he  perseveres  in  his  present  line 
of  conduct,  we  firmly  believe  that,  whatever  temporary  mis- 
chief he  may  do,  he  will  at  length  sink  under  the  weight  uf 
that  determined  resistance  and  indignant  condemnation  which 
he  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  betrayed  people. 
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THBOLOGICAL  AND  RBLIOIOUS. 

Elucott  on  Philippians,  Colossiaks,  and  Philbmon. — This 
volume  completes  the  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles by  this  author,  the  republication  of  which  in  our  country  was 
promised  in  1860.  We  now  have,  within  reach  of  all  persons  even 
of  quite  limited  means,  the  best  English  work  of  this  character  on 
all  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  No  minister  or  Biblical  student 
ought  to  be  without  the  set, — which  we  see,  by  the  publisher's  re- 
cent advertisement,  can  be  purchased,  in  two  volumes,  for  ten 
dollars, — for  these  commentaries  supply  a  place  that  is  filled  by  no 
others.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  found  in  our 
language,  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Epistles  covered  by  these  books,  which  is  of  any  very  great 
value.  And  we  cannot  but  regard  the  author  as  more  worthy  of 
the  name  of  scholar,  than  any  other  among  his  countrymen  who 
has  of  late  years  entered  upon  the  same  field  and  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies.  He  seems  to  us,  more  nearly  than  any  other, 
to  approach  the  scholarly  commentators  of  Germany,  and  to  have 
begun  upon  a  course,  in  which  we  trust  others  will  follow  him, 
until  our  own  language  shall  furnish  us  with  works  which  may 
rival  in  excellence  those  of  that  land  of  scholars. 

Bishop  Ellicott's  oonmientaries  are  all  written  upon  the  same 
plan,  so  that  a  person  who  has  used  any  of  them  will  know  what 
he  may  expect  to  find  in  all  the  rest.  They  are,  as  they  profess  to 
be,  critical  and  grammatical — even  in  the  highest  degree  gram- 
matical, and  dryly  so.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  reading  of  Meyer, 
who  is  as  thoroughly  of  this  character  as  any  German  comraenta-' 
tor,  we  find  far  less  of  this  dryness  and  Ar  more  of  interest,  fi^r 
more  that  would  induce  a  person  to  read  on  for  a  few  pages  be- 
yond the  single  verse  or  point  which  he  happened  to  be  exam- 

*  A  Oritieai  and  Orammatieal  Ccmnuntary  on  8t  PouTm  SpUtlu  to  th$ 
Philippian9,  CcU$9ian$,  and  to  Philemon :  with  a  Reriaed  TraDslatioii.  By  Rt 
Rev.  Chaslss  J.  Eluoott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bbhop  of  Oloiaoeiiter  and  Briatol. 
AndoYer :  Warren  F.  Draper.    1866.    8yo.    pp.  278. 
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ining.  These  works  of  Ellicott  are  very  concise  in  their  style — 
remarkably  and  felicitously  so,  but  yet  with  something  of  the  same 
accompanying  fault.  No  writer,  in  any  language,  is  more  concise 
than  De  Wette,  but  we  think  the  student  of  his  well-known 
writings  will  find  more  that  is  suggestive  and  quickening  than  our 
author  gives  us.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  read  a  commen- 
tary  through  in  course,  or  to  find  it  very  interesting  in  and  of 
itself,  any  more  than  we  do  in  the  case  of  a  dictionary,  but  it 
actually  seems  as  if  this  writer  had  studiously  and  carefully 
limited  himself,  in  this  regard,  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  and 
had,  with  fixed  determination,  excluded  all  that  might  awaken  and 
inspire  the  mind,  as  if  this  were  altogether  outside  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  his  sphere.  We  have  alluded  to  this  characteristic  of  EUi- 
cott's  works,  on  a  former  occasion,  on  the  pages  of  the  New 
Englander,  but  it  impresses  us  the  more  with  every  new  volume 
which  reaches  us.  In  books  of  this  kind,  indeed,  it  is  a  minor 
fault.  The  possibilities  of  the  opposite  character  are  not  large  in 
a  critical  and  grammatical  commentary ;  we  may  add,  that  the 
posaibilitiea  are  the  ordt/  thing  that  is  large  in  most  practical  com- 
mentaries. The  Bishop  has  written  so  much,  and  has  adhered  so 
closely  to  his  one  original  plan,  that  we  hardly  anticipate  any 
change,  in  this  respect,  if  he  continues  his  labors  in  his  chosen 
field  ;  and  we  hardly  know  whether  anything,  that  we  may  say, 
would  impress  him  with  the  correctness  of  our  view.  But  if 
others  are  to  follow  him,  and  that,  too,  among  our  own  country- 
men, and  if  they  are  to  imitate  the  excellences  of  his  style  and 
learning,  as  they  may,  we  hope  they  will  be  careful  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  failing  of  which  we  speak. 

But  it  is  not  the  most  grateful  task  to  speak  of  failings,  and  we 
did  not  intend  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  our  brief  remarks 
upon  the  commentaries  to  which  the  volume  now  before  us  calls 
our  thoughts.  Their  good  points  are  so  far  more  numerous  than 
their  defects,  and  the  real  value,  which  they  have,  has  been  bo  long 
appreciated  by  us  in  our  daily  use  of  them,  that  we  can  only  ex- 
press our  acknowledgments  to  the  author  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  in  this  department  of  study,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  glad  to  renew  our  commendation  of  them  to  all  our  theo- 
logical readers.  Such  commendation  will  not  be  needed  in  the 
case  of  the  large  numbers  who  have  already  used  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  the  design  of  the  author  is,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  all  his  separate  volumes.    As  we  speak  of  the 
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peculiarities  or  excellences  of  his  works,  therefore,  to  those  who 
have  not  examined  them,  it  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  profess  to  be  only  what  the  author  sets  forth.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  discourse  upon  the  text,  or  to  suggest  practical  reflec- 
tions, either  for  the  edification  of  the  private  Christian,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  writer  of  sermons,  but  only  to  give  the  thought  and 
meaning  of  the  Apostle  in  every  verse.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
design,  they  have  many  excellences.  The  author  is  exceedingly 
happy  in  the  clear  presentation  of  his  own  views,  and  also  of  the 
views  of  other  writers.  He  has  a  most  praiseworthy  earnestness 
in  ascertaining  what  is  the  exact  shade  of  thought  of  the  sacred 
writer,  and  an  equal  readiness  to  admit  and  accept  what  the  rules 
of  language,  and  the  whole  light  which  can  be  shed  upon  it,  de- 
termine the  thought  to  be.  Like  every  true  scholar,  he  acknowl- 
edges the  good  which  he  finds  in  the  writings  of  others,  from 
whatever  quarter,  upon  the  same  subject,  not  shrinking  in  alarm 
from  the  continental  commentators,  or  making  the  place  of  their 
residence,  or  the  errors  which  may  be  found  around  them  or 
among  them,  a  sufficient  reason  for  turning  aside  from  them  alto- 
gether. At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  servilely  follow  ihem  or 
any  one  else,  but  patiently  and  thoroughly  investigates  for  him- 
self, and  defends  his  own  conclusions  by  reasonable  arguments. 
We  think  the  reader,  of  whatever  school  or  belief  he  may  be,  will 
accept  the  work  of  Ellicott  as  that  of  an  earnest,  candid,  open- 
minded  and  warm-hearted  man,  who  sincerely  loves  the  truth,  and 
is  ready  to  follow  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  whithersoever  it  may 
lead  him.  The  author  seems  to  have  given  himself^  with  much 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  study  of  the  early  versions  even 
from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  his  plan ;  and  in  his  later 
volumes,  though  it  is  with  the  modest  admission  of  his  small 
attainments  even  up  to  the  present  time,  he  speaks  confidently  of 
bis  progress  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  "  Poor  and  iji- 
snfficient  as  my  contributions  are,"  he  adds,  in  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us,  "  I  ^ill  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  them,  for  I  have  been 
not  a  little  startled  to  find  that  even  critical  editors,  of  the  stamp 
of  Tischendorf,  have  apparently  not  acquired  even  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  leading  versions  which  they  conspic- 
uously quote."  In  this  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  <&c.,  he  has  referred  to  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as 
well  as  to  others  with  which  he  had  made  comparison  in  earlier 
volumes.    Upon  the  importance  of  the  study  of  these  ancient  ver. 
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sions,  he  insists  with  much  emphasis.  To  the  examination  of  the 
Greek  fathers  he  has  likewise  given  himself  and  he  argues 
earnestly  for  the  use  of  them  by  all  interpreters.  The  tracing  out 
and  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words,  their  usage  by  Paul 
and  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  ftc,  ftc,  are  things  which 
the  author,  of  course,  never  loses  sight  of;  while  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  their  meaning  in  our  own  language  is  made  his  great 
object.  In  both  these  points  we  think  his  readers  will  regard  him 
as  having  been  very  successful,  and  very  helpful  to  themselves. 
In  this  connection,  we  may  refer  to  the  Revised  Translations  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  which,  while  avoiding  all  necessary  devisr 
tions  from  the  authorized  English  version,  give,  in  all  cases  where 
it  seemed  to  be  important  for  the  sense,  what  the  author  regards 
as  an  improved  rendering.  All  persons  will  agree  that  this  portion 
of  his  work  is  equally  well  done  with  the  others.  Of  his  views  of 
inspiration  we  have  spoken  briefly  heretofore,  and  will  only  say 
that  the  strictest,  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  will  hardly  fiul 
to  be  satisfied ;  while,  as  to  his  devotional  sentiments,  they  are  but 
little  pressed  upon  the  reader's  attention,  and  even  those  who 
differ  with  him  will  not  value  his  works  any  the  less  on  this 
account.  A  writer  of  the  most  evangelical  character,  and  a  most 
devout  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Eternal  and  Divine  Son  of 
God,  and  in  aU  the  truths  which  He  revealed,  he  will,  of  course, 
meet  no  unfavorable  or  doubtful  reception  on  the  part  of  any  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves  as  our  circle  of  readers  and  friends- 
And  his  manifest  love  of  tlie  truth  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  common  Master  will, — even  as  these  things  show  themselves  on 
the  pages  of  these  volumes, — awaken  an  admiration  and  sympathy 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian  of  every  name. 

The  author  has  passed,  since  his  first  work  was  published  in  this 
country,  from  the  position  of  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Kings  Col- 
lege, London,  to  that  of  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
He  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  honors  in  his  Church,  which  he  may 
have  received,  and  is  certainly  doing  much  to  honor  it  and  his  native 
land,  in  a  field  where  they  have  none  too  many  who  are  able  to  do 
so.  As  he  is  yet  under  fifty  years  of  age,  we 'may  look  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  active  service  for  him  in  the  future,  and  may 
expect,  with  confidence,  still  farther  results  of  his  learning. 

We  had  intended  to  allude  to  his  views  upon  one  or  two  of  the 

more  important  passages  in  the  Epistles  commented  upon  in  this 

"volume,  but  the  proper  examination  of  them  would  carry  as  be- 
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yond  the  limits  allowed  ti8  in  a  short  notice,  while  the  mere  pre- 
sentation would  scarcely  be  of  much  benefit  to  any  one.  We 
therefore  leave  our  readers  to  look  into  the  volume  for  themselves, 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  who  do  so,  though  they  may  see  deficien- 
cies here  and  there  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  will  feel  that 
they  are  using  the  work  of  a  thorough  yet  unpretending  scholar, 
who  merits  their  pndse  as  fully  as  he  receives  our  own. 

Dr.  Spring's  RKMiinscENCifis.* — The  idea  of  writing  his  Auto- 
biography was  first  suggested  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Spring  by 
meeting  with  the  remark  of  the  Spanish  commander,  Spinola ; 
who,  on  being  told  that  Sir  Francis  De  Vere  died  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  replied,  "  that  was  enough  to  kill  a  OeneraV^  In 
retracing  the  course  of  his  life.  Dr.  Spring  has  found  genial  occu- 
pation, since  his  retirement  from  active  labor  in  the  pastoral 
ofiice.  His  father,  Rev,  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  was  a  classmate  of  James  Madison  at  Nassau  Hall,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1771.  He  respected  the  integrity  of  Madison, 
even  after  they  were  separated  in  political  sentiment,  and  occa- 
sionally corresponded  with  him. 

The  senior  Dr.  Spring  began  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr. 
Witherspoon  at  Princeton,  and  afterwards  came  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  celebrated  New  England  divines,  Bellamy ;  West, 
of  Stockbridge ;  and  Hopkins.  He  accompanied,  in  the  character 
of  chaplain,  the  Revolutionary  expedition  to  Quebec,  under 
Arnold,  and  was  with  Aaron  Burr  when  the  latter  attempted  to 
rescue  the  body  of  Montgomery.  In  his  theology,  he  was  a  Hop- 
Idnsian  leader.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Emmons.  He  had  a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  character. 
Dr.  Spring  pves  a  picture  of  his  early  home.  A  deep  piety,  not 
without  a  tincture  of  ungenial  rigor,  prevailed  there.  He  says  of 
his  father : — "  He  would  not  shave  his  face  on  the  Lord's  day,  nor 
allow  my  mother  to  sew  a  button  on  her  son's  vest ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  his  nephew,  the  late  Adolphus  Spring,  Esq., 
arrived  in  haste  on  a  Saturday  evening  with  a  message  that  his 
father  was  on  the  bed  of  death,  he  would  not  mount  his  horse  for 
the  journey  of  seventy  miles,  until  the  Sabbath  sun  had  gone 

•  Pergonal  lUminUeeneet  of  the  Life  and  Timee  of  Gardiner  Spring,  Pastor 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Chopch,  in  the  City  of  New  york.  Two  vola.  New 
York:  Charlee  Scribner  A  Ck>.    1866.    New  Haven:  Jadd  k  White.    Price  |6. 
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down."  p.  28.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  his  conversation,  on  his  death-bed,  with  Dr. 
Dana  and  Dr.  Woods.  One  chapter  of  this  work,  Dr.  Spring  de- 
votes to  his  mother.  It  is  full  of  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection. 
In  1814  her  son,  Lewis,  perished  at  sea;  and  she  was  wrung  with 
grief  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  had  been 
converted ;  but  the  mother's  heart  was  somewhat  comforted  by 
the  sudden  recollection  of  the  words  of  Scripture  :  "  And  in  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  Jesus  came  to  tliem,  walking  on  the 
water."  "  I  know,"  she  says,  "  that  Jesus  was  able  to  appear  for 
him  in  his  last  moments,  *  ♦  ♦  Yet  I  know  that  my  consola- 
tion must  be  drawn  from  a  different  source.  The  Lord  reignethJ^ 
Gardiner  Spring  finished  his  collegiate  studies  at  Yale,  in  1805. 
He  says  that  he  ^*  was  a  severe  student,  and  as  ambitious  as 
Julius  CflBsar."  In  1803,  during  a  revival  of  religion  in  College, 
his  feelings  were  strongly  affected  with  religious  truth.  After 
graduating,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judg3 
Daggett,  and  worked  with  his  wonted  zeal.  His  slender  pecuniary 
resources  led  him  to  comply  with  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  as  a  classical  and  mathematical  teacher.  Once  during 
his  residence  there  he  returned,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Barney  of  New  Haven,  who  accompanied  him  back  to  the  island. 
Returning  again  to  New  Haven,  with  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  he  resumed  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  December,  1808,  and  opened  his  office.  A  renewal  of  powerful 
religious  impressions,  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Moses  Stuart, 
then  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  moved  him  to 
change  his  profession  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
After  studying  for  a  while  at  Andover,  he  commenced  to  preach, 
was  heard  with  favor,  and  at  length  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
"Brick  Church,"  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1810.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  upheld  ortho- 
dox views  of  Christianity  with  unwavering  firmness  in  a  place  of 
great  conspicuousness  and  influence ;  and  we  coincide  with  those 
who  have  pronounced  his  ministry  an  honorable  and  useful  one. 

In  the  course  of  these  volumes,  the  author  has  related  aneo- 
dotes  illustrative  of  his  method  of  awakening  and  guiding  souls. 
Simplicity,  fidelity,  and  a  certain  inexorable  tone — which  may 
sometimes  border  on  hardness — characterize  this  part  of  his 
teaching,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  examples  he  has  given  us. 
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There  is  less  of  that  instraction  which  tends  to  cultivate  morbid 
introspection  and  self-brooding  than  we  should  expect,  consider- 
ing the  metaphysics  in  which  he  was  trained.  In  one  case,  there, 
is  a  conversation  with  an  inquirer,  in  which  the  Hopkinsian  **  sub- 
mission to  God  "  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gospel  ''  belief  in 
Christ;"  but  even  here  the  pastor  concludes  by  pointing  his 
young  parishioner  to  the  Saviour.     (Vol.  II.,  p.  182). 

Dr.  Spring's  Autobiography  throws  important  light  upon  the 
origin  of  Andover  Seminary.  There  has  been  a  complaint  against 
Professor  Park,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  he  believes,  with  the  Hop- 
kinsians,  that  all  sin  consists  in  sinning.  He  has  been  attacked 
with  acrimony  for  continuing  to  hold  his  place,  while  dissenting 
from  some  phrases  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism, 
It  was  known,  however,  that  Dr.  Woods,  in  his  controversy  with 
Dr.  Ware  of  Cambridge,  had  declared  his  disagreement  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  creed  ;  and  it  has  been  difficult  for  candid 
minds  to  see  how^that  which  was  consistent  with  honesty  in  one 
man  is  justly  called  "perjury"  in  another.  Dr.  Woods  com- 
mitted the  grave  impropriety  of  altering,  in  his  last  edition,  incon- 
venient passages  in  his  controversial  essays  of  an  earlier  date ; 
but  the  truth  could  not  be  concealed.  That  Dr.  Woods  began  at 
Andover  as  a  Hopkinsian,  and  was  chosen  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  a  Hopkinsian,  was  a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  had  taken 
pains  to  make  the  proper  inquiry.  Dr.  Spring  produces  two 
letters  of  Dr.  Woods  to  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  written  in  1808,  in 
which  the  former  says : — *'  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  us  as  to  the  matter  of  divine  trtUh,  or  the  principles  of 
theology.^'*  "  I  assure  you,  dear  sir,  I  never  felt  more  strongly 
attached  to  Hopkinsianism  than  now.  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  this  system  of  religious  sentiment  and  adminis- 
tration is  the  nearest  of  all  existing  systems  to  the  apostolic 
standard."  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  310,  812).  When  Dr.  Spring  went  to 
New  York  he  was  himself  an  adherent  of  this  type  of  theology. 
Coming  into  the  Presbyterian  church  and  into  a  community 
where  the  Scottish  Calvinism  prevailed,  he  was  exposed  to  sus- 
picion, and  had  to  justify  himself  before  thos^  who  stood  on  the 
triangle  of  Imputation,  Natural  Inability,  and  liimited  Atone- 
ment. He  made  all  the  concessions  which  honesty  permitted,  but 
never  forsook,  though  in  some  respects  he  gradually  modified,  his 
New  England  doctrines.  He  disoards  the  Hopkinsian  theory 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  and  the  dogma  of  unconditional  sub- 
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mission  or  "  willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  divine  glory.'*  On 
the  subject  of  Natural  Ability,  he  expresses  himself  with  caution 
and  reserve,  hardly  coming  up  to  the  New  England  statement, 
yet  strenuously  maintaining  the  sinfulness  of  '^  unregenerate 
doings,''  or  of  all  actions  done  prior  to  repentance.  He  manfully 
opposed  the  exscinding  action  by  which  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  divided,  but  when  his  opposition  had  proved  ineffectual,  he 
remained  with  the  Old  School.  He  still  recommends  the  reading 
cf  Emmons  to  theological  students,  notwithstanding  the  denun- 
ciation of  that  author  by  the  Princeton  reviewers. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  any  portion  of  this  work 
in  other  terms  than  those  of  respect  and  approbation.  But  the 
author  has  introduced  a  chapter  (Vol.  II.,  Ch.  II.)  on  "  New  Haven 
Theology,"  which  is  justly  open  to  criticism.  It  is  the  habit  of 
certain  theological  writers  to  make  no  mention  of  the  late  Dr. 
Taylor  without  coupling  with  his  name  epithets  conveying  re- 
proach. One  who  knew  nothing  of  him  save  what  he  could  learn 
from  the  allusions  of  the  Princeton  Jieview  would  naturally  con- 
clude that,  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  he  was  no  better  than  a  Mormon 
or  an  Atheist.  Tet,  perhaps  the  gravest  charge  brought  against  him 
is  that  of  a  leaning  towards  that  type  of  theology  which  was  held, 
among  others,  by  John  Wesley.  It  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Taylor 
was  an  Arminian,  but  the  worst  accusation  brought  against  him  is 
that  of  being  one.  Now,  if  he  were  an  Arminian,  is  this  a  reason 
for  the  disrespect  and  reproach  which  a  class  of  writers  habitually 
manifest  towards  him?  That  he  was  an  able,  independent,  sin- 
cere, earnest,  large-hearted  man, — a  theologian  who  spent  his  life 
in  the  study  and  inculcation  of  religious  truth, — a  preacher  useful 
beyond  most  of  the  preachers  of  his  time  in  bringing  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, all  who  know  anything  of  him  are  bound  to  concede.  Why 
then  is  he  vilified  ?  Why  is  he  denounced  as  a  heretic  by  some  who 
speak  of  such  men  as  Lyman  Beecher  with  respect  and  praise, 
although  Beecher  was  his  bosom  friend,  fervently  loved  and  trusted 
him,  and  essentially  followed  him  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  theo- 
logical creed  ?  We  regret  to  notice  the  disparaging  tone  in  which 
even  Dr.  Spring  chooses  to  characterize  the  opinions  and  writings  of 
one  who  does  not  stand  second  to  him  in  intellectual  vigor,  piety, 
and  usefulness  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ''In  the  year  1829f 
a  different  turn  was  given  to  these  discussions  by  the  novel  and 
nnscriptural  speculations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  {sic),  who  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  in  Tale  College." 
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^'  The  novel  and  tinscriptnral  specalationB," — here  are  three  terms 
of  reproach  brought  together.  Well,  is  it  a  sin  to  be  the  author  of 
'^speculations?"  If  so,  what  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  on 
Edwards,  the  elder  and  younger,  on  Emmons,  whom  Dr.  Spring 
holds  in  high  esteem,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  New  Eng- 
land theology  ?  Is  it  a  sin  to  be  the  author  of  "  not?W  specula- 
tions ?  "  What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  Hopkinsian  peculiarities  ? 
Are  not  the  doctrines  of  ^'unconditional  submission,"  and  the 
divine  authorship  of  sin,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  prayers  of 
the  unregenerate, ''  novel  speculations  ?  "  And  as  to  the  '*  unscrip- 
tural" — all  speculations  are  in  one  sense  unscriptural,  since  the 
Scriptures  do  not  speculate ;  and  if  it  be  meant  that  Dr.  Taylor's 
opinions  were*  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  this  is  a  point 
which  the  ipse  dixit  of  Dr.  Spring  does  not  settle.  We  are  not  set 
for  the  defense  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system.  We  thankfully  receive 
whatever  is  conformed,  in  our  judgment,  to  Scripture  and  reason; 
and  what  seems  to  us  to  be  not  thus  justified  we  reject.  In  New 
England  it  is  not  yet  thought  necessary  either  to  blindly  follow  a 
man,  or  else  blindly  denounce  him.  Important  questions  in  theol- 
ogy and  in  practical  religion  Dr.  Taylor  handled  with  masterly 
ability ;  and  the  effect  of  his  teaching  is  seen  in  half  the  pulpits  of 
the  land,  even  among  those  whose  opinions  and  mode  of  preach- 
ing have  been  affected  by  his  influence  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves. There  were  other  questions,  in  the  treatment  of  which  we 
think  him  to  have  been  much  less  happy.  He  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  by  dint  of  argument  he  could  make  men  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  philosophical  views,  who  were,  as  inaccef^- 
sible  to  metaphysical  definition  and  reasoning  as  a  stone  post. 
Hence  his  reputation  suffered  through  the  misapprehensions  and 
misrepresentations  of  itinerant  preachers  and  others,  who  failed 
to  see  the  real  sense  and  intent  of  his  discussions.  He  treated 
his  opponents  with  a  courtesy  that  frequently  had  a  poor  return. 
Dr.  Spring  dwells  upon  Dr.  Taylor's  reviews  of  his  essay  on  the 
Means  of  Regeneration,  which  were  published  in  four  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  "  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator."  The  Hopkin- 
sians  explained  conversion  by  their  theory  of  divine  efiKciency. 
There  was  no  way  for  holy  "  exercises  "  to  take  the  place  of  sinful, 
except  by  a  miraculous  creation.  Regeneration  was  thus  made 
not  only  supernatural  but  magical.  It  was  no  part  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's design  in  these  Articles  to  take  away  or  diminish  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration.    His  aim  was  simply  to  set 
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/  forth  the  psyobology  of  oonvenion,  the  inward  process  throogfa 
which  the  soul  passes  in  the  act  of  turning  to  God  ;  and  of  show- 
ing that  this  change,  though  supernatural!  j  effected,  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind.  He  wished  also  to  show 
how  it  is  consistent  to  call  upon  men  to  act,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  conversion  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  without  the  divine  opera- 
tion. Whether  his  psychological  exposition  was  altogether  cor- 
rect— whether,  for  example,  the  '*  self-love  theory ''  is  well  founded 
or  not — is  not  now  the  question.  New  England  theology,  espe- 
cially under  Hopkinsian  influence,  was  in  a  deplorable  state  on  this 
great  topic, — maintaining  the  natural  ability  of  the  sinner  to  love 
God  and  believe  in  the  Gospel,  but  unable  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  the  process  of  this  possible  change.  Dr.  Taylor  set 
out  to  analyze  this  inward  conversion,  which,  in  conunon  with  all 
the  New  England  theologians,  he  held  that  man  is  naturally  able, 
but  morally  unable  to  effect.  These  four  dissertations  are  among 
the  ablest  productions  of  the  New  England  school  of  theologians. 
It  is  a  shame  that  thdr  true  character  and  relation  to  the  existing 
theology  have  been  so  frequently  misunderstood. 

The  reception  at  New  Haven  of  Dr.  Spring's  views  in  regard  to 
native  depravity,  he  makes  another  subject  of  complaint.  He  had 
some  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  preaching  his  dissertation  on 
this  theme  in  the  College  Chapel.  '*  Whether  wisely  or  unwisely," 
he  says,  *'  meekly  or  impudently,  I  did  preach  it  in  the  chapel  of 
Tale  College,  in  the  presence  of  President  Day,  and  the  professors 
and  students."  '*  It  created  no  small  stir.  One  of  the  professors  < 
in  the  medical  department  manifested  his  displeasure  by  abruptly 
and  demonstratively  leaving  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
course. The  dissertation  was  printed  in  New  York  in  the  year 
1833.  It  was  reviewed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Goodrich  and  others, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  with  needless  se- 
verity, and  little  argument."  Any  of  our  readers  who  happen  to 
hhve  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '*  Spectator  "  will  gun  a  better  idea  of 
ike  character  of  Professor  Goodrich's  Article  from  perusing  it, 
than  from  Dr.  Spring's  comment  upon  it.  But  what  was  £>r. 
.  8pring*s  doctrine,  to  doubt  respecting  which  was  a  sign  of  heresy  ? 
It  was  not  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  the  old  doctrine  of  theology, 
that'in  <every  child  of  Adam  there  is  from  the  beginning  a  latent 
(principle  of  character  which  will  unfold  itself  in  sinful  action 
wihon  intelligence  is  sufficiently  developed  to  render  responsible 
jibeti(»i  poiflible.      This  doctrine  he,  in  common  with  the  New 
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Haven  divineB,  rejected, — ^whetber  wisely  or  not,  we  will  not 
here  consider.  Nor  did  he  agree  with  the  Old  Sohoolism  of 
New  England,  with  Woods  and  Tyler,  that  there  is  a  *'  property  " 
of  the  sool  which  is  sinfol.  But  Dr.  Spring's  doctrine  was,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  ^*  Spectator,"  ^^  that  every  infant  is  a  moral 
and  accountable  being,  under  a  law  which  he  knowingly  and  vol- 
untarily transgresses  at  the  very  instant  of  his  creation.'*  In  this 
proposition,  he  not  only  differs  from  Augustine,  Calvin,  Edwards, 
and  orthodox  theology  generally,  but  he  even  went  beyond  Hop* 
kins  and  Emmons,  who  did  not  express  themselves  on  this  point 
without  doubt  and  qualification.  Hopkins  had  said : — '*  As  soon 
as  they  [infants]  begin  to  act  they  sin,  and  though  it  cannot 
be  precisely  determined  how  soon  this  is,"  <fec.  Emmons  had 
sud : — '^  It  is  certainly  supposable  that  children  may  exist  in  this 
world  some  space  of  time  before  they  become  moral  agents,  but 
how  long  that  space  may  be,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine." 
Dr.  D  wight  had  said  that  ^'  a  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy 
before  they  are  or  can  be  capable  of  moral  action,  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  that  phrase."  Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Goodrich 
held  the  <^inion  which  is  expressed  b/  Hopkins.  They  held  that 
all  mankind  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  putting 
forth  moral  preferences ;  and  because  they  would  not  fix  this  date 
at  the  moment  of  the  infantas  creation.  Dr.  Spring  thought  him- 
self authorised  to  charge  them  with  broaching  **  novel  speculations," 
with  teaching  Pelagianism,  and  with  like  offenses  I  The  *'  Spec- 
tator "  showed  conclusively  that  the  '*  novel  speculation  "  was  on 
the  side  of  Dr.  Spring  himself  A  word  as  to  the  delivery  of  Dr. 
Spring's  discourse  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College,  and  the  exit  ot 
one  of  his  auditors.  As  Dr.  Spring  was  dilating  on  his  theme, 
and  explaining  that  the  mother  who  clasps  her  babe  to  her  bosom 
is  little  conscious  that  she  is  hugging  a  viper,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith, 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College,  a  physician  of  high  repu- 
tation and  a  man  of  sturdy  sense,  taking  a  little  grandchild  with 
each  hand,  '*  abruptly  and  demonstratively,"  as  Dr.  Spring  cor- 
rectly states,  marched  out  of  the  Chapel.  Now,  we  cannot  say 
that  if  we  heard  such  notions  propounded,  we  should  walk  otU  of 
church,  but  if  we  knew  beforehand  that  they  were  to  be  pro- 
pounded, we  should  take  care  not  to  walk  in.  We  have  just  at  this 
point  a  question  or  two  to  propose.  Who  now  preaches  Dr. 
Spring's  doctrine  of  (zctital  sin  coeval  with  birth  ?  Did  Dr.  Shedd, 
who  lately  ministered  in  Dr.  Spring's  pulpit  with  so  much  power? 
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Does  the  able  and  excellent  gentleman,  who  is  at  present  associar 
ted  with  Dr.  Spring,  attempt  to  edify  his  hearers  by  long  sermons 
on  the  particular  form  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  depravity  which 
Dr.  Spring  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  students  of 
Yale  College?  Where  is  his  doctrine  heard  in  these  days?  We 
very  much  fear  that  the  "novel  speculations  "  of  New  Haven  the- 
ology, or  some  other  influence  equally  potent,  have  modified  the 
taste  of  the  religious  public ;  and  that  the  actual  sins  of  new-born 
infants  escape  with  little  rebuke  from  the  most  orthodox  preaching 
of  the  present  day.  The  simple  truth  is  that  what  Dr.  Spring 
brought  into  the  Yale  Chapel  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the  orthodox 
creed,  but  an  offshoot  of  Hopkinsian  divinity,— a  provincialism 
which  has  had  no  ttcceptance  outside  of  a  small  coterie  of  theolo- 
gians. The  New  England  divines  had  long  before  abandoned  the 
dogma  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  whether  in  the  form  of 
real  participation,  as  held  by  President  Edwards,  or  of  putative, 
constructive  participation,  as  held  now  at  Princeton.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  doctrine  of  strictly  innate,  or  connate  sin,  were  thus 
taken  away.  The  Hopkinsians  clung  to  the  doctrine,  however, 
and,  in  maintaining  it,  sometimes  set  up  the  novel  and*antenable 
theory  of  actual  sin — of  sinful  volitions — contemporaneous  with 
birth.  On  the  premises  of  the  New  England  theology.  Dr.  Taylor 
and  his  associates  were  much  more  rational  and  consistent.  They 
held  that  sin  begins  in  the  individual  with  the  beginning  of  intel- 
ligent, Voluntarily  agency;  but  they  declined  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  proposition  that  such  agency  belongs 
to  the  new-bom  infant.  This  last  doctrine  and  its  corollaries  were 
not  found  to  be  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  men. 
Dr.  Spring  ought  to  be  grateful  that  when  he  propounded  these 
obnoxious  tenets  at  New  Haven,  not  more  than  one  of  his  hearers 
walked  ont  of  meeting. 

We  renew  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  anything  in  these 
volumes  should  call  for  unfavorable  criticism.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  is  habitually 
treated  by  a  class  of  writers  who  lay  claim  to  superlative  ortho- 
doxy should  be  condemned  as  it  deserves ;  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  let  this  class  of  critics  prosecute  their  business  any  longer  with 
impunity. 
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Bishop  Hobaho  Pottkb  and  his  Respondbnts.* — ^This  is  an- 
other phase  in  the  old  dispute  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church. 
Bishop  Potter  prints  a  letter  to  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  his 
diocese,  *Houching  the  law  of  the  Church/*-  which  he  judges  to 
have  been  violated  by  certain  individuals  in  two  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  Episcopal  ministers  have  allowed  non-Episcopal 
divines  to  preach  in  their  houses  of  worship ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  Episcopal  ministers  have  themselves  preached  on  particular 
occasions  without  reading  the  liturgy  beforehand.  Dr.  Budington 
had  been  invited  to  preach,  and  had  actually  preached  on  a  Sunday 
evening  in  Dr.  Canfield's  church.  Dr.  William  Adams  had  done 
the  same  thing  for  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith,  and  Drs.  Muhlenberg 
and  Dyer,  by  the  request  of  Dr.  Adams,  had  read  the  service  on 
the  occasion.  The  Bishop  gives  no  names,  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  he  had  reference  to  these  occurrences.  Dr.  Tyng,  and 
perhaps  some  other  prominent  clergymen,  who  had  been  implica- 
ted in  similar  transactions,  also  felt  themselves  censured  by  the 
Pastoral.  This  document  is  on  the  surface  quite  smooth  and 
courteous.  Bishop  Potter  professes  to  write  with  great  reluctance 
and  from  a  profound  sense  of  duty  to  "  the  Church."  Yet  he 
throws  out  the  remark  that  some  of  the  offenders  '*  may  have  acted 
hastily,"  which  in  the  case  of  veterans  like  Drs.  Tyng  and  Muhlen- 
berg is  hardly  probable.  He  alludes  to  the  same  offenders  also  as 
persons  who  please  themselves  *'  with  beautiful  visions  of  fraternal 
onion,"  rush  out  of  their  "  legitimate  sphere,  and  violate  the  laws 
of  that  sphere ;"  and  adverts  to  the  solemnity  of  their  ordination 
TOWS,  enforcing  his  observations  by  a  liberal  use  of  italics  and 
capitals.  Tet,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  the  circular  is  as  decorous 
and  affectionate  as  it  could  be,  considering  the  doctrine  which  he 
set  out  to  inculcate.  The  Bishop's  own  position  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  once  or  twice  having  himself  authorized  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  to  invite  Dr.  Schaff,  a  minister  of.  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  and  of  course  without  Episcopal  ordination,  to 
preach  for  him.  He  expresses  regret,  however,  for  having  done 
so,  and  promises  never  to  be  guilty  again  of  a  like  impropriety. 
He  had,  moreover,  allowed  a  vagabond  Greek  priest  to  celebrate 
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Mass  in  an  Episcopal  edifice ;  but  for  this,  as  Father  Agapius  was 
ordained  by  a  Bishop,  he  has  no  regret.  He  plants  himself  on  sev- 
eral canons,  the  most  essential  passages  of  which,  as  tar  as  his 
reasoning  is  concerned,  are  the  following : — "  No  man  shall  be  ac- 
counted or  taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon  in  this 
Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he 
be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereto,  according  to  the 
form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had  Episcopal  consecration  or  or- 
dination." "  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  in  any  con- 
gregation of  this  Church,  without  his  first  providing  the  evidence 
of  his  being  a  minister  thereof,"  Ac.  "  Every  minister  shall,  before 
all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  on  all  other  occasions  of  public  wor- 
ship, use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  *  ♦  *  imij  jjj 
performing  such  service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  read  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  said  book." 

The  first — taking  the  Respondents  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  pamphlet  before  us — to  open  his  batteries  on  the 
Bishop's  admonitory  epistle,  is  Dr.  Tyng.  He  begins  by  saybg, 
that  as  the  canons  only  authorize  the  Bishop  to  deliver  charges  to 
his  clergy,  and  send  pastoral  letters  to  his  people,  and  as  Bishop 
Potter's  letter  is  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  it  can  only  have  the 
force  of  a  personal  communication.  The  main  facts  on  which  the 
Bishop  animadverts  in  his  reproof,  are  '*  the  use  of  extemporaneous 
prayer,  and  the  union  with  other  denominations  of  Christians  in 
religious  worship."  Dr.  Tyng  plainly  implies  that  the  Bishop  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  a  High  Church  faction,  and  turned  against 
his  friends,  to  whom  he  owes  his  election  to  office.  He  character- 
izes the  letter  as  follows : 

"  It  opposee  with  admonitioDS,  perhaps  with  threats,  of  needless  severity,  a 
general  tendency  and  spirit  of  onr  time,  which  is  not  only  in  itself  harmless  and 
entirely  tolerable,  bat  is,  in  its  purpose  and  desire,  manifestly  in  the  line  of  di- 
vine truth  and  example,  adapted  to  edify  rather  than  to  destroy  the  best  intereita 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  of  God.  It  throws  your  influence  and  yourself  on 
the  side  of  an  exclusiveness  of  partisan  judgment  and  action,  which  I  am  sure  is 
not  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  can  never  be  acceptable  or  welcomed 
in  the  Christianity  of  our  land  ;  and  which,  in  its  relations  to  our  own  Church, 
can  only  tend,  as  it  has  always  tended,  to  retard  its  growth,  to  limit  its  inflaenoe, 
to  discredit  its  character,  and  make  it  unpopular  and  repulsive  in  the  appreben- 
aion  of  the  people  whom  it  seeks  to  gather  and  to  bless."    pp.  4, 6. 

Dr.  Tyng  refuses  to  govern  his  conduct  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
letter.   First,  he  takes  up  the  history  of  the  claims  which  are  press- 
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ed  in  this  dooumpnt.  He^hows  that  the  High  Church  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  Bishop  Potter,  was  not  recognized  by  previous 
Bishops — White,  Madison,  Bass,  Provost,  or  Moore,  but  began  with 
Hobart;  that  Bishop  Oris  wold  and  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia, 
oontemporaries  of  Hobart,  were  opponents  of  that  scheme ;  that 
Hobart  himself  never  ventured  "  to  carry  out  the  practical  logic 
of  his  principles."  Secondly,  he  refers  to  circumstances  in  his  own 
personal  history.  In  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  under  Bishop 
Griswold,  in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Bishops  White 
and  Henry  Onderdonk,  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  under  Wain- 
Wright,  he  had  enjoyed  full  liberty  to  engage  in  occasional  acts  of 
fellowship  with  other  religious  denominations.  In  Maryland  alone, 
under  a  Bishop  of  the  Hobart  stamp,  an  unsuccessful  effort  had 
been  made  to  abridge  this  freedom.  *'  I  am  compelled,"  he  says, 
^'to  lookback  upon  my  whole  career  and  say.  Neither  the  spotless 
Griswold,  nor  the  patriarchal  White,  nor  the  intelligent  and  logical 
Onderdonk,  nor  the  generous  and  open-hearted  Wainwright,  ever 
denounced  or  reproved  me ;  but  justified  and  encouraged  me  with 
paternal  and  brotherly  support.  If  I  have  been  wrong  in  my  prin- 
ciples or  conduct,  they  were  eminently  so.  If  they  have  been 
just,  and  been  justified,  then  have  the  principles  of  my  ministry 
been  canonical  and  correct ;  and  I  have  '  ministered  the  discipline 
of  Christ  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same.'  You  leave  me 
no  other  resource  in  earthly  determination,  than  to  throw  myself 
back  upon  this  whole  complete  career  of  ministry,  and  to  avow  its 
rectitude,  in  the  theories  of  its  guidance,  and  in  the  facts  which 
have  distinguished  it ;  and  to  commit  myself  for  the  future  to  my 
Master  and  His  Church,  while  I  say,  humbly  but  solemnly,  I  can 
do  no  otherwise  in  time  to  come."    pp.  14,  16. 

Dr.  Tyng  then  proceeds  to  examine  and  confute  Bishop  Potter's 
strict  construction  of  the  laws  of  his  Church.    We  quote : 

"  This  High  Ohnrch  interpretation  of  doctrine,  sacraments,  and  discipline,  this 
Chnrch  had  never  received ;  neither  had  the  Lord  commanded  it,  in  any  infor- 
mation then  given  to  me*  nor  in  any  ftirther  information  which  I  have  since  been 
able  to  acquire.  I  regard  it  as  a  new  doctrine,  '  unawares  brought  in,  to  spy  out 
oar  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  bring  us  again  into  bondage," 
to  which  I  must  say :  We  can  *  give  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  that 
the  truth  of  the  Gk>spel  may  continue'  in  the  Church. 

"  This  new  scheme  of  excluding  and  unchnrohing  all  *  non-Episcopal  divines, 
'  exelndlng  ministers  and  licentiates  of  non-Episcopal  bodies,  not  only  from  ad. 
mtDistering  the  sacraments,  bnt  also  from  teaching  within  her  fold,  holding  them 
to  be  incompetent,'  I  do  not  belieye  *  the  Lord  hath  commanded,'  or  that  it  is '  ac 
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oarding  to  the  oommandment  of  Ood  ;*  and  I  certainly  know  that  '  this  Cbarch 
hath  nol  reoeiTed  the  same/  bat  has  rejected  it,  and  resisted  it,  and  renounced  it, 
always,  on  every  occasion  on  which  individaal  persons  in  the  church  have 
attempted  to  enforce  it,  or  assume  it,  as  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

"  The  English  Ohnrch  at  the  Reformation  eertainly  did  not  receive  iL  The 
divines  of  the  Continental  Reformation  were  freely  acknowledged,  consulted,  re- 
ferred to,  and  invited  to  teach  and  minister  in  her  universities,  and  among  her 
people.  Neither  Oranmer,  nor  Parker,  nor  Whitgilt,  her  first  eminent  and  her 
abiding  authoritative  leaders,  taught  the  excluding  principlee  of  this  schema 
Bancroft  was,  perhaps,  its  originator  in  the  Eoglish  Church.  At  leasts  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  authorities  of  the  English  Chnrdi 
before  him. 

'*  The  Church  of  England  did  not  receive  this  interpretation,  when  she  sent  Hall, 
and  Dayenant,  and  Oarleton,  to  take  counsel  with  the  Synod  of  Dort,  an 
assembly  of  Presbyterian  divines,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  unrestricted 
freedom. 

"  The  English  Church  did  not  receive  this  scheme,  when  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  the  very  Society  which  has  been  always  counted 
the  pattern  and  model  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Church,  commissioned  Lutheran  min- 
isters, without  E[^soopal  ordination,  as  competent  to  be  the  missionaries  ajid 
representatives  of  this  Church,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Qospel  into  India. 

**  The  English  Church  did  not  receive  this  scheme  when,  subsequently,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  employed  similar  ministers  and  missionaries  to  prop- 
agate the  Gospel  in  Africa  and  the  East 

'*The  English  Church  has  never  received  this  scheme,  from  the  Reformatioii 
down  to  this  day.  Its  introduction  has  always  been  opposed  and  contended 
with,  as  a  novelty  which  the  Church  had  never  received.  The  character  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  the  whole  line  of  their  testimony  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  been  the  solemn  witness  and  token  of  the  oppposlte  decision.  From 
Cranmer  down  to  Sumner,  they  have  transmitted  no  such  scheme  to  their  snccea- 
Bor&  The  only  conspicuous  name  among  them  adopting  the  scheme  is  the  ill-lated 
Laud.  While  all  whose  names  have  given  honor  to  their  station,  like  those  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  and  Wake,  and  Moore,  and  Tenison,  and  Tillotson,  and  Seeker, 
and  others  like  them,  hive  presented  no  such  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  over  which  they  so  honorably  presided. 

<*  The  American  Church  did  not  receive  this  interpretation  in  her  settlement  of 
doctrine.  Her  opposing  stand  is  as  notorious  as  any  fact  in  past  human  history. 
In  the  preface  to  her  Prayer -Book,  the  key  to  its  interpretation,  she  says:  *  This 
Church  is  far  from  Intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England,  on  any 
essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  drcum- 
stances  require.'  Her  first  generation  of  Bishops  did  not  adopt  it,  nor  transmit 
it  The  great  body  of  her  ministers  and  people  never  have  adopted  it  The 
Church  in  the  Eastern  Diocese,  comprising  the  five  New  England  States,  in 
which  I  was  ordained,  had  never  received  it  It  was  never,  as  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, delivered  to  me.  I  have  not  received  it  in  the  Church  or  from  the  Chan^ 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  among  the  '  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  con- 
trary to  6od*s  Word/  which  I  promised, '  the  Lord  being  my  helper,*  '  with  all 
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faitbfal  diligence,  to  baniih  and  driTe  away  from  the  Church/  And  I  hare 
alwajB  endeaTored,  in  falfillment  of  my  promise,  with  '  faitbfal  diligence  always 
to  roioister  the  doctrines  and  sacraments,  and  the  diadpltne  of  Christ*  as  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  reeeired  the  same,'  bat  not  as  AVoh- 
bishops  Bancroft,  or  Land,  or  Bishop  Hobart,  have  assumed  to  be  its  infallible 
interpreters." 

These  facts  are  highly  important,  and  deserve  to  be  universally 
understood.  The  bigotry  that  unchurches  all  other  religious  denom- 
inations, and  prates  about  the  *'  sects,*'  is  a  novelty  and  innovation 
unknown  to  the  great  Anglican  Reformers,  and  dating  from  the 
worst  days  of  English  tyranny  when  the  Stuarts  were  trying  to 
trample  down  all  liberty.  "Antiquity,"  the  great  idol  of  the 
High  Church  party,  is  just  what  their  boastful  pretensions  lack. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  canons.  Dr.  Tyng  asserts  that  the  *' oc- 
casional ministering,  or  speaking  or  preaching,"  in  Episcopal 
churches  is  not  "  officiating,"  .within  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  and 
he  makes  good  his  interpretation  by  an  appeal  to  usage.  Even 
laymen  have  been  invited  to  speak  in  their  churches  by  bishops, 
and  have  been  authorized  to  read  the  whole  liturgy.  The  canon 
was  originally  designed  to  guard  against  impostors.  It  is  after- 
wards, in  this  pamphlet,  shown  that  the  canon,  which  Bishop 
Potter  cites,  equally  forbids  the  *'  officiating  "  of  episcopally  or- 
dained ministers  not  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  As  concerns  the  use  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
Dr.  Tyng  thus  replies  to  the  solemn  observations  of  the  Bishop : 

"  I  donbt  if  there  be  a  single  minister  of  the  Church  who  has  ever  carried  out 
this  literal  application  of  the  canon,  acoording  to  its  strict  interpretation. 

*'  Who  is  there  that  has  never  read  an3rthiDg  but  the  regular  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayer  before  sermons  or  lectures  t  Who  is  there  that  has  not  introduced, 
and  seen  others  introduce,  missionary  meetings  and  other  ocoasioos  of  benevolent 
associations,  when  there  were  many  lectures,  by  a  few  collects,  variously  selected 
and  pot  together,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  whole  morning  or  evening  prayer  t 
Who  is  there  in  the  ministry  that  ever  pretended  to  carry  out  an  obedience  to  all 
the  rnbries  of  thePrayer-Book  ?  What  man.  Bishop  or  Presbyter,  has  obeyed  the 
first  mbrio  in  the  office  for  the  ministration  of  Private  Baptism,  '  The  minister  of 
every  parish  shall  ofteli  admonish  the  people  that  they  defer  not  the  haptism  of 
their  children  longer  than  the  first  or  second  Sunday  next  after  their  birth  ? ' 
Who  is  there  that  performs  the  office  of  Churching  of  Women,  or  obeys  the  ruhiio 
before  that  office! 

'*  Bishops,  who  h|kve  no  more  authority  in  such  oases  than  any  others,  have 
always  followed  in  the  same  course,  because  the  course  is  inevitable.  Bishop  Ho- 
bart's  private  prayers  for  funerals,  for  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted, 
which  are  without  the  slightest  claim  to  authority,  and  as  really  violations  to  the 
eanons  of  the  Church,  (of  which  yon  say  '  the  Church  leaves  nothing  to  the  fimcy 
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or  caprice  of  the  officiating  minisier,  will  not  allow  her  children  to  he  distnrfoed 
in  their  aolemn  acu  of  worship  by  the  tntmrion  of  noTol  forma  and  ozprea- 
•ions '),  as  any  extemporaneoaa  prayer  which  may  be  offered,  are  in  the  habitual 
nae  perhaps  of  half  the  clergy  in  your  diocese,  and  they  not  the  half  to  whom 
yonr  present  rebnkes  apply."    pp.  20, 21. 

Dr.  Canfield,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop,  calls  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  habitually  speaks  of  ''  tJie  Church^ 
although  the  language  of  the  canons  and  the  Prayer-Book  is  ^  this 
Church^^  or  "  our  Church,'"  The  difference  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. The  Fathers  of  the  English  Episcopal  church  did  not  pre- 
tend that  this  body  was  ^'  the  Church.'*  This  offensive  phraseol- 
ogy is  characteristic  of  more  modern  bigotry.  As  if  the  religious 
body  in  which  Dr.  Potter  is  a  clergyman  were  alone,  in  this  coun- 
try, entitled  to  the  name  of  Church  I  Dr.  Canfield's  rejoinder  to 
the  Bishop's  rigid  construction  of  the  canons  is  even  more  pointed 
and  successful  than  Dr.  Tyng's.  The  following  remarks  are  valu- 
able : — 

"  It  is  manifest  to  every  reader  of  the  Letter,  that  the  graaHanen  of  the 
offenses  complained  of,  consists  in  certain  aeU  of  ministers  of  our  Chnrdi,  from 
which  the  public  might  infer  that  the  actor  recog^nized  the  validity  of  non- 
Episcopal  orders.  This  is  obyiously  the  head  and  heart  of  the  offense.  It  stands 
out  boldly  in  all  the  document  This  constitutes  the  only  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  use  of  Trinity  Chapel,  by  a  supposed  minister  of  the  Rnsso^reek 
Church,  of  which  the  Letter  approves,  and  of  the  Ascension  Church  by  a  Prea- 
byterian,  which  yon  condemn.  (The  Canon  no  more  authorizes  the  presence  of 
a  minister  from  the  English  Church  than  it  does  from  the  Baptist  or  Presbytrian 
Churches.  It  makes  no  reference  to  his  Episcopal  or  his  non-Bpiseopal  ordina- 
tion). The  Pastoral  Letter  is  evidently  based  upon  the  theory,  that  the  Canons 
were  ^stpfuly  dnigntd  to  deny  the  validity  of  non-Episcopal  orders,  and  to  foi^ 
bid  any  public  acta  which  might  appear  to  sanction  such  a  doctrine.  I  do  not 
qneetion  your  right  to  draw  this  conclusion  fVom  them,  and  to  hold  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prirate  opinion,  but  I  do  respectftilly  prat$9t  against  your  attempt  to  en- 
force your  inferences,  in  an  arbitrary  way,  as  the  law  of  our  Church.  Tou  must 
know  that  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  and  Fathers  of  the  Chnreh 
of  England,  who  fhuned  the  Articles  and  arranged  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  that 
the  founders  of  our  Chnreh  in  this  country  were  *  far  from  intending  to  deport 
from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or 
worship.' 

«*  No  historical  fact  is  more  '  evident'  than  that  the  Thirty-nine  Artioles,  which 
are  expressed  in  carefully  selected,  technical  phrsseology,  to  set  forth  her  doe- 
trine  and  principles,  not  only  avoid  taking  this  position,  but  that,  in  defining 
the  visible  Church,  and  declaring  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  mininterial  au- 
thority, language  is  employed  which  wMpurpoieiydenffned  to  reeognue  the  vsUd- 
ity  of  the  orders  of  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Scotland  and  of  the  contloent 
of  Europe.    Every  well-informed  person  knows  that  as  a  consequent  and  consist- 
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ent  faot»  for  ib«  first  hundred  yea»  after  the  Reformation,  the«e  haTtng  only 
Presbyterian  orders  were  admitted  without  redrdination  to  livings  and  beneficea 
in  the  Oh  arch  and  Univeratties  of  England.  It  is  equally  as  well  known,  that 
when  the  Laudean  party,  under  Charles  IL,  asked  for  a  change  in  this  particular, 
the  legislation  which  granted  the  request  was  based  upon  other  grounds  than 
the  irregularity  or  invalidity  of  non-SpiBcopal  orders.  Ton  must  know  as  well 
as  I,  that  most  of  the  leading  divines  o^  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  YIII.  to  that  of  Victoria  L,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pel  Church  of  the  United  States,  from  Bishop  White  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
language  of  the  late  Professor  Turner, '  never  admitted  the  conclusion  that  those 
who  abandoned  Episcopacy  thereby  unchurched  themselves.*  I  have  always 
held,  and  still  believe,  not  only  that  their  views  are  true,  but  they  are  demonstra- 
bly the  doctrine  of  our  Church ;  that  those  who  hold  opposite  views  are  permit- 
ted to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  large  toleration,  and  that  our  rubrics  and  canons  are 
to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  harmonize  with,  and  not  violate  these  principles, 
'  which  are  generally  deemed  sacred.*  For  twenty-one  years  I  have  steadfastly 
maintained  them  from  the  pulpit;  I  expect  to  do  so  while  I  am  permitted  to 
preach."    pp.  5,  6. 

In  bis  more  elaborate  "  Review "  of  Bishop  Potter's  Letter, 
Dr.  Canfield  reiterates  the  proposition  quoted  above.  On  the 
High  Church  perversion  of  titles  and  terms,  he  thus  remarks : — 

"It  pervades  the  literature  of  this  school  The  Prayer-Book  calls  them 
ehurchet,  they  say  diuenUr$  or  the  »ecU,  or  *  non-Episcopal  bodies;'  the  Prayer- 
Book  says  table,  they  say  aliar;  the  Prayer- Book  says  <Am  Church,  they  say  th$ 
Church ;  the  law  says  *  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churob  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
York; 'our  Diocesan  writes  'Bishop  of  New  York.'  Words  are  things.  They 
are  used  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  with  discrimination  and  earei  I  have  not  given 
undue  importance  to  that  which  might  appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  a  trifling 
matter.  These  '  non-Episcopal  bodies  *  may  hold  the  faith  in  every  essential  point 
of  doctrine ;  the  graces  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  may  be  clearly  and  powerfully 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  their  members ;  their  ministry  may  be  eminent  for  its 
holiness,  and  its  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  in  the  edification  of  the 
Christian ;  they  may  preach  *  the  pure  word  of  Ood '  and  minister '  the  sacraments 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  thoee  things  which  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same/  but,  because  they  lack  a  certain  ecclesiastical  pedigree,  of  which 
our  own  standards  say  nothing — a  pedigree  running  through  all  the  darkness,  cor- 
ruptions, and  idolatries  of  the  middle  ages,  through  the  convulsions  and  decay  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  back  to  the  Apostles-— they  are  not  entitled  to  be  called  a 
Church,  they  have  no  claim  to  the  promises  of  the  Oospel  and  no  interest  in  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

<*0n  the  other  hand,  an  '  episcopal  body'  may  'err  in  their  living,  manner  of 
eeremonies,  and  in  matters  of  faith ;  vainly  invent  doctrinea  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,'  introduce  '  idolatries,  superstitions,  blasphemous  fiibles,  and  dan- 
gerous deceits,*  and  yet  find  a  full  atonement  for  all,  in  the  fact  that  its  ministfy 
is,  or  claims  to  be,  in  a  certain  line  of  outward  succession.  Its  covenant  with  life 
and  peace  is  unbroken,  because,  forsooth,  psganiaed  priests  who  teach  these  here, 
aies,  and  outrage  the  adorable  Trinity  by  their  idolatriea,  their  monstrous  nsur- 
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pAtloiwof  Divine  prerogatiTes,  and  their  ptobibited  oblatlona,  daim  to  be  lineally 
deteended  from  the  Apostles.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  Paetorsl  Letter.  It  k 
pain  fill  and  to  me  a  sore  humiliation  to  find  the  chosen  head  of  oar  Cbnrcli,  whom 
I  have  always  respected  and  loved,  not  onlj  identifying  himself  with  the  views 
of  such  a  party,  but  seeking  to  force  their  apparent  endorsement  upon  all  his 
dergy."    p.  8. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  portion  of  his  remarks  on  the  former 
liberality  that  characterized  the  English  Episcopal  Church*.  From 
Bishop  Burnet  he  cites  the  annexed  passage : — 

"  If  a  company  of  Christians  find  the  public  worship  where  they  lire  to  be  so 
defiled  that  they  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  join  in  it,  end  if  they  do  not 
know  of  any  place  to  which  they  can  conveniently  go,  where  they  may  worship 
Ood  purely  and  in  a  regular  way — ^if,  I  say,  such  a  body,  finding  some  that  have 
been  ordained,  though  to  the  lower  functions,  should  submit  itself  entirely  to 
their  conduct,  or  finding  none  of  those,  should  by  a  common  consent  desire  some 
of  their  own  number  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things,  and  should  from  that 
beginning  grow  up  to  a  regulated  constitution,  .  .  .  when  this  grows  to  a  con- 
stitution, and  when  it  was  begun  by  the  consent  of  a  body,  who  are  snppiMed  to 
have  an  authority  in  such  an  extraordinary  case,  vihalewer  so»m  hotter  tpiritM 
hav4  thaugKt  of  thU  stnce  that  time,  yet  im  are  very  tur€,  thai  not  only  thoee  who 
penned  the  Articles,  hut  the  body  of  thie  Church  for  above  half  am  age  after,  did, 
notMhetanding  thoee  irregularitiee,  acknowledge  the  foreign  chvrchee,  so  conet^ 
tmted,  to  be  true  ekurchee  ai  to  all  the  eeeentiale  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been 
at  Jiret  irregularly  formed,  and  continued  etill  to  be  in  an  imperfect  ettOe,  And 
therefore  the  general  worde  in  which  thie  part  of  the  Article  i$  framed,  eeemed  to 
hove  been  designed  on  purpoee  not  to  exclude  them,"  (Burnet's  Ewpoeition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  5th  ed.  1746).    p.  16. 

Dr.  Canfield  then  proceeds  to  convict  the  exclusive  party  of 
being  the  real  innovators : — 

"  In  strict  accordance  with  these  views,  the  validity  of  these  non-Episcopal 
orders  was  recognixed  in  the  Church  of  England  for  upward  of  one  hundred 
years,  by  allowing  thoee  thus  ordained  to  hold  livings,  to  preach,  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments  in  that  Church.  Strype,  referring  to  an  act  passed  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Elisabeth,  1671,  says:  'By  this,  the  ordinations  of  the  foreign 
reformed  churchee  were  made  valid,  and  those  who  had  no  other  orders  were 
made  of  the  same  capacity  with  others  to  enjoy  any  place  in  the  ministry,  within 
England,  merely  on  their  subscribing  the  Articles.'  Kshop  Ooein  in  his  letter  to 
Cordel,  writes:  '  If  at  any  time  a  minister,  so  ordained  in  these  French  churchea, 
came  to  incorporate  himself  in  ours,  and  to  receive  a  public  charge  or  cure  of 
souls  among  us,  in  the  Church  of  England,  (as  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  do 
of  late,  and  can  instance  in  many  others  before  my  time),  our  bishops  did  not  re> 
ordidn  him  before  they  admitted  him  to  his  charge;  as  they  must  have  done  if 
his  former  ordination  in  Franee  had  been  void.  Nor  did  our  laws  require  more 
of  him  than  to  declare  his  public  consent  to  the  religion  received  among  os,  and 
to  subscribe  the  Articles  established.' 

**  Bishop  Burnet  writes:  <  No  Ushop  in  Scotland  did  so  much  as  desire  any  of 
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the  Presbyterians  to  be  reGrdsioed.*  Not  a  single  Archbisliop,  from  Cranmer  to 
the  present  day,  exeept  Land,  and  perhaps  Potter,  has  held  this  exdnsiye  theory ; 
and  the  same  is  demonstrable  of  the  leading  divines  both  of  England  and  this 
oonntry.  The  testimony  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindai,  Jewel,  Whittingham,  An- 
drews, Whitgift,  Field,  Hooker,  Bramhall,  Danevant,  Hall,  Usher,  Tilloteon, 
Wake,  Becker,  and  a  host  of  others  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  might  be  ad- 
daced  to  confirm  this  statenjent."    pp.  16, 16. 

Dr.  Canfield  presents  a  good  illustration  of  his  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  his  church : — 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  find  prefixed  to  the  ceremony  prescribed  for  the  corona- 
tion of  the  monarch  of  a  particular  kingdom,  the  following  statement :  It  is  evi- 
dent unto  all  men  diligently  reading  ancient  authors  and  modern  history,  that 
from  the  days  of  Solomon  there  have  been  kings,  who  have  ruled  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  which  royal  office  has  evermore  been  held  in  such  reverend 
estimation,  that  no  man  might  presume  to  execute  the  same  unless  he  were  ap- 
proved and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent 
that  this  offiee  may  be  continaed  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  tku  rtolm 
no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful  king  in  thU  natum,  or  sulTered 
to  execute  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  in  thU  kingdom,  except  he  first  be 
duly  crowned  aocordinf;  to  the  ceremony  following,  or  has  been  duly  crowned 
king  in  some  other  monarchy. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  the  question,  whether  any  man  of  common  sense  wotdd 
regard  this  as  affirming  that  there  can  be  no  lawful  government  except  a  monar- 
chy f  whether  it  forbids  its  king  and  subjects  to  recognize  nations  otherwise  gov- 
erned as  established  states,  and  requires  them  to  regard  their  officers  as  pre- 
tenders and  usurpers  ?  "    p.  17. 

The  entire  reply  of  Dr.  Canfield  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith  has  no  regrets  to  offer  for  the  invitation 
extended  to  Dr.  William  Adams  and  for  the  service  in  which  this 
gentleman  preached.    He  says  r^— 

**  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  this  service,  and  shall  resort  to  no  mere 
technicalities  in  its  defense,  but  shall  rest  it  upon  what  I  hold  to  be,  in  the  light  of 
history  and  common  sense,  a  fiiir  and  candid  interpretation  of  the  law  and  stand- 
ards of  our  Church.** 

**  So  far  from  sympathizing  with  denominationalism  and  the  seot-spirit  among 
Christians,  I  have  always  contended  against  them,  and  striven  espedaUy  that  oar 
Church  should  not  descend  from  her  catholic  position  to  that  of  a  denomination  or 
•eet.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  I  do  hold  this,  I  would  take  exactly  the 
stand  which,  in  my  opinion,  our  Church  has  taken,  recognising  the  present  abnor- 
mal state  of  Christendom,  admitting  that  the  various  evangeUoal  denominations 
have  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  and  thus  disarm 
them  of  those  prejudices  which  arise  from  the  exclusive  theory  and  position."  p.  6. 

Dr.  Smith  also  explains  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  state  in  England, 
and  not  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal^  which  prevents  the  dissenting 
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clergy  from  officiating  in  the  Church  of  England.  *'  It  is  simply  a 
question  between  the  establishment  and  dissent,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  for  us,  in  this  country,  than  to  imitate  the  exclasive- 
ness  which  grows  out  of  the  civil  relations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'^  The  Erastianism  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  established 
Church  of  England  has  produced  there  a  feeling  against  dissent 
which  causes  a  great  difference  to  be  made  between  non-Episcopal 
Churches  at  home  and  non  Episcopal  Churches  abroad.  That  the 
recognition  of  non-Episcopal  orders  is  warranted  by  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  age  following  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  by  the  authority  of  her  greatest  divines,  Dr.  Smith 
abundantly  proves.  The  point  is  one  of  so  much  importance  and 
the  facts  are  so  often  ignored  or  denied  by  ill-informed  or  dishon- 
est partisans  of  the  High  Church  theory*  that  we  shall  cite  from 
Dr.  Smithes  array  of  the  evidence  a  somewhat  extended  passage. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  question  will  welcome  this 
ample  proof  of  the  liberality  that  once  prevailed  in  the  Anglican 
Church. 

'*  So  iar  Ib  snch  a  recognition  from  b«ing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  his- 
tory of  oar  Choroh,  that  we  find  it  constantly  in  the  works  of  most  of  those  Teo- 
Arable  men  who  have  been  the  glory  <^  the  Charch  of  England.  Mr.  Keble 
himself  admits,  in  Ms  preface  to  Hooker,  speaking  of  Jewel,  Whitgift,  Cooper, 
and  others,  (and  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended),  that '  It  is  enough  with 
them  to  show,  that  the  goTemment  by  archbishops  and  bishops  is  andent  and 
allowable ;  they  never  yenture  to  nrge  its  ezdnsiye  claim,  or  to  connect  the  sao- 
cesston  with  the  validity  of  the  holy  saeramenta.'  I  do  not  refer  to  these  opin- 
ions of  onr  divines  as  approving  them  in  all  cases.  Some  of  them  take  far  too  low 
views  of  episcopacy.  I  refer  to  them  only  to  show  that  the  recognition  of  the  val- 
idity  of  non-episoopal  orders  has  ever  been  held,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  within  the 
circle  of  lawful  opinions  in  the  Church.* 

**  In  the  '  Institation  of  a  Christian  Man,'  issued  by  the  bishops  and  dergj  in 
1687,  we  find  tibis  language :  *  The  truth  it,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  degrees  or  distinctions  in  orders,  but  only  of  deacons  or  minia- 
ters,  and  of  priests  or  bishops.' 

"  The  views  of  Cranmer,  on  this  subjeot,  are  so  well  known  that  any  quotatioB 
fh>m  his  works  is  unnecessary.  In  1668  Dr.  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham*  saya: 
'The  privileges  and  snperioritiea  which  bishops  haye  above  other  ministers,  are 
rather  granted  by  men  for  maintaining  of  better  order  and  quietneas  in  common- 
wealths, than  commanded  by  God  in  His  Word.'  f  Archbishop  Whitgift  saya: 
*  That  any  one  kind  of  government  is  so  necessary  that  without  it  the  Church  can- 

*For  most  of  the  quotations  which  follow  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Goods^a 
work—  Vindieation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  VtdidUy  of 
the  Orden  of  the  8e<deh  and  Foreign  Non^EpUeojtal  Chvrchee, 

t  Oonfut.  of  an  Addition.     Worke,  ed.  Parker  Soc.  p.  498. 
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not  be  saved,  or  that  it  may  not  be  altered  into  some  other  kind,  thought  to  be 
more  expedient,  I  utterly  deny ;  and  the  reasons  that  move  me  so  to  do  be  these. 
The  first  is  because  I  find  no  one  certain  and  perfect  kind  of  government  pre- 
scribed or  commanded  in  the  Scriptnre^  to  the  Charch  of  Christ.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  essential  notes  of  the  Church  be  these  only,— the  true  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.*  *  Hooker  says: 
'  There  may  be  sometimes  very  Just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow^  ordination 
made  without  a  bishop.'  f  Saravia  says :  *  This  also  is  true,  that  in  such  a  state 
of  confonon  in  the  Church,  when  all  the  bishops  fall  away  from  the  true  worship 
of  God  into  idolatry,  without  any  violation  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  the 
whole  authority  of  the  episcopal  government  is  devolved  upouvtbe  pious  and  or- 
thodox presbyters,  so  that  a  presbyter  clearly  may  ordain  presbyters.'  X  Lord 
Bacon,  though  a  layman,  is  an  important  witness  to  the  prevcUent  opinion  in  his 
time.  He  says:  *  Some  indiscreet  persons  have  been  bold  in  open  preaching  to 
use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  Churches  abroad :  and 
that  so  fiifcr  as  some  of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers.'  §  Bishop  Andrews  says:  'Though 
our  government  be  of  Divine  right,  it  follows  not  either  that  there  is  no  salvation, 
or  that  a  Church  eannot  atand  without  it  He  must  needs  be  stone-blind  that 
■ees  not  Churches  standing  without  it*  |  Archbishop  Bramhall  says :  *  Many 
Protestant  Churches  lived  under  kings  and  bishops  of  another  communion ;  others 
liad  particular  reasons  why  they  could  not  continue  or  introduce  bishops.*  *  I 
know  that  there  is  great  difference  between  a  valid  and  a  rkoular  ordination.*^ 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  when  it  was  proposed  that  certain  candidates  for  the  Scotch 
Episcopate  should  first  be  ordained  presbyters,  as  not  having  been  ordained  by  a 
bishop,  replied:  *That  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  seeing  where  bishops 
could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful.'  ** 
Archbishop  Usher  says :  '  I  do  protest  that  with  like  affection  I  should  receive  the 
blessed  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  if  I  were  in  Holland,  as 
I  should  at  the  hands  of  the  French  ministers,  if  I  were  in  Charentonc'  f  f 
Binhop  Hall  says :  *  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  no  difference  in  any  essential  mat- 
ter betwixt  the  Church  of  England  and  her  sisters  of  the  Reformatioa*  'The 
only  difference  is  in  the  form  of  outward  administration,  wherein  also  we  are  so  far 
agreed,  as  that  we  all  profess  this  form  not  to  be  essential  to  the  being  of  a 
Church.'  Xt  Biahop  Morton  says :  *  Where  the  bishops  degenerate  into  wolves, 
there  the  presbyters  regain  thdr  ancient  right  of  ordain  lng.'§§    Dean  Field  says : 

•  Def.  of  An$.  toAdm.  1674,  p.  81. 
fJRjc/.Po/.  viiU. 

X  Defons,  7¥aet  d$  div,  Mtniitr.  Bv.  gradibu*,  dtc,  ch.  it.  p.  82.  from  the  Latin. 
§  W&rk9,  by  Basil  Montagu.    London,  1827.    Vol.  YIL  p.  48. 
I  Wordiw,  Ohri$t,  fngtit,  YoL  IIL  p.  289. 
T  Workt  of,  ed.  Vol  III.  pp.  475,  476. 

••  Spotiswood's  But,   Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  4th  ed.,  1677,  folio, 
p.  614. 
^jjudg.  of  Archbiehopof  Armagh^  dte.,  London,  1657,  p.  127. 
XX  The  Feaeemaker,  §  6,  1647.     Worke,  by  Pratt,  Vol  VIII.  p.  66. 
%%Apol,  OathoL  pt  1,  Ub.  1,  c  21,  2d  ed.,  London,  1606.  8vo.  p.  74. 
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'  And  who  kpoweth  not,  that  all  presbyters  in  eases  of  neeesnty,  may  ahedTe 
and  reconcile  penitents,  a  thing  in  ordinary  oonrse  appropriated  unto  Uahopst 
And  why  not,  by  the  same  reason,  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  in  caiea  of  like 
necessity  I*  Dean  Ooein  says :  '  I  do  not  see  bnt  that  both  yon  and  others  that 
are  with  yon  may  (either  in  case  of  necessity,  when  you  cannot  haye  the  sacra- 
ment among  yourselyes,  or  in  regard  of  declaring  your  unity  in  professing  the 
same  religion,  which  yon  and  they  do)  go  otherwhUes  to  communicate  reTerently 
with  them  of  the  French  Ohnrcb/  f  Bishop  StUlingfleet,  in  Irenicum,  maintains 
that  the  stoutest  champions  for  Episcopacy  had  admitted  that  ordination  by  pres- 
byters in  case  of  necessity  is  valid.  Dean  Sherlock  says :  '  I  do  not  mske  Epis- 
oopscy  so  absolu^y  necessary  to  Catholic  communion  as  to  unchurcli  all  Churches 
which  have  it  not.'|  Archbishop  Bancroft  exhorts  his  clergy  to  '  wsrmly  and 
affectionately  exhort  them  (the  Protestant  Diesenters)  to  join  with  us  in  daily 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Ood  of  peace  for  the  universal  blessed  union  of  all  Reformed 
Churches  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  our  common  enemies.'  g  Archbishop 
Wake  says:  *  Ecdesiss  Reformatas  etsi  in  aliqulbus  a  nostra  Anglicana  diaaenti- 
entes,  libenter  amplector.'  |      Archbishop  Seeker  says :  '  Our  inelioation  is  to 

live  in  friendship  with  all  the  Protestant  Churches We  show  our 

regard  to  that  of  Scotland  as  often  as  we  have  an  opportunity.*^  Bishop  Tom- 
line  says :  '  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament 
which  commands  that  every  Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops.'**  Areh- 
bishop  Howley  speaks  of  the  foreign  Reformed  Churohes  as '  the  less  perfeetly 
constituted  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe.'  f  f  Archbishop  Sumner,  as  is 
well  known  from  the  recent  controversies  on  the  subject,  declared  his  beUef  in 
the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordination.  Besides  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
praoUoe  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  has  had 
for  more  than  a  century  the  direction  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Oospel,  snd  with  its  sanction  this  society  has  constantly  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  Word  and  administer  the  sacraments,  those  who  have  had  only 
non-episcopal  ordination. 

"  So  Ux  also  were  the  Reformers  and  divines  of  our  Church  from  holding  that 
non-episcopal  divines  were  '  incompetent  to  teach '  our  people,  that  Cranmer  in- 
vited Martyr  and  Buoer  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  train  up 
the  clergy ;  and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  with  Archbishop  Whttgift  at  its 
head,  appointed  only  one  book  besides  the  Bible  to  be  studied  by  the  clergy,  and 
that  was  a  work  by  Bullinger,  of  Zurich,  a  noo^piscopal  divine.  ({ 

"  With  such  testimony  as  this,  who  can  reasonably  deny  that  the  recognition 

•Of  the  Chunk,  ed.,  1628.  lib.  8,  c.  89,  p.  166. 

f  Conclusion  of  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  in  1660,  to  a  Mr.  Cordel. 

j  Vtndieatum  of  ProUttant  PrineipkB.    Gibson's  Prtmn,  VoL  m.  p.  410. 

g  D'Oyly  s  Ufi  ofBmmroft,  I.  826. 

I  MoMhHm,  by  MaoUine,  Vol.  VL  p.  184,  ed.  1826. 

^  Answer  to  Mayhew,  p.  68. 

*•  ExponHon  of  Art,  28,  ed.  1799,  p.  397. 

f  f  Statefnent  rupceling  Jerusalem  Biehoprie,  p.  6. 

XX  Preface  to  BuUingei^e  Deeadee,  ed.  Parker  Soc. 
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of  non-epiicopal  ord«n  is  in  scoordanee  with  the  spiriti  the  history,  and  the 
standards  of  our  chareh?  "    pp.  20-24. 

Dr.  Smith  might  have  brought  forward  much  more  evidence,  al. 
though  he  has  presented  enough  to  establish  his  position.  Keble,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Hooker,  expressly  admits  that  the  allow- 
ance of  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordination  in  this  ''judicious" 
author  was  designed  to  cover  the  case  of  the  Continental  Protest- 
ant Churches,  that  there  might  be  no  rupture  of  fellowship  with 
them.  The  reader  who  has  not  access  to  the  original  authorities 
will  find  by  turning  to  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land "  (an  unquestioned  authority)  full  confirmation  of  the  ground 
taken  by  Dr.  Smith  respecting  the  position  of  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth..  The  Zurich  Letters  embrac- 
ing the  correspondence  of  the  Anglican  with  the  Helvetian  Re- 
formers are  replete  with  proofs  of  the  entire  mutual  fellowship 
between  the  English  and  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  of  the  full 
and  cordial  recognition  of  the  latter  on  the  part  of  Jewel  and  the 
other  great  men  to  whom  the  Church  of  England  looks  up  as  to 
its  founders  and  oracles.  The  Episcopalian  denomination,  as  far 
as  it  denies  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordination,  forsakes  the 
example  of  the  fathers  and  takes  up  an  intensely  narrow  and  sec- 
tarian position.  For  the  honor  of  our  common  Christianity,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  vituperation  of  journals,  like  the  Church  Beview, 
will  not  blind  the  eyes  of  American  Episcopalians  to  the  facts  of  • 
history  and  induce  them  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
that  would  unchurch  all  Protestant  Christendom  except  the  mem- 
bers of  a  single  denomination.  At  any  rate  let  not  this  narrow 
ecdesiasticism  pretend  to  bolster  itself  up  by  reference  to  the  Re- 
formers who  organized  their  Church  and  formed  its  Articles ;  for 
the  idea  of  excluding  from  ecclesiastic  fellowship  their  Protestant 
brethren  never  occurred  to  their  thoughts.  Well  does  Dr.  Smith 
observe,  that  if  the  opinion  that  non-episcopal  orders  are  lawful 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  they  are 
bound  "  to  all  the  logical  consequences  which  its  denial  involves — 
to  the  monstrous  assumption  that  this  Church  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  land,  that  in  her  alone  are  treasured  up  the  cove- 
nanted blessings  of  grace,  and  that  all  outside  of  her  fold  are  left 
to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  this  nineteenth  century,  to  accept  such  a  position  and 
such  consequences  as  these." 

We  have  no  space  left  for  extracts  from  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  in- 
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teresting  letter  addressed  to  a  friend.  He  lis  too  old  an  offender 
against  sectarian  prejudices  to  feel  very  badly  at  incurring  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Bishop.  He  affords  no  indication  of  any  purpose  to 
change  his  course ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  Bishop  must  rise  from 
the  reading  of  these  rarious  replies  with  the  feeling  that  his  lot  is 
cast  among  an  incorrigible  generation. 

Goulburn's  Dbvotional  Stxtdy  op  the  Holy  Scripturbs.* — 
This  neat  little  book  gives,  in  eleven  chapters,  the  author's  ideas 
as  to  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible,  with  seven  skeleton  medita- 
tions as  specimens,  aud  an  appendix  consisting  of  two  sermons  de- 
veloping more  fully  particular  points.  It  treats  of  the  function  of 
the  Bible  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  the  established  ordinanoe 
through  which  God  addresses  man ;  of  attention  and  thought,  and 
the  distinction  between  them,  as  parallel  to  the  receiving  and  the 
digesting  of  food ;  of  some  general  analogies  between  the  Bible 
and  nature  which  go  to  prove  the  necessity  of  meditation  in  the 
use  of  the  former ;  of  times  and  places  appropriate  for  such  medi- 
tation ;  of  the  Old  Testament  as  adapted  to  man's  moral  nature ; 
of  the  New  Testament  as  also  adapted, — the  Gospels  to  his  aflfec- 
tions,  the  Epistles  to  his  reason,  the  Apocalypse  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  of  the  necessity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throagh- 
out.  The  last  chapter  is  an  example  of  a  meditation  on  our  Lord's 
words,  *'  Give  me  to  drink,"  and  the  two  sermons  are,  one  on  the 
true  idea  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  other  on  the  changes  in  the 
method  of  revelation  as  the  early  church  was  developed. 

The  look  is  disfigured  by  an  excessive  and  inconsistent  use  of 
capital  letters.  The  inconsistencies  may  be  due  to  the  American 
proof-reader,  but  the  original  weakness  must  be  charged,  we 
judge,  upon  the  English  clergyman*  Even  the  brief  preface 
bristles  with  "Adults,"  "Youth,"  "Religious  Exercises,"  "Sixth 
Edition."  In  spite  of  this  trifling  blemish,  it  contains  many  valu- 
able suggestions,  and  we  need  not  say  to  those  who  have  read  Dr. 
Goulbum's  "  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion "  (republished  here 
about  two  years  ago)  that  this  new  work  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  of  pure,  humble,  and  practical  piety.  It  has  indeed  certain 
defects  of  style,  occasional  affectations,  and  an  excess  of  imagina- 
_ f 

^  An  Introduetion  to  the  Devotional  Study  of  the  Hoiff  Scripture*,  By 
Edwabd  Mstsiok  Gouunnur,  D.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dk  Compuij. 
1S66.    pp.  198.    New  Haven:  H.  G.  Peck.    Price  $1.S6. 
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tioD,  but  these  are  torgotten  in  the  interest  of  the  thoughts.  The 
only  serious  objection  we  have  to  the  book  is  the  fear  that  itr 
suggestions  cannot  be  observed  without  danger  of  formalism.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  to  act  upon  a  series  of  directions  so  minute, 
guiding  the  exercise  of  the  memory,  the  reason,  the  affections,  the 
imagination,  the  will,  in  the  act  of  devotional  meditation, — to 
ioUow  them  oonsciouslyt  we  say,— without  falling  into  a  mechanical 
formality,  which  would  be  fatal  to  devotional  meditation.  K  one 
can  avoid  this,  the  book  will  be  precious  to  him,  as  its  predecessor 
mentioned  above,  has  been  to  many  earnest  Christians. 


mOGBAPBICAL. 

Thb  Lifb  of  Samitbl  Adams.* — ^This  work,  in  the  exterior  fin- 
ish of  its  topography,  in  the  careful  researches  in  which  it  is 
founded,  and  in  the  judicious  and  impartial  character  of  its  con- 
tents, forms  a  beautiful  and  substantial  addition  to  the  department 
of  American  history.  It  is  a  worthy  monument  to  a  great  patriot, 
erected  by  one  of  his  descendants.  For  various  reasons,  the  career 
of  Samuel  Adams  had  never  been  adequately  described.  He  was 
an  older  man  than  his  kinsman  John  Adams,  than  Jefferson,  than 
Washington,  and  m#st  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  Revolution. 
In  respect  to  age,  he  stood  mid-way  between  Franklin,  who  was 
bom  in  1706,  and  the  generation  of  men  to  which  belong  the* 
names  just  mentioned.  His  services  were  mostly  on  a  more  con- 
fined theatre,  and  were  performed  with  his  pen.  But  he,  more, 
probably,  than  any  other  individual,  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
other  men  built.  He  was  much  more  prudent  and  consistent  than 
his  great  associate  in  the  work  of  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  James  Otis.  He  took  no  rash  step. 
Tet  he  was  fearless,  and  prompt  to  act  in  an  emergency.  He  was 
employed  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  drafting  the  remonstrances, 
the  petitions,  the  addresses,  and  other  patriotic  papers,  which 
emanated  from  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  colony,  and  by  which  the  fire  of  liberty  was  fanned  into  a 

*  The  Life  and  Public  Servieea  of  Samuel  Adanu,  being  a  narratlTe  of  his  acts 
and  opinions,  and  of  his  agency  in  producing  and  forwarding  the  American  Rev- 
olntion,  with  extracts  from  his  Ck>rrespondence,  State  Papers,  and  Political 
Essays.  By  W]i.LiAMy.  Wills.  Three  vols.  Boston:  Little, Brown  (fc Co.  1866. 
New  Haven :  Jndd  A  White.    Price,  |1S. 
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flame  at  home,  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  posture  and  claims  of 
America  were  made  known  abroad.  He  was  disinterested,  unam- 
bitious, simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal  habits  and  mode  of  life, 
and  absorbed  from  early  youth  in  the  cause  of  American  rights- 
He  not  only  wrote  and  spoke  in  an  official  capacity,  but  he  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and,  indeed,  omitted 
no  effort  which  might  conduce  to  the  securing  of  the  liberties  of 
his  countrymen.  He  served  in  the  Congress  after  the  war  began ; 
and  after  it  closed,  he  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  an  adherent,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  Republican  or  anti-Federal 
party,  an  opponent  of  Jay's  treaty,  and  a  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Jefferson. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  has  done  him  full 
justice.  These  volumes  of  Mr.  Wells,  however,  of  course  enter 
much  more  into  details,  and  constitute  a  fine  narrative  of  the  events 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  well  as  of 
interesting  features  of  the  conflict  itself. 

Fbothtnohah's  Life  and  Timbb  of  Joseph  Wabbbn.* — It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  memoirs  of  two  such  men  as  Joseph 
Warren  and  Samuel  Adams  should  be  given  to  the  public  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  memoir  of  each  throws  light  on  the 
career  of  the  other.  Mr.  Frothingham  says  of  them  what  was 
once  said  of  Hampden  and  Pym :  ^^  These  great  men  went  in  per- 
fect harmony  together.  They  shared  the  same  beliefs  and  purpo- 
ses, the  same  hopes  and  resolves,  the  same  enemies  and  friends,  in 
common  to  the  end." 

The  life  of  Warren  has  been  written  before  by  several  biogra- 
phers, but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  story  of  his  generous  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  his  country  has  been  rehearsed,  also,  on 
more  than  one  public  occasion,  by  the  most  eloquent  and  best 
known  of  American  orators.  Still  there  was  room  for  another 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Warren  not  only  died  for  his  country,  the 
first  martyr  in  the  War  of  Independence,  but  he  rendered  services 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  can  hardly  be  ranked  second  to 
those  of  any  other  man.    Yet  the  most  valuable  of  these  services 

•  lAfe  and  TSme%  of  Jonph  Warren,  By  Richard  Frothinoham.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown  <fe  Co.  1866.  Svo.  pp.668.  New  Hmysn:  Judd  <fe  White. 
Price,  18.60 
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were.of  «udh  a  kind  as  not  to  attract  special  attention,  and  there 
was  danger  that  they  would  be  forgotten  by  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Frothingham,  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  monu- 
ment on  Bunker  Hill,  and  looking  down  from  his  windows  upon 
the  spot,  close  by,  where  the  young,  ^  brave,  blooming,  generous, 
self  devoted  martyr,"  as  one  of  his  earlier  biographers  calls  him, 
yielded  up  his  life,  has  been  prompted  to  undertake  the  task,  for 
which  be  will  receive  the  thanks  of  every  American.  Diligently, 
lovingly,  with  all  painstaking,  he  has  traced  him  in  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  so  ardently  and  persistently,  from  1767 
to  1775,  and  has  now  linked  the  name  of  Warren  forever  with  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Daniel  Webster  said :  ''  It  was  a  thinking  community  that  achieved 
our  Revolution,  before  a  battle  had  been  fought.'*  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  has  shown  how  Warren,  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  others  of 
that  noble  band  of  Boston  patriots,  prepared  that  '^  thinking  com- 
munity "  for  independence.  Others  did  their  part  nobly,  but  these 
two  men  are  to  be  remembered  forever  as  preeminent  among  the 
early  leaders.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  sketched  the  events  of  the  period 
truthfully  and  well ;  but  no  proper  impression  of  the  amount  of 
labor,  or  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by  these  two 
men,  can  be  gained,  except  by  following,  step  by  step,  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  record  as  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Frothingham  and  Mr. 
Wells.  We  do  not  propose  to  present  even  the  briefest  abstract 
of  this  record.  The  special  value  of  these  two  Memoirs,  it  should 
be  understood,  is  in  the  impression  which  they  give  as  a  whole. 
We  deem  it  henceforth  essential  for  every  one,  who  would  gain 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Revolu-  * 
tion,  to  follow  these  two  representative  men  as  they  worked  on, 
year  after  year,  in  political  clubs ;  by  means  of  the  press ;  in  town 
meetings ;  through  committees  of  correspondence  with  the  other 
towns  of  Massachusetts ;  and  then,  when  the  idea  of  Union  dawn- 
ed, through  committees  of  correspondence  with  the  other  colonies ; 
in  committees  of  safety ;  in  the  GeneraL  Congress ;  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress ;  till  at  last  the  collision  came,  and  the  appeal  was 
made  to  arms.  Then  we  find  Warren  hastening  to  every  place  of 
danger ;  to  Grape  Island,  to  Lexington,  to  Noddle's  Island,  and, 
on  the  memorable  seventeenth  of  June,  to  Bunker's  tlill.  But  we 
must  forbear.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Frothingham 
has  completed  a  work  which  will  require  little  revision  hereafter,  or 
addition  from  any  other  hand. 
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But  while  commeDdingthiB  Memoir  so  highly,  we  most  «aj  thai 
there  are  acme  inacouraoies  of  atatemeot  that  have  surprised  us. 
For  example,  on  page  378,  Mr.  Frothiogham  declares  that  the 
^*  theological  element  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  moyement 
of  the  American  Revolution/'  The  proof  which  is  adduced  of 
this  remarkable  statement  signally  and  altogether  fails  to  show 
any  such  thing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  a  ''  card "  from 
Warren,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  the  Episcopalians  of  Massachusetts.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  Episcopalians  throughout  New  England  were 
inclined  to  side  with  the  Eogliah  government,  and  were  beginning 
to  feel  thai  they  most  commend  themselves  to  the  powers  across 
the  water  by  active  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  party.  Many 
of  them  had  already  made  themselves  exceedingly  obnoxions  by 
what  they  had  said  and  done.  The  object  of  Warren  naturally 
was  to  counteract  this  feeling,  and  to  lead  them  if  possible  to  join 
their  couqtrymen  in  resistance  to  the  encroachments  on  xhmx 
rights  that  had  been  attempted.  In  this  '*  card,"  therefore,  he  gave 
publicity  to  a  fact,  just  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Sam- 
uel Adams,  which  he  thought  might  have  an  influence  with  this 
class  of  people.  It  says  that  the  General  Congress  had  been 
opened  with  prayer  by  an  Episcopal  clergymen,  Rev.  Mr.  Duche; 
and  he  naturally  took  the  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  &ct  that 
many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  Southern  colo- 
nies were  Church-of-England  men.  Now  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  possibly  be  drawn  from  such  a  '^  card  "  as  this  is  that  the 
leaders  were  desirous  of  allaying  any  sectarian  jealousy  that  might 
be  felt  by  a  particular  denomination.  We  should  have  supposed 
that,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  Mr.  Froihingham  had  written 
"  theological "  by  mistake — meaning  to  say  sectarian — were  there 
not  one  or  two  other  passages  which  have  led  us  to  suspect  some 
prejudice,  or  some  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  re- 
ligious men  and  religious  faith  to  the  great  struggle  then  going 
on,  which  renders  him  incapable  of  fully  understanding  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

FivB  Ybabs  in  China.* — ^The  faithful  portrait  at  the  beginning 

*  Five  Ytara  in  China ;  or  the  Factory  Boy  made  a  Miasionary.  The  Life 
and  ObserTations  of  ReT.  William  AitcbiBon,  late  Missionary  to  Cbina.  By 
Bev.  Charlcs  p.  Bush,  A.  M.  **  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not' 
Philadelphia :  Prea.  Pab.  Cool  18mo.  pp.  284.  Kew  Haven :  Jf,  T.  Jarman. 
Price,  $1.26. 
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of  this  little  Yolume,  and  the  explanatory  words  of  its  title-page, 
carry  as  back  most  pleasantly  in  memory  to  the  years  of  the  past. 
The  name  of  William  Aitchison  is  connected  so  closely  with  the 
company  who  were,  twenty  years  ago,  united  in  all  the  earnest 
work,  and  all  the  ardent  enthnsiasms,  and  all  the  warm  friendships, 
and  sdl  the  joyfnl  hopes  of  oar  stadent  life  in  Tale  College  ;  the 
story  of  his  simple,  elevated,  self-forgetfal  and  self-consecrating 
piety  is  so  saggestive  of  the  time  when  that  piety  won  our  regard 
and  admiration,  as  its  inflnence  was  ever  present  and  powerful 
among  that  company  of  educated  young  men,  that,  in  the  reading 
of  his  brief  history,  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
mingling  once  more  in  the  old  scenes,  and  communing  once  more 
with  the  old  friends  who  are  now  so  widely  scattered  throughout 
this  world,  and  even,  so  many  of  them,  in  the  higher  life  of  the 
better  world.  Were  it  only,  then,  for  the  calling  up  anew  of 
kindly  recollections  of  that  delightfuk  period,  which,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  years  bears  us  away  from  it  into  severer  duties  or 
graver  responsibilities,  loses  so  much  of  the  distinctness  though  so 
little  of  the  brightness  of  the  early  experience,  we  should  gladly 
express  to  the  author  our  grateful  sense  of  the  service  he  has 
done  for  ourselves,  in  preserving  the  record  of  this  devoted  mis- 
sionary's career.  But  the  volume,  unpretending  as  it  is,  and  cov- 
ering in  its  narrative  only  those  years  which,  in  every  man's  life, 
must  of  necessity  be  mainly  years  of  preparation,  cannot  fail,  as 
we  think,  to  interest  any  reader  who  will  give  a  few  hours  to  its 
perusal,  while  we  are  sure  that  every  such  reader  will  rise  from 
its  perusal  with  a  hearty  respect  for  the  character  which  it  sets 
forth — though  it  be,  indeed,  the  character  not  of  a  friend  but  of  a 
stranger — and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  glory  of  a  life  which,  as 
it  loses  or  leaves  behind  it  everything  that  is  loved  on  earth, 
gives  itself  wholly  to  a  service  whose  reward  can  be  hoped  for  only 
in  Heaven. 

Like  so  many  men  who  have  risen  to  positions  of  usefulness  or 
honor  in  this  country,  and,  especially,  to  positions  of  usefulness  or 
honor  in  the  missionary  service,  Mr.  Aitchison  was  in  early  life  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  acquired  his  education  only  by  the 
most  unwearied  exertions.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  came 
to  America  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Greeneville,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut. Here,  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  was  set  at  work  in  a 
factory,  owing  to  the  limited  means  of  his  father,  and  continued  in 
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this  employment  three  or  fonr  years,  until  his  eagerness  for  stady, 
which  was  largely  increased  by  the  new  impulses  that  he  gained 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  had  become  too  great  to  be  any 
longer  restrained.  Friends,  who  saw  the  nobler  aspirations  within 
him,  and  the  earnest  desire  which  began,  almost  immediately,  to 
bear  him  on  toward  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  as  his  work  in  life, 
were  led  to  feel  that  his  was  too  bright  a  mind  and  too  ardent  a 
soul  to  be  limited  to  the  life  of  a  common  New  England  cotton 
mill,  and,  in  confidence  of  the  future,  they  came  forward  gener- 
ously to  give  him  the  help  within  their  power.  By  his  own 
efforts  and  the  aid  thus  afforded  him,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
enter  Tale  College,  where,  in  the  year  1848,  he  was  graduated  with 
high  honor.  He  immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  theological 
study  in  the  Seminary  at  New  Haven,  and  after  three  years  of  res- 
idence here,  during  one  of  which  he  filled  the  ofilce  of  Tutor  in 
the  College,  he  began  the  work  of  preaching  the  Oospel.  EUs  de- 
sires had  long  been  to  labor  among  the  heathen,  but  after  his 
marriage,  though  his  wife  shared  in  his  wishes  and  purposes,  her 
health  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  accomplishing  them.  He  accord- 
ingly entered  with  earnestness  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 
home,  and  was  for  a  while  a  successful  preacher  in  two  or  three 
different  places.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1852,  and  of  his 
only  child  not  long  afterward,  severed  the  strongest  ties  which 
bound  him  to  the  land  of  his  home  and  education,  and  thus  the 
way,  which  had  been  hitherto  closed,  was  opened  mysteriously  in 
the  providence  of  God,  while  the  call  from  distant  lands  sounded 
more  clearly  in  his  hearing  than  ever  before.  We  cannot  bat  remark 
here,  in  passing,  upon  the  tender  and  beautiful  affection  with 
which  he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  wife  even  to  the  end,  and 
the  emptiness  which  this  world  seemed  to  have  to  his  view  with- 
out her  presence — a  faithful  love  for  the  dead,  than  which,  in 
whomsoever  it  exists,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our  human 
life. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1854,  he  sailed  for  China,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  missionary  labors  for  a  period  of  five  years,  until  his 
death,  in  August,  1850.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  volume,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  title,  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  his 
life  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world.  So  far  as  his  peculiar  work 
in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  is  concerned,  the  story  is  the 
ordinary,  simple  narrative  of  a  missionary's  course.  The  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  a  difficult  language ;  the  consequent  long 
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aDd  patient  waiting  before  the  possibility  can  come  of  bearing  wit- 
ness for  the  trnth;  the  joy  with  which,  ''with  stammering 
tongue,"  the  message  of  salvation  is  first  proclaimed ;  the  carefhl 
and  continual  seeking  after  opportunities  of  urging  upon  the  be- 
nighted people  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  trials  and  perils 
which  spring  from  indifference  and  opposition  of  every  kind  ;  the 
constant  and  overwhelming  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
laborer  and  his  labors,  as  compared  with  the  almost  limitless  extent 
of  the  work  to  be  done ;  the  few  conversions  which  strengthen 
the  heart  as  they  follow  one  another  at  intervals,  and  which  point 
forward  to  that  future  time  when  the  fullness  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing shall  have  come  even  to  those  lands; — all  these  things  are 
found  in  the  life  of  every  one  who  takes  upon  himself  this  great 
service  for  Christ,  and  they  meet  us  impressively  as,  in  the  reading 
of  the  extracts  from  his  journal  and  correspondence,  we  try  to  enter 
into  Mr.  Aitchison's  feelings  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  field  around 
him.  Of  his  '*  observations "  of  the  customs  and  many  striking 
things  in  that  part  of  the  world,  concerning  which  we  have  com- 
paratively so  little  knowledge,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  of 
such  interest  as  usually  characterizes  the  familiar  and  friendly  let- 
ters of  an  ordinary  cultivated  traveler,  but,  at  the  same  time  and 
naturally  enough,  they  do  not  open  to  us  any  very  extensive  or 
clear  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  China.  We  do  not  desire, 
however,  to  approach  the  book  in  the  way  of  criticism,  and,  for 
the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is  doubtless  full  and  satis- 
£u$tory  enough  in  this  regard. 

After  this  manner,  in  laborings  and  journeyings — exposed  to 
trials  and  dangers— sorrowful  yet  rejoicing — he  lived  on  for  five 
years  of  faithful  service,  and  then  came  the  end.  The  account  of 
his  death  is  as  touching  as  it  is  simple.  He  had  at^nded  the 
American  Ambassador  and  his  suite,  as  an  interpreter,  on  their 
journey  to  Pekin.  The  weather  being  excessively  hot,  and  a  r^ 
cent  attendance  upon  his  friend  and  associate,  Rev.  William  Allen 
Macy,  during  the  trying  illness  which  ended  in  his  death,  having 
greatly  impaired  his  strength,  he  was  attacked  by^a  severe  sick- 
ness while  in  that  city.  The  only  hope  of  recovery  seemed  to  lie 
in 'his  removal  to  the  sea-coast,  a  wearisome  journey  of  several 
days  by  land  and  water.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unwear^d  kindness  of  his  attending  physician 
and  friends,  he  sank  away  rapidly,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the 
15th  of  August,  1859,  as  they  drew  near  the  sea,  and  as  he  was  re- 
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olining  in  his  t>alanqniD,  whioh  was  borne  by  mnles  over  the  rough 
road — in  the  interval  between  two  visits  of  his  physician,  and 
thus  without  the  presence  of  any  friend — ''  his  weary  spirit  took 
its  flight."  '*  He  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  all  unseen  and  unattend- 
ed, except  as  the  angels  came  to  bear  him  in  triumph  to  the  bosom 
of  his  God  and  Saviour."  Three  days  afterward — as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  convey  his  body  to  Shanghai — ^the  burial  service  was 
read  on  board  the  American  Ambassador's  vessel,  and  ^^  the  coffin, 
with  its  precious  freight,  was  reverently  passed  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  lowered  into  the  unfolding  waves  of  the  Oulf  of 
Piohili,  a  part  of  the  China  Sea,  there  to  rest  until  the  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead." 

**  Singular,  and  almost  prophetic,"  says  the  author,  ^  were  some 
lines  of  a  little  poem  written  by  Mr.  Aitchison  twelve  years  be- 
fore, entitled  *  the  Time  to  Diel*  It  consists  of  five  stanzas ;  we 
transcribe  only  the  last  two  : 

'  Bury  me  not  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  the  twilifrht  softly  fades  sway, 
When  a  deathlike  stillness  fills  the  air. 
And  goodness  kneels  at  the  place  of  prayer. 
Be  not  the  churchyard  my  plaoe  of  rest, 
Let  no  hallowed  dost  (aU  on  my  breast ; 
Where  sleep  my  &thers,  let  me  not  sleep, 
May  loTed  ones  over  my  grave  ne'er  weep. 

'  Bnt  let  me  die  at  the  midnight  hour, 
When  winds  howl  lond,  and  dark  oloods  low*r ; 
With  no  friend  near  to  close  my  fi^ed  eye, 
Or  bend  his  ear  for  my  last  faint  sigh. 
,  Let  no  speaking  marble  mark  the  spot, 

Where  *neath  the  clods  my  body  shall  rot; 
There  let  me  rest  from  earth's  toilsome  strife, 
Till  Ood  shall  wake  me  to  endless  life.' 

Not  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  as  we  have  seen,  but  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  his  body  sleeps  .and  waits  the  resurrection 
mom ;  and  so  his  lonely  wanderings  ceased,  and  his  happy  spirit  as- 
cended.to  the  loved  ones  gone  before,  to  that  blessed  Saviour  who 
had  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him  amid  all  the  trials  of  his  pil- 
grimage." "  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Aitchison,"  the  author  adds, 
'*  a  fitting  monument  was  raised  by  the  missionaries,  in  their  little 
cemetery  at  Shanghai,  telling  the  story  of  his  early  death.  Here 
the  beloved  and  lamented  Macy  was  buried,  and  over  his  grave  a 
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marble  shaft  had  been  erected  bj  his  Chinese  friends,  a  voluntary 
tribute  of  admiration  and  love  to  one  who  had  laid  down  his  life 
for  their  nation.  Beside  this  pillar,  and  like  it  in  shape,  was  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  Aitchison.  United  in  life,  in 
death  they  were  not  long  divided." 

The  work  which  William  Aitchison  did  during  those  five  years 
in  China,  so  far  as  its  present  manifest  results  are  concerned,  seems 
but  a  small  one.  He  had  made  but  the  first  beginnings,  and,  to 
human  eyes,  everything  which  he  accomplished  may,  at  an  early 
day,  seem  to  have  passed  away.  A  life  so  brief  and  so  near  the 
beginning  of  the  evangelizing  of  such  a  mighty  nation  must,  of 
necessity,  fade  out  of  view  in  the  present,  but  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that,  at  some  distant  period,  the  men  who  took  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  commenced  the  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands,  wiU  be  seen  to  have  done  the  noblest  work  of 
the  world's  history,  and  will  gain  the  honor  and  reward  of  those 
who  give  a  new  life  to  the  perishing  millions. 

We  have  written  of  this  little  volume  at  greater  length  than  the 
ordinary  reader  might  think  to  be  fitting,  but  we  have  done  so 
under  the  influence  of  the  memories  of  the  past.  We  lay  the 
book  aside  with  the  same  pleasant  memories  still  abiding  with  us 
— memories  of  many  with  whom,  in  various  ways,  our  thoughts 
of  the  past  are  linked.  But  over  the  graves  of  the  two  who  fell 
so  early  in  the  midst  of  their  work  in  China,  we  feel  that  not  only 
ourselves  but  many  of  our  readers,  who  knew  them  in  New 
Haven  years  ago,  may  well  linger  with  a  kindly  recollection  of 
what  they  were  in  other  days,  and  with  a  joyful  confidence  that 
they  are  now  in  the  fullness  of  that  more  beautiful  and  perfect  life, 
to  which  they  looked  forward,  and  for  which  so  wonderfully  God 
had  prepared  them. 

Life  of  Robbbt  Owbk.* — ^This  book  is  a  clear  and  well-written 
sketch  of  the  life  and  enterprises  of  the  very  remarkable  person 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  derive  from 
this  story  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  truth  that  it  is  not  circum- 
stances which  are  at  fault,  but  men  themselves — that  to  cure 
the  ills  of  life,  and  to  effect  the  greatly  needed  reforms  in  society, 
we  must  rely  upon  Christianity  to  renovate  the  heart.    In  prose- 

^  Life  of  Robert  Owen,  Philadelphia:  Ashmead  d  Eyans.  1866.  12mo. 
pp.  264. 
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cation  of  this  design,  the  anthor  gives  a  consecntive  account  of 
the  great  projects  to  which  Mr.  Owen  devoted  his  wealth,  his  zeal, 
and  his  energy,  never  abating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  till  the  end. 
The  story  is  remarkably  well  told,  and  a  very  clear  impression  is 
made  of  his  entire  public  career.  The  writer  doesinll  justice  toall 
Mr.  Owen's  excellent  characteristics,  but  never  forgets  to  incnlcate 
the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  his  failures.  We  think  that  perhaps 
the  impression  would  have  been  more  salutary  if  he  had  recognized 
more  distinctly  the  truth  that  Christianity  not  only  changes  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  also  of  itself  improves  their  circumstances,  and 
that  the  circumstances  thus  changed  for  the  better  will  react  with 
great  power  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  itself — ^that  neat- 
ness, thrift,  mutual  helpfulness,  charity,  condescension,  are  indirect- 
ly but  truly  the  appropriate  ^'  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  ou^ht  to  propose  to  itself  many  more  of  the 
physical  and  social  ameliorations  for  which  Owen  labored.  The 
book  is  very  well  prepared,  and  very  neatly  printed. 

HISOELLANBOUS. 

Across  thb  Continent.* — Perhaps  no  book  published  during 
the  year  will  be  read  by  more  persons  than  this,  in  which  Mr. 
Bowles  gives  an  account  of  the  "  Summer's  Journey  "  which  he 
made  last  year  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mormons,  and  the 
Pacific  States.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  an  interest  of 
some  kind  in  the  new  communities  which  are  so  rapidly  growing 
up  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  the  United  States  "  holds  there  the 
treasury  of  the  world."  We  feel  already,  and  are  to  feel  more 
and  more,  the  political  influence  of  those  far  Western  States. 
Grave  questions  are  coming  up  for  solution  with  regard  to  the 
Mormons.,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  future  as  a  nation  is  to 
be  materially  affected  by  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
mineral  resources  of  the  mining  States.  The  economist,  the  poli- 
tician, the  Christian  philanthropist,  are  all  looking  towards  the 
Pacific  with  hope  and  confidence.  This  book,  therefore,  cannot 
but  receive  more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  gives  the  most 
recent  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  on  the 

•  il(TOM  ikt  (7oii<t9MfU.  A  Summer's  Journey  to  the  Rocky  MountaiuB,  the 
Mormons,  and  the  Padfie  States,  with  Spiakir  Colfax.  By  Samukl  Bolus» 
Editor  of  the  Springfield  (Moss.)  Republican.  New  York:  Hurd  k  Hooghtoa. 
1866.    ISmo.    pp.  462.    New  Haven:  Jadd  At  White.    Price  |2. 
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Pacific  coaBt.  Mr.  Bowles  enjoyed  rare  advantages  for  seeing  all 
that  is  most  important,  and  for  forming  an  intelligent  opinion. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Speaker  Colfax  in  his  extended  tour  of  in- 
spection over  the  plains,  to  San  Francisco,  Oregon,  Puget's 
Sonnd,  and  Vanconver's  Island.  He  shows  himself  to  have  been 
an  active  and  shrewd  observer,  and  his  conclnsions  are  deserving 
of  high  respect,  though  in  some  of  his  statements  we  are  satisfied 
he  has  &llen  into  error.  He  is,  also,  manifestly  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  exaggeration ;  yet  he  is  buoyant,  hopeftil,  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  by  whom  he  was  received  as  an  honored 
guest.  The  space  at  our  command  forbids  us  to  give  even  the 
briefest  abstract  of  what  he  says  of  the  Mines,  the  Mormons,  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  Chinese ;  or  of  the  wonderful  natural  beauty 
of  the  mountains,  tlie  valleys,  the  solemn  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
the  majestic  rivers,  which  like  the  Columbia  vie  with  the  Missis- 
sippi in  length;  or  the  cataracts,  many  times  higher  than 
Niagara.  But  while  commending  the  book  so  highly,  we  must 
say  what  under  the  circumstances  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising,  that 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  very  open  to  criticism.  We  have 
rarely  read  a  book  written  in  such  slipshod  style  1  It  fairly 
smells  of  the  stage-coach !  The  greater  part  was  undoubtedly 
written  in  one;  and  we  marked,  till  we  were  tired,  passage  after 
passage  which  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  dislo- 
cated, as  is  was  being  put  on  paper,  by  some  unlucky  bounce  of 
the  coach  as  it  sank  and  rose  on  the  rough  roads  over  which  the' 
party  seem  to  have  been  whirled  at  break-neck  speed.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  book  did  not  receive  a  oareful  revision  after  the 
author  returned  to  New  England. 

Two  of  Mr.  Bowles's  anecdotes  we  cannot  forbear  transferring 
to  our  pages.  One  is  told  of  Senator  Nesmith  of  Oregon.  On 
going  ^*  to  Washington  and  seeing  the  august  Capitol,  and  the 
dignified  Senate,  he  wondered  how  he  came  to  be  sent  there ;  but 
after  being  there  a  few  weeks,  his  wonder  was  still  greater  how 
the  rest  of  them  got  there  !*'  The  second  is  told  of  Gren.  Fre- 
mont, as  illustrating  his  career  in  California,  and  especially  hb 
management  of  the  famous  Mariposa  Mines.  ^  Why,"  said  the 
General,  *'  When  I  came  to  California,  I  was  worth  nothing,  and 
now  I  owe  two  millions  of  dollars  I" 
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Agassiz*s  Gbabam  LacnrBBs.* — ^These  Lectaree  have  the 
following  titles: — I.  Foar  different  Plans  of  Struotare  among 
Animals.  11.  Relative  Standing  or  Oradation  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  III.  Remote  Antiquity  of  Animal  Life  as  shown  in 
the  Coral  Reefs.  lY.  Physical  History  of  the  Earth.— Mao  the 
Ultimate  Object  V.  Triple  Coincidence  in  the  Succession,  Gra- 
dation, and  Growth  of  Animals.  VI.  Evidence  of  an  Intelligent 
and  constantly  Creative  Mind  in  the  Plans  and  Variations  of 
Structure.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor  Agassiz's 
previous  writings,  this  volume  presents  little  that  is  new.  It 
shows  some  marks  of  incorrect  reporting  or  imperfect  revimon. 
The  author  stands,  as  formerly,  on  the  firm  ground  of  Theism. 
He  has  lost  none  of  his  energy  in  opposing  the  Darwinian  specu- 
lation. We  notice  the  volume  chiefly  to  point  out  a  few  etymo- 
logical errors,  which  deface,  however,  but  a  sin^  page  of  this  in* 
teresting  volume. 

On  page  89,  Professor  Agassis  illustrates  the  unity  of  tjpe 
under  variety  of  form  which  is  found  in  the  structure  of  animals, 
by  an  example  borrowed  from  the  science  of  language.  He 
traces  the  word  ''  father  "  through  various  languages,  and  explains 
the  different  tbrms  which  it  assumes,  e.  g.  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin, 
"pater,"  in  French,  "  p6re,"  in  Italian,  "padre,"  in  the  German, 
"  vater,"  by  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Grimm's  law,  and  which 
he  thus  defines :  "  It  is  found  that  the  hard  letters  are  the  older, 
and  that  they  have  gradually  softened  in  the  course  of  time. 
Thus  5,  p,  and  j^A,  which  are  equal  to  /  or  t;  in  pronunciation,  have 
succeeded  each  other  very  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  d^  f,  and 
thj  or  as  g,  k,  and  ch  ;  and  all  the  words  in  which  these  letters 
occur  among  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Southern  languages, 
have  at  later  periods  been  transformed  into  other  languages." 

The  utter  nonsense  of  this  last  sentence  is  doubtless  to  be 
charged  in  part  to  the  reporter,  and  not  altogether  to  the  lecturer; 
but  if  Grimm's  law  amounted  to  no  more  than  what  is  here  stated, 
both  the  merit  and  the  value  of  the  discovery  would  be  reduced  to 
a  small  fraction  of  what  they  actually  are.  Professor  Agassis 
makes  up  however  for  his  very  inadequate  and  incorrect  statement 


*  The  Strueiur$  of  Animal  Life,  Six  Leotares  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Mobic,  In  Jaonary  and  February,  1862.  By  Louu  Agamiz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  <fe  Ca    1866.    New  Haven :  Judd  <fe  White.    Price  $2.60. 
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of  the  law  by  extending  its  application  to  the  Italian  and  the 
French  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

He  continues,  ''If  I  were  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, I  might  go 
a  step  farther,  and  show  you  that  the  Hebrew  word  "bar6,'» 
(bara?)  (to  create,  to  make,  to  prepare),  is  the  same  as  the  word 
to  "bear"  (to  bring  forth) ;  and  that  here  again  we  have  the  root 
of  the  word  "pater"  (the  originator,  or  father) ;  and  still  further, 
that  a  host  of  derivations,  such  as  "  parent,*'  &c.,  are  brought 
into  this  association,  merely  undergoing  the  slight  change  of  outer 
form  or  intonation,  showing  the  genei-ic  connection  of  all  these 
words."  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  are,  not  furnished  the 
proofs  by  which  this  connection  is  established.  In  default  of  these 
we  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt  whether  it  really  exists. 
First,  the  Hebrew  "bara,"  the  original  signification  of  which  is 
to  cut,  to  fashion,  and  so  to  create,  is  identified  with  the  word  to 
"bear,"  (to  bring  forth,  and  also  to  carry).  The  resemblance  in  form 
and  meaning  is  not  so  striking  as  to  produce  an  irresistible  con- 
viction of  their  identity,  especially  when  we  consider  that  no 
sound  etymologist  would  attempt  to  trace  any  etymological  con- 
nection in  words  belonging  to  languages  so  remote  from  each 
other  as  those  of  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  families,  how 
close  soever  the  resemblance  in  other  respects.  Next,  we  have, 
in  "  bear,"  the  root  of  the  word  "  pater."  But  if  Professor 
Agassiz  had  taken  the  pains  to  trace  the  word  back  to  the  Latin, 
he  would  find  that  the  corresponding  form  is  fero  and  not  pater  / 
and  in  the  Sanscrit  the  roots  still  exist  in  the  separate  forms  of 
bfiar  and/><l  Again,  "  pater"  is  associated  with  "parent."  But 
**  parent "  is  from  the  Latin  pario^  and  has  no  connection  with 
either  of  the  preceding  forms. 

If  Professor  Agassiz  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  absurdity 
of  all  this,  there  would  be  more  of  forbearance,  in  the  future,  in  his 
treatment  of  those  early  naturalists  who  thought  the  Vhale  a  fish. 
Were  it  not  that  he  has  elsewhere  given  expression  to  views  on 
this  subject  equally  absurd,  we  might  suppose  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard the  so-called  science  of  language  as  capable  of  any  severer 
method,  and  was  covertly  ridiculing  its  claims  to  the  rank  of  a 
science. 

VOL.  xxv.  27 
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Whittieb'b  "  Snow-Bound.'** — Before  the  cold  weather  van- 
ishes and  the  fires  go  out  on  the — we  cannot  say  hearth-stone — ^in 
the  hot-air  furnaces  and  air-tight  stoves,  and  the  rest  of  the  on. 
poetical  substitutes  for  the  ancient  hearth-stone,  we  counsel  our 
friends  to  read — if  possible  aloud,  and  to  the  family  circle  in  the 
evening — this  charming  little  poem  of  Whittier.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  winter  evening  in  a  rural  part  of  New  England,  when  the 
family  are  shut  in  by  a  snow-storm,  and  of  the  path-cleaviog 
labors  of  the  day  following. 

"  All  day  the  heavy  meteor  fell; 

And  when  the  leoond  morning  ihone, 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 

On  nothing  we  conld  call  onr  own.** 

•  •  •  •  ^  • 

"  We  eat  the  eolid  whiienest  through. 
And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 
A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 
With  dazzling  crystal;  we  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  eave, 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave, 
With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers." 

There  are  passages  replete  with  pathos ;  and  the  whole  poem  is 
a  gem  of  its  kind.  Whittier's  verse  is  occasionally  unpolished, 
but  always  inspired  by  true  poetic  feeling. 

The  Works  op  EpiCTKrus^t — Epictetus,  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  was  a  freedman,  who  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy,  first  at 
Rome,  then  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  His  pupil,  Arrian,  compiled 
from  his  teachings  eight  books  of  commentaries,  of  which  four 
are  still  extant.  These  commentaries,  the  manual  {Encheiridion) 
which  is  brief,  and  a  few  fragments,  are  the  only  sources  of  oar 
knowledge  respecting  his  doctrine.  The  energy  and  excellence  of 
the  sentiments  which  he  uttered  upon  human  life  and  duty,  have 
rendered  these  works  attractive  to  thinking  men.  They  present 
an  ennobled  and  purified  form  of  the  philosophy  of  the  porch. 
The  present  volume  is  the  old  English  translation  of  Elizabeth 
Carter,  as  revised  by  Mr.  Higginson. 

*  "  iSfiow-feiMidL"  A  Winter  Idyl.  By  Jomr  Ouihliat  WHimn.  Boiton: 
Tioknor  A  Fields.    1866.    16mo.    New  Haven :  Judd  A  White.    Price  tlJ26. 

f  The  Work9  of  BpieUhu,  Consisting  of  his  Discourses  in  Four  Books^  the 
Encheiridion  and  Fragments.  A  translation  from  the  Greek,  based  on  that  of 
Elisabeth  Garter.  By  Tboiub  Wxhtwoetb  Hioontsoir.  Boston :  little.  Brown 
A.Co.    1866.    Plioat9.60. 
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Alden'b  Elbments  op  Intellectual  Philosopht.* — This  small 
Yolame  should  be  styled  studies  ia  Intellectual  Philosophy,  rather 
than  elements  of  the  science.  It  is  not  the  less  interesting  for 
that  reason,  though  it  may  not  be  so  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
teaching.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  remarks  upon  the  principal 
topics  with  which  the  science  of  the  mind  is  concerned,  arranged 
in  brief  chapters.  These  remarks  embrace  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant definitions,  with  many  sensible  and  acute  critical  observa- 
tions, suggested  by  the  defective  and  incorrect  statements  of  lead- 
ing philosophers.  Like  very  many  text-books  upon  this  subject, 
it  presupposes  that  the  reader  will  have  before  him  the  works  of 
the  authors  who  are  criticised,  or  that  the  few  sentences  which  are 
quoted  will  suffice  to  awaken  an  interest  in  their  opinions  and 
theories.  The  author  overlooks  the  circumstance  that  he  writes 
from  a  full  knowledge  of,  and  a  strong  interest  in  these  theories, 
while  his  readers  are  ordinarily  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  truths  to  which  these  theories  relate  to  enter  into  the 
import  of  the  questions  which  concern  them. 

The  author  has  read  extensively  the  leading  English  writers, 
and  some  of  his  criticisms  upon  Hamilton  and  others  do  great 
credit  to  his  acuteness.  The  style  of  the  work  is  lucid,  and  the 
illustrations  are  apt  and  enlivening.  In  the  hands  of  a  capable 
instructor,  it  might  be  a  serviceable  text-book.  To  the  student 
who  has  thought  and  read  somewhat  upon  the  science,  it  will 
prove  a  very  interesting  and  useful  volume. 

Massacruseits  Eoclbsiastical  LAW.f — This  work  is  one  of 
mach  value  to  Oongregationalists.  It  embraces  a  condensed,  but 
lucid,  survey  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  present  condition  of  the  law  in  that  State  is 
accurately  defined.  Abundant  references  are  made  to  legal  de- 
cisions, and  also  to  theological  reviews  and  other  writings,  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Every  page '  shows  great  careful- 
ness and  research.  The  author  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  a 
gentleman  whose  legal  lore  coexists  with  a  vein  of  humor,  which 

*  EUmmU  of  Jntelleeiual  PhUatophy,  By  Rev.  JoinEPH  Aldiv.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
late  President  of  Jefferson  College,  New  York.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Ck>. 
1866.     12 mo.  pp.  292.    New  Haven:  H.  0.  Peck. 

f  MaaaaehuietU  JSceiuiastieal  Law,  By  Edward  Buck,  of  the  Suffolk  Bar* 
Boston:    Goald  A  Lineoln.     1866.    New  Haven:  Jodddr White. 
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occasionally  sparkles  on  the  pages  of  this  sober  treatise.  We 
should  add  that  the  copious  indexes  increase  the  valae  of  this  vol- 
ame,  by  rendering  its  contents  fully  available. 

Lunt's  Obioin  of  the  Late  War.* — The  author  of  this  volume 
was  an  old  Whiji:,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
Democratic  ranks,  belbre  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  by  his  disgust 
at  those  political  movements  in  Massachusetts,  which  destroyed 
the  ascendency  of  *Hhe  ancient  and  honorable''  Whig  leaders,  and 
sent  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
never  forgiven  Massachusetts,  nor  the  United  States,  for  these  so- 
considered  political  mistakes,  and  the  movements  which  occasion- 
ed them.  Having  himself  committed  a  most  unfortunate  error,  he 
may,  perhaps,  have  never  forgiven  himself.  At  all  events,  he  has 
given  just  such  a  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  late  war,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  person  who  holds  the  position  described. 
It  is  very  different  in  many  respects  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  History 
of  his  own  administration,  and  it  introduces  a  great  number  of 
facts  which  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  notice.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  recital  of  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  Bay  State,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  author  finds  in  them  matter  for  much  bitter  reflec- 
tion, but  which  is  excused  by  him  by  the  consideration  that  the 
agitations  which  originated  in  Massachusetts  had  very  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  war.  The  most  discreditable  and  unworthy 
passage  in  the  volume  which  we  have  chanced  to  notice  is  the 
author's  estimate  of  President  Lincoln.  That  so  able  and  colti- 
vated  a  man  as  Mr.  Luut  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far 
misled  by  his  prejudices,  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln's  true 
greatness,  excites  in  us  far  more  pity  for  the  critic,  than  for  the 
person  whom  the  critic  fails  to  honor. 

Lbonabd  Scott's  Repbints  of  the  British  Periodicals.— 
American  readers  of  the  English  Revietl^s  did  not  need  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  six  years  to  teach  them  what  estimate  to  put  on 
the  Articles  in  which  American  affairs  were  discussed.  Still,  not- 
withstanding the  lessons  which  we  had  had,  there  was  some  natu- 

•  The  Origin  of  the  late  War :  traced  from  the  beginning  of  the  GongUtndon 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  Butee.  By  Gboroi  Lmir.  New  Yotk:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    1866.     ISmo.    pp.  491. 
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ral  indignation,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion, at  the  flippant  tone  which  they  adopted,  and  the  unfriendly 
and  disingenuous  spirit  which  they  hastened  to  manifest.  But  we 
soon  learned  what  to  expect ;  and  paid  very  little  attention  either 
to  their  criticisms,  or  oracular  prophecies;  except  when  some 
writer  more  than  usually  spiteful  awakened  a  hearty  laugh.  We 
believed  that  Right  and  Justice  would  succeed;  and  no  more 
allowed  the  sneers  of  English  sympathizers  with  rebellion  to 
diminish  the  affection  with  which  we  had  always  regarded 
England,  than  the  outrageous  abuse  of  Northern  copperheads  to 
afiect  our  love  for  our  own  native  land.  And  now  that  a  change 
is  perceptible  in  the  tone  of  some  of  the  magazines  which  so  short 
a  time  ago  heaped  abuse  upon  us,  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  animus  of  the  writers  is  changed  one  whit,  but  are  thankful 
that  we  can  enjoy  our  laugh  even  more  to  our  own  satisfaction 
than  before. 

As  a  rather  amusing,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  example  of  the 
change  to  whi/ch  we  refer,  we  place  upon  our  pages  two  extracts 
from  the  lucubrations  of  that  witty  contributor  to  Bktckvoood^s 
Magazine,  *' Cornelius  O'Dowd."  The  first  is  taken  from  the 
Number  for  January,  1865  ; — a  few  weeks  before  the  collapse  of 
the  rebellion : 

*' Another  canae  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  continuance  of  this 
Btrufi^gle — the  immense  notoriety  it  has  attracted  throoghont  the  world  to 
America  and  the  Americana.  These  people,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  found 
themselyes  an  object  of  European  interest  Up  to  this'  they  had  been  little 
known  as  a  people  at  this  side  of  the  AUantie.  A  rare  ingenuity  in  mechanical 
iovention,  and  a  very  curious  taste  in  drinks,  had  certainly  been  associated  with 
their  name ;  but  beyond  gun-stocks  and  gin-julepa^  sherrj-cobblers  and  India- 
rubber  boots,  they  had  not  been  supposed  to  have  conferred  much  on  humanity. 
To  become  suddenly  famous  as  a  great  military  nation  was  then  an  immense  bribe 
to  national  vanity.  Hitherto  it  was  their  boast  to  consume  more  paU  defoit  gtat^ 
more  champagne,  and  more  Parisian  finery,  than  any  other  people ;  but  what  if 
they  could  rival  France  in  glory  as  well  as  gluttony.    •    •     * 

"  Now,  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  Uiat  there  people  would  have  made 
peace  long  ago  if  we  had  not  given  them  so  much  of  our  attention  and  our  in- 
terest If,  instead  of  sending  out  our  own  graphic  correspondent  to  describe, 
and  our  artist  to  draw  them,  we  had  treated  the  whole  as  a  vulgar,  common- 
place row,  from  which  there  was  no  one  useful  lesson  to  be  learned,  moral 
or  military ; — had  we  ignored  them  in  our  journals,  and  forgotten  them  in  our 
leaders — had  the  public  speakers  of  our  platforms  omitted  all  their  dreary  lamen- 
tations over  *  fratricidal  conflict '  and  '  decimating  war,'  my  conviction  is,  the 
oombataots  would  have  been  chewing  the  cud  of  peace  together  two  years 
alnce. 
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**  Yon  made  a  ring  for  tiiem,  and  what  oonld  they  do  bnt  fight  t  Too  hacked 
this  one  against  that,  and  they  went  in  with  a  will,  only  too  prond  to  attract  so 
respectable  an  audience,  and  be  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  snch  a  weU-dreseed  eom- 
pany.  Had  yon  really  been  sincere,  yon  would  have  turned  your  backs  on  the 
performance.  Had  yon  felt  half  the  horror  you  pretend,  yon  would  have  gone 
home  and  declared  the  sight  too  disgusting  to  look  on.    *    *    * 

"  Ton  oannot  make  marshals  of  France  out  of  drab-eoated  Pliiladelphians  or 
pedantic  Bostonlans,  no  more  than  you  can  make  the  very  namea  of  their  battle- 
fields ring  in  verse. 

**  Think  of  Rancoons,  Little  lick,  Spottsylvania,  and  Fnnksrille,  and  ask  a 
Yankee  laureate  to  coamiemorate  them.  What  are  poets  to  do  with  Mnrfrees- 
borongh,  and  Bull's  Run,  and  Orange  Court  House,  redolent  as  they  are  of 
^liquoring  up  *  and  the  tobacco  quidT 

The  second  will  be  found  in  the  Number  for  Marob,  1866  : 

'*  America  dares  to  hold  language  to  France  that  all  Europe  combined  dare  not 
utter.  There's  no  denying  it;  there's  no  qualifying  it.  If  we  had  a  Oontineotal 
coalition  to  morrow,  we  could  not  venture  to  say  what  America  has  just  said. 
What  Minister,  of  Russia,  or  England,  or  Austria  would  say  to  the  French  Em- 
peror, '  We  were  thinking  of  something  elue  when  you  slipped  into  Savoy  and 
Nice  the  other  day ;  now  that  our  hands  are  Iree^  you'll  have  Jto  go  back  again.' 
We  are  famous  for  brave  words  in  our  Foreign  Office,  bnt  does  any  one  ezpeet 
tliat  such  a  message  as  this  will  ever  issue  from  Whitehall? 

"  We  would  no  more  provoke  the  Tuileries  by  an  insolent  dispatch,  than  we 
would  go  into  one  of  Van  Ambni^gh's  cages  and  kick  the  lion.  It  has  beoome  a 
sort  of  European  superstition  that  France  can  beat  every  one,  and  I  am  down- 
right grateful  to  the  Americans  that  they  don'i  believe  it 

'*  I  never  knew  I  liked  America  so  well  till  I  began  to  speculate  on  this  war. 
I  never  suspected  that  there  really  was  that  tie  of  kindred  which  joumaUsts  dis- 
parage by  that  false  adulation  they  deal  in.  I  hate  all  the  cant  of  '  oonainihip,' 
but  call  them  our  own  bone  and  blood ;  speak  of  them  as  people  who  have  the 
same  leading  traits  as  ourselves— steady,  determined,  untiring,  unyielding— 
taking  their  ahare  of  hard  knocks  to-day  with  a  fixed  reeoWe  to  pay  them  to- 
morrow ;  in  a  word,  of  that  stuff  that  makes  right  trusty  friends  and  very  terrible 
enemies.  Regard  them  in  this  Ught»  and  say,  if  a  war  should  break  out  between 
them  and  France,  what  side  would  yon  like  to  back.  I  say,  America.  I'd  lay  my 
head  on  the  issue." 

But  a  new  interest  will  be  awakened  this  year  in  the  British 
periodicals,  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  which  they  contain 
of  the  important  questions  respecting  Reform  which  are  now 
agitating  all  England.  The  leaders  of  the  Reform  party— some 
of  them — manifested  such  warm  interest  in  our  cause,  and  proved 
themselves  such  valuable  friends  in  the  day  of  our  adversities, 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  follow  them  with  our  sympathies  and  good 
wishes  in  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  now  involved. 
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The  Rebellion  Record. — Part  65  of  this  important  work  has 
been  issued  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  192  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
the  Record  is  broaght  down  to  June,  1862,  and  the  battles  of 
Cedar  Run,  Manassas,  Port  Republic,  and  Cross-Keys. 
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Article  I.— THE   RELATION  OF  THOUGHT   TO 
LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  a  qnestion  with  philologists  whether  thou|3;ht  can 
exist  independent  of  language.  The  mental  act  and  its  vocal 
sign  are  supposed  to  have  a  contemporary  origin.  The  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  its  symbol  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
soul  and  body.  Thought  is  the  soul  of  language,  and  possibly 
is,  in  all  cases,  indestructible ;  while  words  which  are  the' signs 
of  thought  are  subject  to  perpetual  change  and  decay.  The 
same  thought  does  not  always  occupy  the  same  abode,  but 
changes  its  residence  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the 
lapse  of  time.  Those  intellectual  notions  which,  apart  from  the 
pure  mathematics,  constitute  the  sum  of  human  learning,  are, 
from  age  to  age,  constantly  appearing  in  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Ideas,  therefore,  undergo  a  species  of  metempsychosis. 
They  assume  new  bodies,  when  those  which  they  at  first  inhab- 
ited become  too  strait  for  them.  Each  nation  has  its  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  ;  but  words,  in  each  succes- 
sive generation,  assume  new  shades  of  meaning,  or  become 
entirely  obsolete.  The  language  of  cultivated  people  differs 
from  that  of  its  infancy  as  much  as  the  mouth  of  a  majestic 
river  hemmed  in  by  embankments,  wharves,  and  warehouses, 
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and  bearing  upon  ite  bofiom  the  commerce  of  a  worid,  differs 
from  the  same  river  at  its  soarce,  where  the  tiny  streamlet 
might  be  turned  aside  by  the  foot  of  the  traveler. 

"  A  pebble  in  the  streemlet  ecMit, 

Hu  turned  the  oonrse  of  many  a  river ; 
A  dew-drop  on  the  baby  plant 
Has  wafped  the  giant  oak  foreTer." 

Sometimes  the  change  of  signification  in  the  words  of  a  nation 
is  only  partial.  The  tenement  of  the  original  thought  grows 
old  and  wears  the  marks  of  decay  or  disappears.  The  modifi- 
cation is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  hnman  form. 
Friends  who  have  not  met  for  many  years  often  become  ui- 
known  to  one  another.  If  they  associate  together  daily,  they 
are  not  conscious  of  the  effect  which  **  decay's  effacing  fingers" 
are  producing  every  hour  upon  their  physical  organizations. 
^<  Yetustas,"  says  Yarro,  ^^  pauca  non  depravat,  multa  tollit 
Quern  puemm  vidisti  formosam,  hunc  vides  deformem  in  se- 
necta.  Tertinm  seculnm  non  videt  eum  hominem,  quem  vidit 
primum."  Each  breathing  moment  writes  its  history  on  the 
features  of  every  living  being.  Thus,  by  slow  gradations,  the 
eye  looses  its  lustre,  the  hair  its  glossy  hue,  the  face  its 
kindling  glow,  the  form  its  youthful  elasticity,  and  the  whole 
constitution  at  length  betokens  a  speedy  dissolution.  Words 
have  a  similar  history.  Horace,  with  his  usual  beauty  and  felic- 
ity of  expression,  noted  the  growth  and  decay  of  language. 

**  As  when  the  forest,  with  the  bending  y ear. 
First  sheds  the  leaves  which  earUest  appear, 
So,  an  old  age  of  words  matnrely  dies. 
Others  new  bom  in  youth  and  vigor  rise." 

Bailly,  the  astronomer,  observes,  ''The  import  of  words 
changes  with  the  times ;  their  signification  enlarging  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Languages  are  every  moment  perish- 
ing in  detail  from  the  variations  introduced  by  custom ;  they 
grow  old  like  those  that  speak  them,  and  like  them  gradually 
alter  their  features  and  form."  Sometimes,  however,  the 
thought  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  its  outward  tabemade, 
and  lies  forever  entombed  in  its  own  abode.  Hence  a  dead 
language  is  not  inaptly  styled  ''  fossil  poetry,"  each  word  en- 
shrouding the  offspring  of  creative  imagination,  like  the  shields 
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of  thoee  minute  cruBtaceaB  whose  petrifactions  constitute  entire 
mountains ;  and  when  those  little  adamantine  shells  are  ground 
to  powder,  they  give  the  most  iM'illiant  polish  to  the  keenest 
Toledo  er  Damascus  blade.  So  the  words  of  departed  genius 
give  acumen  to  the  intellect  of  the  modem  student.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  witty  Boman  is  not  yet  gone,  who  playfully 
Bays: 

'*  Then  let  me  ahftrpen  othen,  as  the  hone 
Gives  edge  to  nuson,  though  itself  has  none," 

or  as  it  is  infinitely  better  expressed  in  the  original, 

"  Ergo  fiiDgar  yiee  ootie,  acutum 
Reddere  que  ferram  valet,  ezsors  ipse  secandi." 

It  is  wonderful  how  extensive  has  been  the  transmigration 
of  thought  in  onr  own  language,  and  yet  grammarians  give 
very  little  attention  to  the  fact.  Whole  libraries  have  been 
written  to  illustrate  the  dead  languages ;  sometimes  a  single 
Oreek  particle  is  made  the  theme  of  an  entire  volume ;  while 
a  majority  of  English  and  American  scholars  have  never  dar- 
ing their  course  of  education  been  taught,  nor  have  they 
paused  to  inquire  the  original  meaning  of  a  single  particle  in 
onr  native  tongue.  In  truth,  most  students  look  upon  preposi- 
tions, conjunctions,  and  articles,  as  convenient  hooks  and 
bands  to  unite  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences,  but  re- 
gard them  as  utterly  insignificant.  They  are  mere  expletives 
without  meaning.  About  once  in  a  century,  an  acute  critic 
like  John  Home  Tooke,  or  Dean  Trench,  makes  the  whole  lite- 
rary heavens  luminous  with  his  etymological  pyrotechnics  which 
are  gazed  at,  admired,  quoted,  eulogized,  and  then  forgotten. 
We  always  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  remote  and  obscure 
both  in  time  and  space  than  in  things  present  and  familiar. 
A  piece  of  mechanism  which  is  always  beneath  our  eye,  how- 
ever complicated  and  ingenious  it  may  be  in  construction, 
ceases  to  interest.  So  is  it  with  the  structure  and  signification 
of  the  speech  we  daily  use.  It  changes  upon  our  tongues,  and 
we  regard  it  as  immutable;  even  in  our  commonest  terms  a  new 
signification  has  frequently  supplanted  the  old ;  and  etymology 
gives  us  no  certain  clue  to  their  meaning.  The  paper  on  which 
we  write  carries  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  infant  Moses  was  cradled ;  and  while  we  write 
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the  name  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  we  are  reminded  that  an 
important  fact  in  his  history  is  incorporated  in  it.  Pliny 
affirms  that  the  bark  of  the  Egyptian  papyras  was  first  nsed 
for  mannscripts  after  the  founding  of  Alexandria.  •Prior  to 
this  date  men  wrote  npon  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  and  afterward 
upon  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  Sometimes  records  were  upon 
leaves  of  lead  rolled  up,  and  private  documents  were  made  of 
tablets  covered  with  linen  or  wax.  Our  volume,  too,  had  its 
origin  in  the  sheet  of  papyrus  or  parchment  which  was  rolled 
round  a  cylinder  like  a  modern  map,  for  preservation.  Our 
book  is  said  to  be  the  Anglo  Saxon  '^  boc/^  which  signifies  a 
beech.  The  wood  of  that  tree  was  used  for  the  old  Bunic  in- 
scriptions of  the  Gothic  nations.  Those  mysterious  characters 
called  '*  Eunes "  were  supposed  to  possess  magical  powers  to 
stop  a  sailing  vessel  or  flying  arrow,  to  excite  love  or  hate  or 
even  raise  the  dead.  Eude  nations  always  regard  written  rec- 
ords with  awe.  The  runes  were  craftily  employed  by  the  priest- 
hood to  increase  the  popular  superstition.  Eccleston,  in  his 
"  English  Antiquities,''  says  that  the  word  itself  means  secrecy. 
Other  critics  derive  it  fi'om  the  Teutonic  word  "  run  "  or  "  ru- 
na,"  which  means  a  furrow  or  line,  and  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  English  word  verse,  from  ^'  verto,"  to  turn,  because  when  a 
liue  of  poetry  was  read  or  scanned*  the  reader  turned  to  begin 
another.  The  Runic  inscriptions  were  cut  upon  stone  as  well 
as  wood.  "  Yery  good  specimens  of  Eunes  may  be  found  on 
a  pillar  at  Bewcastle,  and  a.  font  in  the  church  at  Bridekirk  in 
Cumberland.''  They  were  retained  by  the  Danes  and  Iceland- 
ers as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  letter  is  *'  staef,"  possibly  associated  with  the  staff  or  wand 
on  which  the  runes  were  cut  or  engraved.  Thus  our  ancestors 
converted  the  bark  of  trees  into  books ;  their  foliage  furnished 
us  with  leaves  and  their  branches  with  staves  or  letters.  The 
Bible,  that  book  of  books,  is  but  the  Greek  term  for  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree  which  was  of  old  employed  by  the  scribe.  When 
we  speak  of  an  author's  style  which,  a  French  critic  asserts,  is  the 
man  who  writes,  the  idea  suggested  is  infinitely  removed  from 
the  stylus  or  iron  graver  with  which  Eoman  gentlemen  wrote 
on  waxen  tablets.  We  denominate  the  best  authors  of  any  ape 
daesicB.    We  speak  of  a  classical  style  as  indicating  perfection 
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of  compoBition.  The  phrase  ^^  aactoreB  classici "  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  ^^  classes  '^  which  Servins  Talh'ns  instituted. 
He  divided  the  people  into  five  classes,  according  to  their 
wealth.  The  pauper  multitude  were  called  ^^  censi  capite  "  and 
were  without  political  influence.  They  were  also  called  "  prole- 
tarii,"  from  "proles,**  oflfepring,  as  though  their  chief  vocation 
was  to  multiply  the  poUsy  or  the  ol  f'oXXoi.  The  rich  and  noble 
only  possessed  property  and  power ;  and  the  ^*  comitia  cen- 
turiata"  were  called  to  vote  by  dasses,  according  to  their  wealth ; 
hence  it  was  an  honor,  as  in  modem  society  and  in  colleges,  to 
belong  to  the  upper  classes.  The  century  first  called  to  vote 
was  named  ^^  prcBrogativa?^  It  was  natural  that  this  term, 
"  classic,"  should  be  trassferred  to  those  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  richest  in  intellectual  stores,  and  enjoyed  the  prerogative 
of  superior  scholarship.  The  men  who  robbed  these  original 
authors  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  as  the  Boman  poetaster 
did  Virgil,  were  called  "  plagiarii."  This  word  was  at  first 
applied  to  kidnappers  who  were  punished  with  blows  and  were 
regarded  as  a  species  of  legal  whipping  posts  upon  which  the 
lictors  might  break  up  their  fasces.  Then  it  was  employed  to 
describe  those  who  stole  other  men*s  thoughts  or  claimed  to  be 
the  authors  of  books  which  they  never  wrote.  So  the  English 
word  "  plagiary "  is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Greek 
cXti/i),  a  blow.  Plague,  with  a  very  difiEerent  meaning,  is  ft*om 
the  same  root.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "  Defense  of  Poesy,*' 
says :  "  Among  the  Romans,  a  poet  was  called  vatee^  which  is 
a  diviner,  foreseer,  or  prophet,  as  by  his  conjoined  woT^^vaticvnr 
itun  and  vatidnari  is  manifest ;  so  heavenly  a  title  did  that  ex- 
cellent people  bestow  on  this  heart-ravishing  knowledge." 
[The  Vatican  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  same  source, 
because  the  hill  on  which  the  papal  palace  stands  was  once  the 
seat  of  Etruscan  divination.]  "  And,"  says  the  same  author, 
^^  so  far  were,  they  carried  in  to  the  admiration  thereof  that  they 
thought  in  the  changeable  hitting  upon  any  such  verses,  great 
foretokens  of  their  following  fortunes  were  placed,  whereupon 
grew  the  word  of  Sortee  VirgUiancBj  when  by  sudden  opening 
VirgiPs  book,  they  lighted  upon  some  verse,  as  it  is  reported 
by  many,  whereof  the  histories  of  the  emperor's  lives  are  ftill* 
Although  it  were  a  very  vain  and  godless  superstition ;  as  also 
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it  was  to  think  spirits  were  commanded  by  such  verses ;  where- 
upon this  word  charms  derived  from  carmina  cometh,  so  yet 
serveth  to  show  the  great  reverence  those  wits  were  held  in, 
since  both  the  oracles  of  Delphos  and  the  Sybil's  prophecies 
were  wholly  delivered  in  verses."  '*One  generation  [of 
thonghts]  passeth  and  another  cometh."  The  Nestor  of  to-day 
looks  npon  the  very  houses  which  were  familiar  to  his  eye  in 
childhood,  but  the  occupants  are  changed.  He  has  become 
a  stranger  in  the  home  of  his  youth.  He  has  outlived  his  com- 
panions and  himself,  l^e  advancing  age  u<ses  a  new  dialect 
or  gives  to  the  old  new  significancy.  The  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  seen  upon  the  printed  page,  but  strange  thoughts 
dwell  in  them.  The  progress  of  time  and  events  modifies  the 
meaning  of  the  most  common  terms  in  our  language ;  and  ety- 
mology ceases  to  be  a  guide  in  defining  them.  If  a  man  should 
date  his  epistle  on  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  Anno  Domini  1861,  he 
lUeraUy  recognizes  the  worship  (worth-ship)  of  the  German 
Thor,  the  Roman  Janus,  and  the  Saviour  of  lost  men.  The  day 
and  the  month  were  sacred  to  heathen  divinities;  the  era, 
from  which  he  dates,  announces  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  Ood 
who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  those  very  "  devils  "  which 
the  Gentiles  worshiped.  If  a  traveler  commence  his  journey 
(originally  a  day's  march,  from  dies)  on  Tuesday  in  the  month 
of  March,  he  may  be  seeking  to  propitiate  X^isco,  the  guardian 
god  of  the  old  Germans,  or  Mars,  the  bloody  founder  of  the 
Soman  state.  To  avoid  such  idolatry  the  Quaker  designates  the 
month  and  the  day  by  numerals,  and  the  very  devout  Puseyite 
christens  anew  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year. 
The  following  advertisement  of  a  new  prayer  book  appeared 
not  long  since  in  **  The  English  Churchman."  "  This  work  will 
be  brought  out  regularly  at  F.  Gilmour's,  High  Street,  Samm, 
every  Ascension  day  (heathenishly  called  Thursday),  and  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and  Oxford  booksellers  every 
Passion  day,  dedicated  by  all  Protestants  to  the  heathen  god- 
dess, Friga."  Such  persons  understand  the  potency  of  names 
as  well  as  places  in  perpetuating  a  creed.  The  faithful  will 
often  worship  the  shrine  after  the  god  has  departed.  That 
sturdy  iconoclast,  John  Knox,  advocates  the  extermination  of 
both.     His  motto  was:    *'Pull   down    the  nests,   and   the 
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rooks  will  fly  away."  Destroy  the  people's  reverence  for 
forms  of  worship  and  forms  of  speeeh^  and  the  Puseyite's  occu- 
pation is  gone.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  JXeview  in  the  num- 
ber for  October,  1868,  speaking  of  this  class  of  medieval  fossils, 
says:  ^^  Who  does  not  recognize  when  he  meets  them,  in  the 
railway  or  the  street,  the  clipped  shirt  collar,  the  stiff  and  tie- 
less  neckcloth,  the  M.  B.  coat  and  cassock  waistcoat,  the  crop- 
ped hair  and  the  un whiskered  cheek!  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  wearer  of  this  costame  will  talk  of  the  Holy  Altar, 
and  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  of  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  Saint 
Alphonso  Liguori  ?  And  that  he  will  date  his  letters  on  the 
eve  of  Saint  Chad,  or  the  morrow  of  Saint  Martin?  Who 
has  not  seen  the  youthfcd  Presbyter  bowing  to  the  altar  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  people  t  Who  has  not  heard  him  in- 
toning the  prayers  and  preaching  in  the  surplice  on  the  holy 
obedience  due  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy!  *  *  *  *  # 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  gaudy  furniture  of  bis  church,  the 
tippeted  altar,  the  candles  blazing  at  noonday,  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  changing  their  colors  with  feast  or  fast,  the  medieval 
emblems  embroidered  on  the  altar  cloth  ?" 

In  church,  as  in  battle,  the  eyes  are  first  smitten.  The 
Catholics  understood  this  principle  and  availed  themselves  of 
it,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  the  conversion  of  barbarian  nations. 
They  fixed  their  attention  and  elicited  their  interest  by  magnifi- 
cent cathedrals  with  splendid  adomings,  by  gorgeous  shows, 
pomps,  and  processions.  They  substituted  Christian  for  heathen 
festivals,  and  gave  new  names  to  holy  days  and  sacred  places. 
They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  baptizing  anew  the  days  of 
the  week  and  the  names  of  the  months.  '*Thu8,"  said  the 
venerable  Fuller,  **  we  see  the  whole  week  bespattered  with 
Saxon  idols,  whose  pagan  gods  were  the  godfathers  of  the  days. 
This  same  zealot  may  behold  as  the  object  of  necessary  refor- 
mation, designing  to  have  the  days  of  the  week  new  dipt  and 
called  after  other  names.  Though  indeed  this  supposed  scan- 
dal will  not  offend  the  wise,  as  beneath  their  notice,  and  cannot 
offend  the  ignorant  as  above  their  knowledge."  Sydney  Smith 
in  ridicule  of  the  theological  fopperies  of  the  Tractarians  used  to 
date  his  letters  on  "  Washing-day,"  or  ''  The  Eve  of  Ironing- 
day."    The  Komans,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  re- 
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taining  their  love  of  astrology,  named  each  day  of  the  week 
from  the  heavenly  body  which  was  sappoaed  to  rale  its  first 
hour.  The  French  still  preserve  sobstantially  the  same  names. 
Sunday,  dies  solis,  also  dies  Dominions,  or  the  Lord's  day,  is 
Dima/nchs;  Monday,  dies  Innae,  Zundi;  Tuesday,  dies  Mar- 
tis,  Jfardi;  Wedn^ay,  dies  Mercurii,  Mercredi;  Thursday, 
dies  Jovis,  Jeudi  ;  Friday,  dies  Yeneris,  Vendredi  ;  Saturday, 
dies  Satumi,  Samedi.  The  Babylonians^  the  inventors  of 
astrology,  first  designated  the  days  of  the  week  by  the  names 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  were  supposed  to  rule  them.  The 
Arabs  who,  also,  measured  time  by  weeks,  distinguished  days 
by  numbers.  The  Jews  gave  name  to  no  day  but  the  Sabbath. 
We,  also,  have  in  our  language  some  other  traces  of  Ghaldfean 
lore.  We  speak  of  a  man  of  Mercurial,  Martial,  Saturnine,  or 
Jovial  temperament,  without  reviving  the  worship  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  or  assuming  that  he  was  born  when  the  planet  Mer- 
cury, Mars,  Saturn,  or  Jupiter,  was  in  the  ascendant.  Here 
mythology,  astrology,  and  philology  meet  and  embrace  one 
another  in  loving  fellowship.  We  have  the  temples  which 
different  divinities  have  successively  occupied ;  but  new  eons 
are  now  enshrined  in  their  places.  The  process  by  which  a 
secondary  meaning  gradually  steals  into  the  abode  of  an  old 
thought  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  Latin  word  '*  fastus,"  de- 
rived probably  from  the  Greek  root,  pAoxu^  ^iifjij,  Istiu,  fori. 
Applied  as  a  descriptive  epithet  to  dies,  it  indicated  the  right 
to  speak  or  plead,  in  the  courts,  on  that  day.  Its  plural  ^^  fasti " 
was  a  calendar  or  record  of  festivals,  courts,  and  holydays. 
With  "  w^"  prefixed,  ^^  nefasttts^^  denoted  an  inauspicious  day, 
one  when  business  could  not  be  transacted,  when  the  courts 
were  closed.  Unlucky  days  were  *'  nefasti."  They  were  un- 
lucky because  the  gods  were  angry.  Ovid  says,  speaking  of 
days : 

**  nia  nefiutua  erit  p«r  qaem  trU  verbA  silentiir, 
Fastiis  erit  per  quem  lege  Hcebit  e^** 

The  three  legal  terms  alluded  to,  which  could  not  be  uttered, 
on  a  dies  netastus,  were  ''do,*'  "dico,''  and  "addico."  The 
same  epithet,  nefastiy  applied  to  men,  denoted  the  highest 
criminality.  ''  Fatum  "  from  the  same  root  was  originally  a 
simple  utterance ;  used  with  reference  to  the  gods,  an  oracle, 
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lastly, /o^,  which  is  alinoet  infinitely  removed  from  mere 
speech.  Possibly  ^^  fanum,"  a  consecrated  place,  may  be  from 
"fandum,"  hence  "pro-fani"  applied  to  those  who  stood 
before  the  holy  place,  the  uninvited  whose  bad  morals  ex- 
cluded them.  As  our  ideas  enlarge,  the  names  we  give  them, 
also,  expand.  All  men,  in  all  ages,  have  gazed  upon  the  same 
firmament.  The  Cbaldeean  shepherd,  the  Hebrew  seer,  and  the 
Christian  astronomer,  have  bnt  little  in  common  in  their  no- 
tions of  the  stars.  David's  piety  was  kindled  almost  into  ec- 
stasy when  he  sang,  in  matchless  strains : — ^'  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy 
work."  What  intensity  of  meaning  has  been  added  to  these 
very  words  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  1  To  the 
armed  eye  of  a  Kewton,  a  Laplace,  or  a  Hershell,  the  constel- 
lations are  not  the  same  objects  which  the  ChaldsBan  shepherds 
named  or  the  Hebrew  king  admired.  The  names  remain,  bat 
a  new  soul  dwells  in  them. 

No  terms  in  our  language  are  more  familiar  to  us  than 
"  heaven,"  "  earth,"  and  "  hell ; "  but  if  we  seek  for  the  primi- 
tive signification  of  these  words,  we  find  it  has  little  afSuity 
with  our  present  definitions  of  them.  Heaven  is  said  to  be  the 
perfect  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  "  heaf-an  "  or  "  heaf- 
ian,"  English  to  heave,  to  raise,  or  elevate.  Hence,  heaven  is 
something  heaved  or  hoven  up.  An  pld  writer  says : — ^'  The 
name  hean)eny  albeit  it  was  of  onr  ancestors  written  heofen^ 
yet  carried  it  like  sense  or  signification,  as  now  it  doth,  being 
as  much  as  to  say  as  hea/ven  or  heaved  up,  to  wit : — ^The  place 
that  is  elevated."  The  rude  notion  here  presented  resembles 
that  which  is  ascribed^  by  some  critics,  to  the  old  Hebrews. 
Their  firmament,  say  they,  was  an  elevated  solid  expanse, 
resting  on  pillars  and  having  windows  which  were  providen- 
tially opened  to  let  down  the  waters  that  were  ^^  above  the 
firmament."  Earth  is  derived  by  Home  Tooke,  from  the 
Gothic  **  er-ian "  to  eare  or  plow.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
third  person  singular  of  that  verb  which,  by  a  change  from 
"heeareth,"  to  '*^a^  which  ie  eared^^  or  that  which  one 
eareth  or  ploweth,  becomes  our  modem  word,  earth.  An  old 
version  of  I.  Cor.  ix.  10,  reads :  "  He  that  erith,  owith  to  ere 
in  hope."    Shakespeare  makes  Richard  H.  say : 
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"  That  power  I  luTe,  diKiMurge;  and  let  them  go 
To  Mr  the  laod,  that  hath  tome  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none." 

The  above  deriviation  is  analogous  to  other  English  words  with 
the  same  termination :  as  sloth,  that  which  sloweth ;  strength, 
that  which  stringeth ;  growth,  that  which  groweth ;  smith, 
one  that  smiteth.  So  the  ordinal  numbers^are  probably  formed 
as  ^^  tenth  "  that  which  ten--eth,  or  maketh  ten.  How  nnlike 
was  the  primitive  idea  of  earth  as  simply  a  place  of  culture  or 
tillage,  from  the  globe  we  inhabit, — ^the  planet  (or  wanderer) 
that  annually  makes  its  circuit  around  the  sun.  The  words, 
hell,  hill,  hole,  hall,  and  hull,  are  said  to  be  from  the  same  root^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "  hel-an,'*  Gkrman  "huUen,"  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal. ^'  Hell  is  that  which  is  covered  over,  that  is  to  say,  hid- 
den or  covered  in  low  obscurity." 

The  name  of  a  thing  includes  all  the  known  properties  of  it, 
when  the  name  is  first  imposed.  With  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge,  the  original  signification  becomes  so  expanded  as  to 
lose  its  identity  or  entirely  disappears  and  gives  place  to  a  suc- 
cessor. When  a  nation  changes  its  religion,  all  sacred  terms 
at  once  assume  new  force.  When  the  God  of  Revelation  se- 
lected the  Oreek  tongue  to  be  the  medium  of  his  communica- 
tions to  men,  all  the  words  of  that  language  expressive  of  re- 
ligions ideas  were  suddenly  regenerated  and  received  new  life. 
The  heaven  of  the  Greeks  was  a  concave  hemisphere  resting 
on  the  verge  of  the  earth,  with  an  opening  in  it  through  which 
the  peak  of  Olympus  stretched  upward  into  pure  ether. 
Ou^ov^  was,  also,  used  for  Olympus,  the  seat  of  the  gods  and 
for  the  welkin  or  atmosphere  in  which  birds  fly.  The  same 
word  uttered  or  written  by  a  Christian  represented  the  abode 
of  God  and  all  holy  intelligences,  a  place  of  unspeakable  glory, 
purity,  and  bliss.  The  gods  worshiped  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
best  estate  were  but  little  superior  to  their  living  heroes.  They 
were  subject  to  like  passions  and  enjoyed  the  same  pleasures. 
In  the  darkest  phases  of  their  character,  they  fell  below  the 
standard  of  their  best  worshipers.  In  this  view,  Pope  calls 
them: 

'*  Oode  partial,  ohangeful,  pasdonate,  nnjoat, 
Whoee  attribntee  were  rage,  reTenge,  and  loat" 
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The  name  which  they  individnallj  bore  was  adopted  by 
inspired  apoBtles  to  represent  Him  who  is  ^^  of  pnrer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,"  who  is  said  to  be  both  "  light "  and  '*  love." 
How  completely  has  the  Greek  word  68^3  been  vacated  of  its 
original  meaning  and  filled  with  the  idea  of  ^^  Him  who  inhab- 
ited eternity ! "  On  the  other  hand  the  Greek  demons  had  but 
little  in  common  with  the  devils  of  the  Scripture.  Some  of  them 
were  benevolent,  some  merely  passionate,  fickle,  and  restless ; 
others,  dark,  nnpropitious,  or  positively  mischievoas.  Ko  one 
of  them  could  with  any  propriety  represent  "  the  tall  archangel 
ruined "  of  Milton,  or  the  Apollyon  of  the  Revelator.  The 
xaixk  Saijtuv  or  evil  demon  of  the  tragedians  is  never  the  ^ia/3oXo( 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  mighty  deceiver,  the  dwndereih  of 
his  brethren,  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  but  rather  an 
avenging  angel  to  doom  with  curses,  or  inflict  penalties.  The 
word  dai'fAuir  is  often  derived  from  ^ai'u,  to  divide  or  to  distribute ; 
hence  the  demons  alloted  the  destinies  of  men,  whether  good 
or  bad,  and  were  regarded  as  benevolent  or  malevolent  according 
to  the  portions  they  brought.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  both 
ascribed  envy  and  malignity,  at  times,  to  the  best  of  their  dei- 
ties. .£schylus  says,  ro  4mv  ^^ov^pov,  the  deity  is  envious.  Juve- 
nal uses  the  phrase  "malignis  numinibns,"  and  says  that  the 
jealous  gods  sometimes  overturn  whole  families  at  their  own 
request.  They  grant  the  prayers  of  men  to  their  hurt,  because 
they  hate  them.  The  names  which  such  divinities  bore  re- 
ceived new  significance  when  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
They  were  compelled  to  do  service  in  another  station  and  to 
be  the  symbols  of  other  and  higher  thoughts.  The  old  de- 
mons went  out  of  their  abode  and  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  they  entered  in  and  dwelt  there.  ^^  It  is  interesting," 
says  an  English  critic,  to  watch  the  transit  of  the  classical  into 
the  romantic  fable; — to  see  Jason  and  Medea  reappear  as 
knight  and  sage  princess ;  to  find  the  fates  transformed  into 
demons  keeping  watch  over  Proserpine,  and  to  recognize  Cer 
berus  in  that  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high,  who  guards  the 
melancholy  castle  of  king  Pluto.  It  is  yet  more  so  in  the  high 
provinces  of  thought,  to  trace  the  transmigration  of  error  or 
truth  into  forms  familiar  to  a  later  eye,  and  to  observe  the  re- 
sumption, as  in  a  new  element,  of  conflicts  apparently  decided 
long  since."    The  classic  passes  into  the  romantic ;  from  Bo- 
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man,  the  first  symbol  of  strength,  power,  and  dnrability,  comes 
romantic,  now  the  most  expressive  term  for  that  which  is 
strange,  fanciful,  and  improbable.  The  change  which  time 
has  wroaght  in  the  word  *^  asylum,"  is  equally  striking.  It 
is  derived  from  *^  a "  privitive,  and  ^uXou,  to  draw,  indicating 
that  it  was  unlawftil  to  drag  from  the  altar  the  man  who  had 
sought  shelter  there  from  his  pursuers.  The  person  who  thus 
sought  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  was  usually  a  criminal ;  his 
heart  was  laden  with  guilt  and  his  hands  defiled  with  blood. 
The  design  of  such  a  r^ulation,  as  under  the  Mosaic  code, 
was  doubtless  to  protect  those  who  had  accidently  committed 
manslaughter  or  those  who  were  unjustly  accused  ;^ut  the 
vilest  felons,  traitors,  and  murderers  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  which  religion  secured  to  the  innocent.  In  modem 
times,  guilt  does  not  seek  an  asylum,  but  virtuous  poverty  and 
hopeless  sorrow.  The  poor,  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  insane  are 
the  inmates  of  Christian  asylums.  The  gospel  has  converted 
the  very  haunts  of  crime  into  retreats  for  the  wretched.  Here, 
too,  the  old  temple  remains,  but  a  new  divinity  presides  in  it 
*'  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them." 

"  The  primal  daties  shiDe  aloffc  like  sUn, 
The  eharitlee  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bleea» 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  ci  man,  Uke  flowers." 

Beligion  itself  has  a  new  soul.  It  was  in  the  Latin  tongue 
(from  re  and  ligo)  a  binding  again,  an  attempt  to  rebind  and 
restrain  the  natural  conscience  by  such  feeble  sanctions  as  their 
mythology  afforded.  Religion  now  performs  a  higher  and  ho- 
lier oflSce.  It  binds  again  the  lost  sinner  to  "  the  Father  of 
light,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift." 
It  begets  in  the  heart  a  new  aUegianee  and  attaches  the  soul 
in  willing  homage  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  kings.  Such 
is  the  binding^  the  obligation  to  obedience  which  the  gospel 
creates.  Cicero  gives  a  different  etymology  to  this  word.  In 
his  treatise  "  de  Natura  Deorum  "  he  introduces  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors in  the  dialogue,  saying :  '^  Those  who  diligently 
perused  and,  as  we  may  say,  read  or  practiced  over  again 
all  the  duties  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called 
reUgiod^  religious,  from  rdegendo^  reading  over  or  practicing, 
as  elegantes  ex  etigendo^  from   choosing  or  making  a  good 
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choice ;  dUigenteaeoD  dUigendo  from  attending  to  what  we  love." 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  there 
ifl  no  theme  of  hmnan  diBconrae,  in  which  the  meaning  of  words 
so  often  escapes  or  yields  to  a  new  sense  as  in  religion.  Every 
sect  has  its  shibboleth,  its  distinctive  symbols,  and  technical 
terms.  All  parties  employ  the  langnage  of  the  Bible,  but  each 
attaches  a  peculiar  meaning  to  its  words.  Men  who  differ,  toto 
ccdo^  in  their  creed,  still  use  the  same  terms  to  express  their 
belief.  The  most  ^^  liberal "  neologist,  who  places  all  religions 
upon  the  same  level,  who  classes  Plato  with  Paul  as  inspired 
men,  nevertheless  styles  himself  a  Christian,  and  employs  the 
language  of  the  Bible  to  enforce  his  logic.  ^^  Belief,"  says  Mr. 
Emerson,  "  consists  in  accepting  the  affirmations  of  the  soul ; 
unbelief  in  denying  them."  Hence  every  man's  belief  is  his 
truth,  and  belief  is  '^  constitutional ; "  sin  is  a  ^^  defect,"  but  not 
at  all  subversive  of  the  sinner's  truth  or  faith.  We  make  our 
own  religion ;  create  our  own  God,  and  decide  our  own  des- 
tiDy.  Ood  is  the  Saxon  word  ^^  good  "  and  that  is  only  good  to 
each  man  which  he  esteems  to  be  so.  We  may,  therefore,  take 
Home  Tooke's  theory  for  our  guide.  He  says :  '*  Tkub,  as  we 
now  write  it,  or  tbew,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  means  simply 
and  merely  that  which  is  tbowed.  And  instead  of  its  being 
a  rare  commodity  on  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  TBUTH  in  the  world.  That  every  man  in  his  communi- 
cation with  others  should  speak  that  which  hexBOWETH  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  if 
we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises  bestowed 
upon  TRUTH.  But  truth  supposes  mankind,  for  whom  and  by 
whom  alone  the  word  is  formed  and  to  whom  alone  the  word  is 
applicable  K  no  man,  no  tbuth.  There  is,  therefore^  no  such 
thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  Truth  ;  unless  man- 
kind, 9uch  as  they  are  at  present^  be,  also,  eternal,  immutable, 
and  everlasting.  Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  and 
yet  both  speak  the  truth;  for  the  truth  of  one  person  may  be 
opposite  to  the  truth  of  another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a 
vice  as  well  as  a  virtue;  for  there  are  many  occasions  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  spoken."  Butler  was,  therefore,  no  satirist 
when  he  said : 

"For  breaking  an  oath  and  lying 
Ib  bat  a  kind  of  self-denying." 
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The  same  holds  true  (or,  in  Tooke's  langaage  is  trowed  <»r 
thought  by  him)  ofjtcetiee  and  right.  He  eteys :  ^'  Rioirr  is  no 
other  than  'RBcrt-um  {regitum)  the  past  participle  of  the  Latin 
verb  regere.  Whence  in  Italian  yon  have  RiUo;  from  drigerty 
Dmmo,  Dttnro ;  whence  the  French  have  their  ancient  dbokt 
and  their  modem  dboff,  being  no  other  than  the  past  participle 
directum.^^  Juet^  in  the  same  manner  is  formed  from  jvbere^ 
in  the  participle  ^W^um.  The  etymologies  may  be  correct,  bnt 
the  inferences  derived  from  them  are  monstrous.  Literally 
interpreted  a  rt^A^  conduct  is  that  which  is  regally  ordered ;  ^^  a 
just  man  is  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be,  qui  leges  Jurague 
eervatj  who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  laid  down  and 
commanded.^^  The  law  is  that  which  is  lend  down ;  the  right 
hand  is  that  which  by  education  we  are  ordered  to  use ;  and 
the  other  is  simply  leaved  or  left.  Of  course  right  and  justice 
must  vary  with  the  authority  which  orders  and  commands. 
What  is  rightj  juet^  and  t/rue^  to-day,  may  be  wrong^  unjuetj 
hndfaleey  to-morrow.  Says  Mr.  Emerson :  ^^That  which  I  call 
right  or  goodness  is  the  choice  of  my  constitution ;  and  that 
which  I  call  heaven,  and  inwardly  aspire  after,  is  the  state  or 
circumstance  desirable  to  my  constitqtion."  Man  is,  therefore, 
not  only  a  law  unto  himself,  bnt  he  is  his  own  lawgiver.  GU>d, 
like  his  works,  has  an  inconstant  noUure^  which  term,  as  Cole- 
ridge defines  it  from  the  Latin  "  naturae^'*  is  "  that  which  is 
about  to  be  bom."  In  this  pantheistic  sense,  God  is  ever  he- 
coming  or  developing  into  visible  creation.  He  is  consequently 
impersonal  or  ^^  the  ever  streaming  immanence  of  the  spirit  in 
matter,'^  a  mere  anima  mundiy  or  blind,  unconscious,  energy 
like  the  law  of  gravitation.  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  work  entitled 
^^  Nature  and  the  Supernatural "  borrows  the  definition  of 
Coleridge.  Dr.  Hickok  in  his  '^  Bational  Cosmology  "  adopts 
it.  This  idea  pervades  the  reasoning  of  both  authors.  Admit- 
ting that  "  natura  "  is  derived  from  "  naturos,"  the  abstract 
noun,  even  in  Latin,  soon  lost  all  relation  to  friturity.  Instead 
of  denoting  the  flux  and  progress  of  things  in  process  of  devd- 
opment,  it  rather  indicated  their  fixed  and  permanent  con- 
stitution. When  Cicero  says,  '^  mundum  natura  admvnistrari^^ 
he  doubtless  refers  to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse.   When  Horace,  using  the  word  in  a  moral  sense,  says, 
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"  Natnram  expellaB  fiirca,  tamen  usque  recurret/'  he  mani- 
festlj  refers  to  the  ''  bent "  of  oar  disposition,  which  now  is^ 
and  is  not  '^  about  to  be  "  other  than  it  is.  To  live  according 
to  nature,  as  the  old  Stoics  taught,  is  to  obey  her  immutable 
laws.  Her  teaching,  then,  is  consentaneous  with  the  highest 
wisdom.  JuTenal  says,  ^'Knnquam  aUnd  Natura,  aliud 
Sapientia  dicit"  Jf  6od  and  the  Universe  are  identical,  as 
the  pantheists  teach,  he  is,  of  course,  subject  to  change.  He 
becomes  personal  and  conscious  only  in  man  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  earthly  existence.  "  All  this  deep  power  in 
which  we  exist,''  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  and  whose  beatitude  is 
all  accessible  to  us,  is  not  only  self-sufficing  and  perfect  in 
every  hour,  but  the  act  of  seeing  and  the  thing  seen,  the  seer 
and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  the  object  are  one."  *  * 
^^  All  mind  is  one."  Death,  of  course,  is  an  absorption  into 
the  infinite  and  absolute.  Bliss,  as  the  Yedas  also  teach,  is 
unconsciousness;  hence  this  "profound  thinker"  arrives  at 
the  startling  conclusion  that  '*  man,  though  in  brothels  or  jails, 
or  on  gibbets,  is  on  his  way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true." 
Such  men  are  called  philosophers  and  reformers !  Such  jaigoui 
such  miserable  sophistry,  is  called  wisdom !  In  the  end,  sin 
and  holiness,  truth  and  falsehood,  Ood  and  Nature,  are  de- 
monstrably identical. 

'*"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;"  or  rather  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  infinite.  If  this  is  not  annihilation,  it  is 
fearfully  like  it.  Cicero,  speaking  of  this  same  doctrine  which 
seems  so  new  to  us  when  presented  in  an  English  dress,  says : 
"  Pythagoras,  who  supposed  the  deity  to  be  one  soul  mixing 
with  and  pervading  all  nature,  from  which  our  souls  are  taken^ 
did  not  consider  that  the  Deity  himself  must  be  maimed  and 
torn  by  the  rending  of  every  human  soul  from  him ;  nor,  that 
when  the  human  mind  is  afflicted  (as  it  otlen  is),  part  of  the 
Deity  must  likewise  be  afflicted,  which  cannot  be.  If  the 
human  mind  were  a  god,  how  could  it  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  1"  In  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  minds  of  modern  sages  do  assume  to  know  everything ; 
and  whoever  cannot  see  over  them  must  admit,  that  to  him 
they  are  infinite.  You  ask  the  modem  Sir  Oracle ;  was  Jesus 
sent  from  God }    Yes ;  he  had  a  mission  like  that  of  Zoroaater 
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or  Oonfaclne.  Did  he  Bpeak  from,  divine  inspiration  ?  Yes: 
all  genius  is  inspired.  ^*  It  is  a  scintillation  of  the  Infinite,  a 
beam  of  the  universal  mind.'^  Homer,  Milton,  and  Shakes- 
peare were  inspired  to  sing;  Socrates  and  Plato  to  teach; 
Newton  and  Laplace  to  investigate ;  Washington  and  Tell  to 
vindicate  liberty.  Here  is  an  apotheosis  of  genius  and  pow^ 
which  will  justify  the  Chinaman  in  paying  divine  honors  to 
his  ancestors ;  the  Greek,  in  worshiping  his  benefactor ;  the 
Catholic  in  praying  to  his  saint.  Why  not  ?  If  God  be  hon- 
ored in  all  his  parts,  are  not  the  parts  equal  to  the  whole  I 
The  philosopher  may  worship  himself  with  reason ;  for  he 
knows  no  higher  God  than  that  which  is  manifested  in  his  own 
consciousness.  Coleridge  tells  us  of  one  who  so  reverenced 
his  own  beinsc  that  he  never  spoke  of  himself  without  taking 
off  his  hat.  He  stood  ''  discovered  ^  (as  the  old  English  hath 
it)  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  The  pantheist  eschews  prayer; 
because  he  knows  that  '^  mens^  prayers  are  a  disease  of  the 
will."  Language  and  opinions,  words  and  thought  act  redp- 
rociJly  upon  each  other.  The  philosopher's  views  are  always 
more  or  less  modified  by  his  method  of  research  and  his  modes 
of  expression.  The  theologian's  creed  is  greatly  confirmed  or 
invalidated  by  the  technical  terms  he  employs.  Rigid  form- 
ulsB,  like  breaks  upon  the  moving  train,  arrest  progress. 
False  or  inadequate  definitions  lead  into  positive  errors.  An 
ardent  polemic  is  often  perverted  by  his  own  logic;  so  a 
wily  advocate  frequently  becomes  the  dupe  of  his  own  rhetoric 
They  both  believe  what  they  wish  to  believe ;  and,  the  greater 
their  ability  to  reason  and  perstiade,  the  more  fatal  their  infla- 
ence  upon  themselves  and  others.  Partisans  and  sectarians 
always  have  their  battle  cries,  and  that  man,  who  has  the  skill 
to  originate  them,  must  be  a  leader.  In  the  first  war  with 
England,  our  fathers  fought  under  banners  bearing  this  motto: 
^^  Taxation  and  representation  inseparable."  In  the  second 
war  with  the  same  nation,  our  war  cry  was :  **  Free-trade  and 
sailors'  rights."  In  the  recent  civil  war,  which  has  brought 
sorrow  to  every  hearth-stone  in  the  land,  three  very  significant 
and  potent  countersigns  for  the  defenders  of  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution  were  furnished  by  a  single  "  representa- 
tive man,"  to  wit :  "  The  higher  law ;"  "  No  more  compro 
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raises ;"  and  "  the  irrepressible  conflict."    These  phrases  have 
stirred  the  public  mind  quite  as  mnch  as  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.    The  true  partisan  not  only  "  flouts  the  sky"  with  his 
banners,  but  he  uses  the  dialect  of  his  party,  wears  the  emblems 
of  his  faith  upon  his  person,  and  exhibits  them  in  his  dwell- 
ing.    It  is  often  easy  to  determine  a  man's  religious  or  political 
status,  by  observing  the  ornaments  he  wears,  the  books  that 
lie  upon  his  centre-table,  or  the  pictures  that  adorn  his  parlor 
walls.    The  different  nationalities  that  compose  our  great  re- 
public keep  up  their  distinctive  organizations  by  the  names, 
which   they  affix  to   their  books,   their  journals,   and  their 
churches.      A    daily   Gazette,    with   an    '*  Irish,"    "  Celtic," 
"  French,"  or  "  German  "  prefix,  is  a  perpetual  promoter  of 
national  animosities,  and  an  effectual  estoppel  to  the  Ameri- 
canization of  our  foreign  population.     Tlie  same  holds  true  of 
religious  sects.     Where  religious  books  and  newspapers  are 
labeled    "Episcopalian,"  "Presbyterian,"   "Congregational," 
"  Methodist,"  or  "  Baptist,"  the  readers  of  them  are  constantly 
reminded  of  their  allegiance  to  their  creed  and  church.     Ety- 
mologies and  the  "usus  loquendi"  of  different  ages  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  give  additional  force  to  sectarian  appella- 
tions ;  but  classical  usage,  New  Testament  usage,  and  English 
usage,   are  very  diverse  standards.      The  theology  (flfoXovia) 
of  Plato  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Paul  or  Parker.     The 
exxKriala  of  Thucydides  fails  to  aid    the  exegete  in   the  in- 
terpretation of  the  kxxKritfia  of  the  New  Testament.    A  new 
meaning  flows  into  these  words  from  the  pen  of  inspiration. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  classical  usage  in  respect  to  ^a^rw  and 
jSaiTTi'^w,  furnishes  rather  presumptive  than  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  their  true  import.     Etymology  and  ancient  use  make 
our  bishops,  overseers ;   our  presbyters,   elders ;  our  clergy, 
mere   clerks,  our  priests  (prse  and  sto)  ministers  of  the  altar. 
From  such  sources,  we  gain  but  little  aid  in  interpreting  such 
signilicant  phrases  as  "  the  grace  of  God ;"    ''  the  cross   of 
Christ;"  *•  justification  by  faith;"  and  "the  sanctification  of 
the    Spirit."     Here,  Scripture  usage  is  our  only  authority. 
The   same  difficulty  occurs  in  defining  some   very  common 
phrases  and  words  in  our  own  language.     We  talk  now  of 
giving  to  a  convict  "  the  benefit  of  the  clergy."    Most  men 
vol*.  XXV.  29 
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think  that  spiritual  consolation  instead  of  a  pardon  is  inteod- 
ed.  When  few  men  could  read  and  write,  a  ''  learned  derk,^ 
who  had  forfeited  his  life  by  crime,  was  pardoned,  because  of 
his  accomplishments.  This  was  styled  "  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy.^'  Blackstone  informs  ns  that  "  the  King's  Exchequer" 
was  so  named  from  the  checked  cloth  that  covered  the  table 
behind  which  the  money-changers  sat.  The  odious  ^'  Court  of 
the  star  chamber,"  which  was  so  oppressive  under  the  Tadors, 
was  so  named  because  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  where  the  in- 
quisitors sat,  was  dotted  with  stars  by  the  painter's  brash. 
Gibbon  tells  us  that  "  Paddy  "  or  "  Patrick,"  a  very  common 
appellation  of  the  Irish,  is  identical  with  the  old  Boman 
"patricius,"  patrician,  from  '* pater,"  a  senator.  "What  a 
fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I"  The  very  ink  with  which 
we  write  boasts  a  remarkable  genealogy.  It  was  not  at 
first  black  but  purple,  as  used  by  the  court  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  Says  De  Yere :  "  Both  the  color  and  the 
gold  with  which  the  manuscripts  were  embellished  were 
burnt  in,  hence  the  names  of  jvxav^rpov  and  encaustic."  The 
process  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  for  Ovid  (in 
Fastis)  speaks  of  it;  the  Codex  Argentens  is,  also,  probably 
encaustic.  The  latter  technical  term  has  furnished  "inchi- 
ostro"  to  Italy,  "encre"  to  France,  and  "ink"  to  England. 
The  German  "  tinte "  is  commonly  derived  from  "  tingere." 
8ir  Thomas  More  was,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  of 
English  martyrs  who  died  for  their  religious  opinions.  He 
was  a  sincere  Catholic.  What  is  it  to  be  sincere  f  Thi? 
word  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  filling  flaws  in  articles  of 
furniture  with  wax  to  hide  their  defects.  Hence  "  sine  cera,'^ 
mthout  waXy  indicated  superior  excellence ;  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  it  denoted  purity  and  integrity.  Trace  the  word 
"  catholic"  to  its  elements,  xard  and  "oXo^,  and  observe  its 
general  meaning.  The  latter  element  may  be  connected  by 
regular  descent,  with  our  word  "  whole^'*  which  etymologically 
is  holiness.  When  the  Saviour  said,  "  Be  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  he 
doubtless  referred  to  completeness  of  cliaracter,  such  as  was 
shadowed  forth  by  the  Boman  phrase,  "  Totus,  teres,  et  rotun- 
dus."    Sir  Thomas  More,  the  martyr  (or  witness  to  what  he 
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trowed  or  thonght)  gave  ns  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  common- 
wealth, like  that  of  Plato,  and  called  it  Utopia.  From  this 
came  Utopian^  an  epithet  which,  like  Qaixotic,  from  the 
Spanish,  has  often  proved  a  more  eflfective  weapon  than  argu- 
ment, when  wielded  by  conservatives  and  tories  against  inno- 
vators and  democrats.  If  the  public  can  be  made  to  believe 
that  a  reformer  is  Utopian  or  quixotic  in  his  plans,  his  occupa- 
tion is  gone.  Either  of  these  adjectives,  associated  in  the 
people's  minds  with  any  measure,  however  beneficent,  is  as 
fata]  to  it  as  the  poisonous  sting  of  the  American  ^'  hum-bug," 
Sir  Thomas  More  lost  his  head  for  asserting  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  maintaining  that  the  priest  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said,  "  hoc  est  corpus,"  which  words  our  con- 
jurors have  profanely  converted  into  hocus-pocus.  Mr.  Marsh, 
in  his  ^'  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  gives  us  a  de- 
lightful biography  of  the  little  word  **  jram,"  as  used  by 
Milton,  in  the  following  quotation  : 

"  Come  pensive  Nan,  devont  and  pare, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train." 

Grain  here  means  purple.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
"  granum^^  a  seed  or  kernel,  which  was  applied  to  a  little  in- 
sect of  the  genus  coccus,  having  a  seed  like  form,  and  found  on 
H  species  of  oak,  the  "  quercus  coccifera "  of  the  botanists, 
on  all  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  This  little  insect,  coccum  or 
grannm,  yields  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  called  in  comnierce, 
kermes.  It  is  said  that  the  city  and  territory  of  Granada  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  grain  or  coccum 
gathered  there. 

Mr.  Marsh  adds :  "  Kermes,  which  I  have  used  as  a  synonym 
of  grana  or  grain^  is  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  of  the 
coccus  insect,  and  the  word  occurs  in  a  still  older  form,  krmi, 
in  Sanscrit.  From  this  root  are  derived  the  words  carmine 
and  crimson^  common  to  all  the  European  languages.  The 
Roman  sometimes  applied  to  the  coccus  the  generic  name,  ver- 
miculus,  a  little  worm  or  insect.  Vermiculus  is  the  diminu- 
tive of  vermis,  which  is  doubtless  cognate  with  the  Sanscrit 
krmi,  as  is  also  the  English  word  worfn.    From  vermiculus 
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comes  vermilion,  the  name  of  an  allied  color,  erroneously 
Buppoeed  to  be  produced  by  the  kermee,  though  in  fact  of  a 
different  origin,  and,  I  may  add,  that  cochineal^  as  the  name 
both  of  a  dye  which  has  now  almost  wholly  superseded  the 
European  grainy  and  of  the  American  insect  which  produced 
it,  is  derived  through  the  Spanish,  from  coccum,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Spanish  insect"  Hence,  to  dye  in  graiuy  origi- 
nally meant  to  dye  with  kermes,  to  dye  purple  or  crimson; 
then,  to  dye  with  fast  colors,  lastly  to  dye  in  the  raw  material. 
Truly,  the  history  of  a  word  is  often  worth  more  than  the 
history  of  a  campaign.  This  is  true  of  many  despised  and 
misused  terms  in  our  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  is 
by  far  the  most  forcible  and  expressive  portion  of  the  English 
tongue ;  but  many  of  the  words  which  are  most  significant 
are  vulgar;  and  why!  Simply  because  the  nobility,  who 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror,  spoke  French,  and  gave 
tone  to  polite  discourse.  The  rude  speech  of  the  subjugated 
peasants  was  associated  with  their  servile  condition.  Their 
words,  like  themselves,  were  made  to  peform  all  kinds  of 
menial  service.  The  very  names  which  designated  their  em- 
ployments became  ignoble  and  mean :  kname  was  once  a  lad  or 
child ;  villain  a  peasant,  belonging  to  the  villa  or  gentleman's 
country  seat ;  variety  a  serving  man  ;  hoor^  a  farmer ;  and  cAtiW, 
a  strong  fellow.  Imp  was  originally  a  term  of  dignity. 
Shakespeare,  in  *' Love's  Labor  lost,"  says: 

**  Sadness  is  one  and  the  «elf-«ame  tbing,  dear  imp." 

Ancient  Pistol  shouts  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  V. : 

''  The  heaTens  thee  gaard  and  k^ep,  most  royal  imp  of  fame/* 

Lord  Cromwell  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VHI.  speaks  of  Prince 
Edward  as  that  godlike  imp,  and  prays  that  he  may  Inng 
reign.  He  is,  also,  called  by  Churchyard,  "  impe  of  Grace."' 
An  amusing  use  of  the  same  word  occurs  in  old  Bacon's 
"  Pathway  to  Prayer."  He  says  :  ''  Let  us  pray  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  for  the 
prosperous  success  of  his  entirely  beloved  son  Edward,  our 
Prince,  that  most  angelic  imp."  Other  more  fitting  designa- 
tions of  royalty  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  and  are  now 
the  appellations  of  the  million.     Herr,  Don,  Signior,  Seig- 
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nenr,  and  Senuor,  were  once  titles  of  kings.  Seignenr  has 
passed  into  Sieur,  Siro,  and  Sir.  Monseigneur  has  become 
monsieur;  and  master  is  changed  to  mister.  Dame,  now 
often  a  word  of  contempt,  was  once  applied  only  to  higli  bom 
ladies.  Madame,  my-dame,  abridged  from  mea  domina,  in 
the  Latin,  has  snnk  into  ma'am,  mam,  and  mum.  So  oriental 
prostration  in  token  of  homage  has,  with  occidental  rustics, 
been  abbreviated  into  a  bow  and  a  backward  sweep  of  the 
foot;  hence  the  phrase,  "  to  scrape  an  acquaintance." 

"Bowing  and  scraping"  show  the  stranger  to  be  polite^ 
which  epithet,  two  centuries  ago,  was  as  often  applied  to  the 
mirror  as  to  him  who  looked  into  it  to  behold 

**  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form." 

The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  people,  as  well  as 
their  thoughts  and  habits,  are  clearly  exhibited  in  their 
language.  The  shameless  mendacity  of  the  Chinese  is  reveal- 
ed in  their  fulsome  compliments,  in  the  pompous  style  in 
which  they  describe  things  insignificant,  and  the  habitual  use 
of  superlatives  in  the  expression  of  simple  emotions.  Boast- 
ers are  never  truthful  or  trustworthy.  Landor  charges  the 
Italians  with  a  like  depravity  from  the  extravagance  of  their 
speech.  To  quote  only  a  single  instance,  they  speak  of  taking 
life  by  poison  as  a  mode  of  facilitating  death,  and  call  it 
**  ajutare  la  morte."  Such  corruption  of  morals  may  be  found 
wrought  into  the  verj  texture  of  all  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 

Juvenal  indignantly  scourges  the  polished  Romans  for  re- 
lieving the  consciences  of  rich  criminals  by  softening  the 
names  of  their  crimes.  Their  base  servility  to  the  vilest  of 
their  emperors,  and  their  courtly  flatteries  constantly  lavished 
upon  them,  he  satirizes  with  unsparing  severity.  They  carried 
their  hypocrisy  from  the  court  to  the  temple,  and  uttered  their 
very  prayers  with  mental  reservations.  High  and  holy  themes 
exalt  a  language.  Great  thoughts  call  for  a  pure  speech. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  the  following  beautiful  comment  upon  the 
style  of  the  Apostles:  "  We  regard  the  Hebrew-Greek  diction 
of  the  New  Testament  as  eminently  plain  and  simple;  and  so, 
indeed,  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  general  dialect  of  Greek 
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literature ;  but  what  a  richneeB  of  vocabulary  does  it  display 
with  respect  to  all  that  concerns  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  and 
even  the  intellectual  interests  of  humanity  I  What  a  range 
of  abstract  thought,  what  an  armory  of  dialectic  weapons, 
what  an  enginery  of  vocal  implements  for  operating  on  the 
human  soul,  do  the  Epistles  of  the  learned  Paul  exhibit! 
The  gospel  of  the  unschooled  John  throws  forward  most  con- 
spicuously another  phase  of  language ;  for,  as  Paul  appeals  to 
the  moral,  through  the  intellectual  faculties,  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  his  way  to  the  head,  by  the  channel  of  the 
heart,  and  his  diction  is  of  course  in  great  part  composed  of 
the  words  which  describe  or  excite  the  sensibilities,  the  better 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  Now  the  respective  dialects  of  these 
two  apostles  could  have  existed  only  as  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  mental  and  religious  training  in  the  races  who  used 
the  speech  employed  by  them ;  and  where  such  training  has 
not  been  enjoyed,  there  no  such  vocabulary  can  be  developed, 
and  of  course  no  such  doctrine  expressed." 

The  Jewish  mind  was  admirably  trained  by  previous  disci- 
pline for  the  appreciation  of  divine  truth.  Had  the  inspired 
apostles  been  selected  from  any  other  nation  on  the  earth, 
they  could  not,  without  a  miracle,  have  understood  the  revela- 
tions of  the  new  dispensation ;  nor  could  they  have  imparted 
to  any  spoken  language  the  new  spiritual  vitality  breathed 
into  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  used.  The  study  of  a 
language  is  the  study  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  of  the  people 
who  use  it.  In  this  view  words  are  things,  and  the  objective 
contemplation  of  them  is  eminently  practical  and  useful.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  primitives  and  derivatives,  of  their 
grammatical  inflections  and  modifications,  is  as  necessary  to 
the  historian  and  psychologist  as  to  the  grammarian  and 
philologist.  Where  history  is  dumb,  language  often  speaks. 
The  discovery  of  the  human  foot-print  on  the  sand  did  not 
more  certainly  prove  to  the  solitary  islander  the  existence  of  a 
brother  man,  than  the  similarity  of  inflections  in  the  speech  of 
different  lands  proves  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Etymology 
must  alwaj^s  be  an  essential  branch  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  where  written  records  fail,  comparative  philology  must 
indicate  the   march  of  nations.     True,   these  sciences  have 
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often  been  perverted  by  fanciful  theoriBts ;  and  national  affini- 
tlee  have  been  gometimes  inferred  from  similaritj  of  Boand  or 
the  existence  of  a  letter  or  two  in  common  in  a  few  words  of 
different  languages.  With  reference  to  such  speculations  we 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  "  The  judicious  be- 
hold these  as  no  regular  oongruities  but  casual  coincidences, 
the  like  to  which  may  be  found  in  languages  of  the, greatest 
distance,  which  never  met  together  since  they  parted  at  the 
confusion  of  Babel ;  and  we  may  not  enforce  a  conformity  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  English  because  one  of  the  three 
giants,  sons  of  Anak,  was  called  A-hi-man."  However,  the 
strange  metamorphoses  which  words  undergo,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  almost  justify  the  wild  etymologies  of  erudite  Germans. 
The  word  yaXa,  in  Greek,  means  milk.  From  it  we  derive 
the  words,  galaxy,  and  lettuce.  Zoc,  in  Latin,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  yaXa,  Gen.  yaXaxroff;  from  "^,"  comes  "lac- 
tuca,"  lettuce,  a  milky  plant.  The  word  saunterer^  in  English, 
would  hardly  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  a  pilgrim  visiting  la 
Sainte  Terre.  The  name  was  debased  by  the  idlers  who  bore 
it ;  as  those  who  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  "  Angelic  Doctor,"  Duns  Scotus,  very  properly 
inherited  the  name  of  dunces.  France  owes  its  name  to  the 
Franks,  who  conquered  her  native  Celts.  This  word  is  usually 
supposed  to  indicate  a  nation  of  freemen.  "  It  is  derived," 
says  Klipstein,  "  either  from  the  Teutonic  '  franho/  hold^ 
franTc^  in  the  sense  of  fierce  or  ferocious^  or  from  '  franca,'  a 
sort  of  sharp,  double-edged  battle-axe,  peculiar  to  that  people, 
which  they  hurled,  with  great  dexterity,  in  attacking  their 
enemies."  From  this  national  appellation  we  have  that 
blood-bought  privilege,  franchise  and  enfranchisement.  The 
German  Franks  conquered  the  Roman '  Gauls.  The  Frank, 
though  a  heathen,  was  a  conqueror,  a  Gentile;  and  this  last 
epithet,  with  the  conquered  race,  passed  into  gentiJrhom^ne^ 
and,  crossing  the  channel,  became  genUeman.  The  conquer- 
ing Frank  long  remembered  the  toil  it  cost  him  to  cross  the 
Koman  ramparts.  The  vaUum  surrounded  every  fortified  town 
and  every  encampment  of  the  Gauls.  To  get  trans  vallum 
was  his  hardest  labor ;  so  from  analogy  he  came  to  denominate 
any  uncommon   effort  travail.     The  Kormans  carried  this 
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word  into  England  ;  and  as  a  jonrney  to  a  foreign  country  wag 
both  toilsome  and  perilons,  the  English  called  it  travd  and 
traveling,  Tims  we  see  that  the  shades  of  meaning  which 
mark  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  words,  can  only 
be  detected  by  studying  carefully  the  chronological  history  of 
the  language.  The  primitive  meaning  is  often  the  most  remote 
from  pr«aent  use;  still,  that  branch  of  philology  which  treats 
of  the  origin  of  words,  possesses  great  historical  value.  As  a 
medium  of  proof  fur  creeds,  it  is  fallacious ;  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline, it  is  profitable ;  as  a  source  of  information,  it  is  useful ; 
as  a  learned  diversion,  it  is  amusing.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
hazzardous  to  attempt  to  decide  a  theological  controversy,  or 
found  a  historical  theory,  upon  mere  etymologies.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  names  of  popular  factions. 
The  aggressive  party  always  assumes  an  honorable  appella- 
tion ;  their  antagwists  always  strive  to  degrade  them  by  igno- 
minious soubriquets. 

Success  makes  even  the  reproachful  and  abusive  names 
reputable.  Puritans  and  Methodists  hold  an  exalted  position 
in  history,  and  Whig  and  Tory  are  now  the  legitimate  desig- 
nations of  English  political  parties.  With  the  progress  of 
civilization  virtue  becomes  more  lovely,  and  vice  more  odious. 
"  Fir^t^,"  from  vir,  originally  indicated  manly  energy; 
"  vttium^'  was  simply  injury  or  hurt,  and  was  used  to  describe 
a  flaw  in  a  vessel,  or  a  cleft  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  In  the 
infancy  of  society,  the  bravest  man  was  the  best;  hence  lin- 
guists associate  "Apij^,  the  god  of  war,  with  apitfco^,  which  ex- 
presses superlative  goodness.  Mere  physical  'prowess  finally 
becomes  synonymous  with  the  highest  moral  worth.  The 
names  &pM  and  virtiua  remain,  but  purer  spirits  are  enshrined 
in  them.  From  this  desultory  discussion,  we  learn  that  verbal 
controversies  are  unprofitable.  They  can  never  be  decided. 
They  engender  bitter  strifes  between  wise  and  good  men,  from 
a  mutual  misapprehension  of  the  terms  used  in  argument 
"  No  one,"  says  Humboldt,  "  assigns  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing to  a  word  that  another  does ;  and  a  shade  of  meaning,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  ripples  on  like  a  circle  in  the  water  through 
the  eternity  of  languages."  It  is  not  probable  that  any  two 
polemics  ever  entertain  exactly  the  same  notions  of  the  tech- 
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nical  terms  they  nee.  No  two  Christians  have  identically  the 
same  views  of  God,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  or  of  their  duties  and 
obligations.  Their  thoughts  expand  with  increased  intelli- 
gence and  holiness.  The  brighter  the  light  of  the  natural  sun, 
the  more  manifest  become  the  imperfections  of  natural  objects. 
The  nearer  we  approach  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  clearer 
are  our  views  of  his  exalted  purity,  and  of  our  own  sinfulness. 
The  old  philosopher  Hobbes  has  some  good  thoughts  on  the 
proper  use  of  language  in  controversies.  He  observes,  ''The 
equivocal  use  of  names  makes  it  often  difficult  to  recover 
those  conceptions  for  which  they  were  designed,  not  only  in 
the  language  of  others,  wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift, 
and  occasion,  and  contexture  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the 
words  themselves;  but  in  our  discourse  which,  being  derived 
from  the  custom  and  common  use  of  speech,  representeth 
nnto  us  not  our  own  conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great 
ability  in  a  man,  out  of  the  words,  contexture,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  language,  to  deliver  himself  from  equivocation, 
and  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  said ;  and  this  is 
it  we  call  understanding.  True  and  false  are  attributes  of 
speech,  not  of  things ;  where  speech  is  not,  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood,  though  there  may  be  error.  Hence,  as 
truth  consists  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmation, 
a  man  that  seeks  precise  truth  hath  need  to  remember  what 
every  word  he  uses  stands  for,  and  place  it  accordingly.  In 
geometry,  men  begin  by  definitions.  And  every  man  who 
aspires  to  true  knowledge  should  examine  the  definitions  of 
former  authors,  and  either  correct  them  or  make  them  anew. 
In  the  right  definition  of  names  lies  the  first  use  of  speech, 
which  is  the  acquisition  of  science.  And  in  wrong,  or  no  defi- 
nitions, lies  the  first  abuse  from  which  proceed  all  false  and 
senseless  tenets  which  make  these  men  that  take  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  authority  of  books,  and  not  from  their  own 
meditation,  to  be  as  much  below  the  condition  of  ignorant  men 
as  those  endued  with  true  science  are  above  it.  Words  are 
wise  men's  counters:  they  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they 
are  the  money  of  fools. *' 
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Aeticlk  II.— divorce  LEGISLATION  IN  CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Ib  Christian  marriage  recognized  and  protected  by  the  laws 
of  Connecticut? 

There  are  two  rival  th^oriee  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  found- 
ation and  authority  both  of  the  family  and  the  State.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  them,  these  relations  have  been  instituted  of 
God;  and  government  and  authority,  whether  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  rest,  at  last,  in  the  government  and  authority  of  God. 
According  to  the  other,  the  relations  of  the  family  and  of  the 
State  are  not  instituted  at  all,  but  created  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  parties  who  constitute  them ;  and  the  family  and 
the  State  are  resolved  at  last  into  contracts  for  cohabitation, 
and  for  mutual  protection.  The  first  is  the  Christian  theory. 
According  to  it  the  family  is  a  divine  institution,  the  unit  and 
foundation  of  all  society,  and  of  course  of  the  State.  The  in- 
dividual is  immortal,  and  to  be  defended  in  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain rights  as  a  subject  of  the  government  of  God.  The  re- 
lations of  the  family  and  of  government  are  regarded  as 
practically  indissoluble.  Their  dissolution,  at  least,  is  justified 
only  as  revolution  is  justified,  as  a  last  and  extreme  resort 
The  latter  is  the  socialist  or  infidel  theory,  according  to  which 
these  relations  depend  for  their  continuance  solely  on  the  mu- 
tual pleasure  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  can  be  terminated 
therefore  at  their  will:  and  the  doctrines  of  secession  and 
divorce,  ad  libitum^  quite  legitimately  follow.  This  infidel 
theory  of  the  State  received,  unfortunately,  a  certain  degree 
of  recognition  at  the  original  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment; but  the  horror  excited  by  its  practical  consequences 
has  at  last  aroused  the  people  to  cast  it  out,  and  to  restore 
the  theory  of  a  divine  authority  of  government  in  its  stead. 
The  moment  is  a  favorable  one  in  which  to  ask  whether  there  are 
not  other  vestiges  of  this  same  infidel  doctrine  which  also  need  to 
be  cast  out ;  whether  a  doctrine  which  is  destructive  of  the 
fiamily  is  not  equally  dangerous  with  one  which  renders  gov- 
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ernment  impossible.  In  an  edifice  the  foundation  is  surely  of 
equal  importance  with  the  superstructure.  The  Christian  idea 
ojfthe  family  proceeds  entirely  lipon  the  permanence  of  the  re- 
lationship, as  a  relationship  between  a  husband  and  one  wife. 
This  waa  evidently  the  original  idea  of  God  at  the  beginning — 
an  idea  which  was  obscured  in  its  purity  by  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  permitting  divorce  even  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and 
still  more  by  the  possession  of  more  wives  than  one;  but 
restored  again  in  its  integrity  in  the  precept  of  Christ.  This 
fundamental  idea  of  the  family  is  of  course  completely  set  aside 
and  destroyed  when  the  principle  of  indiscriminate  divorce,  on 
the  part  both  of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  is  admitted  as  of 
equal  validity  by  its  side.  Christian  society  can  undoubtedly 
exist,  for  it  has  existed  and  grown  to  strength  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  pagan  civilization;  but  the  permanent 
aafety  of  a  Christian  State  can  be  found  only  in  obedience  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  precepts  of  Christ,  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  Apostles,  found  application,  at  first,  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  believers  themselves.  Even  after 
Christianity  had  gained  possession  of  the  State  a  certain  refer- 
ence was  had  to  existing:  usages  in  the  laws  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  early  enact- 
ments a  very  broad  interpretation  was  given  to  the  language 
of  Christ  in  the  enumeration  of  the  grounds  of  divorce.  In  the 
gradual  development,  however,  of  the  theory  of  the  sacramental . 
character  of  marriage,  both  its  solemnization  and  dissolution 
fell  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  were  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Canon  Law.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  in  England  even  after  the  Reformation, 
and  until  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  present  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Ecclesiastical  Law  marriage  might  be  annulled,  or  rather 
shown  never  to  have  existed,  for  any  cause  which  rendered 
one  of  the  parties  incapable  of  entering  it;  but  where 
real  marriage  had  once  been  entered  into  by  parties  pro- 
perly capable  of  marriage,  it  could  not  be  dissolved  even 
for  adultery,  though  a  special  dispensation  for  a  separation, 
a  mensa  et  thoro^  might  be  obtained.  In  Scotland  the  right 
of  a  complete  divorce  for  adultery  dates  nearly  from  the 
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Reformation,  and  was  still  further  enlarged  in  1573,  by  the 
addition  of  malicious  desertion  for  four  years,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  severity  of  the  Canon  Law  was  mitigated  onl^"  h"^^^ 
private  acts  of  Pariiament,  obtainahle  by  the  wealthy  alor- 
The  curliest  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  col**j<jOf 
which  we  have  any  record,  is  that  contained  in  .^m  biblical 
digest,  which  answered  the  pni*pose  of  a  legp/  code  in  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  and  was  first  published  in  1656.  It 
assigns  both  desertion  and  adultery  as  valid  grounds  of  divorce, 
and  in  providing  for  divorce  for  desertion,  reference  is  specially 
made  in  the  body  of  the  enactment  to  the  passage  1  Cor.  vii,,  25, 
as  the  biblical  authority.  There  was  added  to  this,  in  1663,  a 
provision  for  divorce  after  seven  years'  absence  of  one  of  tie 
parties,  as  presumptive  of  death.  The  same  provisions  substaQ- 
tially  are  found  embodied  in  a  law  passed  after  the  union  of  the 
two  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  in  1677.  The 
language  of  this  law  is  that  *'  a  divorce  may  be  granted  in  cases 
of  adultery,  fraudulent  contract,  willful  desertion  for  three 
years,  and  seven  years  providential  absence,  being  not  heard  of 
after  due  enquiry  made  and  certified,  such  party  shall  be 
counted  legally  dead  to  the  other  party ;  in  all  which  cases  a  bill 
of  divorce  may  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  the 
aggrieved  party,  who  may  then  lawfully  marry  or  be  mamed 
to  any  other."  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Judiciary,  in  1711, 
the  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Superior  Court. 

This  original  legislation  on  the  subject  of  divorce  remained 
without  change  during  the  entire  colonial  history,  and  indeed 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  would  not  be  easy  now  to  trace 
definitely  the  impulse  under  which  the  Colonial  Legislation 
departed  so  broadly  from  that  of  the  mother  country,  though 
here  it  may  be  said  that  the  Legislation  of  England  is  an  ex- 
ception to  that  generally  adopted  in  countries  to  which  the 
influence  of  the  Keformation  extended,  and  is  doubtless  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Episcopal  character  retained  in  its  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution.  The  great  body  of  the  Reformers  entertained 
views  which  were  liberal  in  contrast  with  the  strictness  of  the 
Canon  Law,  and  these  views  found  embodiment  in  the  lepu- 
lation  of  many  Protestant  States.    Even  in  England  a  com- 
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;-7   .Tjjj^  J  appointed  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  Oranmer  and 

'.*    I  Iz^'  Martyr  at  its  head,  drafted  an  enactment  providing  for 

,,  ,  ;,*^ce,  not  only  "for  adultery  or  desertion,  *  *  *  but  like- 

,  ^-  .*  je  for  evil  and  fierce  usage,"  which  only  the  accession  of 

Mary  prevented  from  becoming  a  law. 

In  1643  Milton  published  his  famous  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  followed  by  an  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  a  Re- 
joinder— a  very  learned  and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  full  of  references  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  of 
citations  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Reformers,  and  constituting 
a  complete  Thesaurus  of  opinions  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
leading  biblical  texts.  These  writings  of  Milton  present  an  able 
argument  as  opposed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  practice  of  England, 
but  they  furnish  no  practical  principle  of  limitation  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  advanced,  and  would  open  wide  the 
door  for  the  loosest  legislation  possible,  surpassing  in  laxity  even 
the  special  dispensations  of  the  Mosaic  Code.  They  had  no 
effect  upon  English  Legislation,  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any  direct 
influence  in  this  country. 

The  reaction  from  the  sacramental  theory  of  marriage  in  the 
Canon  Law,  which  led  the  Puritans  at  first  to  limit  the  solem- 
nization of  marriage  to  the  civil  magistrates,  sufliciently  ac- 
counts for  a  legislation  which  was  thought  liberal  at  the  time,  but 
is  Puritan  severity  when  compared  with  the  laxity  of  our  present 
laws.  Even  this  legislation,  however,  which  admitted  only 
desertion,  in  addition  to  adultery,  as  a  cause  for  divorce,  was 
not  without  strong  and  decided  remonstrances,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  in  a  ser- 
mon at  North  Haven  in  1785,  published  with  an  appendix  in 
1788,  as  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  unlawfulness  of  Divorce, 
except  for  adultery."  This  "  Appeal,"  which  took  its  rise  in  a  case 
of  discipline  in  the  Church  at  North  Haven,  with  scarcely  less 
learning  than  that  employed  by  Milton,  argues  for  an  opposite 
cx>nclusion.  Its  thoroughly  just  criticism  of  the  ex  parte  hear- 
ings, loose  evidence,  and  looser  decisions,  under  the  stricter 
Colonial  Law  in  the  Courts  of  1786,  would  derive  additional 
ibrce  in  reference  to  these  same  characteristics,  under  still 
looser  laws  in  the  Courts  of  1866.  "  The  custom,"  says  Dr. 
Trumbull,  "respecting  divorces  is  contrary  to  the  law  and 
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practice  in  other  cases  of  far  less  importance.  In  the  affair  of 
the  distribution  and  settlement  of  insolvent  estates  the  matter 
must  be  publicly  notified  six,  ten,  or  eighteen  months  before  a 
creditor  can  be  debarred  from  bringing  in  and  recovering  a 
debt  even  of  five  shillings.  In  the  case  of  absent  and  abscond- 
ing debtors,  provision  is  also  made  that  agents  shall  answer  for 
them,  and  that  beside  leaving  citations  at  their  last  place  of 
abode,  the  Court  shall  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  that  the 
attorney,  factor,  or  agent  may  have  opportunity  to  notify  his 
principal.  Is  it  not*  admirable  that  when  the  law  makes  such 
provision  for  the  security  of  property  of  the  least  amount,  no 
such  provision  shall  be  made  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  whole 
families,  and  to  guard  the  most  essential  interests  and  bonds  of 
human  society  I  Is  not  this  a  defect  which  calls  upon  the 
Legislature  for  an  immediate  remedy  ?  Ought  the  husband  and 
wife  to  be  more  easily  separated  than  the  creditor  may  obtain 
the  most  familiar  cause,  or  be  thrown  out  of  a  shilling }  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  this  matter  the  law  and  usage  of  Connecticut 
have  not  a  parallel  upon  earth."  (p.  41.)  The  number  of 
divorces  annually  granted  in  the  State  at  this  time,  according 
to  Dr.  Trumbull,  exceeded  twenty,  doubtless  increased  some- 
what at  the  particular  time  at  which  he  wrote  by  the  events 
through  which  the  Colonies  had  just  passed  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Later,  Dr.  D wight  preached  a  somewhat  noted 
sermon,  taking  strong  ground  against  all  divorce,  save  for  the 
cause  of  adultery,  and  in  a  repetition  of  the  discourse  before 
the  Governor  and  a  great  part  of  the  Legislature  just  before 
his  death,  in  1816,  furnished  some  facts  which  would  show 
the  number  of  divorces  granted  annually  in  the  State  at  that 
time  to  have  been  as  high  as  forty. 

During  this  whole  period  of  two  hundred  years  which  we 
have  been  considering,  legislation  was  nearly  uniform,  and  de- 
crees of  divorce  were  confined  substantially  to  two  causes, 
adultery  and  desertion. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  of  twenty  years  just  passed,  during 
which  there  have  been  rapid  and  considerable  changes  in  the 
law  and  in  the  statistics  of  divorce.  Previous  to  the  year  1843 
the  whole  number  of  divorciss  bore  but  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  State ;  but  after  the  insertion 
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in  the  law  of  that  year  of  two  additional  canses  for  divorce, 
"  habitual  intemperance  "  and  "  intolerable  cruelty,"  we  find 
the  decrees  of  divorce  multiplying  in  a  perceptibly  increasing 
ratio.  Conjugal  restlessness  and  discontent,  however,  instead  of 
being  allayed,  seem  only  to  have  been  further  stimulated  by  the 
increased  facilities  afforded  for  dissolving  the  relationship.  The 
number  of  suits  which  could  not  be  entertained,  or  at  least  could 
not  be  granted  by  the  courts  even  with  their  enlarged  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  therefore  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  for 
their  action,  became  so  considerable  and  were  prosecuted  often 
with  so  much  earnestness  as  greatly  to  engross  the  time  and 
attention  of  that  body,  and  at  the  session  of  1848  a  motion 
was  made  still  further  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  courts,  and 
the  causes  for  which  divorces  might  be  granted  by  theinf.And 
by  a  law  which  received  final  force  in  1849,  there  wdifer  added 
to  the  previous  causes  of  divorce  "  imprisonment  for  life  "  or 
"  infamous  crime,"  involving  as  punishment  imprisonment  for 
a  shorter  period,  and  "  any  such  misconduct  as  permanently 
destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner  and  defeats  the  pur- 
poses of  the  marriage  relation." 

Two  influences  seem  to  have  been  active  in  securing  this  last 
change  in  the  Legislation  of  our  State  on  this  subject.  One 
proceeding  from  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  strictly  techni- 
cal and  legal  construction  of  the  term  "  intolerable  cruelty"  in 
the  law  of  1843,  which  in  a  somewhat  noted  case  (Shaw  vs. 
Shaw)  was  held  \p  be  confined  to  physical  inflictions  hazardous 
to  life  itself,  but  mainly  from  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  rid  itself  of  troublesome  applications  by  a  ref- 
erence of  the  whole  matter,  with  ampler  powers,  to  the  Superior 
Courts. 

It  requires  but  a  moment's  attention  to  perceive  that  the  law 
of  1849  not  merely  extends  the  range  of  the  causes  of  divorce, 
but  introduces  an  entirely  new  principle  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  law,  beside  declaring  a  marriage  void  from 
fraudulent  contract,  and  determining  what  evidence  should  be 
received  as  proof  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  had  con- 
tented itself  with  alleging  certain  distinct  and  definite  crimes, 
capable  in  each  case  of  definite  legal  proof,  as  grounds  for  the 
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dissolution  of  the  relationship.  Now,  however,  in  language 
so  general  and  vagne,  and  wholly  unknown  to  any  jurifipro- 
dence,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
any  definite  legal  construction,  marriage  was  declared  dissolu- 
ble by  "  any  such  miscondtict  as  permanently  destroys  the  hap- 
piness of  the  petitioner,  or  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage 
relation."  No  rules  of  evidence  are  provided  for  determining 
whether  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  nor  are  the  purposes  ot 
the  marriage  relation  more  particularly  defined.  It  is  evident 
that  the  widest  door  possible  was  opened,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  evidence  which  might  be  admitted,  and  in  the  latitude 
of  discretion  allowed  the  judge  in  his  ultimate  decisicm.  With 
the  license  of  this  enactment  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  by  the  Courts  rapidly  increasing. 
During  the  same  year,  though  but  little  more  than  six  months 
of  it  remained,  91  were  granted.  In  1850, 129;  in  1851, 165; 
the  number  increasing  with  startling  rapidity,  nntil  in  1864, 
434  were  granted,  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  in  1849,  though 
the  population  of  the  State  had  increased  only  from  370,000  in 
1860,  to  an  estimated  population  of  490,000  in  1864. 

A  table  is  subjoined  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
divorces  throughout  the  State  by  counties : — 
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A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  during  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  nearly  4,000  divorces  have  been  granted  ; 
a  number  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  all  the  families  in  the  State. 
Are  we  not  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  1849  eflected 
not  merely  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  legislation  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  divorce  !  How  then  has  this  revolution 
been  accomplished  ?  If  we  turn  again  to  the  terms  of  that  law 
we  find  that  three  new  causes  of  divorce  were  added  by  it — 
imprisonment  for  life,  infamous  crime,  and  general  misconduct. 
Applications  for  divorce,  for  the  two  first  of  these  causes,  occur 
but  seldom  in  the  records  of  the  Courts,  and  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  have  affected  materially  the  whole  number 
granted.  It  is  to  the  third  cause,  therefore,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  multiplication  five-fold  of  the  decrees  of  divorce  by  our 
Courts,  and  yet  by  reference  to  a  classified  table  subjoined,* 
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in  which  the  decrees  of  divorce  for  the  year  1864,  and  two 
months  of  1865,  are  given  in  connection  with  their  causes,  it 
appears  that  only  one-sixth  of  the  whole  were  granted  expressly 
for  general  misconduct  alone.  It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  curi- 
ous to  notice  the  eflFect  which  this  so-called  general  misconduct 
clause  has  had  upon  the  construction  of  the  entire  enactment, 
of  which  it  forms  apparently  so  subordinate  a  part.  It  is  no- 
ticed sometimes  in  musical  instruments  that  an  attachment 
directly  connected  with  but  a  portion  of  the  scale,  and  designed 
primarily  to  affect  but  the  notes  of  a  single  octave,  is  found  in 
practice  to  give  a  new  tone  and  character  to  the  whole  instru- 
ment throughout  its  entire  range.  Something  analogous  to 
this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  this  general  miscon- 
duct attachment  to  our  divorce  law.  Its  influence  has  been 
felt  not  only  in  the  sul^s  brought  specifically  in  its  name,  but 
in  extending  the  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite  character  of  its 
own  terms  over  the  language  and  administration  of  the  entire 
enactment.  In  addition  to  the  tables  carefully  prepared  for  that 
purpose  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  in  this  connec- 
tion other  parts  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1865  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, and  report  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  in 
relation  to  a  reform  in  our  Laws  of  Divorce.  In  the  evidence 
presented  to  that  committee,  from  which  are  drawn  almost  all 
the  facts  quoted  in  this  Article  in  regard  to  the  present  admin- 
istration of  our  divorce  law,  was  the  opinion  of  two  of  our 
judges  who  have  recently  retired  from  the  bench,  that  of  the 
4,000  divorces  granted  in  this  State  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  more  than  half  have  been  secured  through  the  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  this  general  misconduct  clause. 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  particular  offense  alleged  in  the  suit  must  have  been  re- 
jected as  insufiicient,  the  additional  claim  urged  by  counsel, 
that  "  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  end  of  the  marriage  relation  defeated,"  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  decree  of  divorce.  In  fact  it  may  be  said 
that  the  indirect  influence  of  this  clause  has  been  far  greater 
'  than  any  it  could  independently  have  secured ;  and  where  upon 
this  issue  alone  a  decree  could  not  have  been  obtained,  yet, 
coupled  with  the  charge  of  adultery,  though  amounting  to  only 
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a  suspicion — or  with  desertion  for  a  shorter  period  than  provided 
for  in  the  statute;  or  with  evidence  of  intemperance  and 
cruelty,  which  would  be  held  wholly  insufficient  in  itself  as  a 
ground  of  divorce — this  plea  of  general  misconduct  has,  in  in- 
numerable instances,  been  pressed  to  an  actual  decree.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  indefinite  terms  of  this  provision,  it  is 
difficult  to  set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  pressure  which  may 
be  brought,  by  interested  friends,  to  bear  upon  the  mind  even 
of  the  most  conscientious  judge,  to  induce  a  dissolation  of  the 
relationship.  The  whole  matter  is,  in  eifect,  placed  under  his 
almost  absolute  discretion  ;  and  where  the  State  has  entrusted 
such  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  most  sacred  relation  of 
life,  with  few  and  slight  limitations  or  barriers  of  any  kind  to 
preserve  it  from  abuse,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  at  least 
equal  laxity  in  its  practical  exercise.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  loose  language  of  the  statute,  and  the  large  discretion  al- 
lowed to  the  judge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing called  a  Court,  constituted  with  more  inevitable  tendency 
to  dangerous  laxity  of  practice  than  the  Superior  Court  extem- 
porized, during  the  few  minutes  just  before  or  after  one  of  its 
ordinary  sessions,  into  a  Court  of  Divorce. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  constitution  of  the  Court, 
its  usages  are  certainly  such  as  are  known  to  no  other  Court,  civil 
or  criminal,  high  or  low,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Not 
only  is  it  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  more  exactly,  as  our 
second  table  shows,  in  ten  cases  out  of  eleven,  that  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance whatever  for  the  respondent,  and  consequently  all  the 
evidence  presented  is  ex  parte^  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that, 
ordinarily,  no  sufficient  measures  are  complied  with  to  secure 
notice  to  the  respondent.  It  is  true  the  law  provides  that  cer- 
tain parties  may  issue  an  order  of  notice,  but  what  the  order  shall 
be,  and  what  the  evidence  of  its  service,  are  left  again  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer  who  issues  it,  and  practically  the  duty  is 
fulfilled,  as  shown  in  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  by  the 
discharge  of  a  letter  through  the  post-office  to  the  last  address 
iTvhich  the  petitioner  who  brings  the  suit  may  choose  to  furnish, 

"Whether,  in  the  etiquette  of  a  Court  of  Divorce,  it  be  con- 
sidered discourteous  or  otherwise,  to  the  lawyer  prosecuting  a 
divorce  suit  for  the  judge  to  submit  the  witnesses  provided  to 
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any  very  close  examination,  direct  or  indirect ;  and  whether  in 
a  Court  of  Divorce  the  assurance  of  a  lawyer  as  to  what  he  can 
prove  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  proof  itself  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  hearing  of  quite  a  batch  of  divorce  suits  in  the  half- 
hour  between  the  closing  of  the  morning  session  of  the  Court 
and  the  time  for  dinner  does  not  ordinarily  involve  any  risk  of 
a  cold  repast  on  the  part  either  of  the  Court  or  the  witnesses. 

It  need  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  in  these  circumstant^s 
if  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  his  most  sacred  rights  should  chance  to 
return  from  a  temporary  absence  on  business  in  another  State 
and  find  that  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  robbed  of  wife  and 
children,  and  of  all  which,  for  him,  constituted  home,  on  evi- 
dence which  would  not  be  sufficient  before  any  jury  in  the 
State  to  take  from  a  man  property  to  the  amount  of  five  dol- 
lars, or  even  the  possession  of  a  pig  ;  and  to  find,  moreover,  that 
both  wife  and  children  have,  by  the  authority  of  law,  been 
placed  beyond  his  own  control,  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  conspired  and  paid  for  his  ruin.  The  case  supposed 
is  not  wholly  imaginary.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  concerned,  why  it  should  not  be  fre- 
quent !  In  many  cases  the  absence  of  the  respondent  is  assured 
by  pecuniary  inducements,  and  in  a  yet  larger  number  it  must 
be  confessed  there  is  no  opposition,  because  there  is  a  common 
desire  to  be  free  from  a  burdensome  restraint. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  the  main,  our  Courts  have  held 
themselves  bound  at  least  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  though 
their  decisions  are  often  hurried  and  based  upon  wholly  unsift- 
ed evidence.  And  yet  lax  as  are  even  the  terms  ol  the  present 
law,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  decrees  oi 
divorce  which  have  been  granted  during  the  past  five  years, 
can  be  brought  within  the  language  of  the  so-called  "  omnibus 
clause/'  What  shall  we  say  of  such  cases  as  these,  for  in- 
stance, in  which,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  a  man  and 
woman  came  into  Court  with  the  confession  that  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  mature  age  of  three- 
score and  ten,  but  that  now,  after  three  weeks  experience, 
having  become  convinced  of  their  folly,  they  desired  relief  from 
the  Court ;    or  in  which,  after  having  failed  to  prove  legal  de- 
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sertion,  the  counsel  simply  stated  his  ability  to  prove  that  the  hus- 
band, from  whom  divorce  was  sought,  had  called  his  wife  by 
an  opprobrious  epithet,  too  vile  and  vulgar  to  be  repeated; 
or  in  which  the  Bole  plea  made  was  that  the  parties  themselves 
had  agreed  through  their  counsel  that  a  divorce  should  be 
had.  And  yet  in  each  one  of  these  cases,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  a  decree  of  divorce  was  actually  granted.  Would 
not  all  this  tend  to  show  that  the  administration  of  no  law  can 
be  wholly  trusted  to  a  Court  which  is  private  in  its  proceed- 
ings, unwatched  in  its  purity,  unguarded  in  its  power,  with  no 
barriers  against  abuse,  and  in  which  suits  are  practically  con- 
tested, only  when  property  or  reputation  are  suflSciently  at 
stake  to  induce,  in  one  case  in  eleven,  a  defense. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  but  one  feature  more  to  our  picture  to 
present  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  Connecticut  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  divorce.  Our  laws  of  divorce  have  proceeded 
ostensibly  on  the  principle  of  affording  legal  relief  to  the  inno 
cent  partner,  in  a  marriage  relation,  from  the  crimes,  and  vio- 
lence, or  neglect  of  the  other. 

To  afford  such  relief  with  safety  to  society,  and  without 
offering  a  dangerous  premium  to  discontent,  is  the  problem  to  be 
met  by  any  wise  law  on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
anomalies  in  our  present  legislation,  that  while  it  provides 
many  barriera  to  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  relation,  it 
opposes  almost  none  whatever  to  its  formation.  The  man  or  the 
woman,  whom  the  law  has  been  called  upon  to  brand  as  too 
guilty  to  be  tolerated  in  one  marriage,  may  contract  another  to- 
morrow. A  man  so  vile  that  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom  may 
not  be  compelled  to  endure  his  presence  longer  may  yet  take 
to  himself,  on  the  next  day,  a  pure  and  spotless  maiden,  with- 
out molestation  from  the  law.  Neither  neglect,  nor  violence, 
nor  even  crime,  have  been  constituted  by  our  laws  a  barrier  to 
a  second  marriage  on  the  part  either  of  the  guilty  or  the 
innocent. 

We  have  laws  against  bigamy,  and  just  now  we  have  ban- 
ished thousands  of  miles  away,  and  out  of  our  sight,  the  loath- 
Bome  revival  of  the  effete  civilization  of  the  East,  on  the  plains 
of  Utah,  hoping  that  by  its  natural  death  we  shall  be  saved  the 
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necessity  of  its  forcible  extermioation ;  but  by  the  operation 
of  onr  divorce  laws,  bigamy  and  polygamy  have  been  erected 
into  an  institution  which  retains  all  their  vicious  attractive- 
ness, and  without  some  of  the  restraints  which  in  Oriental  com- 
munities limit  the  practical  operation  of  the  system.  We  re- 
quire in  our  civilized  polygamy  only  that  the  many  wives  be 
held  in  succession,  and  not  together ;  and  by  providing  a  pro- 
cess of  legal  purging,  through  which  all  the  obligations  of  one 
marriage  are  removed  before  the  contracting  of  another,  we 
relieve  our  polygamist  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  in  any 
case  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  It  need  hardly  surprise  us 
that  ojQTering  such  facilities  as  these,  onr  laws  of  divorce,  which 
were  designed  to  grant  relief  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship, 
have  been  used  to  a  very  large  extent  simply  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  more  attractive 
partner. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  clerk  of  one  of  our  Courts,  who 
has  watched  very  closely  the  operation  of  our  divorce  laws, 
that  this  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  prevalent  motive  in  the 
hundreds  of  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation ; 
that  in  very  many  instances  it  is  the  pressure  of  this  motive 
alone  under  which  more  serious  charges,  that  otherwise  had 
been  pardoned  and  forgotten,  are  suddenly  revived  into  life  and 
vigor.  Indeed,  it  is,  as  he  assures  us,  a  frequent  and  almost 
daily  sight  that  the  new  and  more  favored  lover  is  present  in 
Court,  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  money  with  which  he  has  hired 
some  lawyer  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  legal  encumbrances 
from  the  object  of  his  lust. 

In  presenting  this  brief  view  of  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  divorce  in  Connecticut 
there  i»  no  time  to  discuss  more  profoundly  those  relations  of 
Christianity  and  civil  government  which  are  involved.  That 
in  a  broad  and  general  sense  our  laws,  our  literature,  and 
our  institutions  are  Christian  is  a  proposition  which  few 
will  deny.  It  is  equally  clear  that  our  legislation  on  this 
subject,  above  all  others,  ought  not  to  be  in  defiance  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  a  Christian  civilization.  A  union  which 
may  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  either  of  the  parties,  for 
any  and  every  cause,  or  even  without  cause,  whatever  else  it 
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may  be  called,  is  not  man'iage,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pre* 
Bent  law  and  of  the  present  practice  of  the  Courts  can  have  but 
one  resalt,  and  that  is,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
concerned,  the  practical  abrogation  of  Christian  marriage,  and 
the  substitution  of  cohabitation  by  mutual  contract  in  its  place. 

Tliat  the  family  is  the  basis  and  the  unit  of  all  stable  society, 
and  that  the  family  in  its  integrity  rests  on  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage  is  a  truism  and  a  commonplace ;  but  it  took  six 
thousand  years  to  make  the  family,  such  as  it  exists  among  us 
to-day  in  its  purity  and  beauty,  a  commonplace ;  six  thousand 
years  of  experiment  before  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage  could 
be  realized.  Meanwhile,  empires  hav^  disappeared  from  his- 
tory because  they  despised  the  sacredness  of  the  family  institu* 
tion,  and  nations  have  prospered  jnst  in  proportion  as  they  have 
regarded  it.  Sixteen  years  of  legislation,  so  mistaken,  have  not 
accomplished  for  us  all  the  mischief  with  which  the  principle  is 
fraught,  for  civil  legislation  is  but  one  of  the  influences  which 
mould  the  institutions  of  Christian  society.  It  has  wrought  mis* 
chief,  however,  which  scores  of  years  will  not  remove.  It  has 
impaired  the  sacredness  and  integrity  of  the  family.  It  has  in- 
trodnced  an  elauent  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  is  itself 
destructive  of  peace.  It  has  made  the  threat  of  separation , 
and  the  application  for  divorce,  the  natural  stages  of  a  family 
quarrel.  It  has  offered  a  premium  to  the  formation  of  those 
thoughtless  and  imprudent  marriages,  whose  fruits  it  proposes 
to  remedy.  It  has  made  the  State  a  regular  resort  of  parties 
from  other  States  to  avail  themselves  of  our  exceptional  legis- 
lation, till  the  name  of  Connecticut  has  become  a  name  of  re- 
proach among  her  sister  States,  with  a  shameful  notoriety  sur- 
passed by  only  one  State  in  the  Cnion.  Is  it  not  time  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  this  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  State  be  no  longer  endangered  ? 

We  shall  be  asked,  doubtless,  to  continue  the  present  free^ 
dom  of  divorce,  for  the  sake  of  the  relief  which  is  granted  by 
it  to  overwhelmning  wretchedness.  There  will  be  opened  be- 
fore us  visions  of  human  life  which  are  indeed  appalling,  of 
lives  of  distrust  and  jealousy ;  of  hatred  and  cruelty,  gross  and 
refined,  not  confined  to  the  homes  of  the  wholly  debased  and 
ignorant,  but  extending  even  into  the  region  of  high  social 
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poBition — we  shall  be  asked  to  contemplate  pictures  of  domestic 
ruin,  which  it  is  terrible  to  behold — of  husbands  chained  to  wives 
whose  indolence,  passion,  and  neglect  have  made  their  homes 
veritable  places  of  torture,  where  entrance  is  dreaded  like  the 
entrance  to  a  prison — of  wives  delicate,  refined,  and  sensitive,  in 
the  grasp  of  men  whose  breath  is  blaephemy — whose  very  love 
is  brutal,  and  wliose  touch  is  pollution  ;  and  we  shall  be  asked 
whether  this  wretchedness  shall  not  have  relief!  But  in  asking 
for  a  remedy  we  ask  for  a  cause.  If  this  wretchedness  spring 
from  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  marriage,  if  the  great  Christ- 
ian institution  of  the  family  be  to  blame  for  it,  if  this  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  fruit — then  abolish  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance of  marriage,  do  away  with  the  sacredness  and  peq)e- 
tuity  of  the  family,  and  substitute  some  convenient  contract  for 
cohabitation  during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  in  its  stead.  If 
a  high  idea  of  the  family  and  pure  legislation  to  guard  its 
sacredness  have  produced  the^ae  evils,  then  open  wide  tlie  doors 
of  all  possible  license  which  is  asked.  But  the  price  of  the  highest 
good  is  always  the  risk  of  the  greatest  evil.  The  seclusion,  the 
mutual  dependence,  the  intimate  sympathy,  the  indivisible 
life — those  very  elements  which  are  the  source  of  the  greatest 
blessedness  of  married  life — must,  when  perverted,  be  the  source 
of  its  keenest  torture.  It  is  not  however  by  destroying  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  relationship,  ai\d  degrading  it  to  the  level  o1  a  tem- 
porary contract,  but  by  vindicating  its  honor,  and  guarding  its 
purity,  that  we  are  to  remedy  the  evils  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
template. It  is  in  spite  of  all  which  Christianity  and  Christian 
legislation  have  done,  that  there  still  exist  such  low  ideas  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  its  obligations,  and 
that  the  institution  de>igned  to  be  the  centre  of  all  that  is  most 
pure  and  most  blessed  on  earth,  the  first  installment  of  Para- 
dise,  is  so  often  degraded  and  profaned.  We  are  sometimes 
told,  indeed,  that  this  misery  is  simply  the  result  of  ill- 
assorted  marriages ;  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  known 
method  of  '•  sorting  "  such  characters  as  those  most  familiar  to 
our  Courts  of  Divorce,  by  which  happiness  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  result.  They  are  ill-assorted,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  unfit  for  any  relation  of 
social  life.     To  separate  and  recombine  such  elements  as  these 
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can,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  only  be  a  permutatj^ 
of  misery. 

So  lon^  as  hnman  society  remains  imperfect — so  long  as  there 
are  ignorant,  or  degraded,  or  visions  men  and  women,  so  long 
there  will  remain  unhappiness,  even  under  the  wisest  laws,  and 
the  wisest  constitution  of  the  State ;  but  we  believe  that  the  full 
realization  of  the  ideaof  the  Christian  family  will  one  day  remove 
all  unhappiness,  and  tliat  in  the  meantime  we  shall  approach 
nearest  the  final  goal  by  surrounding  marriage  with  all  the 
sanctions  and  safeguards  in  oi\r  power.  In  wliat  in  a  Cliristian 
State  shall  tliese  sanctions  and  safeguards  consist  ?  Certainly 
not  in  going  beyond  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  sometimes  done  in  its  sacrament  of  matrimony, 
and  making  it  absolutely  indissoluble.  But  on  what  principle 
then  shall  its  dissolution  ever  be  permitted  ?  Here  the  turning 
point  among  Christians,  between  those  who  would  restrict  di- 
vorce exclusively  to  the  cause  of  adultery,  and  those  who  would 
admit  some  other  causes  beside,  is  to  be  found  in  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  1  Cor.  vii.  15.  This  passage  has  been  held, 
even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  justify  divorce  for  desertion  in 
the  case  of  a  heretic,  and  since  the  Reformation  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  Protestant  commentators  have  construed  it 
as  extending  to  all  continued  and  malicious  desertion.  The 
Purians  of  New  Haven,  as  we  have  already  shown,  founded 
their  legislation  upon  this  interpretation. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible,  to-day,  where  a  stricter  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage  can  claim  only  the  consideration  of 
a  private  conviction,  to  set  aside  a  principle  which  has  obtained 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  legislation  of  the 
State.  But  in  making  this  concession  we  have  reached  the 
utmost  limit  of  liberty  which  can  claimforitself  any  authority 
of  precedent  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  In  cases 
of  ijreat  personal  distress  there  will  ever  be  a  pressure,  which 
even  the  Cliristian  legislator  will  feel,  to  grant  such  relief  as 
the  public  good  may  admit.  If  divorce  be  granted  for  mali- 
cious desertion  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  conviction  that 
similar  relief  may  yet  more  be  afforded  for  such  "  evil  and 
fierce  usage,"  to  quote  again  the  language  of  the  proposed  en- 
actment of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  endangers  life  and  health.     It 
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ie  difficult  to  establish  any  rules  for  such  exceptional  things  as 
revolutions ;  but  whatever  principle  is  laid  down,  it  must  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  government,  and  so 
no  cause  of  divorce  can  be  admitted  which  endangers  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  family.  A  decree  of  divorce  implies  a  forfeiture 
of  all  conjugal  rights  on  the  part  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  obtained.  Can  such  forfeiture  be  wrought,  save— as  in  its 
civil  counterpart  disfranchisement — by  crime,  of  which  it  is 
felt  to  be  the  fitting  attendant  penalty.  Divorce  in  the  case 
of  offenses  where  the  very  institution  of  the  family  would 
be  outraged  by  its  refusal ;  where  it  should  be  seen  and  felt  to 
be  not  a  release  from  virtuous  restraint,  but  an  exemplary  pun- 
ishment of  conjugal  crime ;  and  where  it  should  bring  not  fresh 
impunit}"  in  wrong  to  the  guilty,  but  shame  and  reproach  for  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done — such  divorce  as  this  can  bring  no 
peril  to  the  State  or  to  Christian  society.  The  statute  book  of 
Connecticut,  to  day,  is  disgraced  by  a  law  under  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  divorce,  in  well  nigh  a  majority  of 
cases,  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Instead  of  the  penalty  of 
the  guilty,  it  is  the  reward  of  the  vicious.  Instead  of  being  the 
relief  of  misfortune,  it  is  a  premium  to  unhappiness.  Instead  of 
furnishing  a  sanction  to  the  purity  of  the  family,  it  has  dishonored 
the  marriage  tie  with  a  rapidly  accumulating  force  of  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  at  last  called  forth  indignant  remonstrance  from  a 
thousand  voices,  and  from  every  part  of  the  State.  Let  these 
voices  be  multiplied.  Let  every  man  who  has  smarted  under 
a  sense  of  the  shame  which  rests  upon  our  beloved  State  add 
his  own  protest  against  its  further  continuance.  Let  every  re- 
presentative and  senator  who  is  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  will  not  be  welcomed  home  by  a  Christ- 
ian constituency  if  he  has  failed  to  cast  his  vote  against  this  in- 
iquity. Let  the  "  general  misconduct"  clause  be  swept  at  once 
from  the  enactment.  Let  the  decree  of  divorce  be  granted  only 
on  account  of  distinct  and  definite  crime,  capable  of  proof,  and 
supported  by  definite  legal  evidence,  which,  when  once  proved, 
shall  render  the  guilty  party  incapable  of  marrying  again. 
Let  the  relief  of  the  innocent  be  further  guarded  from  the  abuse 
of  the  guilty.  Let  the  State  be  represented  by  counsel,  in 
every  application  where  there  is  no  appearance  tor  the  defense, 
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that  the  public  good  may  be  gaarded  against  collnsion  and 
fraud.  Let  the  guilty,  though  deprived  of  the  privilegeB,  be 
held  forever  responsible,  in  the  obligations  of  marriage,  and 
therefore  for  the  support  of  the  innocent  wife  or  children  whom 
he  has  wronged,  and  much  will  have  been  done  to  wipe  away 
the  reproach,  and  to  restore  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  State. 
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Article  III.— THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Haven  and  for 
New  England.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Semi  centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Consecration  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Ha- 
ven, Wednesday,  Feb.  16th,  1866,  by  Edwin  FIarwood,  D.  D., 
Rector.     Published  by  the  Vestry.     New  Haven.     1866. 

It  is  with  no  controversial  view  that  we  offer  to  our  readers 
some  remarks  on  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Ilarwood  at  the 
semi  centennial  commemoration  of  the  consecration  of  the  edi- 
fice in  which  he  ministers.  The  occasion  was  one  in  which 
both  the  parish  and  the  rector  might  reasonably  rejoice ;  and 
some  men,  preaching  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  congratulations  of  the  day,  to  insult,  or 
at  least  to  offend  with  unkind  disparagement,  all  non-Kpisco- 
palian  Christians.  But  we  are  happy  to  testify  that  we  find 
no  fault  with  Dr.  Harwood  in  that  respect.  He  is  chary  (it 
may  be  said)  in  his  recognition  of  any  clergy  or  churches 
in  New  England  other  than  those  of  his  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal connection  ;  but  we  take  no  offense  at  his  reluctance,  for 
we  can  conceive  that  in  the  necessity  of  avoiding  offense  in 
other  quarters  he  had  a  good  reason  for  carefulness;  and 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  pas- 
tors and  teachers  of  New  England,"  there  is  no  lack  of  cour- 
tesy in  his  tone  and  manner.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  "  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  Haven  and  for  New  England."  A  preacher  holding 
with  "  the  straitest  sect"  of  Anglicanism  would  have  avoided 
that  denominational  title  as  implying  the  existence  or  the  poe- 
sibility  of  churches  not  Episcopal,  and  if  he  had  happened  to 
choose  the  same  subject  would  have  given  to  the  public  a 
pamphlet  on  "  the  Church  in  New  Haven  and  for  New  Eng^ 
land."  Dr.  Harwood  is  above  the  level  of  such  follies.  He 
finds  that  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belongs  is  not  so 
narrow  and  arrogant  as  to  proclaim  itself  the  whole  and  only 
Church  of  God  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
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speak  of  it  by  the  title  by  which,  in  its  constitution  and  canons 
and  in  its  prayer-book,  it  distinguishes  itself  from  other  churches. 
Haifa  century  of  years  is  no  inconsiderable  period  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  Only  thirty-six  half-centuries  intervene  be- 
tween Dr.  Harwood  preaching  his  semi-centennial  sermon  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  and  Paul  the  Apostle  dictating 
to  an  amanuensis,  in  prison  at  Borne,  the  last  of  his  epistles. 
Perhaps  the  writer  of  this  article  may  be  pardoned  for  intrud- 
ing his  individuality  upon  the  reader  so  far  as  to  say  that 
almost  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  sermon  falls  within 
his  personal  recollections  of  New  Haven.  He  first  saw  Trinity 
Church  less  than  two  years  after  its  consecration,  when  it 
was — as  for  some  years  it  continued  to  be — the  only  Gothic  or 
sham-Gothic  thing  in  New  England,  save  the  pointed  windows 
of  the  Federal  street  meeting-house  in  Boston.  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  on  the  Monday  morning  after  his  investiture 
with  the  pastoral  office,  he  was  honored  with  a  friendly  call 
from  Dr.  Harwood's  predecessor,  who  by  a  special  invita- 
tion from  the  committee  of  arrangements,  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  installation  on  the  Wednesday  preceding.* 
Fjom  that  time  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Croswell,  thirty-three 
years  afterward,  the  intercourse  between  him  and  the  writer, 
though  never  pretending  to  be  intimate,  was  constant  and 
without  any  interruption  of  mutual  courtesy  and  neighborly 
good  feeling.  Almost  everything  mentioned  by  Dr.  Harwood 
in  sketcbing  that  half  century  of  parochial  history  comes 
freshly  to  our  memory  as  we  read. 

Going  back  only  fifty  years,  we  are  at  that  period  of  anti- 
quity when  the  people  in  these  parts  of  New  England  had  not 
learned  that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  warming  their  houses  of  worship  in  winter.  To  per- 
sons born  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  statement  is  hardly 
credible  ;  yet  it  is  literally  true.  We  had  not  thought  how 
strange  the  fact  is,  nor  how  significant,  till  we  found  Dr.  Har* 


*  Perhaps  strict  justice  to  the  *' churchmanBhip"*  of  the  late  Dr.  Croewell  re- 
quires us  to  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  fact  that  the  installation  was  not  an 
ordination,  and  therefore  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  exclnsive  validity  o 
Episoopai  '*  orders  ^  might  be  present  without  compromising  his  conscience. 
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wood  mentioning  it,  not  withont  wonder,  as  an  instance  of  the 
progress  which  we  have  made  since  then  in  wealth  and  in  our 
care  for  personal  comfort.  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  was 
first  furnished  with  stoves  in  1822,  the  example  having  been 
given,  we  believe,  two  or  three  years  earlier,  by  the  First 
Ecclesiastical  Society,  in  the  Center  Church.  It  is  just  fifty 
years,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  since  arrangements  to  mitigate 
the  arctic  cold  of  the  New  England  winter  were  introduced 
into  the  First  Church  at  Hartford.  The  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege was  never  warmed  for  morning  or  evening  prayers,  nor 
for  Sabbath  services,  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  in  1817.  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians, 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  we  believe,  were  all  alike  in  this 
respect;  and  all  alike,  within  a  few  years  after  the  old  cus- 
tom had  begun  to  be  broken,  found  out  that  there  was  no  sin 
and  no  peril  in  warming  a  house  of  worship.  The  marvel  now 
is  how  our  fathers  could  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  wor- 
shiping God  with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  when  almost  nothing 
in  the  country  was  so  abundant  as  fuel,  and  how  anybody 
could  object — as  we  know  many  did — to  the  proposal  of  a  re- 
formation so  simple  and  so  necessary  to  the  edification  of  all 
worshiping  assemblies.  Yet  the  explanation  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  light  of  some  well-known  principles  of  human 
nature.  The  settlers  of  New  England  came  from  a  climate  in 
which  winter  has  no  rigors  such  as  those  which  characterize 
our  winter.  Even  now,  we  believe,  no  artificial  warmth  is 
necessary  at  any  season  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  stoves  in  railway  carriages  are  never  thought  of 
there.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  when  the  emigrants  firom 
England  built  their  first  places  of  worship  here — which  was 
before  they  had  thoroughly  tried  the  climate — they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  English  custom  of  build- 
ing without  chimneys.  They  had  come  thither  with  the  in- 
tention of  constituting  churches  that  should  be  purer,  more 
spiritual,  and  more  conformed  to  the  apostolic  model,  than  the 
congregations  of  the  English  national  Church ;  but  they  had 
DO  thought  of  constructing  church  edifices  that  should  be  more 
i^^uriouflor  more  comfortable  than  those  they  left  behind  them, 
intended  to  found  new  states,  and  therefore  they  re- 
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nonnced  the  lawB  and  the  legislative  power  of  England,  but  they 
bad  not  crossed  the  ocean  with  any  thought  of  making  im- 
provements in  church  architecture.  Very  naturally,  therefore, 
when  they  built  their  humble  meeting  houses,  they  did  so  with- 
out thinking  that  in  a  climate  so  unlike  that  of  their  mother  coun- 
try, a  house  of  worship  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  fire  place. 
The  first  meeting-houses  having  been  built  without  deviating 
in  that  respect  from  the  English  tradition,  and  the  rigor  of  a 
tew  winters  having  been  endured  in  them,  the  conservative 
tendency  began  to  operate.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  prece- 
dent for  a  heating  apparatus  in  the  house  of  the'  Lord,  any- 
thing of  that  kind  would  be  an  innovation ;  and  if  such  an 
innovation  should  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  bodily 
comfort,  who  could  tell  what  would  come  of  it?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  conservative  spirit  in  matters  of  religion  is 
sometimes  a  little  blind ;  nor  can  we  deny  that  sometimes  it  is 
obstinate  in  proportion  as  the  position  to  be  guarded  is  unrea- 
sonable. Self-sacrifice,  and  a  determined  rising  above  the 
power  of  outward  sensations,  entered  largely  into  the  Puritan 
idea  of  worship ;  and  when  prayers  and  sermons  in  an  arctic 
atmosphere  had  been  associated  with  the  memory  of  saintly 
fathers  who  had  been  edified  notwithstanding  the  cold,  and 
whose  worship  every  winter  had  been  a  sort  of  martyrdom  by 
frost  instead  of  fire,  there  was  something  like  presumption  in 
the  thought  of  attempting  to  worship  in  a  more  comfortable 
way  than  that  which  they  had  found  sutKcient  for  their  edifi- 
cation. TJius  it  came  to  pass  that  almost  two  hundred  years 
from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  were  counted,  before  houses  of 
worship  in  New  England  began  to  be  warmed  for  the  relief  of 
the  congregations.  On  the  first  Lord's  day  of  this  nineteenth 
century  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
in  one  kind  only  to  the  communicants  in  the  First  Church  at 
Hartford,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  pastor  (Dr.  Strong) 
"  took  the  cup  "  according  to  the  ritual,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine," 
being  frozen,  could  not  be  poured  out  in  memory  of  Christ's 
blood.  Yet  though  Dr.  Strong  was  accustomed  to  give  ser- 
mons of  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  severe  weather, 
because,  as  his  saying  was,  there  was  ''  little  use  in  preaching  to 
people  when  their  toes  were  cold,"  fifteen  years  of  the  new 
century  were  numbered  before  the  people  of  that  congregation 
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had  wrested  from  their  own  conservative  prejudices  the  privi- 
lege of  having  stoves  in  the  house  of  worship.* 

Dr.  Harwood  takes  notice  of  the  facts,  which  he  derives 
from  the  parish  records,  that  simnltaneoasl;  with  the  building 
of  tlie  new  church,  there  was  a  large  accession  to  the  parish  ; 
and  that  after  the  consecration, "  on  the  third  day  of  the  feast," 
Bishop  Ilobart  of  New  York,  then  officiating  in  the  vacant 
diocese  of  Connecticut,  confirmed  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates,  among  whom  were  some  very  aged  persons  whom  he 
names.  Our  earlier  acquaintance  with  New  Haven  enables  us 
to  supplement  his  story  with  illustrations  which,  though  local 
in  themselves,  have  more  than  local  significance. 

The  central  square  in  the  town  plot  of  New  Haven  was  re- 
served by  the  original  proprietors  of  the  township  for  public  uses, 
and  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  old  records  as  *'  the  market- 
place." For  what  purposes  they  reserved  it,  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  used  it.  They  first  placed  at  its 
center  a  humble  church  edifice,  of  which  the  present  Center 
Church  is  the  lineal  successor;  and  around  that  rustic  temple- 
west,  north,  and  south — they  made  their  graves.  They  useJ 
ft  also  as  a  campus  martius^  or  place  of  military  exercises.  At 
a  later  time  other  public  buildings  were  placed  on  the  same 
public  ground  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  those  who  re- 
served it  for  such  uses,  and  who  never  intended  that  it  should 
become  a  "  park "  or  more  pleasure  ground ;  there  was  the 
public  school-house,  there  the  jail,  and  there  the  *' State-house," 
so  called  long  before  Connecticut  became  an  independent  State. 

*  The  incident  of  the  wine  frozen  on  the  communion  table  is  not  on  reeoni 
within  our  knowledge ;  and  there  may  be  no  person  liviog  who  remembere  it 
But  it  is  given  on  the  authorit}*  of  the  writer^s  mother,  who  was  present  at  thai 
communion,  and  who  happened  to  mention  the  singular  fact  not  long  before  her 
death,  sixteen  years  aga  Probably  the  prejudice  against  stoTes  in  places  of  wor- 
ship broke  doivn  first  in  the  northernmost  parts  of  New  England.  We  remefn> 
ber  reading  in  a  newspaper,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  story  of  what  bad 
then  recently  happened  on  a  very  cold  Sunday,  somewhere  in  Vermont,  where 
the  people,  yielding  to  the  stress  of  weather,  and  not  understanding  the  chemical 
process  of  combustion  and  the  relation  of  its  products  to  respiration,  carried  a 
potash-kettle  into  their  meeting-hontc  and  made  a  fire  of  charcoal  in  it  Forta- 
nately  (if  our  memory  serves  us  right)  a  timely  opening  of  the  doors  saved  the 
parish  from  the  depopulation  which  otherwise  would  have  been  the  result 
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The  jail  was  removed  not  far  from  the  year  1800 ;  the  flchool- 
honse  remained  a  few  years  longer.  In  1812,  the  buildings  on 
the  public  square  were  the  State-house,  a  little  north  of  where 
Trinity  Church  now  stands ;  the  "  Middle  Brick  meeting-house,'' 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Center  Church ;  and  a  wooden  edi- 
fice for  public  worship,  on  the  site  of  the  present  North  Church, 
being  one  of  the  two  meeting-houses  alternately  occupied  by 
the  congregation  of  *'  the  United  Societies  of  White  Haven  and 
Fair  Haven" — now  '*  the  United  Society."  In  the  growth  of  the 
city,  the  "  Middle  Brick  "  had  become  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  which  then  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  the  local  parish  in  which  every  new  comer  into 
the  city  was  included  bylaw,  unless  he  voluntarily  enrolled  him- 
self with  some  other  congregation,  and  which,  for  about  eight 
years,  had  been  flourishing  under  the  ministry  first  of  Moses 
Stuart  and  then  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  The  Society  was 
not  only  numerous  but  wealthy;  its  current  expenses  were 
burdensome  to  none.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  seven  of 
its  wealthiest  members  proposed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  de- 
molish the  old  meeting-house  (though  it  had  stood  less  than 
sixty  years,  and  was  in  perfect  preservation)  and  to  build  a 
larger  and  statelier  temple  according  to  plans  which  they  ex- 
hibited. One  of  the  conditions  was  that  they  were  to  take 
the  chance  of  being  reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  the  pews  in  the 
new  house,  one-third  of  the  sittings  being  reserved  as  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  Society.  The  generous  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  bnilding  of  the  Center  Church  soon  led  to 
the  building  of  the  North  Church,  and  then  of  Trinity  Church. 
All  three  of  the  Christian  temples  which  now  adorn  the  cen- 
tral square  of  New  Haven,  giving  to  it  so  much  of  its  beauty 
and  impressiveness,  were  built  so  nearly  at  once  that  the  second 
and  third  were  commenced  before  the  first  was  completed. 

But  this  is  not  half  the  story.  The  scheme  for  building  the 
Center  Church  was  not  acceptable  to  all  the  society.  In  the 
society  meeting  it  encountered  earnest  opposition,  and  was 
warmly  debated.  There  were  pew-holders  whose  property  in 
the  pews  which  they  had  purchased  or  inherited  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  demolition  of  the  old  house.  There  were  some 
who  had  a  vivid  presentiment  of  the  prices  at  which  pews  in 
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the  new  honse  would  be  sold,  if  the  cost  of  the  building  shonld 
be  reimbursed  in  that  way.  And  then  the  conservative  spirit 
which  clings  to  whatever  is  old  came  to  the  aid  of  all  other 
objections,  and  gave  them  a  sort  of  moral  dignity.  Among  the 
opponents  was  Dr.  Eneas  Monson,  a  venerable  man,  almost 
four  score  years  old,  who  was  then,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards,  the  patriarch  of  the  medical  profession  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  whose  infinite  humor  and  various  eccentricity,  not 
less  than  his  professional  eminence,  are  still  celebrated  in  tra- 
dition. He  made  a  characteristic  speech  against  the  proposal, 
arguing  that  the  old  house  had  been  built  within  his  memory, 
and  was  still  good  enough  for  him,  begging  that  it  might  stand 
for  the  little  while  that  he  had  to  live,  and  intimating  that  after 
his  death  he  should  make  no  more  opposition.  Another  humor- 
ist, Jonathan  E.  Porter,  Esq.,  replied  that  what  the  Doctor  had 
said  was  tnie ;  he  was  indeed  an  old  man,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  object  much  longer;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  old 
men  always  leave  old  men  to  take  their  places,  and  that  when 
this  *'  old  Dr.  Monson"  should  be  gone,  there  would  surely  be 
some  other  "  old  Dr.  Monson"  to  make  the  same  objections! 
The  proposal,  as  we  have  said,  was  accepted,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition,  and  the  contract  proposed  was  made.  But  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  were  determined  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  the  meeting  was  hardly  dissolved  before  they  began 
to  subscribe  and  circulate  a  requisition  for  another  meeting,  at 
which  the  whole  matter  should  be  in  some  way  reconsidered 
Their  movement  was  baflled  by  the  unexpected  celerity  of  the 
contractors  for  the  building.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  those  gentlemen,  and  especially  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Mills, 
proceeded  to  their  work,  that  hardly  thirty-six  hours,  including 
the  Sabbath,  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the  actual  demolition 
of  the  "  old  Middle  Brick"  was  begun. 

Of  course  the  opposition  was  not  conciliated,  nor  even  sub- 
dued, by  being  thus  defeated.  In  modem  times,  the  conflict 
might  have  resulted  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  malcontents,  either 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  other  Congregational  Society  in 
the  city  or  to  form  a  new  society  of  the  same  denomination. 
But  those  were  the  days  when  Congregationalism  in  Connecti- 
cnt  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  inconveniences,  without 
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having  in  any  considerable  degree  the  supposed  advantages,  of 
an  ecclesiastical  system  established  by  law.  The  First  Society, 
originally  identical  with  the  town,  was  a  territorial  corporation. 
The  other  Congregational  Society  was  what  was  formerly  called 
in  Massachusetts  a  "  poll  parish,"  having  the  same  parochial 
bounds  with  its  elder  sister,  but  including  only  the  descendants 
of  those  families  which  were  originally  "  set  off"  from  the  First 
Society  with  parish  privileges,  together  with  those  persons  (and 
their  descendants)  who,  on  removing  into  New  Haven,  had 
chosen  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  "new-light"  society.  No 
way  had  been  provided  in  which  anybody  could  pass  over  di- 
rectly from  one  of  those  two  conterminous  parishes  to  the  other. 
But  a  Congregationalist  could  lawfully  become  an  Episcopalian, 
and  pass  over  from  either  parish  of  the  Standing  Order  into  the 
parish  of  Trinity  Church ;  and  an  Episcopalian  could  become 
a  Congregationalist,  and  choose  for  himself  between  the  two 
Congregational  parishes.  For  example,  a  parishioner,  discon- 
tented under  the  severe  "  new  divinity"  preaching  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, (when  that  renowned  theologian  was  minister  of  the 
White  Haven  Society),  and  preferring  to  sit  under  the  elegant 
"  old  divinity"  sermons  of  Dr.  Dana,  could  indulge  that  prefer- 
ence only  by  certificating  himself  into  the  Episcopal  society, 
and  thence,  after  hearing  Dr.  Hubbard  for  a  few  months,  into 
the  First  Society.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  indignant 
minority  when  their  "  holy  and  beautiful  house"  was  pulled 
down,  as  it  were,  over  their  heads,  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
There  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  ad.equately  maintain 
and  carry  out  their  opposition  to  the  determined  will  of  the 
majority  but  by  disconnecting  themselves  from  the  Standing 
Order — that  is,  by  ceasing  to  be  in  law  Congregationalists. 
Accordingly,  one  or  two  went  over  to  the  small  Methodist  so- 
ciety which  had  been  in  existence  a  few  years,  one  certificated 
himself  into  the  nearest  Baptist  society,  and  the  others  went 
to  the  Episcopal  society.  In  those  days,  the  ordinary  division 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  ecclesiastically,  was  into  three 
classes :  the  Standing  Order,  the  Episcopalians,  and  "  the  minor 
sects."  The  Episcopalians  were  more  kindly  and  more  rospect- 
ftilly  regarded  than  any  other  body  of  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablished ecclesiastical  system.    Their  political   sympathies. 
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more  than  those  of  the  minor  sects,  were  with  the  Federal  party. 
Their  filial  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  inspired  thehr 
clergy  and  most  of  their  inore  intelligent  laymen  with  some- 
thing of  that  antipathy  to  French  principles  which  character- 
ized so  largely  the  Federal  party,  especially  in  New  England. 
Of  course  the  persons  who  were  determined  on  withdrawing 
from  the  First  Society — ^being  under  a  necessity  of  attaching 
themselves  to  an  ecclesiastical  society  of  some  other  denomina- 
tion in  order  to  that  withdrawal,  and  most  of  them,  if  not 
all,  being  Federalists — went,  almost  in  a  body,  to  the  Epis- 
copal Society.  Probably  Trinity  Church  parish  had  never 
received  so  great  an  addition  in  so  short  a  time,  as  it  received  in 
consequence  of  the  trouble  which  arose  out  of  the  scheme  for 
building  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  First  Society. 

Another  effect  of  that  building  enterprise  redounded  to  the 
further  advancement  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  Haven.  A  separation  from  the  original  Church  of  New 
Haven  was  commenced  in  1742,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  con- 
flict was  legalized  by  the  colonial  government.  The  oppressed 
malcontents,  or  New  Lights,  had  become  a  voting  majority  in 
the  ecclesiastical  society  from  which  they  had  desired  to  escape 
but  had  not  been  permitted,  and  they  were  beginning  to  teach 
their  oppressors  the  lesson,  ^^  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  In  that  condition  of  affairs, 
the  Legislature  interposed,  incorporated  the  adherents  of  the 
new  light  church  by  the  name  of  the  White  Haven  Society, 
giving  them  their  share  of  the  parish  property.  The  new  so- 
ciety was,  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  much  larger,  nu- 
merically, than  the  old ;  and  after  a  few  years  it  was  strong 
enough  to  have  a  new  quarrel  within  itself,  and  to  be  cut  in 
twain  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Fair  Haven  Society.  But 
in  1796,  the  difficulties  having  been  removed.  White  Haven 
and  Fair  Haven  became  the  United  Society,  with  two  houses  of 
worship^the  *'  Old  Blue"  or  White  Haven  meeting-house,  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Church  and  Elm  streets,  and  the  "  North 
Kevenge"  (as  it  was  sometimes  called)  or  Fair  Haven  meeting- 
house, on  the  public  square.  In  1818,  when  the  First  Society, 
in  the  face  of  opposition  from  within  and  from  without,  was 
going  forward  with  its  building  enterprise,  and  the  present  Cen- 
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ter  Church  was  rising  on  the  old  site,  the  United  Society  was 
induced  to  enter  upon  a  similar  undertaking,  and  with  a  similar 
result.  A  dissatisfied  minority  went  over  to  the  Episcopal  so- 
ciety, because  they  had  no  other  convenient  way  of  escaping 
from  what  they  deemed  a  burthen  unreasonably  imposed  by  the 
majority,  and  from  the  extravagance  of  building  so  costly  and 
splendid  a  meeting-house,  when  tlie  society  had  already  two 
meeting-houses  good  enough  for  them.  It  was  once  a  proverb 
in  Connecticut — ^perhaps  originating  from  this  chapter  of  New 
Haven  history — that  the  parish  quarrels  of  the  Standing  Order 
were  among  the  "converting  ordinances"  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Of  course,  the  new  members  of  the  Episcopal  society  had 
hardly  learned  to  find  the  places  in  the  Prayer-book,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  society  to  which  they  had' fled  for  refuge 
from  the  building  mania  had  become  numerous  enough  to  re- 
quire as  large  a  place  of  worship  as  any  other,  and  strong  enough 
to  build  it.  Episcopalianism,  thus  reinforced,  had  become  more 
of  a  power  in  New  Haven  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The 
Episcopal  society  was  permitted,  without  any  opposition,  to 
place  its  church  edifice  on  the  public  square;  and  the  three 
Christian  temples  which  now  stand  embowered  among  vener- 
able elms,  and  which  are  so  distinctly  pictured  in  the  memory 
of  all  who  ever  saw  New  Haven,  became  thenceforth  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  city,  whicli  but  for  them  would  never 
have  been  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  city  on  the  continent. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  tlie  financial  scheme  for  build- 
ing the  new  Episcopal  church  was  more  wisely  contrived  than 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  other  two  societies  for  their 
building  enterprises.  The  Center  Church  and  the  North  were 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  pews,  but  Trinity  Church  was  to 
be  built  with  funds  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  income  from  the  annual  leasing  of  the  pews  was  expected 
to  pay  the  interest  and  ultimately  the  principal  of  the  debt. 
The  two  former  w.ere  to  be  forever  encumbered  with  the  rights 
of  pew-owners;  in  the  latter  there  was  to  be  no  individual 
ownership.  In  the  former,  every  man  who  wanted  a  place  for 
his  family  was  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  pew  by 
a  considerable  outlay,  or  else  he  must  be  a  tenant  under  some 
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individaal  proprietor,  and  pay  rent  in  addition  to  all  his  parish 
taxes  or  eontribations;  in  the  latter,  no  man  was  expected 
to  pay  more  than  his  yearly  rent  for  such  a  pew  as  might  best 
suit  his  ability  and  his  inclination,  and  his  pew-rent  was  to  be 
simply  his  yearly  contribution  to  the  parish  treasury.  In  the 
building  of  the  former,  it  was  assumed  that  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  societies  and  the  support  of  pub- 
lic worship  would  remain  unchanged;  but  in  the  scheme  for 
building  the  other,  there  was  a  foresight  of  new  laws  and  a  new 
constitution  for  the  State. 

The  consecration  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1816,  synchronizes  remarkably  with  a  memorable 
crisis  in  the  political  history  of  Connecticut.  About  that  time, 
Calvin  Goddard,  of  Norwich,  had  been  proposed  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  Federalist  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor,  which  was  then  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  state  government.  Lieutenant  Governor  Goodrich, 
who  would  of  course  have  been  re-elected,  according  to  the 
"steady  habits"  of  those  days,  had  died  a  few  months  before, 
and  Mr.  Goddard  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  man  for  the 
place  in  a  consultation  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
at  the  October  session.  But  just  about  the  16th  of  February, 
1816,  Jonathan  IngersoU,  of  New  Haven,  senior  warden  of 
Trinity  Church,  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Goddard ; 
and  at  the  "  Freemen's  Meetings  "  in  the  several  towns,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  April,  by  the  aid  of  votes  from  the  party 
which  called  itself  "republican,"  but  was  stigmatized  by  its  op- 
ponents as  "democratic,"  he  was  elected — the  first  dissenter 
from  the  Standing  Order  who  was  ever  elected  to  that  office  in 
Connecticut.  A  demonstration  had  been  made  of  what  could 
be  done  by  the  union  of  Episcopalians  with  the  political  party 
which  had  been  identified  with  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  next  annual  election 
the  new  "Toleration  party"  was  victorious.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Federalist  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams,  and  whom  the  partisans  of  Jeffer- 
son had  charged  with  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  proof  of  his  frauds 
and  defalcations,  but  who  had  not  ceased  to  be  respected  in 
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Connecticnt  for  his  ability  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for  his  old 
Federalism  and  his  honored  name,  was  elected  Governor  in  the 
place  of  John  Cotton  Smith.  The  next  year,  1818,  Governor 
Wolcott  appointed  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
to  preach  at  the  election  solemnity  in  Hartford — the  first 
election  sermon  that  ever  was  preached  in  Connecticut  by  a 
dissenter  from  the  established  ecclesiastical  system. 

Among  the  names  mentioned  by  Dr.  Harwood  as  worthy  to 
be  commemorated  in  his  parish  history,  there  is  one  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  in  this  connection.  The  Hon. 
Nathan  Smith — long  an  eminent  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1835,  a  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  Con- 
gress-rwas  a  man  who  could  not  fail  to  see  from  the  first  that  the 
contention  in  the  two  Congregational  societies  in  New  Haven 
might  redound  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  Episcopal  society ; 
and  he  was  the  man  who  cuuld  best  manage  matters  tothatend.^ 
No  man  in  Connecticut  was  more  capable  than  he  of  discern- 
ing, when  the  war  of  1812  was  ended — when  Britain  and  her 
allies  had  finally  triumphed  over  the  French  revolution — when 
France  had  twice  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  Paris 
occupied  by  the  victorious  enemies  of  her  empire — when  Na- 
poleon was  shut  up  in  St.  Helena — when  Congress  had  again 
established  a  national  bank — when  the  navy  had  become  the 
pride  of  the  nation,  while  Jefferson's  gunboats  had  gone  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats — that  a  new  era  had  begun  in  our  national 
politics,  and  that  old  issues  between  Federalists  and  Kepubli- 
cans  were  dead.  He  was  the  man  more  capable  than  any  other 
of  seizing  the  fortunate  opportunity  for  a  new  combination 
and  arrangement  of  parties  in  Connecticut.  He  was  not 
ambitious  of  political  preferment  for  himself — other  men  might 
have  the  oflSces — other  men  might  figure  as  leaders  of  the 
Toleration  party — he  was  willing  to  stand  behind  them  ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  political  change  in  Connecticut, 
which  began  in  1816  and  was  completed  by  the  adoption  of  a 

*  His  iofluencecontroUdd  the  building  of  the  present  Trinity  Church  so  effectu- 
allj  that  he  overruled  the  architect.  Mr.  Town's  plan  included  an  apsis  for 
ohancel  and  vestry,  but  Mr.  Smith — ^perhaps  by  way  of  making  some  conces- 
sion to  the  Puritan  taste  then  prevalent — determined  that  there  should  be  nothing 
so  much  like  a  "  Dutch  oven  '*  built  on  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
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new  constitution  for  the  State  in  18!  8,  was  wrought  by  his 
sagacity  and  his  skill  in  public  affairs  more  than  by  any  other 
personal  influence. 

From  the  date,  then,  of  the  building  of  the  new  Trinity 
Church  in  New  Haven,  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  a  new 
chapter.  Thirty  three  years  had  passed  since  the  British  re- 
cognition of  American  independence  cut  off  from  the  clergy 
and  congregations  of  that  order  their  last  hope  of  a  continued 
political  connection  with  the  mother  country.  Generally  the 
old  men  who  were  tories  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
flict, and  who  could  not  but  accept  American  nationality  with 
its  new  government  as  an  established  fact,  had  been  attracted 
by  their  conservative  and  anti-Gallican  sympathies  to  that 
which  they  recognized  as  the  conservative  party — the  party  of 
established  order  against  Jacobinical  notions  of  government — 
the  party  which  professed  to  uphold  Christianity  against  French 
infidelity — the  party  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  against  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr — the  party  of  John  Jay 
against  the  party  of  Tliomas  Paine.  Yet  the  fact  that  they 
were  Federalists,  in  relation  to  national  and  international  ques- 
tions, had  by  no  means  taken  away  their  traditional  antipathy 
to  Puritanism  and  to  the  privileges  or  supposed  privileges  of  the 
standing  order  in  Connecticut ;  and  when  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity came,  they  were  ready  to  act  under  the  influence  of  that 
antipathy.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Connecticut  had  outlived  the  revolutionary  conflict  long 
enough  to  overcome,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unfortunate  associa- 
tion of  ideas  by  which,  in  popular  feeling,  it  had  been  identi- 
fied with  British  toryism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  begin  to 
have  a  clergy  and  a  laity  who  were  as  ready  to  be  democrats, 
and  to  use  the  aid  of  party  politicians,  in  a  republic,  as  their 
predecessors  had  been  to  be  tories  under  a  royal  government, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  place-men  who  held  that  America 
existed  for  Britain  and  should  be  governed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament. From  that  date  it  was  no  longer  an  exotic,  but  was 
fairly  naturalized  in  New  England,  and  prepared  to  perform 
its  part  as  being,  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  learning 
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and  culture  of  its  clergy,  only  second  among  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  for  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his 
historical  discourse,  to  connect  with  the  summary  record  of 
fifty  years  of  parochial  history  some  general  considerations 
concerning  the  position  and  proper  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  relation  to  New  England.  "We  have 
lingered  so  long  in  our  gossiping  reminiscences,  that  we  have 
little  time  for  the  more  important  topics  to  which  we  are  led 
by  our  author  in  his  survey  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

One  thought  we  must  express,  at  the  outset,  concerning  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  between  Episcopalians  and  Congre- 
gationalists.  Dr.  Harwood  says  to  his  people :  **  Remember  that 
here,  in  New  England,  your  forefathers  were  called  upon  to  face  a 
spirit  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  animosity,  which  is  not  entirely 
extinct,  though  it  no  longer  persists  in  showing  its  rough  edge." 
We  trust  he  will  not  be  displeased  if  we  tell  him  that  we  can  re- 
member— and  probably  the  elder  portion  at  least  of  his  congrega- 
tion can  also  remember — something  more  than  this.  The  "  spirit 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  animosity,"  in  the  times  he  speaks  of, 
was  not  all  on  one  side,  nor  was  the  "  rough  edge  "  of  it  ex- 
hibited on  one  side  only.  Such  is  human  nature,  and  such  is  the 
imperfection  even  of  respectably  good  men,  that  antipathies 
between  bodies  of  professedly  Christian  people,  living  in  schis- 
matic or  semi-schismatic  relations  to  each  other,  are  ordinarily 
reciprocal.  Dr.  Harwood,  we  are  sure,  would  not  think  of 
saying  that  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  laity  of  Connecticut,  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  among  the  Congregational  clergy 
and  laity  simply  as  so  many  lambs  among  wolves ;  nor  that 
the  Congregationalists  of  those  times  were  among  their  Epis- 
copalian neighbors  .simply  as  so  many  wolves  among  lambs. 
He  would  hardly  think  of  saying  that  when  the  men  of  He- 
bron, at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  expelled  from 
their  coasts,  with  threats  of  tar  and  feathers,  the  notorious 
Parson  Peters  (as  notorious  then  as  Parson  Brownlow  now  is), 
they  had  received  no  provocation,  and  were  merely  venting 
their  "  distrust,  suspicion,  and  animosity  "  against  embodied 
meekness,  innocence,  and  love.  For  our  part  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  through  all  the  succession  of  the  "  forefathers "  of 
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the  present  Trinity  Church  conorregation  in  New  Haven,  from 
the  days  of  Colonel  Heathcote  downward,  tljeir  animoeity 
toward  their  neighbors  has  never  been  less  than  the  animosity 
of  their  neighbors  toward  them.  Asperities  of  that  sort  have 
softened  in  later  years,  and  we  thankfully  trust  that  on  both 
sides  they  are  passing  away.  We  happen  to  remember  an 
opprobrious  name,  not  often  found  in  print,  by  which  Episco- 
palians in  Connecticut,  fifty  years  ago,  were  accustomed  to 
designate  Congregationalists ;  but  presuming  that  now  they 
have  quite  forgotten  it,  we  will  not  renew  the  remembrance  of 
it,  and  will  only  say  that  the  Congregationalists  had  no  corre- 
sponding name  of  reproach  for  Episcopalians.  At  present,  we 
are  quite  sure,  their  feeling  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
toward  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  kind  and  charitable, 
and  we  trust  that  the  feeling  is  increasingly  reciprocated.  Now 
and  then  some  '^Rev.  Cream  Cheese,"  or  other  half-witted 
neophyte  in  orders,  exposes  himself  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  the  laughter  in  those  cases 
is  not  unmixed  with  sympathy  for  the  good  people  who  are 
most  annoyed  by  the  folly.  The  feeling  of  our  ministers  and 
churches  was  never  farther  than  it  is  to-day  from  submitting 
to  a  clerical  or  prelatical  church-government,  or  from  hamper- 
ing public  worship  with  a  book  of  forms  from  which  there  can 
be  no  deviation ;  they  never  regarded  high-church  pretensions 
with  less  respect  than  now  ;  they  abhor  the  superstition  akin  to 
feiichiam  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  religion  of  Oxford 
tractarians;  and  they  have  as  little  relish  for  the  unbelief  of 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Oxford  essayists;  but  they  insist  on 
recognizing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  one  of  the 
"  evangelical  denominations,"  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  free 
prayer  and  of  self-government  in  the  local  church,  and  notwith- 
standing the  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rationalism 
on  the  other  with  which  the  Church  of  England  is  infested. 

The  statement  which  Dr.  Harwood  makes  concerning  the 
difference  between  the  Episcopal  Church  and  '*  the  pastors  and 
teachers  of  New  England," — though  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  accurate — may  be  accepted  as  a  proof 
that  in  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought  and  knowledge 
these  two  bodies  of  clergy,  and  with  them  the  two  bodies  of 
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professed  Christians  which  they  respectively  serve,  are  nearer 
than  they  once  were  to  a  full  mutual  understanding  and  a  mu- 
tual Christian  toleration.  He  says  frankly,  what  Bishop  Ilobart 
and  the  men  of  that  school  would  have  been  afraid  to  say,  that 
the  difference  is  *'  not,  be  it  understood,  respecting  the  work  of 
our  redemption  through  our  blessed  Lord,  nor  our  hope  of  sal- 
vation." Surely  this  is  not  the  old  talk  about  some  indefinite  and 
**  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,"  in  which  was  the  only  "  hope 
of  salvation  "  for  persons  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  We  trust  that  our  authoi^may  be  regarded  as  express- 
ing on  this  point  not  his  own  personal  feeling  merely  but  the 
feeling  and  judgment  of  his  brethren  also.  Let  his  testimony  be 
remembered,  for  it  is  true.  The  Congregational  Churches  of 
New  England  have  always  recognized  ''  the  doctrinal  part  of 
those  commonly  called  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England," 
coordinately  with  the  "Westminster  standards  and  the  Savoy 
confession,  not  indeed  as  having  any  authority  over  them,  nor 
as  given  by  any  extraordinary  inspiration,  but  as  setting  forth 
a  system  of  doctrines  in  substantial  agreement  with  "  the  per- 
fect and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  which  is  the  word  of 
God  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Harwood's  affirmative  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  New 
England  Churches,  we  have  somewhat  to  say,  not  controver- 
sially, but  rather  by  way  of  inquiry  and  suggestion  ;  for,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  his  statement,  though  made  in  a  can- 
did and  liberal  spirit,  is  not,  in  our  view,  perfectly  accurate. 
The  difference  in  question,  as  he  regards  it,  is  a  difference 
mainly  on  two  points,  "  the  relation  of  Christian  theology  to 
Christian  faith,  and  the  terms  of  communion."  Tliat  we  may 
not  misrepresent  him,  we  give  his  statement  not  in  our  own 
words  but  in  his. 

First,  concerning  the  relation  of  Christian  theology  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  says : 

"  Id  New  Eo gland,  Christianity,  to  all  ifUenU  andpurpates^  has  been  identified 
with  a  system,  or  systems  of  theolog^y.  Christianity ,  accordingly,  In  the  public 
mind,  has  yeant  a  scheme  of  doctrine.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  nor  to  imply  that 
the  pastors  of  the  Congregational  churches  have  overlooked  the  moralities  of  the 
Kew  Testament ;  but  simply  that  the  one  overshadowing  characteristic  of  the 
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New  England  method  and  spirit  must  be  found  in  the  doctrinal  tnstrnction  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  and  in  their  doctrinal  belief.  Thia  instrnction  led  to  eon- 
feaaiona  of  faith,  more  or  leas  elaborate,  which  were  proffered  to  candidates  for 
admiraion  into  membership  with  particular  congregations,  aa  tests,  or  coDditionSp 
or  abeolute  preliminaries  to  full  communion  end  fellowship.  These  conf«»esions  of 
faith  contained,  of  course,  theological  propositions,  which,  when  they  were  pre- 
pared, were  the  full  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  congregations  Bat  it  has 
happened  with  them,  as  with  all  other  kindred  documents,  that  a  generation  camA* 
and  then  another,  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  them.  What  is  the  natural  move- 
ment of  the  mind,  in  this  sphere  of  its  action!  First,  there  is  iodifference ;  next, 
there  is  silent  dislike ;  and  lastly,  there  is  open  war.  The  Unitarian  outbreak  in 
Massachusetts  was  the  grand  climax'bf  the  protest  against  the  prevailing  teadi- 
ing.  The  people,  in  certain  other  portions  of  New  England,  in  certain  portions 
of  Massachusetts  itself,  as  well  aa  in  Connecticut,  fell,  in  large  numbers,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  with  their  broad  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  while  others  sought  the  communion  of  our  Church." 

"  We  plant  ourselves,  and  stand  firmly  upon  the  simple  creed  of  the  Church, 
as  the  condition  of  communion,  and  as  the  true  embodiment  of  what  eonstitotea 
the  unalterable  Christian  faith.  Do  you  ask  what  I  mean  by  the  simple  creed  of 
the  church  ?  I  mean  the  Apostles'  creed,  which  should  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  original  baptismal  formula.  By  it  we  assert  our  faith  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  Almighty  Ood,  in  the  Sonship  and  redemptive  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier,  and  in  His  work  in  the  Church ;  and  in 
the  life  everlasting.  The  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  was  framed  to  meet 
a  hereby  touching  the  person  of  our  Lord,  we  also  accept,  and  recognize  as  a 
larger  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  Apostles*  creed.  We  demand,  then,  I  re- 
peat, the  reception  of  the  unalterable  faith,  in  this  respect  following  ancient 
practice ;  and  we  leave  the  question  of  scientific  theology  or  of  systems  of  doe- 
trines,  to  the  individual  Judgment.  We  do  not  Interfere  with  the  Christian 
liberty  either  of  clergy  or  of  people.  We  do  not  identify  Christianity  with  a 
current  system  of  metaphysics,  nor  of  metaphysical  divinity.  We  distinguish 
between  faith  and  opinion.  We  insist  upon  the  faith,  in  its  historical  sense  and 
meaning,  while  opinion  is  beyond  or  outside  of  law,  and  does  not  come  under  the 
supervision  of  an  ecclesiastical  inquisition,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  board  of 
deacons,  or  of  a  council,  or  of  a  standing  committee,  or  of  a  convention. 

"  The  mind  of  New  England  is  Intelligent  and  acute,  and  therefore  we  present 
this  distinction.  We  seek  to  make  known  the  cardinal  position  of  the  churek. 
We  are  governed  by  a  principle.  We  are  the  exponents  of  a  great  law,  to  be 
asserted  here  and  everywhere,  that  the  faith  of  the  church  is  one,  and  is  un- 
alterable, while  systems  of  theology  are,  from  their  very  nature,  subject  to  the 
changes  which  mark  all  the  efibrts  of  the  reflecting  mind ;  and  we  simply  caQ 
men  to  the  reception  of  the  one  faith,  the  creed  of  the  church  of  all  past  time; 
We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Christian  past,  and  we  have  lar^e  hope  in  the 
future,  and  our  church  ought  to  grow  in  New  England,  because  it  thus  in  the 
sphere  of  faith  and  thought  presents  distinctly  the  two  poles  of  stability  and  pro- 
gress. There  is  stability  in  its  creed  ;  there  is  progress  in  its  thought^nder  the 
conditions  and  limitations  which  a  general  reception  of  the  creed  imposes." 
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In  a  foot-note  appended  to  the  last  of  the  paragraphs  above 
quoted,  the'author  makes  further  explanation  of  his  meaning: 

ft 

'<  *  Theology  * — *  Creed ' — what  is  the  difference  f  The  Creed  is  the  simple  state- 
ment (without  any  raiewmement)  of  the  articles,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  Theology,  or  dogmatic  or  systematic  divinity,  means  the  scientific  or  sys- 
tematic representation  of  the  truths  or  facts  embraced  in  the  creed,  together  with 
other  points  of  Christian  belief  and  Christian  feeling,  derived  in  part  from  Scrip- 
ture, in  part  from  Christian  uaage,  and  in  part  from  personal  experience. 

"  Of  course,  this  systematic  scientific  arrangement  is  the  work  of  individual 
minds,  and  partakes  therefore  of  the  fortunes  of  all  intellectual  endeavor.  Its 
worth  changes  with  changing  times  and  modes  of  thought  This  ib  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  our  theologies  literature.  The  science 
of  one  age  must  yield  to  the  achievement  of  another,  but  the  ettbetanee  of  the  belief 
of  the  Church  remains  one,  and  unchanging." 

The  distinction  which  this  statement  gives  between  theology 
and  religion,  or  between  dogma  and  Christian  faith,  is  clearly 
drawn  and  is  essentially  just.  But  the  statement  that  the  re- 
cognition of  this  distinction  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  or 
forgetfulnessofit  on  the  other,  is  a  main  difference  between  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  *'  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
New  England  "  is  questionable.  Is  it  quite  accurate  in  point 
of  fact  to  say  just  what  our  author  says  in  the  name  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  ?  "  We  leave  the  question  of  scientific 
theology,  or  of  systems  of  doctrines,  to  the  individical  jvdg- 
ment.  We  do  not  interfere  with  the  Christian  liberty  either 
of  clergy  or  oi  people.  We  do  not  identify  Christianity  with 
a  current  system  of  metaphydcs^  nor  of  metaphysical  divinity. 
We  distinguish  between  faith  and  opinion.  We  insist  on 
faith,  in  its  historical  sense  and  meaning,  while  opinion  is 
beyond  or  outside  of  la/vo^  and  does  not  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  ecclesiastical  inquisition,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
board  of  deacons,  or  of  a  council,  or  of  a  sta/nding  committee^ 
or  of  a  convention.^^  The  diocesan  "standing  committee,"  and 
the  *'  convention,"  it  will  be  observed,  are  institutions  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  anil  the  a£Srmation  is  that  the  clergy  of  that 
denomination  are  not  responsible  to  standing  committee  or 
convention,  or  to  any  other  "  ecclesiastical  inquisition,"  for  the 
soundness  of  their  opinions  on  points  of"  metaphysical  divinity" 
or  of  "  scientific  theology."    Is  it  exactly  so  ?    Does  the  Pro- 
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testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  refer  all  "  sys- 
tems of  doctrines" — all  matters  of  religious  opinion  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  few  and  simple  points  of  the  Apostles'  creed — to 
the  tribunal  of  "  individual  judgment  ?" 

Open  the  Prayer-book,  and  let  us  see  what  it  will  show  ua. 
Between  the  Psalter  and  the  **  Form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests    and    deacons," 
stands  that  memorable  document  which  has  been  so  much  in 
the  way  of  romanizing  priests  and  deacons,  and  which  may  be 
equally  effectual  to  trip  up  those  of  rationalizing  tendency. 
What  degree  of  authority  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  (or  the  Thirty-eight  Articles  as  they  stand 
in  the  American  recension)  have  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  as  here  organized  and  governed,  we  need  not  pre- 
cisely determine.     That  they  are  in  some  sort  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy — that  the  clergy,  though  not  required  to  subscribe 
them,  are  expected  to  teach  In  accordance  with  them,  and  are 
liable  to  trial  and  censure  for  renouncing  or  contradicting 
them — that  they  set  forth  propositions  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  in   the    (Jnited    States    authoritatively   affirms    and 
pledges  itself  to  maintain — will  not  be  denied  or  doubted. 
Every  clergyman,  before  ordination,   must  bind  himself  "to 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,"  and  where  are  the  doctrines  and  worship  of 
that  Church  but  in  its  Prayer  book?    Looking  now  at  the 
title  of  these  famous  Articles,  we  find  that  they  are  "  Articles 
of  Heligion  ;^^  but  looking  at  the  matter  of  them,  we  find  that 
they  are  in  fact  only  dogmas  or  opinions — "  theological  pro- 
positions," harder  and  more  angular  by  far  than  even  the 
Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions.    We  submit   that  the 
statement  of  our  excellent  and  learned  friend  on  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  first  main  difference  between  E))i6copa1ianism  and 
Congregationalism  in  New  England  cannot  be  accepted  s&  en- 
tirely accurate  in  relation  to  the  Episcopal  Church.     We  sub- 
mit that  while  the  Articles  stand  in  the  Prayer-book  as  an 
authoritative  setting  forth  of  doctrine  to  which  every  clergy- 
man must  conform,  that  church  does  not  "  leave  the  question 
of  scientific  theology  or  of  systems  of  doctrines  to  the  indi- 
vidual judgment ;"  that  it  does  "  interfere  with  the  Christian 
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liberty"  of  its  clergy;  and  that  it  does,  to  that  extent,  "iden- 
tify Christianity  with "  what  was  once,  if  it  is  not  now, "  a 
current  sj'stem  of  metaphysical  divinity." 

The  reformation  from  Popery  in  England,  not  less  than  in 
Scotland  and  on  the  Continent,  was  a  reformation  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  liturg- 
ical forms.  Such  a  reformation  as  was  attempted  by  Henry 
YIII.,  a  partial  reformation  of  government  and  ritual,  which 
was  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  entire,  could  not 
stand.  Under  his  children  and  successors,  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  the  Anglican  Reformation  became  unequivocally 
Protestant — protesting  not  merely  against  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  usurped  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown,  but  against  the 
dogmatic  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Articles  were  therefore  set  forth  and  established  as  the  doctrinal 
platform  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England.  It  was  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  like  the  Augsburg  confession  in  Germany — 
not  a  credo  or  profession  of  personal  confidence  in  the  Gospel, 
like  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  the  Nicene,  but  a  confession  of  faith 
in  the  Protestant  sense,  a  declaration  and  standard  of  doc- 
trinal orthodoxy.  "  These  confessions  of  faith,"  as  Dr.  Har- 
wood  says  of  the  formulas  used  in  our  Congregational  Churches, 
"contained,  of  course,  theological  propositions,  which,  when 
they  were  prepared,  were  the  full  expression  of  the  belief"  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  prepared  and  improved.  The 
ALTticles  were  a  representation  of  Christianity  as  if  was  under- 
stood and  held  by  Protestant  English  theologians  in  the 
Btormy  controversies  of  the  Reformation.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, their  statements  of  Christian  truth  are  in  the  terms,  and  are 
molded  by  the  conceptions  and  forms  of  "  a  current  system  of 
metaphysics."  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  *'  metaphysical 
divinity,"  we  have  it  here ;  and  if  our  good  friend  would  find  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  proposition  that  "  systems  of  the- 
ology are  from  their  very  nature  subject  to  the  changes  which 
mark  all  the  efforts  of  the  reflecting  mind,"  here  it  is.  If  the 
bishops  and  leading  theologians  of  the  Church  of  England 
(the  romanizers  and  the  rationalizers  being  all  excluded)  could  . 
now  be  called  to  frame  a  new  doctrinal  platform  for  their 
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charch,  and  could  at  the  same  time  discharge  their  minds  of 
all  reference  to  the  platform  made  three  hundred  years  ago, 
they  might  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  ancient  creeds,  as 
given  in  the  first  five  and  the  eighth  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  bat  in  all  other  points  how  wide  would  be  the  differ- 
erence  between  the  new  confession  and  the  old !  The  propo- 
sitions which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  expressed  clearlj 
enough,  and  satisfactorily,  the  religious  thought  of  Protestant 
England,  are  now,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  hardly  intelligible 
without  elaborate  commentary,  historical  and  metaphysical, 
about  controversies  long  ago  obsolete.  So  true  is  it  that  scien- 
tific theology,  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  facts  of  revela- 
tion, "  partakes  of  the  fortunes  of  all  intellectual  endeavors," 
and  that  '4ts  worth  changes  with  changing  times  and  modes  of 
thought." 

For  the  reason  that  the  Articles  were  thoroughly  and  simply 
Protestant  on  the  theological  controversies  of  the  Keformation, 
and  were  in  fact  a  declaration  of  the  Protestant  theology  as  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Puritans, 
whose  desire  was  to  bring  the  national  church  to  an  agreement 
in  discipline  and  worship  with  the  reformed  churches  on  the 
Continent, — and  even  the  Separatists,  who  desired  to  reproduce 
in  England  the  unestablished  and  independent  churches  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  had  no  controversy  with  them,  except  as  they 
touch  upon  matters  of  government  and  discipline.  But  afbr 
a  while,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  questions  began  to 
arise  about  the  meaning  of  the  Articles ;  and  in  one  form  and 
another  those  questions  have  continued  to  this  day.  Mean- 
while, every  clergyman — high-church,  low-church,  or  broad- 
church — hyper-Gal vinist,  moderate.  Calvinist,  Arminian,  or 
Rationalist — Evangelical  or  Tractarian — subscribes  them, 
accepting  them  in  his  own  sense,  or  perhaps  in  no  sense  at  all, 
but  ever  remembering  that  it  is  dangerous  to  contradict  them, 
and  that  whatever  he  may  think  of  them  in  his  heart,  he  must 
honor  them  with  his  lips.  Not  one  of  those  thirty-nine  theses 
mayj^e  freely  tested  by  inquiring  what  the  Scriptures  teach. 
For  example,  every  clergyman  who  would  study  in  the  light  of 
Scripture  and  of  consciousness,  the  doctrine  of  what  human 
nature  is  as  affected  by  sin,  must  begin  and  end  with  the  Ninth 
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Article  in  fall  view,  and  must  be  snre  that  he  believes  it  all 
the  while,  or,  at  least,  that  he  does  not  profess  to  disbelieve  it. 
The  consequence  is,  that  English  theology  has  simply  iterated 
and  defended  the  proposition  of  the  Article  as  it  stands,  or  has 
tried  to  show  that  it  does  nut  quite  mean  what  it  seems  to 
mean,  or  has  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  on  which  the 
whole  science  of  Christianity  hinges.    So  of  other  Articles, 
extremely  redolent  of   the  "metaphysical    divinity"  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  fought  for  in  the  Reformation — ^the  Tenth, 
the  Eleventh,  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  memorable  Seventeenth — 
an  English  clergyman,  in  his  character  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  has  no  right  to  doubt  whether  those  prop* 
ositions,  framed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  express  the  truth ; 
his  whole  duty  in  regard  to  them  is  to  hold  them,  to  under- 
stand them  if  he  can,  and  to  defend  them.    If  we  mistake  not, 
the  want  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry  into  these  doctrines  has 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  to  pass  the  ominous  condition   of 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time.    Dr.  Harwood  has 
well  described  the  prooass,  apparently  unconscious  that  he  was 
describing  the  effect  of  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith  on 
the  Church  of  England.     He  says,  referring  to  the  formulas 
used  in  our  Congregational  Churches,  "  It  has  happened  with 
them  as  with  all  other  kindred  documents^  that  a  genera- 
tion came,  and  then  another,  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  them. 
What  is  the  natural  movement  of  the  mind  in  this  sphere  of 
its  action  ?    First,  there  is  indifference ;   next,  there  is  silent 
dislike ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  open  war."    The  present  state  of 
thought  at  Oxford  itself  seems  very  much  like  an  "outbreak." 
The  Colenso  case,  and  the  ecclesiastical  trials  and  contentions 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  if  they  are  not 
*'  open  war,"  are  very  much  like  it. 

But  what  has  been  the  progress  of  theological  discussion  in 
New  England.  Among  us,  a  clergyman  before  his  ordination, 
and  at  each  new  installation,  is  examined  concerning  the  theo- 
ological  system  which  he  holds;  but  there  is  no  prescribed  and 
unchangeable  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  asserted  and  main 
tained,  on  such  occasions,  by  either  the  examiners  or  examined. 
Certain  ancient  definitions  and  systems  ot  doctrines  are  often  re- 
ferred to  with  becoming  respect ;  but  no  man  is  required  to 
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accept  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  as  having  aathority  over  his 
faith  or  his  teaching.  The  consequence  is  that  the  New  Eng- 
land divines,  for  more  than  a  centary,  have  been  discussing, 
freely  and  laboriously,  the  cardinal  topics  of  the  evangelical 
system — such  as  original  sin,  the  freedom  of  human  actions 
in  their  relation  to  Ood's  predetermining  counsel,  the  atoning 
work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  renewing  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
New  England  that  they  are  the  most  enlightened  body  in  the 
world,  or  the  most  liberal, — we  do  not  forget  "  the  Unitarian 
outbreak  in  Massachusetts,"  nor  that  there  have  been  other 
defections  of  individuals  and  of  congregations ;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that,  in  the  history  of  our  New  England  theology,  the 
conservative  spirit,  and  the  progressive,  have  constantly  been 
helpful  to  each  other.  Nowhere  is  the  equilibrium,  between 
the  respect  for  orthodoxy  and  the  desire  to  receive  light  from 
whatever  quarter,  better  adjusted  than  among  our  clergy.  The 
truths  of  the  Evangelical  system,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  held  the  more  steadfastly  for  being  held  intelligently,  and 
the  more  intelligently  for  being  held  freely.  Nowhere  are 
those  great  truths  more  valued  than  where  they  are  continually 
derived  anew  from  the  facts  of  the  gospel  and  the  words  of  in- 
spiration, and  where  the  statements  and  definitions  of  scientific 
theology  are  continually  recognized  as  fallible,  and  ^'  from  their 
very  nature,  subject  to  the  changes  which  mark  all  the  eflTorts 
of  the  reflecting  mind,"  and  therefore  fairly  open  at  all  times 
to  reconsideration  and  correction.  The  hold  which  those  truths 
have  on  the  Christian  consciousness — their  intrinsic  force  in 
relation  to  Christian  experience — in  other  words,  the  attest- 
ation which  they  receive  continually  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
transcribing  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  spiritual  life  of  believing 
gonis — is  a  far  better  security  for  them  than  can  be  gained  by 
shutting  them  up,  each  like  a  mummy  in  its  sarcophagus,  in 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  statements  in  which  they  were 
defined  centuries  ago,  by  men  who  were  neither  wiser  nor  bet- 
ter than  the  wise  and  good  men  of  to-day. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  what  our  author  regards  as 
the  main  points  of  diflference  between  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  New  England, — namely, 
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"  the  terms  of  communion."  His  snggestions  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  we  cannot  admit  that  he  perfectly  under- 
stands the  principles  and  practice  of  our  churches  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  will  endeavor  to  exhibit  his  views  distinctly  and 
fairly. 

1.  He  holds,  and  Congregatioualists  hold,  that  some  personal 
profession  of  faith  is  a  prerequisite  of  Christian  communion. 
"  We  plant  ourselves,"  he  says,  '*  upon  the  simple  creed  of  the 
Church  [the  Apostles'  Creed]  as  the  condition  of  communion." 
But,  in  the  Congregational  Churches,  Christianity  has  been 
understood  to  mean  "  a  scheme  of  doctrine ;"  and  thus  the  doc- 
trinal instruction  received  by  the  people,  and  identified  with 
Christianity,  ^'  led  to  confessions  of  faith,  more  or  less  elaborate, 
which  were  proffered  to  candidates  for  admission  into  mem- 
bership with  particular  congregations,  as  tests,  or  conditions, 
or  absolute  preliminaries  to  full  communion  and  fellowship." 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  too  much  ground 
for  this  statement  concerning  the  formulas  used  in  our  churches. 
Tliere  has  grown  up  an  inconsistency  between  the  Congre- 
gational theory  and  the  Congregational  practice ;  and  some- 
times, though  not  often,  the  inconsistency  comes  out  in  some 
painful  inconvenience.  The  firsttnembers  and  guides  of  the  New 
England  Churches  were  hardly  more  averse  to  imposed  forms 
of  prayer  than  to  imposed  forms  for  professing  faith  in  Christ. 
Originally,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  privilege  of  every  man, 
at  his  admission  into  a  church,  to  make  his  profession  of  faith 
in  his  own  words,  or  in  such  form  as  he  himself  might  choose ; 
and  the  church  was  to  judge  of  its  sufficiency.  Churches  might, 
nevertheless,  have,  severally,  their  own  confessions  of  faith,  not 
imposing  them  as  a  test  of  Christian  character  or  a  condition 
of  communion,  but  only  setting  them  forth  by  way  of  testi- 
mony to  their  own  members,  to  other  churches,  or  to  the 
world.*    Tlie  confession  of  faith  made  by  a  learned  divine,  and 

•  Savage's  Winthrop,  I.,  110,  179.  Cotton  Mather*!  Ratio  Disciplin»  88:— 
Magnalia  II.,  181,  (Edition  of  1868.)  The  oonfeasion  of  Faith  made  by  John 
Davenport  at  his  admission  into  the  New  Haven  Church, — t.  «.,  at  the  institution 
of  the  churcli,  be  being  one  of  the  "  Beven  pillars,"  is  still  extant ;  so  is  the  con- 
fBsaion  of  faith  made  by  Daniel  Webeter,  at  his  admission  into  the  church  at 
Boscawen  in  New  fiamjMdiire. 
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eBpecially  that  made  by  a  pastor,  at  his  admiBsioa,  would  nat- 
urally be,  like  Davenport's  in  New  Haven,  large  and  full — a 
profession,  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  theological  orthodoxy  ;  and 
it  would  as  naturally  become  a  model  to  others  entering  the 
same  church.  After  a  while  there  might  seem  to  be  something  like 
arrogance  or  self-conceit  in  venturing  to  offer  a  different  form 
from'  that  which  others  had  adopted,  or  from  that  in  which  the 
oliurch  itself  made  profession  of  its  faith.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other every  church  came  at  last  to  have  its  own  established 
form ;  and  the  practice  crept  in  of  using  that  form  as  a  sort  of 
test  or  standard  for  the  trial  of  those  who  desired  to  make  pro- 
fession of  their  faith. 

Yet  the  principle  of  the  Congregational  Churches  is  that  a 
credible  personal  profession  of  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
sufficient  as  a  condition  of  Christian  communion.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  those,  whether  Congregationalists,  Presbj- 
terians,  or  Episcopalians — who  regard  the  form  of  profession 
used  in  a  given  Congregational  church,  as  designed  to  exclude 
from  communion  every  one  who  hesitates  at  some  theological 
shibboleth  which  has  happened  to  obtain  a  place  in  it,  there  is 
hardly  any  ecclesiastical  principle  which  our  churches  and  our 
ministers  value  more  than  tA^Ui  principle  of  open  communion. 
Our  churches  are  poedo-baptist,  and  often  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fant baptism  stands  in  the  formula  of  profession,  yet  they  re- 
joice in  their  freedom  to  receive  Christians  who  cannot  accept 
that  doctrine.  Our  churches  hold,  substantially,  the  Calvin- 
istic  view  of  Christianity,  and  hold  it  forth  in  their  formularies 
and  confessions ;  but  we  apprehend  few  of  them  would  dare  to 
reject  a  candidate  for  membership  simply  on  the  ground  of  his 
agreement  with  Adam  Clark  and  Stephen  Olin  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace.  Tlie  instances  in  which 
a  person  desiring  to  be  received  to  membership  in  one  of  our 
churches  stumbles  at  any  clause  or  phrase  in  the  formula  of 
profession  are  very  rare,  but  they  do  somestimes  occur ;  and 
sometimes  when  they  occur,  and  the  pastor  or  the  Church  hap- 
pens not  to  know  what  the  principle  is  which  solves  the  diffi- 
culty, they  occasion  embarrassment,  and  are  got  rid  of  by  sin- 
gular expedients.  If,  for  example,  a  candidate  cannot  "  frame 
to  pronounce  "  the  phraseology  in  which  the  formula  expresses 
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the  doctrine  of  election,  he  can  connect  himself  with  a  neigh* 
boring  MethodiBt  church,  and  thence  pass  by  letter,  without 
making  any  new  profesBion,  into  the  very  church  which  he 
could  not  enter  by  profesdon,  because  its  form  of  profession 
was  not  satisfactory  to  him. 

2.  Dr.  Harwood  tells  us,  "  The  [Episcopal]  Church  does  not, 
it  dare  not,  erect  temporary,  partial  or  individual  standards  of 
piety,  or  of  feeling,  into  a  public  law.  It  dare  not  say, — '  You 
cannot  approach  the  Jjord's  table  unless  you  can  state  clearly 
when  you  were  converted.'  It  demands  no  history  of  the  soul, 
but  simply  repentance  towards  God,  the  forsaking  of  evil,  and 
the  pursuit  of  good,  according  to  the  divine  word."  We  make 
no  violent  inference  when  we  conclude  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
pastors  and  teachers  of  New  England  do  what  he  says  the  Epis- 
copal Church  dares  not  do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
Congregational  churches,  some  of  these  things  have  been  done, 
or  attempted — sometimes.  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  set  up  conventional  tests  of  Christian  character,  or  to 
make  the  terms  of  Christian  communion  subserve  the  scheme 
of  some  reforming  society.  We  happen  to  remember  a  church 
(outside  of  New  England)  in  which  a  dispute  having  arisen 
about  certain  measures  undertaken  for  improving  the  financial 
condition  of  the  parish,  the  majority  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  not  admitting  any  new  members  who  were  likely  to  vote 
with  the  minority.  But  such  attempts  break  down  under  the 
Bteady  force  of  the  principle,  that  evidence  of  Christian  charac- 
ter in  a  candidate  for  communion  is  enough,  and  is  all  that  any 
church  had  a  right  to  require.  As  for  the  implication  that  in 
the  Congregational  churches,  or  in  any  of  them,  it  is  said  to  those 
who  desire  communion :  ^'  Yoxx  cannot  approach  the  Lord's 
table,  unless  you  can  state  clearly  when  you  were  converted," 
we  will  only  say  that,  according  to  our  best  knowledge  and 
belief,  it  is  quite  unwarranted.  In  some  of  our  smaller  churches 
the  custom  exists  of  hearing  from  candidates  for  communion 
some  account  of  the  way  in  which  their  minds  have  been  led, 
and  of  the  reason  which  they  have  for  thinking  that  God  has 
effectually  "begun  a  good  work"  in  them.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  some  usage  or  rule  equivalent  to  this  existed  in  all 
the  New  England  Churches.     It  was  one  of  the  things  which 
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they  had  brought  with  them  from  old  England,  where  Congre- 
gational ism  existed  only  in  the  form  of  a  pesecuted  '^separar 
tion  "  from  what  they  deemed  the  formalism  and  corrnptions 
of  the  Btate-church,  and  where  a  marked  religious  experience 
would,  of  course,  be  ordinarily  characteristic  of  those  who  were 
impelled  by  conscience  to  seek  admission  into  societies  which 
existed  in  contempt  of  law,  and  in  which  the  closest  spiritual 
sympathy  was  the  vital  bond  of  union.    The  Cambridge  Plat- 
form of  Congregational  order  (1648)  recognizes  the  existence 
of  this  usage,  and  gives  it  a  qualified  commendation.     But  in 
the  progress  of  years,  the  "relation  of  religious  experience" 
degenerated  into  a  formality,  and  the  custom  was  gradually 
abolished  by  the  force  of  a  very  obvious  principle,  namely, 
that  instead  of  religious  experience  being  a  test  of  religious 
character,  a  sound  religious  character  is  the  sure  test  of  all  re- 
ligious experience.    Our  friends,  we  doubt  not,  will  rejoice  to 
be  assured  that  there  is  not  within  our  knowledge  any  Congre- 
gational Church  in  which  candidates  for  communion  are  re- 
jected unless  they  can  state  clearly  when  they  were  converted. 
We  do  not  know  one  Congregational  pastor  or  teacher  who 
does  not  expressly  preach  in  public,  and  teach  in  his  private 
intercourse  with  inquirers,  that  the  question  when,  or  where,  or 
how  a  man  was  converted,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  reality 
of  his  professed  conversion ;  nor  one  who  does  not  hold  that  a 
man  may  be  soundly  converted  to  God,  and  yet  never  be  able 
to  give,  from  his  remembered  consciousness,  any  psychological 
account  of  the  process  by  which  he  passed  from  death  to  life. 

3.  Dr.  Ilarwood  says  of  the  Episcopal  Church :  *' It  insists 
upon  the  broad  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  desire  to  keep 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments  in  everyday  life,"  as  a 
condition  of  communion.      He  says,  "  We  require  the  mini- 
mum of  spiritual  attainments  reconcilable  with  living  Chris- 
tian faith ;  they  [the  New  England  pastors  and  teachers]  re- 
quire the  m^aodmum.^^    With  all  respect  for  our  good  friend, 
and  without  implying  any  imputation  against  the  Christian 
charity  of  his  testimony  concerning  our  brethren,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  in  their  behalf  that  hiia  statement  of  how  much 
spiritual  attainment  our  churches  require  as  a  condition  of  com- 
munion is  entirely  erroneous.    We  are  glad  he  has  made  the 
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statement ;  for  he  would  not  have  made  it  if  he  had  not  be- 
lieved it,  and  he  woald  not  have  believed  it,  if  some  notion  to 
that  effect  had  not  been  carrent  among  Episcopalians,  and  par- 
ticularly among  their  clergy.  The  making  of  the  statement  in 
this  public  manner  gives  us  the  opportunity,  and  imposes  upon 
US  the  duty,  of  correcting  it. 

For  the  sake  of  setting  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  we  refer 
to  the  Cambridge  Platform,  chapter  xii.,  entitled  *'  Of  the  ad- 
mission of  members  into  the  Church."  We  do  not  see  how  any 
serious  Episcopalian  can  dissent  from  the  first  proposition  of 
that  chapter. 

"Th«  doors  of  the  churches  of  Christ  upon  earth  do  not.  by  Gh>d*s  appoint- 
inent,  stand  so  wide  open  that  aU  sorts  of  people,  f^ood  or  bad,  may  freely  enter 
therein  at  pleasure,  but  snch  as  are  admitted  thereto  as  members,  onght  to  be 
examined  and  tried  first,  whether  they  are  fit  and  meet  to  be  received  into  church 
society  or  not"  *  *  <'The  officers  are  charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  doors 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  are  in  a  special  manner  to  make  trial  of  the  fitness  of 
such  who  enter." 

Nor  would  Dr.  Harwood  be  willing  to  have  us  say  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  intends  to  pre- 
scribe any  lower  terms  of  communion  than  those  which  are 
stated  in  the  second  proposition  of  the  same  chapter : 

''The  things  which  are  requisite  to  be  found  in  all  church  members  are  re- 
pentance from  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  these  are  the  things 
whereof  men  are  to  be  examined  at  their  admission  into  the  Church,  and  which 
then  they  must  profess  and  hold  forth  in  such  sort  as  may  satisfy  rational  charity 
that  the  things  are  there  indeed." 

On  the  question  whether  Congregationalism  demands,  as  a 
condition  of  communion,  the  maayimum  of  spiritual  attain- 
ments, or  more  than  the  minimum  reconcilable  with  living 
Christian  faith,  the  third  proposition  of  the  same  chapter  is  ex- 
plicit: 

"  The  weakest  measure  of  faith  is  to  be  accepted  in  those  that  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church,  because  weak  Christians,  if  sincere,  hare  the  substance 
of  that  faith,  repentance  and  holiness  which  is  required  in  church  members,  and 
such  have  most  need  of  the  ordinances  for  their  confirmation  and  growth  in 
^ace."  *  *  "Such  chaH.ty  and  tenderness  are  to  be  used  as  the  weakest 
Christian,  if  sincere,  may  not  be  excluded  nor  discouraged.  SeTCrity  of  ezamina- 
tioo  is  to  be  avoided." 

Is  there,  then,  in  this  respect,  any  diflference  between  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Congregational  Churches?    We  will 
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not  deny  that  there  is.  There  may  be  a  difference  as  to  what 
constitutes  ''the  minimum  oi%\i\T\iwK\  attainments  reconcilable 
with  living  Christian  faith."  The  Episcopalian  minimum^  may 
be  something  less  than  the  Congregational  minimutn.  If  the 
forn.er  includes  nothing  more  than,  first,  the  grace  which  N- 
or  M.  received  when  he  received  his  Christian  name  from  his 
sponsors  in  baptism,  and  secondly,  the  knowledge  whereby  he 
*'  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  can  also  answer  to  such  other  questions  as  in  the 
Short  Catechism  are  contained," — thaty  in  the  theory  of  the 
New  England  pastoi*s  and  teachers,  falls  below  ''  the  jninimum 
of  spiritual  attainments  reconcilable  with  living  Christian 
*  faith."  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  just  this  difference  between 
Episcopalians  and  Congregation alists  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
minimum^  Our  Episcopalian  brethren  ought  to  know  better 
than  we  what  that  minimum  is  in  their  view,  and  we  prefer 
that  they  should  testify.  But  assuming  that  in  their  view  the 
mere  fact  of  having  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  being  able 
to  repeat  the  answers  in  the  Church  Catechism  is  not,  of  itself^ 
a  sufficient  qualification  for  communion  at  the  Lord's  table,  we 
may  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  main  difference  between  them 
and  us,  as  to  the  admission  of  candidates  to  full  communion,  is 
a  difference  of  administration  or  discipline.  Perhaps  we  fail 
to  nnderstand  the  rubrics  appended  to  the  Catechism,  and  the 
preface  in  the  Order  for  Confirmation ;  but  we  cannot  learn 
from  them  that  anything  more  than  the  fact  of  baptism  and 
the  ability  to  say  the  catecliism  is  required  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  as  a  condition  of 
being  admitted  to  full  communion.  Yet,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, more  than  the  Church  seems  to  require  in  the  rubrics  and 
preface  referred  to  may  be  required  by  the  rector  or  minister  of 
the  parish ;  and  we  will  therefore  presume  that  it  is  his  right 
and  duty,  not  only  to  teach  and  admonish  the  candidates  for 
confirmation,  but  also  to  keep  back  those  who  in  his  judgment 
are,  for  any  good  reason,  not  "  fit  to  be  pi'esented  to  the  Bishop 
to  be  confirmed."  Under  a  minister  who  believes  that  some- 
thing which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  interior  Christian 
life  begun  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul — some- 
thing which  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect,  and  therefore  the 
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evidence,  of  a  penitent  and  earnest  purpose  to  follow  Christ — 
is  the  minimum  of  spiritnal  attainment  reconcilable  with  a 
living  Christian  faith,  the  profession  which  a  young  person 
trained  in  the  Episcopal  Church  makes  at  confirmation  may 
mean  jnst  what  the  profession  made  by  a  Congregationalist  at 
his  admission  to  full  communion  means.  But  if  the  minister 
happens  to  be  a  mere  formalist,  who  verily  thinks  that  baptism 
is  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  additional  grace  is 
infallibly  conveyed  in  confirmation,  then  the  candidate  may 
very  naturally  regard  his  baptism  and  his  ability  to  say  the 
catechism  as  a  sufiicient  minimum  of  spiritual  attainment,  and 
may  be  presented  for  confirmation  without  any  evidence,  or 
even  any  consciousness  of  a  pretence  on  his  part,  that  he  knows 
anything  of  the  "  power  of  godliness." 

To  show  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
essentially  a  difference  of  administration,  we  may  cite  from  the 
Prayer-book  the  form  of  the  profession  and  promise  made  at 
confirmation,  which  is  simply  a  renewal  of  the  baptismal  voW 
and  covenant.  In  baptism,  the  minister  asks:  "Dost  thou  re- 
Dounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the  sinful 
desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by 
them  ?"  The  response  is,  "  I  renounce  them  all ;  and,  by  God's 
help,  will  endeavor  not  to  follow  nor  be  led  by  them."  At  con- 
firmation, the  Bishop  asks  the  candidates:  ^'  Do  ye  here,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  this  congregation,  renew  the  solemn 
promise  and  vow  that  ye  made,  or  that  w|i8  made  in  your  name, 
at  your  baptism,  ratifying  and  confirming  the  same,  and  ac- 
knowledging yourselves  bound  to  believe  and  do  all  those 
things  which  ye  then  undertook,  or  your  sponsors  then  under- 
took for  you?"  To  that  question,  "every  one  shall  audibly 
answer,  /rf{>."  Certainly,  if  this  is  not  an  empty  form — if  the 
required  response  comes  as  an  intelligent  utterance  from  "  a 
good  and  honest  heart" — it  does  not  fall  below  our  Congrega- 
tional notion  of  that  minim/um  of  spiritual  attainment  whitth 
is  in  our  churches  the  condition  of  full  communion. 

Compare,  now,  with  this,  the  form  of  words  in  which  the 
candidate  for  communion  in  a  Congregational  church  takes 
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npon  lumself  the  vows  of  a  Christian  profession.  We  cite  the 
form  used  in  a  church  hard  by  that  in  which  Dr.  Harwood 
ministers — a  form  almost  verbatim  the  same  with  that  which 
was  used  in  the  same  church  two  hundred  years  ago;  There 
are  more  words  in  it  than  in  the  form  which  we  have  just 
quoted  from  the  Prayer-book — perhaps  it  is  too  much  ex- 
panded— but  let  us  see  in  what  particulars  it  professes  or 
promises  more  than  that. 

"  Through  Christ  streDgthening  you,  vithout  whom  yoa  can  do  nothing,  yoa 
here,  in  the  pretence  of  God,  angels,  and  this  assembly,  now  profess  that  yon  do> 
end  promise  that  henceforward  you  will,  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lasts, 
wherein  ib  tiroes  pest  you  have  walked;  and  yon  do  now  give  np  youreelf^  sool 
and  body,  and  all  that  you  have,  are,  or  shall  be,  unto  God  through  Jesna  Christ, 
to  serve  him  forever,  and  to  be  his  and  at  his  disposal  in  all  things.  And  yon 
also  give  np  yourself  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  to  b#  his  disciple,  to  be  taught 
and  governed  by  him  in  all  your  relations,  condition,  and  conversation  in  this 
world,  avouching  him  to  be  your  supreme  teacher,  your  only  priest  and  pn^iti- 
ation,  your  great  king  and  lawgiver. 

"  And  you  do  further  bind  yourself,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  walk  with 
this  Church  in  all  his  ordinances^  and  with  the  members  thereof  in  all  member- 
like love  and  submission." 

The  most  obvious  diflTerence  between  these  two  forms  re- 
spects the  recognition  of  duties  which  the  candidate,  thence- 
forward, owes  to  the  church  in  which  he  is  received  to  full 
communion.  In  the  one  there  is  no  distinct  recognition  of 
such  duties,  but  is  it  not  assumed  and  understood  that  the 
baptised  and  confirmed  churchman  engages  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  relation  into  which  he  is  admitted  7  In  the  other 
form,  the  engagement  to  such  duties  is  explicit,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Congregational  theory,  but  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
sistent with  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
Episcopal  theory.  What  further  diflTerence  is  there  %  In  the 
former,  the  candidate  renounces  the  devil — that  is,  "  the  god 
of  this  world,"  "  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience" — him,  "and  his  works"  which  Christ  came 
to  destroy.  He  renounces  "  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,"  according  to 
that  inspired  word,  *'  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
thiFatiiar  is  not  in  him  :  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
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not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  He  renounces  "the 
sinful  desires  of  the  flesh,"  according  to  that  holy  Scripture 
which  describes  Christians  as  the  men  "  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit,"  and  which  warns  us  that  "  the 
minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,"  because  it  is  "enmity  against 
God."  His  renunciation  of  these  things  purports  to  be  a 
practical  renunciation,  for  it  is  expressly,  and  twice  over,  de- 
clared to  mean  that  he  "  will  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them," 
and  accordingly,  at  his  baptism,  he  was  "  signed  wi)^h  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  token  that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  His 
banner  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue 
Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end."  What 
more  than  all  this  do  we  find  in  the  other -form?  We  have 
our  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  preferable  esthetically ; 
but  of  that  we  say  nothing.  The  only  question,  at  present,  is 
whether,  if  the  form  in  the  Prayer-book  professes  only  the 
fn.inimu7n  of  spiritual  attainment,  the  Congregational  forms 
(of  which  the  one  we  have  copied  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen) 
profess  any  thing  more  than  that  minimum. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  unless  impressions  and  opin- 
ions in  all  quarters  are  very  far  from  the  truth,  there  is  in 
practice  a  difference  between  the  understood  significance  of 
confirmation  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  of  what 
is  called  a  profession  of  religion  in  the  Congregational 
Churches.  We  have  shown  that  Dr.  Harwood's  account  of 
the  difference — namely,  that  while  Episcopalianism  requires 
only  the  minimum  of  Christian  character  as  a  condition  of 
communion,  Congregationalism  requires  the  m/xadmum — is 
not  exactly  right.  We  have  shown  that  the  form  of  words 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Christian  profession  has  the 
same  meaning  in  one  case  as  the  other,  if  fairly  interpreted. 
We  have  suggested  that  the  principle  being  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  practical  difference,  be  it  greater  or  less,  must  be  a 
difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle.  The  principle 
acknowledged  and  professed  on  both  sides  is  thst  the  minimum 
of  Christian  character  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  living  Christian  faith  is  a  suiBcient  qualification  for 
communion.    The  application  of  the  principle  in  churches  of 
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the  Congregational  order  is  such  that  Episcopalians  chai^ 
them  with  requiring  too  mneh ;  while  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  by  the  Episcopal  clergy  is  such  that  Congregar 
tionalists  are  tempted  to  charge  them  with  requiring  too  little, 
even  less  than  the  very  minimum  of  trnly  Christian  character. 
In  other  words,  there  is  an  impression,  more  or  less  distinct,  on 
all  sides,  that  the  personal  profession  of  religion  means  less  in 
the  EfAscopal  Church  than  it  means  in  the  Congregational 
Churches.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  and  still  more  sorry  if  the 
facts  justify  the  impression.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  our  churches, 
through  some  traditionary  error  in  their  administration,  exclude, 
knowingly  and  willingly,  any  who  ought  to  be  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  Christ,  that  fact  is  to  be  regretted  for  their 
sake  as  well  a8  fbr  the  sake  of  catholic  Christianity ;  and  if 
there  is  no  such  fact  they  are  greatly  wronged  by  the  misrep- 
resentation. So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Episcopal  clers^ 
require  in  candidates  for  communion  no  evidence  of  any 
spiritual  attainment  beyond  what  is  required  by  the  letter  of 
tlie  rubrics — if  they  tolerate  in  their  congregations  any  tra- 
ditionary notion  as  if  confirmation  were  little  more  than  a 
graceful  ceremony  very  proper  for  all  baptized  persons  who 
have  attained  the  proper  age,  or  as  if  it  could  of  itself  work 
some  change  for  the  better  in  the  subjects  of  it — if  t\\e  cere- 
mony, under  their  administration  of  their  parishes,  is  per- 
mitted to  have  a  meaning  somewhat  like  what  it  has  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  or  not  much  more  than  it  has  in  the 
Protestant  state-churches  of  Europe — that  surely  is  an  evil  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  true  welfare  of  the  congr^ations  to 
which  they  minister  must  needs  be  greatly  impaired  by  such 
administration,  and  because  the  interest  of  our  common 
Christianity  cannot  but  be  injured  by  the  fact— even  more  than 
it  could  be  by  misrepresentation — that  a  Christian  pro- 
fession in  the  Episcopal  Church  implies,  in  reality,  not  even 
atie  minimum  of  genuine  Christian  character.  We  would  re- 
spectfully counsel  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  New  England  to 
examine  this  matter  carefully,  and  to  take  heed  lest  they,  in 
teaching  and  guiding  their  churches,  give  occasion  for  the 
reproach  that  they  exclude  from  communion  those  "weak 
Christians  "  who,  as  the  Cambridge  Platform  says,  "  have  most 
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need  of  the  ordinances."  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  could 
be  heard  by  the  Episcopal  clergy,  we  would  counsel  them  to 
guard  against  the  reproach  which,  in  some  quarters,  justly  or 
unjustly,  comes  upon  them,  and  to  take  heed  lest  ^'  the  doors 
of  the  churches  of  Christ  *'  under  their  administration,  "  stand 
so  wide  open  that  all  sorts  of  people,  good  or  bad,  enter  there- 
in at  their  pleasure."  "  Holy  things  to  the  holy"  is  surely  a 
principle  sanctioned  by  catholic  antiquity ;  and  no  church  or 
body  of  churches  can  be  spiritually  prosperous  where  admis- 
sion to  communion  is  not  understood  to  be  admission  to  '^  the 
communion  of  the  saints." 

In  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  of  a  fact  which  we 
think  our  Episcopalian  friends  must  have  observed,  and  which 
they  may  have  observed  with  satisfaction.  We  can  easily  ex- 
plain to  ourselves  why  it  is  that,  ordinarily,  when  a  person  of 
Unitarian  nurture  and  sympathies,  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity, 
is  compelled,  by  a  change  in  his  religions  convictions,  to  with- 
draw from  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  he  goes  over  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  There  was  nothing  surprising  to  us  in  the  tact 
that  Dr.  Huntington,  when  he  relinquished  his  professorship 
at  Cambridge  and  when  he  finally  renounced  his  connection 
with  Unitarianism,  felt  himself  attracted  in  that  direction 
rather  than  towards  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists.  In  east- 
em  Massachusetts  the  antipathies  and  repellencies  between  the 
two  theological  parties  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  easier 
for  a  Unitarian,  when  giving  up  the  Unitarian  system  of 
opinions,  to  become  an  Episcopalian,  even  of  the  narrowest 
sort,  than  to  pass  over  into  full  and  formal  fellowship  with 
*'  the  Orthodox  "  against  whom  the  current  of  his  prejudices 
sets  with  main  strength.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  when 
a  Unitarian,  without  any  change  in  his  religious  opinions  or 
feelings,  removes  from  eastern  Massachusetts  into  Connecticut, 
where  Unitarianism  has  no  ecclesiastical  existence,  he  almost 
invariably  prefers  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  place  of  his 
new  residence  to  the  Congregational  ?  Probably  he  is  a  man 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  but  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  pastors  and  teachers  of  New  England  are  as  intellectual  in 
their  habits,  and  as  capable  of  intellectual  sermons,  as  any 
other  body  of  clergy  in  New  England.     He  may  be  a  man  of 
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literary  taste  and  refinement ;  bnt  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
in  any  city  of  Connecticnt,  or  in  the  State  at  large,  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  are  in  this  respect  inferior  to  their  Episco- 
pal brethren.     What  then  is  the  sympathy  which  draws  him 
away  from  the  Congregational  church  and  into  the  Episcopal  t 
How  is  it  that  being  still  a  Unitarian  in  his  opinions  and  his 
sympathies,  he  can  endure  a  method  of  public  worship  which 
includes  the  General  Confession,  the  Gloria  Patri^  the  Glo- 
ria  in  exceUia^  the  Te  Dtum  laudanvua^  tlie  Kicene  Creed, 
and  the  Litany,  when  the  same  thoughts — nay  the  same  words, 
uttered  in  the  free  worship  of  a  Congregational  church  hard 
by,  would  be  simply  intolerable  to  his  feelings  ?  May  it  not  be 
that  when  he  hears  these  Trinitarian  and  "  Calvinistic  "  things 
in  an  Episcopal  church  he  unconsciously  apologizes  for  them} 
*^  This  is  a  matter  of  form :  the  minister  cannot  help  it :  he 
must  read  what  is  in  the  book :  lie  means  no  offense,  and  I  will 
not  be  offended."    But  if   he  goes   into  a  Congregational 
church  and  hears  the  same  sort  of  things,  he  understands  them 
in  a  ''  Calvinistic  "  sense  and  is  offended  accordingly.     If  he 
hears  the  minister,  in  prayer,  giving  glory  to  the  blessed  Trin- 
ity world  without  end,  or  saying  "  O  God  the  Son,  Kedeemer 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners, — O  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  have 
mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners, — O  holy,  blessed,  and  glori- 
ous Trinity,  three  persons  and  one  God,  have  mercy  upon  us 
miserable  sinners," — ^he  is  indignant.     He  says  to  himself  ia 
that  case, ''  The  bigoted  Calvinist  means  it,  and  means  that  I 
shall  believe  it."    May  he  not  feel  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
that  these  uncoath  forms  of  speech — uncouth  to  him — are  con- 
gruous with  the  uncouth  ornaments  of  the  Gt)tiiic  arx^hitecture 
with  which  they  have  come  down  from  medieval  times,  and 
that  being  forms,  prescribed  and  ancient,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  not  meaning  quite  *what  they  seem  to  mean  ?    And  in  the 
Congregational  church  where  there  is  no  book  of  prescribed 
forms,  and  where  the  minister,  in  prayer,  is  supposed  to  speak 
from  the  depth  of  personal  conviction,  may  he  not  feel  that 
just  the  same  phrases  must  needs  mean  all  that  they  say  t 

We  come  then,  by  this  line  of  thought,  to  a  serious  question 
concerning  the  mode  of  worship  which  distinguishes  the  Pro- 
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testant  Episcopal  Charch  from  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
Gliristians  in  this  country — worship  in  the  exclusive  use  of 
ancient  forms,  prescribed  and  invariable.  Does  not  that  mode 
of  worship  tend  to  formalism — that  is,  to  the  use  of  forms  with- 
out an  adequate  recognition  of  the  irmeaning — or  to  an  undue 
reliance  upon  forms,  as  if  the  form  were  of  course  the  substance  2 
Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  tendency,  in  this  respect,  of 
our  more  advanced  Protestantism  is  to  the  undervaluing  of 
forms,  and  that  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  New  England,  and 
tlie  churches  under  their  care,  should  guard  against  that 'ten- 
dency. Let  it  be  admitted  that  in  our  congregations  too  many 
persons,  to  the  manifest  wronging  of  their  own  souls,  keep 
themselves  back  from  the  public  profession  of  faith  and  hope 
in  Clirist,  and  from  the  visible  "  communion  of  the  saints," 
because  the  tendency  of  our  system  is  to  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  conscious  experience  essential  to  a  valid  profession  of  a 
living  Christian  faith.  Let  our  Episcopalian  brethren  teach  us 
all  they  can  on  this  point.  Fas  eat — we  will  not  say  ab  hoste^ 
but  afratre  doceri.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  our  Epis- 
copalian brethren  be  angry  with  us  if  we  inquire  concerning 
the  possibility  that  their  opposite  system  may  have  a  tendency 
to  excess  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Harwood,  speaking  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
on  such  a  theme,  could  not  fail  to  say  something  about  Epis- 
copacy itself,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  "  the  threefold  ministry."  We 
have  no  design,  and,  at  present,  no  room  to  argue  the  old  ques- 
tion, whether  the  government  of  the  churches,  by  a  diocesan 
episcopacy,  is  a  divine  institution  that  has  come  down  in  un- 
broken succession  from  the  Apostles.  Let  it  suffice  for  us,  in 
passing,  to  enter  a  word  of  protest  against  the  validity  of  our 
friend's  argument,  that  the  beginning  of  the  episcopate  ''  mitst 
lie  in  the  Apostolic  age,"  because  '^  otherwise  explorers,  start- 
ing upon  voyages  of  discovery,  with  another  theory,  would  as- 
suredly be  able  to  fix  its  date."  Doubtless,  if  the  author  had 
regarded  this  argument  as  original,  he  would  have  taken  pains 
to  make  a  more  ample  statement  of  it,  and  thus,  we  think,  he 
would  have  convinced  himself  that  there  is  no  force  in  it.  The 
date  of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  episcopate,"  is  simply  the  date 
of  the  superiority  of  the  iciVx^tdj  ("bishop")  over  the  ^^str- 
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/3u«poff  (elder)  in  a  particnlar  chnrch.  When  was  that?  Few 
things  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  better  ascertained  than  that 
it  was  not  in  the  ApostolixJ  age.  No  intelligent  person  pre- 
tends that  the  Icitfxocw  ("overseers,"  i.  y.,  bishops),  who 
were  over  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  were  any  other  than  the 
identical  cpstf/Suripw  ("elders")  who  came  from  Ephesns  at 
the  summons  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  meet  him  at  Miletns 
(Acts  XX.  17,  28) ;  or  that  "  the  bishops,"  who  are  joined  with 
"the  deacons"  in  the  inscription  of  the  epistle  to  the  chnrch 
of  Philippi  (Philip,  i.  1),  and  whose  qualifications  are  described 
in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  in  any  way  different 
from  the  "  elders  "  who  were  to  be  "  ordained  in  every  churcli." 
The  time  when  one  of  the  presbyters,  or  elders,  in  a  church  be- 
gan to  be  in  some  sort  set  over  the  others  as  their  president  or 
chief,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  title  of  episeo- 
pus<f  or  overseer,  is  as  definitely  known  as  the  time  when  the 
office  of  ruling  eider,  and  the  distinction  between  pastor  and 
teacher,  became  obsolete  in  the  churches  of  New  England.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  "  date  "  of  what  is  understood  by 
"  the  episcopate,"  is  as  definitely  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  or  of  anything  else  that  grew  from 
an  unnoticed  beginning.  If  a  Papist  should  argue:  "The  be- 
ginning of  the  Papacy  mibst  lie  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  other- 
wise, explorers  starting  upon  voyages  of  discovery  with  an- 
other theory,  would  assuredly  be  able  to  fix  its  date,"  surely 
no  Protestant  scholar  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  him. 

All  this,  however,  is  aside  from  the  main  purpose,  both  of 
the  discourse  and  of  our  observations  upon  it.  Our  author  in- 
troduces "  the  constitution  of  the  ministry"  as  a  distinct  topic, 
not  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  the  Episcopal  theory  of  a 
"  threefold  ministry  "  is  apostolic,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of 
showing  "  the  especial  moral  significance  of  the  episcopate  to 
.  the  modern  man."  The  argument,  as  bearing  on  the  legitimate 
utility  of  Episcopalianism  in  New  England,  is  one  which  de- 
serves a  respectful  answer.  It  is  to  this  eftect :  Prelacy — that 
is,  the  diocesan  bishop  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  government, 
not  over  one  parish  only,  but  over  many  parishes,  invested  with 
the  exclusive  power  of  ordaining  inferior  ministers  and  of  ad- 
ministering confirmation,  exercising  a  general  oversight,  and 
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recognized  as  deriving  his  powers  from  some  mysterious  source 
in  the  apostolic  age — ^is  ''  a  perpetual  protest  against  unauthor- 
ized and  fanatical  assumptions  of  the  ministerial  office;^'  and 
"it  is  a  fact  of  history,  that  when  men  part  wjth  the  epis- 
copate, although  their  opinions  touching  the  ministerial  of- 
fice be  reverent,  they  who  succeed  them,  gradually,  yet  by  well 
defined  steps,  relinquish  their  feeling  of  its  sacredness  and  of 
its  divine  origin ;  they  lower  or  abandon  all  conception,  in  the 
course  of  time,  of  the  need  of  a  lawful  ordination,  and  at  last 
deem  it  a  matter  of  no  moment  who  or  whence  the  person  is 
who  may  undertake  to  preach  to  them."  Undoubtedly,  so  long 
as  a  man  is  an  Episcopalian,  he  will  be  slow  to  recognize  any 
other  than  the  Episcopal  way  of  entrance  into  the  ministry. 
But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  a  Presby- 
terian, he  will  insist  on  the  Presbyterian  mode  ?  Are  not  Pres- 
byterians as  resolute  as  Episcopalians  in  maintaining  that  all 
ministers  must  have  some  orderly  vocation  and  introduction  to 
the  ministry?  Is  a  presbytery  less  jealous  of  its  prerogatives 
than  a  bishop  of  his  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact'that  if  a  man  is  a 
Congregationalist,  after  the  order  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
he  too,  as  really  as  if  he  were  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episco- 
palian, is  opposed  to  any  disorderly  assumption  of  the  ministry  ? 
When  a  man  ceases  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  thenceforth  no  longer  responsible  for  his  vagaries.  If  he  be- 
comes a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregationalist,  nobody  blames 
"  the  episcopate"  for  that.  If,  then,  he  afterwards  renounces 
the  Presbyterian  order,  or  the  Congregational,  and  sets  up  for 
himself  to  be  an  apostle  of  disorder  generally,  a  "  trance  me- 
dium," "  the  prophet  Elijah,"  or  some  selt-constituted  herald  of 
**  the  church  of  the  future,"  why  should  his  eccentricity  or  folly 
be  imputed  to  the  want  of  an  episcopate  in  the  system  which 
he  has  forsaken  ?  Dr.  Harwood's  "  fact  of  history"  does  not 
happen  to  be  in  any  history  within  our  knowledge.  The  ear- 
liest Separatists  from  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  Pilgrims  and  other  New  England  fathers,  asserted  and 
indulged  in  their  churches  the  largest  **  liberty  of  prophesying." 
Every  gifted  brother  among  them  was  a  preacher,  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  any  clerical  body  or  profession.  The  whole 
system  of  arrangements  for  the  examination  of  those  who  are 
VOL.  XXV.  83 
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to  be  preachers,  and  for  their  regular  introdaction  to  the 
chnrches  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  is  the  product  of  ex- 
perience, tracing  out  and  applying  the  principle  of  the  com- 
munion of  churches.  The  natural  tendency  in  such  bodies, 
starting  from  first  principles,  is  to  order  rather  than  disorder. 
Any  man  who  will  study  the  history  of  Methodism  may  see 
what  the  tendency  is. 

As  we  understand  the  "  fact  of  history,"  it  is  this :  Wher- 
ever there  is  religious  liberty,  a  wide  diversity  of  religious 
views  and  of  religious  forms  and  institutions  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence. If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  required 
by  law  to  be  Episcopalians,  or  if  all,  without  any  legal  inter- 
ference, would  accept  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
worship  only  at  its  altars,  the  *' religious  notices"  published 
every  Saturday  in  the  newspapers  of  our  ^reat  cities  would  be 
very  different  from  what  they  now  are.  But  so  long  as  every 
man  or  woman  who,  by  dint  of  advertising  or  otherwise,  can 
obtain  any  sort  of  congregation,  is  at  liberty  to  preach  and  to 
perform  public  worship  in  his  or  her  own  way,  so  long  we  shall 
probably  continue  to  be  disgusted  with  those  Saturday  an- 
nouncements of  Sunday  performances,  which  would  not  be  if 
there  were  no  ''  unauthorized  and  fanatical  assumptions  of  the 
ministerial  office."  If  the  episcopate  is  a  standing  protest 
against  those  things,  so  is  the  presbytery ;  and  so  is  every  ex- 
amination of  a  young  man  by  an  association  of  pastors  to  de- 
termine wliether  he  is  fit  to  preach  for  the  trial  of  his  gifts, 
and  every  council  assembled  to  invest  an  elected  candidate  with 
the  sacred  ofiSce. 

After  all,  is  it  essential  to  the  lawfulness  of  preaching  that 
the  preacher  must  be  an  ordained  minister?  Was  there  no 
such  thing  as  lay  preaching  in  the  ancient  Church  ?  Was  tliere 
no  such  thing  as  lay  preaching  in  the  Church  of  England,  by 
royal  authority,  while  the  Reformation  was  in  progress  ?  Does 
not  the  Church  of  England,  even  to  this  day,  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  function  of  preaching  and  the  functions 
for  which  deacons  and  priests  are  empowered  by  ordination  ? 
These  questions  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Har- 
wood  speaks  of  ''  unauthorized  and  fanatical  assumptions  of 
the  ministerial  office,"  he  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction 
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between  preaching  and  the  administration  of  sacraments — a 
distinction  quite  familiar  to  four-fifths  of  the  religious  people 
in  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  only  Protestant  body  witliin  the  United 
States  in  which  no  man  is  permitted  to  preach  who  has  not 
been  consecrated  to  the  ministerial  ofBce  by  ordination ;  and 
even  in  that  church  the  minister,  before  he  ascends  the  pulpit, 
puts  off  the  sacerdotal  surplice  and  puts  on  the  scholastic 
gown,  showing  (or  seeming  to  show)  that  he  preaches  not  as  a 
priest  but  as  a  scholar.  We  make  this  remark  because  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
there  is  .just  about  as  much  repugnance  to  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  of  Baptism  by  a  person  not  ordained 
to  the  ministry  as  there  is  in  Episcopal  congregations.  That  re- 
pugnance, stronger  today  than  it  was  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  whether 
there  is  just  the  tendency  which  our  friend  thinks  he  finds  in 
all  who  do  not  accept  the  "  three-fold  ministry." 

Our  comments  on  Dr.  Harwood's  discourse  have  been  offered 
not  in  a  captious  or  contentious  spirit,  we  are  sure,  nor  with 
any  purpose  of  disparaging  the  character  or  the  usefulness  of 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  in  which  he  holds  a  distinguished 
position.  Ilis  subject,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
course, is  one  which  invites  discussion,  and  which  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  Congregationalists  as  well  as  Episcopa- 
lians. Our  hope  is  that  what  we  have  written  freely  will  be 
kindly  received,  and  will  be  considered  on  both  sides  with  a 
willingness  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  respect  each  other's 
work,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  Christ.  Therefore,  having 
expressed  our  dissent,  in  some  points,  from  Dr.  Harwood's 
reading  and  interpretation  of  facts  important  to  his  argument, 
we  will  not  dismiss  the  subject  without  guarding  distinctlj'^ 
against  the  possible  inference  that  in  our  view  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  done  and  can  do  no  good  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  that  we  may  effectually  preclude  such  an  in- 
ference, we  will  set  down  some  points  in  which  the 
Christianity  of  New  England  is  indebted,  as  we  think,  to  that 
organization. 

Let  it  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a 
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constant  witness  in  behalf  of  decorum  and  dignity,  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship.  Holding  as  we  do  that  the  cast- 
iron  stiffness  of  its  prescribed  forms  is  a  great  disadvantage  in 
worship — feeling  as  we  do  with  a  continually  deeper  conviction 
that  no  forms  rigorously  imposed  and  perpetually  repeated  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  can  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  condn- 
sive  to  edification — sure  as  we  are  that  ours  is  a  more  excellent 
way — we  can  at  the  same  time  admit  that  its  forms,  when  well 
administered,  are  a  constant  testimony  for  a  decorous  and  dig- 
nified manner  of  conducting  the  service  of  prayer  in  a  wor- 
shiping assembly.  Liturgical  forms  become  foolish  and  even 
impious  in  the  hands  of  shallow  ritualists,  as  may  be  shown  by 
examples  fortunately  few  in  this  country,  but  too  numerous  in 
England;  their  weakness  is  in  the  facility  with  which  the  nse 
of  them  engenders  the  habit  of  regarding  religion  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  introduces  a  histrionic  imitation  of  worship  in 
the  place  of  worship  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  which  everything  is  left  to  the  ability,  the  taste, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  officiating  minister,  must  be  in  danger 
of  becoming  deficient  in  reverence  and  dignity  of  manner,  in 
simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  on  the  part  of  the  minister, 
and  in  the  serious  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
the  minister,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  is  leading  them  and  uttering 
their  requests.  Where  there  is  no  prescribed  form,  there  is 
danger  that  the  opposition  to  formalism  may  result  not  only  in 
too  much  familiarity  and  perhaps  vulgarism  of  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  minister,  but  also  in  wandering  eyes  and  listless 
or  otherwise  unbecoming  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  congr^a- 
tion.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  that  between  these  two 
methods  of  public  worship,  the  balance  of  advantages  is  on  the 
side  of  free  prayer,  as  distinguished  from  prescribed  forms  of 
prayer.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  where 
the  two  methods  are  maintained,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  com- 
munity, each  may  serve  to  check  whatever  tendency  to  perver- 
sion or  degeneracy  is  peculiar  to  the  other.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  on  the  whole  so  little  of 
those  ritualistic  fooleries  which  disturb  and  disgrace  the  Church 
of  England  ?  Are  not  the  tendencies  in  that  direction  repressed 
here,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  religious  atmosphere  which 
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everywhere  in  this  country  Borrounds  and  infinencee  the  con- 
gregations that  worship  according  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer?  If  the  Episcopal  Church  gains  anything  in  this  re- 
spect from  our  churches,  the  debt  is  probably  paid  in  full  by  the 
benefits  which  we  derive  from  the  presence — we  will  not  say  the 
rivalry — of  that  more  formal  and  stately  mode  of  worship  which 
is  continually,  though  indirectly,  admonishing  our  ministers  to 
cultivate  the  gift  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  to  do  what 
in  them  lies  toward  maintaining  in  the  house  of  prayer  the 
grave  decorum  and  simple  dignity  of  worship. 

Let  it  also  be  conceded  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
England  has  done  something  for  ourchurches  in  tlie  testimony 
which  it  has  given  to  the  idea  of  Christian  nurture  as  a  means 
of  grace.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  therefore  in 
the  prevalent  way  of  thinking  among  those  who  use  it,  the 
true  and  Scriptural  idea,  that  the  children  of  the  church  be- 
long to  Christ,  and  are  to  be  brought  up  accordingly  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  is  mixed  up  with  an 
erroneous  and  mischievous  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  or  in 
the  ceremony  of  baptism.  ^  Our  clearer  and  more  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  "  with  the  word  of  truth  " 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood,  as  if  it  is  implied  that  re- 
generation cannot  take  place,  or  certainly  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, till  the  mind  is  sufficiently  developed  and  instructed 
for  a  conscious  experience  of  regeneration  as  analyzed  in  theol- 
ogy. While  our  pastors  and  churches  have  not  neglected  the 
religious  teaching  of  children  as  a  means  of  storing  their  minds 
with  truth,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  might 
in  due  time  result  in  their  regeneration,  they  have  been,  never- 
theless, under  a  sort  of  logical  temptation  to  distrust  the  effi- 
cacy of  religions  training  as  a  means  of  early  regeneration,  and 
almost  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  life  beginning  in 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  and  growing  with  all  the  growth 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

We  believe  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  even 
while  protesting  against  our  Calvinisticor  Hopkinsian  doctrine 
of  regeneration,  has  derived  some  benefit  from  the  effects  of 
that  doctrine,  and  of  others  related  to  it,  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  community.     More  than  half  afraid  of  what  we  recognize  as 
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revivals  of  religion,  Episcopal  congregations,  notwithstanding 
that  dislike,  have  often  felt  the  glow  and  movement  of  such 
awakenings  around  them,  and  have  been  the  better  for  tlie 
influence  which  they  feared.  So  our  churches,  on  the  other 
hand,  (let  the  concession  be  frankly  made),  have  been  admon- 
ished by  seeing  the  confidence  with  which  the  Episcopal  Church 
relies  on  the  eflScacy  of  Christian  nurture. 

Let  it  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  the  Congregationalism  of 
New  England  may  learn,  and  has  had  some  occasion  to  learn, 
from  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  value  of  the 
parish  as  a  church  institution.  Our  Congregational  churches, 
especially  in  the  older  New  England  States,  were  originally 
the  territorial  churches  of  the  country.  Each  church  was  re- 
lated to  a  township  or  other  definite  area,  for  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  supply  religions  teaching  and  the  full  ministration  of 
the  gospel.  Tlie  officers  of  the  church,  and  especially  its  pas- 
tor and  teacher,  were  regarded  as  sustaining  an  official  rela- 
tion not  only  to  the  members  of  the  church  in  full  communion, 
but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Dissenters  from  the 
established  order  were,  after  a  while,  recognized  and  tolerated  ; 
and  those  of  the  parochial  population  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  liberty,  enrolled  themselves  under  some  other 
ecclesiastical  organizaaon,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, in  their  own  form,  the  ministrations  of  religion,  were 
considered  as  no  longer  included  in  the  parish,  though  the 
parish  itself,  as  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  continued  to 
be,  not  less  than  before,  the  area  in  which  the  church  was  to 
have  the  sphere  of  its  special  activity,  and  which  it  was  to  fill 
with  religious  influences.  All  this  was  a  matter  of  course, 
while  the  support  of  religious  institutions  was  required  bylaw; 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  qudsi  establishment  which 
made  the  parish  a  civil  institution,  and  which  undertook  to 
provide  that  in  every  such  precinct  there  should  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  chosen  by  the  people  and  sustained  by  an  assess- 
ment, the  feeling  of  territorial  relations  and  duties  has  been 
weakened  in  the  churches  and  in  their  ministers.  In  these 
days  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  young  pastor  to  assume  that  he 
has  the  charge  not  of  a  parish  but  only  of  a  congregation ;  that 
his  "  care  of  souls  "  is  limited  to  the  care  of  pew-holders  or  of 
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those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  attend  upon  his  public  minis- 
try ;  and  that  he  has  no  parochial  duties  outside  of  that  circle. 
The  Church,  perhaps,  falls  into  the  same  way  of  thinking — 
perhaps  it  is  unwilling  that  the  pastor  shoald  "  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist "  by  expending  upon  the  dwellers  in  outside 
school-districts  and  border  hamlets  those  attentions  which  the 
more  cultivated  and  well-to-do  people  who  live  in  the  white 
houses  on  the  village  street  would  like  to  receive  from  their 
minister.  Suppose  this  tendency  to  proceed  without  any  coun- 
teracting influence,  and  what  will  the  result  be?  The  old  idea 
of  the  Congregational  church,  with  its  parochial  boundaries 
and  its  parochial  relations  and  responsibilities,  sinks  into  obli- 
vion, and  in  its  place  there  comes  the  idea  of  churches  in 
cities  and  large  villages,  with  preaching  and  jnusic  to  attract 
respectable  congregations,  but  leaving  to  a  sort  of  paganism 
the  hamlets  and  scattered  'dwellings  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  attractive  force.  Happily  the  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion has  been  arrested  in  part.  The  churches,  and  the  pastors 
more  than  the  churches,  are  waking  to  the  duty  of  parochial 
evangelization,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  attractive  force  that  can  be  concentrated  at  the  place  of 
worship,  there  must  be  an  aggressive  force  going  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  by  persistent  invitation  and  persua- 
sion compelling  outsiders  to  come  in.  How  much  Congrega- 
tionalism may  be  indebted  in  this  respect  to  the  example  and 
influenceof  Episcopalianism  we  need  not  attempt  to  determine. 
We  need  only  say  that,  in  the  Episcopal  system,  the  church 
being  always  either  diocesan  or  national,  the  parish  institution 
is  necessarily  conspicuous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mainly  the  substi- 
tute for  what  in  our  ecclesiastical  system  is  almost  everything. 
Instead  of  the  local  church,  with  its  pastor  and  deacons  and 
its  self-governing  brotherhood,  the  Episcopal  system  has  the 
diocesan  church,  with  its  bishop  and  clergy  and  its  annual 
convention  ;  and  then  it  has,  under  the  diocesan  authority,  the 
division  of  the  diocesan  territory  into  parishes,  each  with  its 
church  edifice,  its  wardens  and  vestrymen,  and  ils  rector.  The 
parish  is,  in  its  idea,  a  district  bounded  by  geographical  lines  ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of  the  parish,  as  conceived  of 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the  body  of  arrangements  which 
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the  church  authorities  have  made  for  supplying  the  people  of 
that  district  with  religions  ministrations.  Episcopalianism, 
therefore,  is  less  liable  than  Congregationalism  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  parish  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution.  The 
Episcopal  rector,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  more  likely  than  the 
C)ongregational  pastor  to  regard  the  entire  population  of  the 
parish  (obstinate  dissenters  excepted)  as  in  some  sort  committed 
to  his  care. 

We  have  one  more  acknowledgment  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  influence  and  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  among 
the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  New  England ;  yet  we  fear 
that  the  acknowledgment,  when  explained,  as  we  are  bound  to 
explain  it,  may  be  more  painful  than  pleasing  to  our  Episcopal 
friends.  We  refer  to  the  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  its  influence  over  other  churches,  as  a  witness  for  the 
principle  that  Christ^s  disciples  in  any  one  place  are  in  fact, 
and  ought  to  be  in  form  and  manifestation,  one  Catholic  church, 
instead  of  being  (as  too  often  they  are)  many  sectarian  chnrches. 
Our  statement  needs  explanation.  In  one  view  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  eminently  sectarian  and  exclusive.  It  holds  no  inter- 
course or  fellowship  with  other  churches.  No  minister  of  any 
other  name,  however  sound  in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine, 
however  distinguished  by  his  gifts,  however  honored  and  be- 
loved, is  allowed  to  preach  in  Episcopal  pulpits.  No  Pro- 
testant minister  of  any  other  connection  is  recognized  as  quali- 
fied to  minister  at  the  Lord's  table  in  the  congregations  of  that 
order,  or  anywhere  else.  This  is  the  exclusive  side.  In  this 
view  the  organization  is  sometimes  denounced  as  almost  the 
narrowest  and  most  unyielding  of  the  schisms  that  divide  and 
weaken  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  in  New  England.  But 
in  another  view  that  organization  is,  at  least,  as  far  as  any  other 
from  being  exclusive  or  sectarian.  It  maintains  open  com- 
munion, not  indeed  with  other  churches,  but  with  all  Chris- 
tians. All  who  in  any  sort  profess  to  believe  in  Christ  are 
invited  to  partake  at  its  altars.  Other  churches  may  under- 
take to  be  "  denominational "  or  eclectic,  and  to  include  in 
their  membership  only  some  particular  sort  of  Christians ;  but 
the  Episcopal  Church  bears  a  constant  testimony  against  that 
kind  of  narrowness.  Its  aim  is  to  be  the  comprehensive  church, 
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and  to  inclnde  among  its  lay  communicants  (though  not  among 
its  clergy)  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  deportment 
that  can  be  tolerated  without  denying  the  name  of  Christ.  On 
this  side  it  is  all  inclusive  and  catholic,  as  on  the  other  side  it 
ifi  as  exclusive  and  sectarian.  We  think  it  errs  in  its  too  easy 
inclusiveness,  but  we  are  sure  it  errs  in  its  exclusiveness. 

How  does  this  happen  ?  The  Episcopal  Church  holds  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  one,  and  that  it  is  comprehensive  of  all 
Christians.  So  far  it  is  in  the  right,  and  on  this  point  it 
gives  a  constant  testimony.  In  obedience  to  this  principle  it 
maintains  an  open  communion,  inviting  all  Christians  to  par- 
ticipation in  its  sacraments.  But  at  the  same  time  it  holds 
tliat  itself,  as  organized  under  its  constitution  and  canons, 
with  its  bishops  and  other  clergy,  and  with  its  Articles  of 
lieligion,  and  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  the  whole  and 
only  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  in  New  England ;  and  that  all 
Christians  who  do  not  acknowledge  its  legislation,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  and  government  of  its  clergy 
in  their  respective  parishes,  are  nevertheless  its  members,  liv- 
ing (ignorantly  perhaps,  but  really)  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
schism.  Here  is  its  great  mistake ;  and  that  mistake,  with  its 
logical  and  inevitable  consequences,  is  what  makes  Episco- 
palianism,  notwithstanding  the  catholicity  of  its  aims  and 
pretensions,  so  exceedingly  exclusive  and  sectarian  in  its  bear- 
ing toward  all  other  organizations  for  Christian  worship  and 
communion. 

Let  all  the  churches  then  receive  and  honor  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  principle  that  Christ^s 
disciples  in  any  one  place  are  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be  in  mani- 
festation, one  catholic  community.  And  let  them  at  the  same 
time  take  warning  from  the  example  of  that  body,  and  learn 
to  avoid  the  error  of  assuming  that  any  voluntary  association 
of  professed  Christians  under  a  special  system  of  .their  own,  or 
of  any  other  human  invention,  can  in  any  way  acquire  a 
right  to  dictate  forms  of  doctrine  or  forms  of  worship  to  their 
fellow  Christians,  in  the  name  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church. 
Our  reference  to  this  false  and  unfortunate  position  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  not  in  any  bitter  feeling.  Far  from  us  be 
every  desire  to  make  our  brethren  of  that  name  odious  for 
what  may  seem  to  be  an   illiberal  spirit  though  in  reality  it  is 
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not  only  the  result  of  their  traditions  bnt  the  logical  conse- 
qnence  of  their  principles.  We  have  no  lot  nor  part  in  any 
attempt  to  coerce  them  by  the  force  of  pnblic  opinion  into 
some  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  other  ecclesiastical 
organizations  than  their  own.  Our  feeling  has  long  been  that 
the  disadvantage  of  their  isolation  is  greater  to  them  than  to 
us ;  and  those  of  them  who  are  conscious  of  embarrasraent  in 
an  undesired  separation  from  the  actual  and  visible  fellowship 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  in  New  England  may  be 
assured  of  our  fraternal  sympathy.  It  is  not  for  us  as  Con- 
gregationalists  to  exult  over  their  embarrassment ;  nor  to  annoy 
them  with  courtesies  and  offers  of  fellowship  which  they  can- 
not reciprocate  ;  nor  to  show  them  how  they  may  relieve 
themselves  and  their  ecclesiastical  system  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  false  position. 


Postscript  to  Abt.  V.,  m  the  April  Number. 

A  few  words  relating  to  the  review  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  His- 
tory, in  our  last  number,  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  foregoing  Article. 

The  author  of  a  communication  which  seems  to  have  been 
published  originally  in  the  "  Connecticut  Churchman '' — a 
journal  sustaining,  if  our  impressions  are  correct,  some  official 
relation  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Connecticut — 
calls  us  to  account  for  our  "  language  and  conclusions  "  in  what 
we  had  occasion  to  say  (pp.  293-303,  307)  about  two  historic 
personages  of  the  last  century,  *Hhe  Rev.  Francis  Philips  and 
Col.  Caleb  Heathcote."     Concerning  the  former  he  says : 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Philips  was  seat  as  a  misslooary  to  Stratford  by  the  Yea.  So- 
ciety, in  1712.  His  stay  was  short,  and  his  mission  nnsncoessfol.  Our  Reviewer 
says,  '  Philips  was  a  man  whose  tastes  and  manners  (and perhaps  his  moraU  aUo) 
were  entirely  out  of  place  in  Stratford.'  The  italics  are  onr  own.  Now  on  what 
evidence  does  the  Reviewer  ground  the  slur  which  he  introduces  with  a  'per> 
haps'  ?  That  Philips  neglected  his  duty  is  unquestioned.  But  a  charge  of  tsi- 
morality  includes,  in  all  persons'  estimate,  something  beyond  that,  and  involve 
an  accusation  against  private  and  personal  life.  And  sneh  a  chargfi  cannot,  we 
submit,  be  made,  except  on  the  clearest  evidence,  without  violation  of  the  ninth 
c<»mmaQdment  Nor  does  such  a  violation  become  less  wrong,  because  the  per- 
son discredited  is  obscure  or  has  been  dead  more  than  a  century  ;  nor  does  it  be- 
come more  honorable  because  it  is  sheltered  under  a  '  perhaps.' 

*'  We  have  as  little  respect  for  Mr.  Philips  as  a  minister,  as  the  Reviewer  caio 
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have.  We  belieTe  him  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  hU  duty,  and  a  self-seeker. 
And  if  this  is  what  the  Reviewer  means,  we  have  only  his  language  to  qnarrel 
with.  Nine  persons,  however,  out  of  ten,  would  imagine  that  he  meant  a  ^eat 
deal  more  ;  and  to  this,  any  man  who  feels  the  sacred  rights  of  character,  for  the 
dead  as  well  as  for  the  living,  may  and  must  object,  unless  there  is  evideuce  as  to 
Mr.  Philips'  personal  character  which  is  not  adduced.  If  there  be  not  such  evi- 
dence, the  charge  involves  *  false  witness.^  It  is  reckless  writing,  and  common 
aa  it  may  be  growing,  it  ought  not  to  be  found  on  such  pages  as  those  of  the  New 
Englander." 

Keally  this  censor  morum  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  character.  What  reason  has  he  for  the 
snggestioQ  that  what  we  have  said  about  Francis  Philips  was 
without  warrant  and  was  "  a  violation  of  the  ninth  command- 
inent  ?"  In  our  review  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  work,  we  referred 
to  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  and  to  one  particular 
volume  of  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  as  sources 
of  additional  information  concerning  the  early  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Church  of  England  into  Stratford,  and  in  reference 
to  Philips  we  said  that  Trumbull  had  not  hoard  of  him.  If 
then  our  censor  had  turned  to  the  volume  from  which  our  in- 
formation, if  we  had  any,  ought  to  have  come,  and  had  looked 
out  the  name  "  Philips,  Rev.  Francis,"  in  the  index,  he  would 
have  found  all  that  we  know  about  the  person  whom  he  is  so 
ready  to  vindicate.  But  instead  of  taking  that  trouble  he 
found  it  easier  to  suspect  us  of  giving  out  charges  at  random, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  that  suspicion,  to  charge  us  with 
"  reckless  writing,"  which  "  ought  not  to  be  found  on  such 
pages  as  those  of  the  New  Englander."  He  wants  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  morals  of  Philips,  and  he  shall  have  it. 

In  the  "  Documentary  History  of  New  York,"  Vol.  III.  pp. 
435-444,  is  a  document  entitled  "  Address  from  Gov.  Hun- 
ter's friends  to  the  Bishop  of  London  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Veeey,  Circ.  1714."  That  paper  makes  two  references  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Philips,  both  of  them  highly  significant.  Our 
readers  shall  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

First,  on  pp.  436,  437,  the  authors  say :  "  It  requires  men  of 
exemplary  liveSy  sound  learning,  and  a  mild  disposition  to  gain 
converts  here,  or  to  preserve  them  when  gained,  and,  God  be 
praised  for  it,  many  of  the  missionaries  are  blessed  with  these 
endowments,  and  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  in  their  sev- 
eral districts — but  the  unhappy  conduct  of  one,   Mr.  Francis 
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Philips,  lately  sent  by  the  Society  to  Stratford  in  New  Eng- 
land, has  on  the  other  hand  done  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
established  church  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  very  great  ap- 
pearance of  its  increase."  The  words  in  italics  (the  italics 
are  our  own)  contain  quite  as  significant  an  innuendo  as  was 
contained  in  that  parenthetical  clause  ''  and  perhaps  his  morals 
also.'' 

Secondly,  on  p.  439,  the  writers  mention  the  same  unfor- 
tunate missionary  in  these  terms :  ^'  Mr.  Francis  Philips,  who 
had  deserted  his  cure  at  Stratford,  and  had  do7ie  eome  things 
here  which  obliged  him  to  abscond.^^  Does  not  this  justify  the 
suggestion  that  ^^  perhaps  "  the  morals  of  that  missionary  were 
out  of  place  in  Stratford  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ?    Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  "reckless  writing?  " 

As  for  Col.  Heathcote,  we  are  quite  willing  that  anybody, 
after  reading  the  censures  which  represent  us  as  having  great- 
ly wronged  him,  should  simply  read  over  again — or  read  for 
the  first  time — all  that  we  said  about  the  Colonel  and  the 
character  and  tone  of  his  Church  of-Englandism.  If  Colonel 
Heathcote  does  not  exhibit  himself  and  his  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling  on  religious  subjects  in  the  voluminous  letter  from 
which  we  gave  large  and  honest  extracts,  we  are  mistaken ,  and 
are  willing  to  be  censured  for  the  error  of  expressing  our 
opinion  on  a  matter  which  we  thought  was  fairly  before  every 
reader.  Yet,  in  as  much  as  our  censor  is  sensitive  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  takes  occasion  from  it  to  say  some  things  whic6  are 
not  perfectly  good-natured,  we  will  hazard  a  few  words  of  re- 
ply. 

Intending  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  every  imputation  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  Colonel,  and  everything  which 
could  be  construed  as  denying  or  doubting  the  validity  of  his 
Christian  profession,  we  imagined  a  religious  and  gentlemanly 
tory  of  the  better  class,  as  tories  were  in  that  age — ^a  veritable 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  if  such  a  character  could  have  existed 
so  early  ;  and  we  assumed  that  this  was  the  picture  of  Colonel 
Heathcote  at  Scarsdale  Manor — ^^  a  model  specimen  of  the 
English  country  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Anne — a  Sir  R(^r 
de  Coverly,  enlarged  and  dignified  by  military  experience  and 
by  participation  in  the  government  of  a  province."    Of  this. 
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our  censor  says,  without  a  word  of  specification,  that  it  is  "  a 
sketch  of  the  Colonel,  conceived  much  after  the  fashion  of 
QiVborCs  \hth  Chapter^  wherein — as  in  that — a  belittling  de- 
scription, with  scarcely  a  concealed  sneer  running  through  it, 
is  made  to  answer  all  the  purpose  of  a  direct  and  manly 
attack." 

Now,  this  is  an  "  attack  "  on  us — designed,  perhaps,  '*  to  an- 
swer all  the  purpose  of  a  direct  and  manly  attack  "  ;  and,  per- 
haps the  writer  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  direct  and  manly 
thing.  But  he  must  allow  us  to  say  that  his  attack  would  have 
been  more  straightforward,  and  would  have  been  more  respect- 
able for  its  manliness,  if,  instead  of  merely  insinuating  that  we 
have  assailed  the  saintly  memory  of  Colonel  Heathcote,  after 
the  manner  of  Gibbon's  celebrated  attack  on  the  Christian 
religion,  he  had  given  some  intelligible  specification  which 
could  be  admitted  or  denied.  The  expedient  of  likening  an 
opponent  or  supposed  opponent  to  some  odious  heretic  or  infi- 
del is  an  easy  one — much  used,  no  doubt,  in  theological  and 
sectarian  controversies ;  but  it  is  not  eminently  honorable. 

Having  freely  imputed  to  the  Colonel  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  which  an  English  gentleman  in  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
free  from  all  taint  of  sympathy  with  Puritans  and  Dissenters, 
could  hav^  desired  to  claim  for  himself  or  his  most  honored 
friend,  we  said  that  his  religious  character,  as  indicated  in  a 
very  extensive  letter  to  the  executive  of  a  missionary  society 
— a  letter  which  we  had  carefully  analyzed  and  exhibited  to 
our  readers — "  is  of  a  type  that  was  common  amid  the  general 
laxity  of  faith  and  morals  throughout  England  in  those  times, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  extinct  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
in  these  days."  We  proceeded  to  describe  that  type  of  reli- 
gious character,  embodying  the  general  conception  in  the  par- 
ticular instance.  We  described  it  as  being  essentially  that  sort 
of  religion  in  which  faith,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  though 
it  may  be  effectual  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  rests,  first  and 
constantly,  on  authority,  on  tradition,  on  the  church.  Will 
our  censor  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  type  of  Chris- 
tian character  ?  Will  he  deny  that  he  personally  knows  many 
such  Christians  %  Is  it  not  a  favorite  doctrine  among  Anglican 
divines  and  would-be  Anglicans,  that  we  are  to  receive  the 
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Bible  on  the  authority  of  "  the  Church  ? "  Are  there  not  thoa- 
Bands  of  devout  people,  who,  if  they  were  asked  why  they  be- 
lieve the  Apostles'  Creed,  could  give  no  better  answer  than 
that  ''the  Church  "  has  taught  them  to  believe  it?  Has  our 
censor  forgotten  the  convention  sermon,  so  able  and  suggestive, 
preached  by  Dr.  Ilarwood  in  Bridgepr)rt,  in  1862  ?  What 
wrong  have  we  done  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Colonel, 
by  suggesting  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
because  the  church  into  which  they  were  admitted  by  baptism, 
and  in  which  they  were  nurtured,  bears  witness  to  him  as  the 
Son  of  God  ? 

Our  censor  judges  that  because  Col.  Ileathcote's  long  letter 
to  the  S.  f*.  G.  was  commended  by  us  as  "  methodical  and 
business-like,"  we  must  have  deemed  ourselves  "  supernaturally 
gifted,"  or  nearly  so,  when  we  suggested  that  by  means  of  it 
our  readers  might  "  feel  themselves  pretty  well  acquainted  " 
with  the  writer.  lie  "  fails  to  see  "  that  we  have  ''  any  right " 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  man  by  means  of  a  methodical 
and  business-like  letter  half  as  long  as  the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  treating  exclusively  of  matters  religious  and 
ecclesiastical.     He  says  further : 

"  Nor  ag&io  can  we  see  why  any  one  should  expect  to  find,  or  by  what  pro- 
ceflB,  except  a  strong  effort  of  imagination,  our  reviewer  does  find  a^ y  manifest*- 
tion  of  personal  religious  character,  personal  faith,  or  personal  experieooe,  in  a 
'  methodical  and  busitusa-Uke  reply  to  certain  official  enquiries.'  There  was  once, 
indeed,  a  school  of  religionists  who  paraded  prayers  and  sounded  trumpets  on  all 
occasions.  And  there  is  a  method  of  obtruding  religious  professions  and  the  most 
sacred  things  uf  the  inner  life,  and  mixing  them  up  with  ordinary  details  of  busa- 
ness.  But  God  help  the  world  if  all  the  true  religion  in  it  is  confined  to  people 
ftishioned  on  these  t3'pes.'^ 

To  all  this — which  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  written 
under  the  irritating  influence  of  these  hot  days  instead  of  being 
written,  as  it  must  have  been,  in  the  mild  April  weather — 
he  immediately  adds  that  because  Col.  H.,  in  that  business 
letter,  "  does  not  enter  into  any  details  of  personal  religious 
experience,"  we  have  "  pronounced  ex  cathedra  "  that  his  faith 
was  not  in  Christ  first  and  then  in  the  Church,  but  in  the 
Church  first,  and  therefore  in  Christ.  Surely  this  is  a  muddle. 
First,  our  censor  insinuates  that  we  belong  to  the  school  of 
the  ancient  Pharisees,  and  that  we  favor  the  "  method  of  ob- 
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trading  religious  professions  and  the  most  sacred  things  of  the 
inner  life,  and  mixing  them  np  with  the  most  ordinary  details 
of  business,"  because,  by  "  a  strong  effort  of  imagination,"  we 
do  find  in  a  certain  document  a  manifestation  of  "  personal 
experience."  Then,  in  the  next  breath,  he  declares  that  we 
pronounce  our  unfavorable  judgment  on  the  writer  of  that 
document  for  the  very  reason  that  we  do  not  find  in  it  the 
very  thing  which  just  before  we  were  condemned  for  finding, 
and  he  insinuates  that  therefore  we  are  to  be  identified  with 
**  certain  schools  of  religion,*'  the  same  perhaps  with  which 
we  were  to  be  identified  for  finding  that  which  he  now  says 
we  did  not  find.  But  out  of  this  confusion  rises  the  prayer, 
"  God  help  the  world  if  all  the  true  religion  in  it  is  confined  to 
people  fashioned  on  these  types."  We  say  amen  !  and  say  it 
the  more  readily,  because  we  have  slight  respect  both  for  the 
school  of  the  old  Pharisees  and  for  the  method  of  mixing  up 
the  most  sacred  details  of  the  inner  life  with  ordinary  details 
of  business;  and  also  because  we  have  expressly  assumed 
that  the  tory  Colonel,  notwithstanding  the  traditionary  nature 
of  his  faith,  was  an  instance  of  "  true  religion." 

Our  censor  makes  another  point.  He  says,  '^  Ck)l.  Heath- 
cote  is  condemned  because  ^certain  political  principles  were 
part  of  his  religion,'  "  and  then  he  professes  "  surprise  at  find- 
ing the  New  Enolandeb  objecting  to  a  connection  between 
political  and  religious  principles."  It  would  probably  be  of 
little  use  to  tell  such  a  writer  that  he  misunderstands  us,  for  it 
seems  likely  that,  whether  through  our  fault  or  his  own,  he 
will  in  some  way  misunderstand  us  still.  But  a  few  words 
may  make  this  matter  clearer  to  other  readers.  We  did  not 
"  condemn  "  Col.  H.  on  the  ground  alleged.  When  we  said 
that  "  certain  political  principles  were  part  of  his  religion," 
we  said  it  by  way  of  apology  for  him,  and  not  by  way  of  con- 
demnation. Nor  have  we  "  objected"  at  all  "  to  a  connection 
between  political  and  religious  principles."  One  might  almost 
as  wisely  object  to  a  connection  between  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. Questions  of  political  economy,  simply  as  such,  have 
little  connection  with  religion;  but  let  it  be  forever  under- 
stood and  everywhere  proclaimed,  that  religion  has  much  to 
do  with  questions  in  the  higher  walk  of  politics.     Questions 
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of  political  ethics,  like  all  other  ethical  questions,  are  within 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  reh'gion.  The  rights  and  duties  of  in- 
dividuals in  civil  society,  the  divine  right  of  government  in  the 
state,  the  limits  within  which  civil  government  has  rightful 
power  over  its  subjects,  the  sacredness  and  the  extent  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  right  of  property  in  all  its  relations  to 
the  individual  and  to  society,  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
the  sacredness  of  the  family  and  especially  of  the  conjugal 
relation,  the  right  of  parents  in  their  children  and  of  children 
in  their  parents — these  highest  and  most  momentous  themes 
of  politics  are  transcendently  religious.  Often  the  test  of  reli- 
gion in  one  type  or  another,  the  proof  of  its  unsoundness,  may 
be  in  its  relation  to  such  questions.  The  religion  which 
sanctioned  and  sanctified  the  political  doctrine  that  the  people 
of  the  English  colonies  in  America  were  to  be  governed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  British  people,  was, 
so  far  forth,  a  bad  religion.  The  religion  which  had  no  word  of 
rebuke  or  abhorrence  for  the  countless  and  ineffable  crimes  that 
made  up  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  existed  so  lately  in 
the  United  States — our  censor  knows  where  to  find  such  a 
religion,  or  certainly  where  he  could  find  more  than  enough 
of  it  five  years  ago — the  religion  which,  without  evidence 
enough  to  hang  a  dog,  found  all  negroes  and  mulattoes  guilty 
of  being  descended  from  the  father  of  Canaan,  and  therefore 
doomed  and  devoted  them  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  like 
"dumb  and  driven  cattle" — was,  and  is  yet,  wherever  we 
may  find  it,  a  bad  religion.  The  religion  which  concerns  itself 
with  questions  of  ritualism  and  of  sacerdotal  millinery,  with 
green  boughs  at  Ohristmas,  and  flowers  at  Easter,  and  with 
questions  about  the  orientation  of  churches  and  the  intoning  of 
prayers,  but  will  not  soil  its  dainty  fingers  with  the  handling 
of  questions  concerning  right  and  wrong  in  the  relations  of 
human  society,  and  is  careful  not  to  impair  the  self-respect  of 
criminals  plotting  and  scheming  in  the  interest  of  political 
wickedness,  and  blessing  themselves,  meanwhile,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord — ^is  a  bad  religion.  Nor  is  it  any  better  if  inste^id 
of  occupying  itself  with  the  trumpery  of  ritualism,  it  dwells 
among  the  dry  bones  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  or  expatiates 
in  airy  flights  of  imagination  and  feeds  on  sentimental  fancies. 
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Whatever  form  it  may  take,  the  religion  which  is  too  trans- 
cendental, too  abstract,  too  frivolous,  or  too  timid,  to  assert 
the  paramount  authority  of  God's  law  over  all  human  rela- 
tions and  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  is  salt  which  has 
lost  its  savor.  Keligion  and  politics  are  inseparable.  Bad 
politics,  if  not  exorcised  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  held  up  to 
condemnation  in  the  light  of  God's  justice,  will  make  bad  reli- 
gion. So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  corrupt  or  misguided  religion, 
lending  its  influence  even  silently  to  the  sanction  of  wicked- 
ness in  civil  relations,  makes  bad  politics  ;  and  the  ''  evil  men 
and  seducers  "  in  such  unholy  alliance — the  Honorable  and  the 
Reverend  or  Right  Reverend — the  men  of  the  caucus  and  the 
men  of  the  church,  bowing  complaisantly  to  each  other — "  wax 
worse  and  worse." 

We  beg  our  readers,  therefore,  to  understand  distinctly  that 
we  do  not  object  to  a  connection  between  political  and  reli- 
gious principles.  We  hold  that  such  connection  is  inevitable 
and  inseparable,  and  that  ^'  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested 
tliat  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil "  in  the  sphere  of 
civil  relations,  and  civil  rights  and  wrongs,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  sphere  of  human  interests  and  duties. 

VOL.  XXV.  84 
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Article  IV.— PROFESSOR  FISHER'S  LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN 

SILLIMAN. 

Life  of  Benjamin  SiUiman^  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem* 
istry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  in  Tale  College.  Chiefly 
from  his  Manuscript  Reminiscences,  Diaries,  and  Correspond- 
ence. By  George  P.  Fibhkb,  Professor  in  Tale  College. 
New  Tork :  Charl^  Scribner  &  Co.     1866.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  lesson  which  the  lives  of  most  men  seem  designed  of 
God  to  teach  as  is  that  of  the  imperfection  and  incompleteness 
of  this  world.  Thoy  are  so  hindered  in  their  work,  and  beset 
with  sorrows  and  trials,  and  filled  with  a  thousand  limitations, 
and  even  broken  oS  in  years  before  the  end,  that,  as  we  look 
upon  them,  one  by  one,  they  become  to  our  view  a  mass  of 
fragments  only,  almost  useless  in  themselves,  except  as  they 
point  to  a  more  pertect  future ;  and  the  wonder  of  divine 
wisdom  and  power  is  that  tiiey  can  be  taken  up  into  one  far- 
reaching  plan,  and  made  to  form  the  progressive  history  of  the 
ages.  But  now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  a  life  is  lived  which 
is  full  and  complete  on  every  side, — one  which  is  strikingly 
marked  in  its  peacefulness  and  success,  in  the  fulfillment  of  ail 
its  purposes,  and  in  the  continual  happiness  of  all  its  years, 
from  earliest  youth  to  the  ripeness  of  old  age — the  spirit  pass- 
ing away  at  the  last,  with  the  confidence  of  triumphant  faith 
and  hope,  into  the  glories  of  the  unseen  world,  only  after  it 
seems  to  have  gathered  to  itself,  in  most  abundant  measure, 
every  blessing  that  this  world  could  give  for  its  enjoyment.  In 
the  vision  of  such  a  life  we  lose  sight,  for  the  moment,  of  dis- 
appointment and  imperfection,  while  there  are  revealed  before 
us,  as  if  from  heaven,  the  possibilities  of  our  human  nature 
even  here,  as  they  might  have  been  if  sin  had  not  brought  its 
train  of  evils  upon  our  race,  and  the  earthly  history  had  been 
only  the  beautiful  opening  of  an  immortal  existence.  We  have 
been  often  impressed  with  a  thought  like  this,  in  times  past, 
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aa  we  have  reflected  upon  the  story  of  that  most  wonderful 
and  lUuBtrious  eonrse  throngh  which  Washington  was  led  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work — the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  civil  liberty — and  ha^e  seen  how  perfect,  at  every 
step,  was  the  fullness  of  his  life  and  being.  Beyond  the  work 
which  was  assigned  to  him  of  God,  and  for  which  he  so  mani- 
festly was  raised  up  as  the  means  of  securing  God's  gift  to  the 
world,  there  was  in  himself — in  the  progress  of  his  career  as 
viewed  in  itself — something  that  seemed  like  a  display  before 
mankind  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  workmanship,  of  the 
possible  beauty  of  the  divine  creation.  A  man  of  far  diflFerent 
powers,  indeed,  from  Washington,  and  destined  for  a  widely 
different  work,  in  a  much  more  limited  sphere,  but  yet  a  man 
whose  long  life  of  more  than  eighty  years  exhibited  somewhat 
of  a  similar  outward  completeness,  was  the  one  whoso  record 
of  his  own  course  is  given  in  the  volumes  before  us.  As  the 
tidings  of  his  death  came  to  us  two  years  ago,  on  the  day  of 
national  Thanksgiving,  and  our  thoughts  were  turned  back- 
ward to  the  past — to  think  of  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person, 
and  the  quiet  joy  of  his  home,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
working ;  of  the  ingathering  upon  him,  during  so  many  years, 
of  honors  and  rewards,  and  the  freedom  of  his  life,  in  so  large 
a  measure,  from  the  sorrows  allotted  to  most  men,  and 
the  buoyant  hopefulness  that  had  always  sustained  his  cheer- 
ful spirit ;  of  the  green  and  fresh  and  hearty  old  age,  which 
shone  so  brightly  upon  all  around  him,  and  rejoiced  so  greatly 
as  it  laid  aside  the  burdens  that  had  been  borne  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  happy  death  which  seemed,  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  coming,  to  be  the  crowning  gift  of  heaven,  even 
above  all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  Christian  hope,  with 
which  no  painful  doubt  was  mingled,  that  the  brightness  of  the 
past  was  only  fading  away  before  a  greater  and  ceaseless  joy  and 
light  in  the  future — it  seemed  as  if  our  thanksgiving  might 
fitly  rise  to  the  Divine  Father,  that  he  had  caused  to  be  lived, 
even  in  our  presence,  so  large  a  portion  of  so  full  a  life,  and 
that,  amid  the  sorrow  which  comes  so  constantly  as  friends  are 
pasring  away  around  us,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  because 
their  work  and  course  are  really  unfinished,  here  was  one  life 
over  whose  ending  we  could  only  rejoice,  in  the  thought  that 
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it  was  perfectly  and  beautifully  fiiiislied.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  record  that  now  lies  open  to  the  reader  for  his 
perusal  and  his  judgment,  in  other  respects,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  every  one  will  sympathize  with  us  in  the  same  feel- 
ing as  the  life  here  displays  itself,  and  will  acknowledge  this 
wonderful  outward  completeness,  which  appears  in  the  story 
as  it  did  in  the  career  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  ns,  within  the  limits  of  a  short 
Article  like  the  present,  even  did  w^  desire  to  do  so,  to  follow 
out  the  details  of  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  our 
readers  with  the  completeness  of  wliich  we  speak.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  repeat  the  narrative  as  it  is  given  by  Professor 
Silliman  himself.  We  can  only  call  attention  briefly  to  the 
course  of  his  life,  to  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  and  to 
some  of  his  characteristics,  and  hope  that  we  may  thereby 
do  something  to  awaken  pleasant  recollections  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  knew  him  in  years  past,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  commend  to  them  the  work  before  us,  if  they  would 
see  him  as  he  was.  Those  who  thus,  by  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes,  refresh  their  memory  of  his  character  and  life,  we 
are  sure  will  rise  from  their  reading  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  man. 

Having  been  born  in  1779,  he  came  forward  into  life  as  a 
young  man  just  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Tale 
College  had,  at  that  time,  recently  passed  utider  the  direction 
and  guardianship  of  President  Dwight,  and  was  opening 
towards  a  new  career  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  Up  to  thi* 
period — during  the  first  century  of  its  existence — it  had  been 
little  more  than  a  high  school  under  another  name.  Illus- 
trious men  had,  indeed,  presided  over  it  at  diflferent  times,  and 
it  had  fulfilled,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  noble  design  of 
its  founders,  in  preparing  large  numbers  of  educated  youth 
for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  But  the  possibilities  of  the 
age,  in  the  way  of  broad  culture  and  large  ideas  of  learning, 
were  then  of  necessity  very  limited;  while  the  tliought  of  any 
instruction  beyond  that  of  one  permanent  officer  surrounded 
by  a  continually  changing  body  of  Tutors  seems  scarcely  to  have 
entered  the  mind  of  any  one.  The  new  era,  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country  which  was  already  commencing  and 
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giving  prophetic  assurances  of  the  future,  was  bringing  a  new 
demand  for  literary  institutions  of  a  higher  order,  and  offering 
the  reward  of  the  first  rank  and  the  widest  celebrity  to  those 
who  earliest  saw  and  met  the  need.  Probably  no  man  ever  ap- 
peared at  an  opportune  moment,  who  was  more  admirably 
fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done,  than  was  Dr.  Dwight.  With  a 
niind  open  to  the  value  and  the  glory  of  knowledge  in  every 
line, — with  a  wisdom  that  grasped  not  oivly  the  small  things  of 
the  present  but  the  great  things  of  the  future,  laying  its  plans 
ever  with  an  outlook  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  lifetime 
or  even  the  thoughts  of  ordinary  men, — with  a  heart  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  interests  of  all  who  might  be  called  to 
labor  witli  him,  though  in  fields  far  different  from  his  own,  and 
generous  enough  to  sustain  them  by  his  sympathy  and  en- 
couraging counsel  or  assistance, — and  with  a  power  of  discov- 
ering the  excellences  and  adaptations  of  other  men,  which  was 
especially  essential  in  one  whose  office  it  waste  raise  up  a  com- 
pany of  youthful  associates  for  an  untried  work,  he  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  of  God  from  his  retired  parish  at  Greenfield 
Hill  to  bring*  about  a  new  creation — to  change  the  school  of 
the  past  into  a  College,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  what  should 
be  a  great  University  in  the  time  to  come.  The  class  of  which 
Mr.  Silliman  was  a  member  was  the  second  that  was 
graduated  under  Dr.  Dwight's  administration.  Doubtless  even 
at  that  early  day,  the  President's  discerning  mind  had  seen 
the  promise  of  the  youth  before  him,  but  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  young  graduate  liad  successfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  Tutorship,  it  became  more  manifest  that  there 
were  possilalities  within  him  which  might  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  institution.  It  is  evident  from  the  simple  narra- 
tive before  us,  that  the  needs  of  natural  science  as  a  part  of 
college  education  had  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  sub- 
ject of  much  thought  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  that  he  had  been 
devising  the  means,  as  well  as  urging  upon  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  the  importance  of  providing  a  permanent  teacher  in 
this  department  of  learning.  That  it  was  done  with  an 
especial  energy  at  this  time,  because  he  saw  at  hand  a  man  to 
whom  he  believed  the  interests  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Col- 
lege could  be  wisely  committed,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution  in 
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his  own  mind  that  he  Bhould  be  retained  in  the  College  service 
if  possible,  is  equally  clear.  But  those  who  know  much  of  the 
slow  movements  by  which  alone  changes  can  be  made,  and  even 
the  most  neeessary  steps  in  advance  can  be  taken  in  our  great 
educational  institutions^ — ^far  slower,  probably,  sixty  years  ago 
than  now, — will  only  wonder  that  tlie  youth  had  not  passed 
away  into  another  field  of  labor  and  become  so  established  in 
some  other  profession^  to  be  no  longer  at  the  call  of  the  Col- 
lege, before  the  necessary  funds  could  be  provided  for  the  new 
Professorship.  As  we,  at  this  remote  day,  look  back  over  the 
finished  career  and  trace  out  all  that  was  accomplished  during  its 
many  years,  we  can  only  see  the  Divine  guidance  and  the  Di- 
vine blessing  attending  the  efforts  of  that  great  man,  whom  the 
Divine  wisdom  had  already  inspired  to  appreciate  the  demands 
of  the  coming  age,  and  to  meet  those  demands  by  such  a  wise 
selection.  The  narrative  here  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Silliman's  life,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  so  clearly 
the  views  and  thoughts  of  Dr.  Dwight,  that  we  feel  justified  in 
making  an  extract  of  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
it  more  distinctly  to  the  reader's  attention.  After  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  physical  science 
in  the  College  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  writer,  "  Chemistry  was  scarcely  ever  named," 
and  after  the  setting  forth  of  a  proposal,  which  was  made  to 
him,  to  take  charge  of  a  large  academy  near  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  in  connection  with  which  he  was  assured  that  he 
might  find  the  means  of  establishing  himself  successfully  in 
his  chosen  profession  of  the  law,  Mr.  Silliman  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"  While  I  was  deliberating  upon  this  important  subject,  I  met  President 
Dwig^bt,  one  very  warm  morning  in  July,  1801,  under  the  shade  of  the  grand 
trees  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  college  buildln^rs,  when,  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, we  lingered,  and  conversation  ensued.  He  had  been  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  my  deceased  father ;  and  their  residences  being  but  three  miles  apart, — 
Holland  Hill  and  (Greenfield  Hill,  both  in  Fairfield,— ao  active  interest  was  main- 
tained between  them  and  their  families.  The  President  having  ever,  and  par> 
ticularly  since  his  accession  to  the  presidency  in  1795,  taken  a  parental  interest 
in  my  brother  and  myself, — my  brother  Gold  S.  Silliman  and  myself  were  elass- 
mates, — I  felt  it  to  be  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  ask  his  advice  on  this  oeea- 
sion.  After  I  had  stated  the  case  to  him,  he  promptly  replied,  and  with  hisnaval 
decision  said :  *  I  advise  you  not  to  go  to  Georgia.    I  would  not  Toluntarily,  nil- 
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less  ander  the  influence  of  some  oommanding  moral  dnty,  go  to  live  in  a  country 
where  elaverj  is  established ;  you  must  encounter  noreover  the  dangers  of  the 
climate,  and  may  die  of  a  fever  within  two  years.  I  have  etill  other  reasons, 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  to  you.'  He  then  proceede4.  to  say  that  the 
corporation  of  the  College  had,  several  years  before,  at  his  recommendation, 
passed  a  vote  or  resolution  to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  admit  of  it.  The  time,  he  said,  had  now 
arrived  when  the  C<Jllege  could  safely  carry  the  resolution  into  effect.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  was,  at  present,  impossible  to  find  among  us  a  man  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  remarked,  moreover,  that  a 
foreigner,  with  his  peculiar  habits  and  prejudices,  would  not  feel  and  act  in 
imison  with  us,  and  that  however  able  he  might  be  in  point  of  science,  he  would 
not  nnderfrtaud  our  college  system,  and  might  therefore  not  act  in  harmony  with 
his  colleagues.  He  saw  no  way  but  to  select  a  young  man  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  allow  him  time,  opportunity^ and  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the 
requisite  science  and  skill,  and  wait  for  him  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  begin. 
He  decidedly  preferred  one  of  our  own  young  men  born  and  trained  among  us, 
and  possessed  of  oar  habits  and  sympathies. 

"  The  President  then  did  me  the  honor  to  propose  that  I  should  consent  to  have 
my  name  presented  to  the  Corporation,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  the  assurance 
of  his  cordial  support,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  appointment  would  be  made.  I 
was  then  approaching  twenty-two  years  of  age,— ^till  a  youth,  or  only  entering 
on  early  manhood.  I  was  startled  and  almost  oppressed  by  the  pro]>osaL  A 
profession, — that  of  the  law, — in  the  study  of  which  I  was  already  far  advanced, 
was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  profession  was  to  be  acquired,  preceded  by  a 
eonrsA  of  study  and  of  preparation  too,  in  a  direction  in  which  in  Connecticut 
there  was  no  precedent  The  good  President  perceived  both  my  surprise  and  my 
embarrassment,  and  with  his  usual  kindness  and  resource  proceeded  to  remark  to 
this  effect :  '  I  could  not  propose  to  you  a  course  of  life  and  of  effort  which 
would  promise  more  usefulness  or  more  reputation.  The  profession  of  law  does 
not  need  you ;  it  is  already  full  and  many  eminent  men  adorn  our  courts  of  jus-  . 
tice;  yon  may  also  be  obliged  to  cherish  a  hope  long  deferred,  before  success 
would  crown  your  efforts  in  that  profession,  although.  If  successful,  you  may  be- 
come richer  by  the  law  than  you  can  by  science.  In  the  profession  which  I 
proffer  to  you  there  will  be  no  rival  here.  The  field  will  be  all  your  own.  The 
study  will  be  full  of  interest  and  gratification,  and  the  presentation  which  you 
will  be  able  to  make  of  it  to  the  college  dajtses  and  the  public  will  afford  much 
instruction  and  delight.  Our  country,  as  regards  the  physical  sciences,  is  rich  in 
unexplored  treasures,  and  by  aiding  in  their  development  you  will  perform  an  im- 
portant public  service,  and  connect  your  name  with  the  rising  reputation  of  our 
native  land.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  make  every  necessary  preparation ;  and 
when  you  enter  upon  your  duties,  you  will  speak  to  those  to  whom  the  subject 
will  be  new.  Tou  will  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  your  profession  more  rapid- 
ly  than  your  pupils  can  follow  you,  and  will  be  always  ahead  of  your  audience** 
Thus  encouraged  by  remarks  so  forcibly  put  and  so  kindly  suggested,  1  expressed 
my  earnest  and  most  respectful  thanks  for  the  honor  and  advantages  so  unex- 
pectedly offered  to  me,  and  asked  for  a  few  weeks  for  consideration  and  for  con- 
sultation with  my   nearest  friends.     We  then  emerged  from  under  the  shade  of 
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those  noble  elms,  and  I  retired,  thoughtful  and  pensive,  to  my  chamber.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  President  Dwight,  and  thus  tendered  in  advance, 
increased  my  sense  of  responsibility  in  view  of  a  hif^hly  important  and  arduous 
undertaking.  I  felt  it,  however,  to  be  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  never  appeared  to  me  desirable.  There  are,  indeed,  bright  spots  in  a 
career  at  the  Bar ;  right  may  be  sometimee  vindicated  against  wrong,  aod  in- 
jured innocence  protected ;  but  the  temptation  would  often  be  stroufr — especially 
when  backed  by  wealth — to  contend  against  justice,  and  by  force  of  talent  aod 
address  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  aod  to  screen  the  guilty  from 
punishment,  the  fraudulent  from  the  payment  that  is  justly  due.  If  one  could 
always  be  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  could  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  conscience,  without  suppression  or  perversion  of  truth,  or  conceal- 
ment or  palliation  of  wrong,  then  indeed  the  practice  of  law  would  appear  most 
desirable  and  honorable ;  and  with  requisite  talent  and  learning,  and  the  im« 
pulses  of  a  generous  temperament,  a  career  at  the  Bar  might  be  truly  noble ;  but 
having  been  a  diligent  and  attentive  listener  in  the  courts  of  law  during  my 
course  of  study  of  the  profession,  I  had  seen  that  the  beau  ideal  sketch  was  too 
often  merely  a  picture  of  the  imagination.  The  associations  which  the  practice 
of  the  law  creates  are  often  highly  undesirable.  Often  the  most  unworthy  part 
of  mankind  throng  the  courts  of  justice,  or  afe  compelled  to  appear  there  by  the 
mandate  of  law,  and  the  practising  lawyer  is  obliged  to  consort  with  the 
weak  and  the  wicked,  as  well  as  with  the  wise  and  good.  Such  were  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  first  view  of  the  question  of  changing  pro- 
fessions. On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Nature  appeared  very  attractive.  In 
her  works  there  is  no  falsehood,  although  there  are  mysteries  to  unveil,  which  is 
a  very  interesting  achievement.  Everything  in  Nature  is  straightforward  and 
consistent  There  are  no  polluting  influences ;  all  the  associations  with  these 
pursuits  are  elevated  and  virtuous,  and  point  towards  the  infinite  Creator.  My 
taste  also  led  me  in  this  direction,  and  I  anticipated  no  sacrifice  of  feeling  in  relin- 
quishing the  prospect  of  practice  at  the  Bar,  although  I  had  no  occasion  to  regret 
.  that  I  had  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  the  noble  science  of  th^  law,  founded 
as  it  is  in  sound  reason  and  ethics,  and  sacred  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind." 

No  one  can  read  this  long  passage — which  indeed  will  be 
familiar  to  his  friends  and  pupils,  who  hare  heard  the  story 
from  his  own  lips — without  observing  how,  in  those  early  days, 
at  the  very  ontset  of  its  new  life,  the  plan  of  the  college,  which 
has  since  been  f(»llr)wed  with  so  much  success,  was  formed  in 
the  mind  of  its  President.  He  saw  that  the  true  course  was 
not  to  go  abroad  for  teachers  in  any  department,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  foreigners,  through  want  of  comprehending  our 
system  or  the  character  of  American  youth,  could  not  general- 
ly be  capable  of  giving  them  the  most  valuable  instruction, — 
nor,  again,  to  call  in  men  of  advanced  years  who  had  acquired 
more  or  less  of  reputation  in  some  other  line,  but  who,  by  their 
very  success  elsewhere,  had    become   disqualified  for  a  pro- 
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fessors  chair, — but  to  train  up  in  the  college  itself  its  own  of- 
ficers, educating  them  for  their  work  and  looking  confidently 
to  the  future  for  their  reputation  and  extensive  usefulness. 
And  probably  in  no  one  thing  was  his  wisdom  more  con- 
spicuous, or  the  course  wliich  he  pursued  more  highly  advan- 
tageous, tlian  in  this.  He  established,  once  for  all,  the  tra- 
ditions and  customs  for  the  institution,  and  proved  by  the  re- 
sults of  subsequent  years — when  the  young  men,  whom  be 
had  chosen  had  become  illustrious  throughout  the  country  or  the 
world — the  correctness  of  his  judgment  not  only  in  his  choice 
of  individuals,  but  in  his  general  views  and  arrangements. 
Yale  College,  in  its  whole  history  since  his  accession  to  his  office 
— in  its  prosperity  and  in  its  carrying  forward  of  the  cause  of 
sound  learning— is  a  standing  refutation  of  and  protest 
against  the  views  of  those  who  measure  all  things  by  mere 
present  outward  fame,  or  of  those  who  would  call  in,  from 
every  quarter,  men  whose  chief  recommendation  is  that  they 
are  said  to  be  "  alive  "  to  the  greatness  of  the  age,  or  are  able 
to  electrify  a  popular  audience  by  their  eloquence.  The 
scholars  of  Tale  College — and  they  have  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  country — ^liave  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  men 
who  have  grown  up  within  her  own  limits ;  and  everything 
which  the  country  owes  to  Tale  College,  it  owes  to  these 
scholars,  who  began  their  work  as  young  men,  and,  turning 
aside  gladly  from  the  rewards  of  the  outer  world,  gave  them- 
selves for  life  to  the  service  of  the  institution  and  of  letters, — 
waiting  patiently,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  labors  when  the  time  should  come,  and  resisting  man- 
fully, on  the  other,  every  incoming  of  mere  pretenders  or  of 
the  false  show  that  deceives  so  many.  The  name  of  Benjamin 
SilHman,  if  it  means  anything,  will  always  be  to  the  reader 
of  American  literary  history  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  way 
to  success  in  any  field  of  labor  or  of  study  is  to  give  the  whole 
life  to  it,  from  the  years  of  opening  manhood  to  the  very  end, 
and  that  the  welfareof  a  college  is  best  secured  by  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  live  within  it,  and  not  by  the  theories  of  those 
who  look  on  only  from  outside  its  walls. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  young  student,  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  age  of  the  majority  of  our  graduating  classes  of  to-day, 
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Bhould  have  been  "  startled  and  even  oppressed  by  the  pro- 
posal," or  that,  after  the  interview,  he  should  have  "retired 
thoughtful  and  pensive  to  his  chamber."  But  the  reflections 
that  followed  were  just  what  we  might  have  anticipated  from 
such  a  mind  and  character  as  his.  The  temptations  which  so 
frequently  assail  tlifi  lawyer  and  lead  him  to  violate,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  his  sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  the  by  no 
means  elevating  influence  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  be  is 
often,  of  necessity,  brought  in  contact,  must  have  presented 
themselves  vividly  to  his  thouglit,  as  he  set  the  profession 
which  he  haddiosen  for  himselfand  tlieone  which  his  revered 
friend  had  chosen  for  him  side  by  side.  It  could  have  re- 
quired but  little  time  for  a  soul  of  such  childlike  purity  to  de- 
cide where  the  attractive  pathway  lay ;  and  we  can  almost  hear 
him  saying  to  himself,  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  room,  "  In 
Nature's  works  there  is  no  falsehood.  Everything  is  straight- 
forward  and  consistent.  There  are  no  polluting  influence. 
All  the  associations  are  elevating  and  virtuous,  and  point 
towards  the  infinite  Creator."  Thoughts  like  these,  and  con- 
sultation with  his  friends,  brought  him  to  a  decision  to  acMjept 
the  proposal  w)iich  had  been  so  unexpectedly  and  so  kindly 
made.  A  year  elapsed,  however,  before  the  final  steps  were 
taken.  It  was  at  the  College  Commencement,  in  September, 
1802,  that  the  Corporation  voted  to  establish  the  new  Protes- 
sorship,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  President 
elected  Mr.  SiUiman  to  fill  the  chair.  It  is  diflBcnlt  for  us 
at  tliis  day, — when  all  departments  of  Natural  Science  are 
pressing  themselves  upon  the  public  attention,  and  attracting 
to  themselves  large  numbers  of  educated  young  men  from  year 
to  year,  who  find  everywhere  the  largest  facilities  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  chosen  studies, — to  realize  in  any  measure  what 
the  youthful  Professor  had  to  do  in  preparation  for  his  work. 
The  story  seems  like  the  dream  of  a  distant  age,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  simple  facts  in  the  early  life  of  a  man  whom  for  years 
we  ourselves  knew  and  honored.  And  in  the  estimate  not 
only  of  what  he  accomplished  for  Science,  but  of  what  he  was 
in  the  powei*s  and  capabilities  of  his  own  mind,  we  cannot 
justly  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of  things  when  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office  were  thrown  upon  him.    There  may  be  men 
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in  the  future,  who  will  find  grander  opportunities  and  do  what 
BeemB  to  be  a  more  magnificent  work,  than  those  who  first 
opened  the  way  tor  tlie  higher  education  in  our  land  two  gen- 
erations ago,  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  they  were  crea- 
tors, as  it  were,  of  everything  upon  which  the  labors  and  fame 
of  other  men  are  founded,  and  that  the  true  glory  of  the  full- 
grown  University  in  after  times  is  to  be,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  praise  of  those  far-seeing  minds  and  earnestly  enthusiastic 
souls  who  prepared,  in  the  day  of  small  things,  the  way  for  all 
the  future  progress. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Sil- 
liman's  residence  in  Philadelphia,  preparatory  to  his  entrance 
upon  his  professorsliip,  nor  to  speak  of  his  early  efforts  in  es- 
tablishing his  department  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  with 
all  needed  facih'ties  for  instruction  and  experiment.'  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  his  mind  seemed  to  open  at  once  to  the  re- 
quirements of  hid  position,  and  to  see  the  demands  both  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  The  essential  importance  of  itudy 
abroad,  if  he  was  to  make  Chemistry  and  the  other  sciences 
assume  their  proper  place  in  the  College  course,  became  mani- 
fest to  him  at  an  early  day.  Accordingly,  in  1804,  when  the 
President  and  Fellows  had  determined  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  and  of 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  he  hastened  to  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  suggested  the  plan  of  securing  the  object  proposed 
by  sending  himself  to  Europe,  instead  of  employing  a  foreign 
agent.  The  plan  was  favorably  listened  to,  and,  on  consultation 
with  the  managing  Trustees  of  the  institution,  was  immediate- 
ly adopted.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  set  sail  for 
Liverpool.  With  every  facility  tor  the  prosecution  of  his  stud- 
ies, and  with  a  soul  fully  awake  not  only  to  the  o])portunitie8 
of  scientific  acquisition,  but  to  theelev&tingand  liberalizing  in- 
fluences of  a  residence  in  the  Old  World,  he  passed  a  year  in 
England  and  Seothmd,  and  then  returned  with  new  energy  to 
his  work  in  the  College.  From  this  time  forward,  for  fifty 
years,  he  pursued  his  even  course  in  the  Academic  life,  speaking 
to  successive  classes  with  an  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  Xature,  and  never  failing  to  point  them,  in 
all  his  instructions,  to  that  infinite  Creator  whose  presence  he 
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liad  felt,  at  the  beginning,  was  everywhere  manifested  in  Na- 
ture's works.  As  a  Lecturer  upon  Science  within  the  College 
walls,  he  was,  according  to  theuniversal  testimony  of  the  oldest 
graduates,  a  man  of  rare  excellen<;e.  With  a  new  snhjectand 
a  heart  full  of  love  for  it, — with  a  most  pleasing  address  and  a 
wonderful  command  of  language,  he  had  the  pleasure,  which 
few  Professors  under  our  compulsory  collegiate  system  ever 
enjoy,  of  seeing  all  his  audiences  interested  and  delight^. 
He  was  enabled  to  impress  upon  them  truths  and  facts  of 
which  they  had  never  dreamed  before,  and  so  to  extend  their 
field  of  vision,  as  they  looked  out  upon  the  world  around  them, 
that  wonders  hitherto  unseen  became  familiar  to  their  thought. 
Their  life  seemed  to  them  to  be  enlarged  by  what  they  gath- 
ered from  his  instructions,  and,  as  with  the  joy  of  a  new  treas- 
ure, they  carried  away  what  he  revealed  to  them,  never  t»  for- 
get what  they  had  learned  or  the  teacher  from  who?n  they  had 
learned  it.  The  students  who  listened  to  him,  during  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  of  his  active  life,  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
effect  produced  upon  their  predecessors  in  the  earlier  period, — 
for,  largely  owing  to  his  own  efforts,  the  knowledge  of  Natural 
Science  had,  by  that  time,  been  so  widely  spread  abroad 
among  the  community,  that  the  things  once  new  had  become 
old  and  well-known,  and  a  portion  of  the  charm  had  conse- 
quently passed  away.  But  the  graduates  of  the  years  preced- 
ing 1820  no  more  easily  failed  to  remember  what  he  taught, 
than  did  the  graduates  of  the  years  following  1840  lose  from 
their  recollection  the  beauty  of  his  manly  face  and  form. 

Of  the  work  which  Professor  Silliman  did  for  the  College,  no 
adequate  estimate  can  be  made.  In  his  own  department, — the 
field  of  Natural  Science, — the  change  from  the  nothingness  of  the 
days  when  he  had  the  memorable  interview  w^ith  President 
Dwight  to  the  present  development  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
Scientific  School,  which  forms  a  vigorous  part  of  the  University, 
though  not  entirely  due  to  his  efforts,  may  seem  a  kind  of  outward 
representation  of  what  he  accomplished.  But  when  we  try  to 
measure  the  influence  which  he  ejjerted  upon  individual  minds 
among  the  students,  or  the  service  to  the  causeof  learning  here 
which  his  constant  and  faithful  labors  in  his  own  chair  ren- 
dered for  so  many  years,  or  the  power  which  his  presence  in  its 
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Facnlty  gave  to  the  College  far  and  wide,  or  the  aid  which  his 
dignified  person  and  eloquent  appeals  afforded  it,  when  its 
claims  were  to  be  presented  before  its  graduates  or  the  public 
or  the  State— the  most  careful  searching  into  the  history  of  the 
past  or  even  of  the  future  can  never  make  all  this  fully  known. 
We  would  not  compare  him,  indeed,  with  the  other  noble  and 
faithful  men  who  were  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  instruction 
and  government  of  the  College.  They  were  all  admirably 
qualified  for  the  peculiar  sphere  and  work  to  which  they  were 
called,  and,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  different  powers  and 
tastes  answered  to  and  supplemented  each  other.  They  were 
some  of  them  men  of  greater  genius,  doubtless,  than  he  was, 
and  more  adapted  to  the  severer  studies  and  deeper  philosoph- 
ical investigations.  But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for 
forty  years,  he  was  perhaps  the  man  of  widest  reputation 
among  them  all — a  reputation  which  extended  through  all 
classes  of  his  own  countrymen  and  even  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  his  native  land.  Multitudes  of  persons,  doubtless, 
knew  of  the  existence  of  Yale  College  more  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  it,  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  multitudes  more, 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  him,  had  learned  from  his  wide- 
spread fame  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  time. 
The  many  hundreds  also  of  young  men — more  than  two  thou- 
sand even — who  were  educated  here  during  his  term  of  service, 
mingled  with  their  joyous  recollections  of  New  Haven  their 
reverence  for  him,  and  to  every  one  among  them  his  presence 
was  apart  of  their  college  life.  The  very  celebrity  of  such  a 
man,  when  it  has  all  been  gained  within  its  borders  or  in  its  ser- 
vice, is  in  itself  a  treasure  of  incalculable  value  to  the  University 
where  his  life  is  passed. 

The  personal  reminiscences  which  the  volumes  contain,  we 
regret  to  say,  extend,  so  far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  only  to 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  his  own  department.  They  tell 
the  well-known  story  of  the  candle  box  in  which  he  carried  the 
whole  cabins  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  institution  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1803 ;  and  of  the  first  effort  at  preparing  a  labora- 
tory, which,  being  arranged*under  the  direction  of  the  well-dis- 
posed, but  (on  this  subject)  ignorant  Trustees,  was  almost  use- 
less until  he  could  prepare  it  anew ;  and  of  the  munificent  of- 
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fer  of  the  Gibbs  collection,  at  a  later  day,  which,  as  it  was  placed 
on  the  College  grounds,  became  a  center  of  attraction  for  both 
student*  and  strangers,  and  excited  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
science  which  it  represented.  They  also  set  forth  the  progress 
of  his  own  work,  as  he  steadily  pursued  his  labors  fron^  year  to 
year,  seizing  upon  every  opportunity  for  new  acquisitions,  and 
pressing  the  claims  of  all  the  sciences  committed  to  his  care. 
The  development  of  the  College  itself  in  this  respect  is  thus 
given,  in  considerable  measure,  and  perhaps  as  fully  as  could  be 
expected  or  desired.  We  had  hoped,  however,  before  the  vol- 
umes appeared,  that  they  would  contain  more  than  this.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Silliman's  professorial  life 
covered  all  the  year:*  from  the  early  beginning  of  Dr.  Dwight's 
presidency  to  the  close  of  1864 — the  entire  period  since  the 
College  began  to  enlarge  itself  toward  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  Barely,  if  ever,  has  the  history  of  a  single  individual 
been  thus  coincident  with  the  history  of  a  great  public  insti- 
tution, through  so  many  years  and  so  many  changes.  In  look- 
ing forward  to  the  publication  of  the  Autobiography,  therefore, 
and  in  entering  upon  the  perusal  of  it  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, we  could  not  but  anticipate  great  pleasure  in  reading 
much  of  the  history  of  the  College  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  own  mind — as  traced  out  by  him,  when  he 
turned  his  thought  backward  over  his  past  career  and  recalled 
to  his  memory  his  own  feelings  at  the  time  of  past  events  or 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  must,  of  necessi^, 
be  unknown  to  other  men,  except  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  gone  before.  The  value  and  interest  of  such  a  per- 
sonal hUtory,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Yale  College  to  every 
one  interested  in  its  progress  and  welfare  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, and  we  were  naturally  led  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  given  in  this  work.  But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  found.  From  a  desire  to  limit  himself  to 
what  related  to  himself  or  from  some  other  reason,  he  passes 
over  all  these  details  of  the  past,  and  we  discover  hardly  any- 
thing of  what  he  had  seen  and  known  in  the  general  life  of  the 
College,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  continuance  in  his  pro- 
fessorship. Even  the  change  of  the  presidency  of  the  institu- 
tion from  Dr.  Dwi^^lit  to  Dr.  Day — one  of  tlie  most  memorable 
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crises  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Collie — is  altogether  omitted, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  steady  advancement  of  its  interests 
or  the  increase  of  its  departments  after  that  time.  And  so 
throughout  both  the  volumes,  the  life  of  Yale  College,  as  seen 
through  the  mind  and  thought  of  this  venerated  officer,  is  no- 
where manifest,  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  spirit  of  fault- 
finding is  not  a  pleasant  spirit,  and  it  is  a  spirit  which  one 
especially  might  not  desire  to  indulge  when  within  the  pres- 
ence of  so  genial  and  kindly  a  man  as  Professor  Silliman  was. 
But  the  expression  of  regret,  we  trust,  is  not  unfitting, — regret 
that  his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  studies,  or  his  niudest  limita- 
tion of  himself  to  a  story  for  his  own  family,  or  the  absorbing 
influence  of  other  things,  or  some  other  cause,  kept  him  from 
giving  out  from  the  storehouse  of  his  memory  what  would 
have  been  of  so  much  worth  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  his 
readers.  An  autobiography,  it  may  be  said  indeed,  is,  almost 
from  its  very  nature,  wholly  centered  upon  the  man  himself, 
and  these  volumes  make  up  an  autobiography.  But,  in  this 
case,  the  life  of  the  individual  was  so  coincident  with  and  in- 
tertwined in  the  life  of  the  College,  that  whatever  the  author 
might  have  told  us,  as  from  his  own  observation,  would  have 
scarcely  passed  the  limits  of  the  narrative  of  himself. '  Our  re- 
gret, however,  is  unavailing  now,  and  as  we  have  dwelt  upon 
the  point,  perchance,  too  long  already,  we  leave  it  with  these 
words.  It  is  one  of  the  honors  of  Professor  Silli man's  life, 
that,  while  the  history  of  his  own  career  can  thus  be  written 
without  giving,  with  greater  fullness,  that  of  the  institution 
where  he  labored,  the  history  of  the  College,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  in  the  remotest  future,  can  never  be  written  at  all,  with- 
out including  the  record  of  his  life  and  work. 

As  we  turn  aside  from  this  brief  consideration  of  what  he 
did  in  his  special  sphere  as  a  college  officer,  to  speak  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  science  in  general,  and  thus  to  the  world, 
we  feel  a  peculiar  embarrassment  in  that  our  own  duties  in  life 
have  called  us  into  another  field.  But  the  especial  service 
which  he  rendered,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
mental  gifts  as  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  time  in 
which  his  life  began,  was  one  that  could  be  appreciated,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  all  educated  and  thoughtful  men  of  every 
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profession.  We  can  allnde  to  it  only  in  a  few  words.  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  opens  his  work  by  describing  him  as  **  the  most 
eminent  of  American  teachers  of  Natural  Science."  If  we 
compare  him  with  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the 
present  time,  in  many  respects,  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
said  of  him.  Tlie  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  did  not  admit  of  his  becoming  so,  nor  do 
we  suppose  that,  even  had  he  commenced  his  course  witli  the 
advantages  of  to-day,  be  would  have  taken  precisely  the  same 
position  with  some  who  might  easily  be  named.  In  another 
sense,  however,  the  description  is  a  true  one.  He  did  so  muck 
by  his  celebrated  courses  of  lectures  in  the  various  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  publication  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  to  bring  these  hitherto  unknown  branches  of 
learning  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  people,  that  everybody 
became  acquainted  with  his  name  and  fame.  Men  who  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  altogether  unable  to  appreciate  the  investi- 
gations of  many  prominent  scholars  in  these  departments,  at 
the  present  day,  or  who  would  have  passed  them  by  w^ith  scarce 
a  thought  of  their  value  to  the  world,  felt  that  Professor  Silli- 
man  was  a  great  public  benefactor  and  a  real  teacher  of  man- 
kind. And  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  could  properly  esti- 
mate everything  in  the  work  of  others,  gave  him  the  peculiar 
praise  which  belongs  to  men  who  lead  the  way  and  are  pio- 
neers. All  classes,  therefore,  alike  acknowledged  his  services, 
and  he  had  a  reputation,  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries 
and  his  younger  associates  and  followers,  if  not  the  highest 
with  some,  yet  the  most  universal  with  all.  The  American 
Journal  was  established  in  Ihl  8,  and  was  conducted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  him  for  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  ThQ  re- 
sults accomplished  by  this  single  work, — a  work,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, altogether  outside  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiieial  po- 
sition,— are  enough  in  themselves  to  have  made  his  life  a  more 
than  commonly  useful  one;  and  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  undertook  it  and  carried  it  forward,  even  at  times 
amid  many  discouragements,  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
man.  lie  had  that  peculiar  power,  which  is  found  in'  those 
who  most  help  the  world  forward  in  its  course — the  power  of 
seeing  the  necessities  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged 
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and  of  supplying  those  necessities  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
Not  like  the  mass  of  educated  men,  or  even  of  men  intrusted  with 
some  great  public  interest — he  suffered  no  moment  to  pass 
without  considering  what  might  be  done  when  opportunity 
should  oflTer,  and  no  opportunity  of  action  to  escape  him  when 
the  favorable  moment  arrived.  He  was  a  diligent,  thoughtful, 
earnest,  large-minded  worker  in  the  beginnings  and  in  the  times 
when  all  encouragement  was  only  the  hope  of  the  future.  But 
just  as  in  the  College,  so  also  in  the  cause  of  science,  if  the  be- 
ginnings are  lost  to  view  in  what  may  follow  them,  they  are 
no  less  the  evidence  of  faithful  service  or  of  large  powers. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  the  views  or  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject of  persons  like  ourselves,  outside  of  the  field  of  natural 
science.  The  volumes  contain  expressions  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  his  services  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  scientific 
men  now  living  in  the  country.  Professor  Henry,  alluding  to 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Professor  Silliman,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  New  Haven  in  1830,  remarks  as  follows :  "  He 
exercised  at  that  time  a  wide  and  commanding  influence  on 
the  science  of  the  country ;  gave  dignity  to  its  pursuit ;  was 
the  eloquent  expounder  of  its  principles,  the  able  advocate  of 
its  importance,  and  its  defender  against  the  denunciations  of 
zealous,  though  narrow-minded  theologians,  and  that,  too,  with 
an  humble  and  devout  acceptance  of  the  essential  truths  of 
revelation."  The  same  gentleman  adds,  in  regard  to  the 
Americcm  Journal:  "  Its  establishment  and  maintenance 
under  restricted  pecuniary  means  was  an  enterprise  which  in- 
volved an  amount  of  thought  and  of  labor,  for  the  expenditure 
of  which  he  has  well  merited  the  gratitude  not  only  of  his  own 
countrymen  but  of  the  world.  It  has  served  not  only  to 
awaken  a  taste  for  science  in  this  country  by  keeping  its 
readers  continually  informed  of  the  discoveries  in  science, 
wherever  it  is  cultivated,  but,  above  all,  it  has  called  into  the 
field  of  original  observation  and  research  a  corps  of  efficient 
laborers,  and  has  furnished  a  ready  means  of  presenting  the 
results  of  their  labors  to  the  world,  through  a  medium  well 
suited  to  insure  attention,  and  to  secure  proper  acknowledg- 
ment for  originality  and  priority.  Nor  are  the  results  which 
have  been  thus  evoked  few  or  unimportant,  since  many  of  fhem 
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relate  to  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  a  vast  continent  almost 
entirely  nnexplored,  in  which  nature  has  exhibited  some  of 
her  operations  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  well  calculated  to  cor- 
rect the  immature  deductions  from  too  limited  a  survey  of 
similar  appearances  in  the  Old  World."  He  also  states,  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  Professor  Silli- 
man,  "  through  his  public  lectures  and  by  means  of  the  Jour- 
nal^ became  more  widely  known  and  more  highly  appreciated 
than  any  other  man  of  science  in  this  country."  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  these  volumes : 
"  His  gifts  as  a  teacher  were  of  such  marked  excellence,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  thbm.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that 
no  one  in  this  country  has  done  more  than  he,  through  his 
popular  lectures  no  less  than  his  academic  courses,  to  create 
and  foster  a  love  for  geology  ar^d  the  physical  sciences.  The 
progress  due  to  his  beneficent  influence  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated. The  influence  he  exerted,  the  progress  he  stimulated, 
were  the  work  of  his  life — a  great  boon  to  science."  And 
Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  the  present  distinguished  instruc- 
tor in  Harvard  College  in  the  chemical  department,  referring 
to  Professor  Silliman's  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  1839-1843,  gives  him  the  praise  which  would  be 
the  most  welcome  of  all  rewards  to  a  teacher  in  any  branch 
of  learning.  "  At  tliose  lectures,"  he  remarks,  "  I  was  an  at- 
tentive listener.  Although  a  mere  boy — one  of  the  youngest 
of  those  present — I  then  acquired  my  taste  for  the  science 
which  has  since  become  the  business  of  my  life."  The  record 
given  in  Mr.  Silliman's  diary  also — a  simple  narrative,  as  it  is, 
of  the  period  during  which  he  was  lecturing  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere — is  full  of  evidence,  in  the  numbers  of 
his  immense  audiences  and  the  interest  which  they  displayed, 
as  well  as  in  the  testimony  of  prominent  men  in  every  walk  of 
life,  that  he  did,  in  those  years,  a  most  remarkable  and  a  most 
useful  work.  No  one  who  will  review  his  life  can  fail  to  feel 
that  he  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  and  useful  man. 

But  a  man's  work,  at  the  best,  is  only  a  portion  of  his  life, 
and  there  are  other  portions  of  it  which  have  more  to  do  with 
his  real  self.  The  two  volumes  which  Professor  Fisher  has 
given  to  the  public,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost 
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entirely  made  up  of  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Silliman  himself, 
present,  when  taken  together,  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
of  his  nature — his  whole  inward  and  outward  being — mainly 
as  they  were.  The  attentive  reader,  who  will  carefully  pe- 
ruse the  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  weigh 
the  different  parts  against  each  other,  will  gain,  we  think, 
very  nearly  the  same  impression  of  the  man  as  those  were 
enabled  to  gain  who  were  acquainted  with  him  for  many 
years,  and  observed  him  in  his  daily  course.  In  his  person 
he  was  almost  the  model  of  manly  beauty.  The  excellent 
portrait,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  volume,  will  give  to  those 
who  never  saw  him  a  faithful  representation  of  his  face  as  it 
appeared  in  his  closing  years ;  and  as  he  was  of  full  stature 
and  commanding  presence  in  every  respect,  no  one  could  ever 
meet  him  without  being  impressed,  or  without  feeling  that  na- 
ture had  given  to  him,  in  his  physical  being,  her  choicest 
gifts.  The  grace  and  conrteousness  of  his  manners  were  ftiUy 
equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  person.  President  Woolsey  re- 
marked of  him,  in  his  funeral  discourse,  that  he  was,  among 
all  the  men  who  had  lived  in  New  Haven  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  by  universal  consent  the  most  finished  gentleman. 
We  think  he  must  have  had  peculiar  natural  endowments,  or 
at  least  capacities,  in  this  respect.  But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  all  who  knew  him  in  later  life,  to  observe 
the  anxious  thoughtfulness  of  his  mind,  from  his  youth  onward, 
in  regard  to  manners.  As  early  as  the  close  of  his  junior 
year  in  college,  we  find  the  wish  expressed  in  his  diary,  that 
he-may  be  able  to  "cultivate  the  heavenly  virtue  of  affability 
and  complacency  to  all."  And  throughout  his  earlier  career 
the  evidence  is  everywhere  manifest,  that  he  made  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  virtue  one  of  the  important  things  in  life,  as  a 
means  of  success  as  well  as  of  usefulness.  The  perfection  of 
ease  and  grace,  which  characterized  him  in  old  age,  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  careful  self-training.  The  influence  which  it  gave 
him  over  men  of  every  description,  and  the  aid  which  it  aflford- 
ed  in  increasing  both  his  efliciency  and  his  fame  may,  in  all 
probability,  have  fully  justified  to  his  mind  all  the  care  and 
thought  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  danger,  of 
course,  to  which  the  man  of  manners — the  man  who  devotes 
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himself  to  the  caltivation  of  affability  as  largely  as  Professor 
Silliman  did,  during  his  whole  life,  according  to  the  record 
which  he  here  gives  of  himself— is  that  the  outward  manners 
will  surpass  the  inward  feeling,  and  that  the  person  who  meets 
such  a  man,  if,  indeed,  he  be  a  person  of  penetrating  mind, 
will  perceive  the  art,  however  perfect  it  may  be.  There  are 
men  of  gracious  bearing  who  say  precisely  the  same  gracious 
things  to  every  one  else  that  they  say  to  ourselves,  or  precisely 
tlie  same  things  to  ourselves  whenever  we  meet  them  ;  and  we 
sometimes  feel,  after  long  acquaintance  with  them,  that  they 
are  not  so  truly  gracious  and  thoughtful  of  others  as  they  seem 
to  be.  But  President  Woolsey,  who  knew  Professor  Silliman 
longer  and  better  than  almost  any  one  else,  adds  to  his  remark 
concerning  his  gentlemanly  character,  that  it  was  true  of  him, 
in  the  highest  sense, — that  it  pertained  not  to  his  exterior,  but 
to  his  soul. 

This  grace  of  manner  was  closely  connected  with  the  na- 
tural kindliness  of  his  spirit.  Professor  Silliman  was  most 
truly,  in  his  ordinary  dealing  with  the  world,  a  man  of  a  kind 
heart.  He  was  thoughtful  not  only  of  the  interests  bnt  of  the 
pleasure  of  all.  He  had  always  a  gentle  word  for  children— 
a  sympathizing  one  for  the  poor — a  helpful  one  for  those  who 
were  straggling  after  an  education — an  encouraging  one  for 
his  followers  in  the  way  of  science.  He  kept  in  mind  the 
little  things  which  would  make  the  passing  days  happier  for 
those  around  him.  He  made  his  house  the  home  tor  strangers 
of  distinction  who  visited  the  city  or  the  college,  and  was  a 
model  of  hospitality  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  It  should  be 
remarked,  also,  that  his  kindliness  and  the  constant  genial 
character  of  his  manners  were  never  broken  by  the  anxieties 
of  his  own  life.  He  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  sunny 
temperament  which  is  so  often  a  blessing  to  one's  friends  as 
to  one's  self.  **  The  heart  at  leisure  irom  itself" — free  from 
its  own  burdens,  because  always  satisfied  with  the  present  or 
hopeful  for  the  future — ^is  the  heart  which,  though  not  always 
capable  of  giving  the  deepest  sympathy  to  those  who  are  in 
trouble  or  sorrow,  is  able  oftentimes  to  be  even  a  more  ciieer* 
ing  presence  to  them,  and  to  point  them,  even  by  means  of  its 
own  peacefulness,  beyond  the  clouds  and  the  darkness.     There 
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are  compensations  and  balancings  in  this  world  in  all  things ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  souls  of  richest  experience  and  deepest 
thonght  are  not,  in  general,  the  ones  whose  sunshine  abides 
unchanging,  or  whose  daily  life  shows  always  the  same  beau- 
tiful serenity.  But  the  serenity  and  sunshine  are  beautiful  in 
themselves.  They  are  divinely-given  blessings;  and  whether 
they  are  more  to  be  desired  or  more  to  be  praised  than  any 
others  is  a  matter  of  but  little  moment,  when,  after  the  end- 
ing of  the  earthly  career,  we  willingly  think  only  of  the  kindly 
gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon  the  now  finished  life.  And 
Mr.  Silliman  had  these  in  their  largest  measure.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  was  thus 
marked  in  this  regard,  even  if  his  natural  disposition  had 
been  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  The  providential 
ordering  had  made  his  life  to  be,  through  its  whole  course, 
one  of  quiet  and  easy  flow.  It  had  given  him  every  advan- 
tage of  person,  of  health,  of  position,  of  residence,  of  success, 
and  of  fame.  It  had  surrounded  him  with  an  affectionate 
family,  into  which  death  did  not  enter  for  more  than  a  gene- 
ration ;  and  in  his  old  age,  had  suffered  his  mantle  of  office  to  fall 
upon  two  of  hisown  household  circle,  who,  with  their  children, 
lived  beside  him,  and  were  ready  to  sustain  him  when  life 
should  fail.  It  had  opened  to  him,  at  every  step,  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  past,  the  most  delightful  experi- 
ences of  the  present,  and  the  most  precious  hopes  of  the  future. 
It  had,  in  one  word,  granted  him  a  life  which  for  him  was  as 
bright  and  beautiful  as  was,  to  all  around  him,  the  death  by 
which  it  was  finished.  The  calm  sunlight  of  a  summer  day 
ending  in  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  cloudless  evening — how 
could  it  be  otherwise  than  it  was — the  kindliness  of  a  serene 
spirit  shining  upon  all  who  came  within  its  presence  or  its 
influence. 

The  friends  who  knew  Professor  Silliman  intimately  in  later 
life  will  remember,  in  connection  with  his  kindliness  of  manner 
and  of  heart,  how  careful  he  was  never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one. 
He  had  attained  such  a  position  in  the  world,  and  was  so  con- 
scious of  it,  that  he  cherished  no  envy;  and,  as  for  the  spirit 
of  detraction,  we  can  imagine  nothing  that  was  farther  from 
his  soul.     But  the  early  diary  shows  that  here  also  was  the 
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result  of  careful  thought.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  the 
repeated  admonitions  which  he  gives  to  himself,  during  or 
after  his  college  life,  with  reference  to  these  faults ;  for  we 
should  as  soon  have  expected  to  find  Abraham  Lincoln  reproving 
himself  for  a  tendency  toward  dishonesty,  or  Dr.  Dwight  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  deficient  in  generosity  of  soul  or  large- 
minded  views,  as  to  see  this  venerated  friend  of  ours  soberly 
recording  in  his  journal  his  liability  to  express  unfavorable 
opinions  of  others.  But  it  was  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mind  to 
these  failings,  which  made  him  think  that  he  discovered  in  him- 
self what  in  reality  was  not  to  be  seen,  just  as  the  noblest  souls 
oftentimes  mistake  the  points,  in  which  they  are  freest  from 
every  fault,  for  weaknesses  against  which  they  ought  continually 
to  struggle  and  to  pray.  Certainly,  if  the  early  years  did  not 
differ  from  the  later  ones,  he  was  in  no  danger  al  any  time  of 
falling  into  this  evil.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  been 
always  an  example  to  all  men  in  his  kindly  judgment  of  others, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  not  even  the  slightest  tendency  in 
his  nature  to  speak  of  the  failings  in  their  character  or  their 
actions. 

Closely  allied  to  these  things,  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
respect  to  his  feelings  toward  other  men,  was  his  reorard  for 
their  favorable  opinion  of  himself.  It  was  not  altogether  un- 
natural, and  perhaps  not  altogether  unfitting,  that  one  who 
gave  so  freely,  in  this  regard,  should  desire  as  freely  to  receive. 
We  leave  Professor  Fisher,  however,  to  describe  his  revered 
friend  in  his  own  language.  ^'  The  love  of  esteem,"  he  remarks, 
*'  was  an  evident  trait  of  Mr.  Silliman.  It  was  manifested 
from  early  life.  Every  reader  of  these  volumes  will  notice  the 
satisfaction  he  took  in  the  appreciation  accorded  to  his  labors, 
and  in  his  extending  fame.  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  bow- 
ever,  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  sensibility  to  admiration,  which 
amounted  to  a  weakness.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to 
turn  out  of  his  path  to  seek  applause ;  and  the  desire  of  esteem 
was  not  the  mainspring  of  his  exertions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  as  frank  as  he  was  courteous,  in  avowing  his  opinions  to 
those  who  differed  from  him,  and  he  would  instantly  risk  or 
sacrifice  his  popularity  rather  than  desert  a  principle.  While 
he  was  thus  established  in  his  integrity,  he  neither  felt  nor 
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aflTected  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  his 
fellow-men ;  and*  the  pleasure,  which  their  approbation  and  re- 
spect gave  him,  was  more  apparent  in  his  case,  than  in  that  of 
men  who  are  less  apt  to  expose  their  feelings." 

The  true  glory  and  beauty  of  a  man's  character,  however, 
are  seen  in  the  circle  of  his  own  friends  and  his  own  household, 
and  the  highest  praise  of  Professor  Silliraan  consists  in  this, 
that  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  speak  in  terras  only  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  The  Rev.  George  Jones,  who  was  a 
connection  of  his  by  marriage,  as  well  as  a  most  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, says,  that  "during  an  intimacy  extending  over 
thirty-seven  years,  having  seen  him  in  all  situations  and  under 
all  circumstances,  domestic  and  public, — when  honored  and 
applauded,  or  in  the  midst  of  trials," — he  believes,  "  in  all  this 
intercourse,  he  had  never  known  him  do  a  wrong  act,  or  say  a 
wrong  word,  or,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  think  a  wrong 
thought."  And  he  adds : — "  Perhaps  some  would  smile  at  the 
extent  of  the  eulogy,  but  those  who  knew  him  well  will  believe 
that  there  is  no  extravagance  in  the  remark."  The  letters 
which  are  given,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  from  his 
daughters  show,  also,  that  he  gained  the  reverence  of  his  own 
children,  and  that  he  was,  beyond  most  men,  a  loving  and 
affectionate  and  wise  father.  As  for  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  them  everywhere — so  many  that  his  prayer  for  them, 
when  he  attended  the  service  at  the  College  Chapel,  every 
Saturday  evening,  has  fingered  in  our  remembrance  for  twenty 
years,* — while  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  a  personal 
enemy  in  the  world.  Full  of  the  honors  and  rewards  of  a  most 
Bucces-sful  career,  he  passed  through  life  alike  unenvying  and 
nnenvied,  and  passed  away  from  life,  at  the  end,  with  a  univer- 
sal rejoicing  in  all  that  had  been  or  was  to  be  his.  He  surely 
had  a  happy  destiny.    But  no  more  true  is  this,  than  it  is  that 

*  The  prayer  above  alluded  to  U  so  fioe  an  example  of  Professor  Silliman^s 
command  of  words  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression,  as  well  as  so  clear  an 
iodication  of  the  large  number  of  those  who  were  interested  in  him,  and  in  whom 
he  was  interested,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  insert  it  here.  It  was  a  petition  for 
"  onr  friends,  wherever  they  are,  spread  over  this  our  wide  land,  or  perchance  in 
other  lands  and  beyond  the  seas,  whether  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, alliance,  consanguinity,  affection,  gratitude,  or  grace." 
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his  character  mnst  have  been  a  most  nncominou  one  in  it& 
qualities  and  in  its  harmony,  to  have  fitted  him  for  this  destiny 
with  such  completeness. 

In  his  moral  character,  Professor  Silliman  was  marked  by  his 
strict  adherence  to  principle.  Nothing  that  was  wrong  and 
nothing,  even,  that  violated  the  highest  sense  of  honor  was 
passed  by  him  without  rebuke.  It  seemed  to  us  sometimes,  in 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  was  so  elevated,  in  this  lat- 
ter respect,  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  judging  properly  of 
other  men,  whose  standard  was  far  lower  than  his  own,  and  who 
could  not,  therefore,  be  trusted,  as  he  well  knew,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  he  could  be  himself.  The  deep  feeling  of  the 
injustice  of  American  Slavery  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
these  sentiments,  which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  be- 
ing ;  and  we  gladly  record  on  these  pages  what  appeared  so 
clearly  in  his  life  and  now  appears  so  clearly  in  the  story  of  it 
— the  steadiness  and  earnestness  of  his  opposition  to  this  enor- 
mous sin  through  the  whole  of  his  long  career.  No  mingling 
with  Southern  society — no  honors  received  from  Southern 
men — could  ever  blind  him  to  the  evil  of  Southern  institutions, 
or  save  them  from  the  indignant  abhorrence  of  his  soul.  The 
country,  in  every  part,  became  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
this  subject  and  with  his  manly  defense  of  it,  during  the  great 
conflict  in  Kansas ;  and  afterward,  during  the  still  greater  con- 
flict of  which  that  was  the  immediate  precursor,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  earnest,  enthusiastic,  brave-hearted,  prayerful,  and 
ever  trustful  patriot.  Yale  College  has  had  a  glorious  record 
in  all  the  progress  of  this  long  warfare,  which  has  extended 
over  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  great  Missouri  Com- 
promise first  betrayed  the  cause  of  freedom  to  its  enemies.  It 
has  never  failed  to  declare  itself  openly  for  human  rights,  no 
matter  who  might  oppose  or  who  might  threaten.  And  when 
the  outrages  of  more  recent  times  began  to  astonish  the  world, 
it  raised  its  voice,  in  tones  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  bore 
continual  witness  for  the  truth  even  to  the  triumphant  result 
The  words  and  principles  of  the  illustrious  man,  who  called 
Mr.  Silliman  and  his  associates  to  their  places  in  the  College — 
as  he  declared,  that  "  nothing  but  the  influence  of  some  com- 
manding moral  duty  would  ever  induce  him  to  live  in  a  r^iou 
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where  slavery  was  established  " — doubtless  sank  into  the  minds 
of  these  illustrious  pupils,  and  in  their  lives  was  perpetuated 
the  earnest  opposition  to  the  wrongs  of  the  system,  which  he 
had  always  felt  in  his  own  soul.  These  honored  men  fought  the 
good  figlit  in  their  day.  They  handed  over  the  work  to  their 
successors,  unfinished,  indeed,  but  ever  growing  more  hopeful 
and  more  full  of  promise.  They  laid  down  their  armor,  one  af- 
ter another,  at  the  end,  believing  in  God  and  His  cause  with  a 
joyful  faith.  And,  to-day,  we  bless  their  memory  for  all  that  they 
did  in  the  great  work,  and  for  all  the 'inspiration  they  gave  to  us 
who  have  followed  them ;  while  we  bless  Ood  that  we  have 
never  lost  the  inspiration  of  their  example,  and  that  we  can  now 
rejoice  in  the  results  alike  of  their  prayers  and  labors  and  of 
ours.  The  peace  of  to-day — the  harmony  and  prosperity  of 
the  future — are  the  glory  of  those  who  contended  for  the  right 
in  every  form  and  every  place.  And,  in  no  small  measure,  they 
are  the  enduring  glory  of  Tale  College.  The  honored  man, 
whose  life  we  are  retracing  now,  passed  away  almost  as  the  last 
one  of  his  own  company,  and  almost  at  the  closing  moment  of 
the  struggle.  But,  as  we  cannot  help  believing,  he  passed  away 
to  rejoice  with  those  noble  spirits  who  had  gone  before  him  to 
the  reward  of  their  faithful  service,  and  to  see  only  the  more 
clearly  than  is  possible  to  our  human  vision  the  great  things 
that  God  has  reserved  for  the  future  generations. 

In  the  Christian  life,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
Mr.  Silliman's  charater  was  his  sincere  and  childlike  trust  in 
God.  The  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  science,  as  they  opened 
themselves  more  and  more  to  his  mind,  only  revealed  more  and 
more  fully  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  power,  and  gave  their  un- 
ceasing testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  love.  The 
still  greater  mysteries  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  made  known  in 
the  Bible,  assumed  to  his  thought  their  own  higher  place,  above 
all  that  the  human  intellect  was  able  to  attain,  while  they 
awakened  his  perfect  confidence  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  as  a  Bedeemer  able  to  deliver  his  soul  from  all  the  dangers 
of  the  future.  Life  thus  became  to  him  a  time  of  fitting  him- 
self, in  one  of  the  remoter  and  less  perfect  parts  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  for  the  fullness  of  a  more  perfect  life  that  was  await- 
ing him  in  Heaven.    This  work  of  preparation  was,  indeed, 
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committed  to  his  own  hands,  yet  it  was  never  lost  sight  of,  for 
a  moment,  by  the  Being  who  had  given  it  to  him  to  do.  As  a 
child,  he  seems  to  have  always  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  care  of  an  infinite  Father ;  and  so  he  turned  for 
help  to  this  Father,  without  a  doubt  or  fear  rising  in  his  mind, 
but  rather  with  an  unhesitating  reliance  upon  His  faithfulness. 
With  a  simplicity  too,  that  was  no  less  peculiar  than  it  was 
charming,  he  traced  every  event  and  every  blessing  to  the  prov- 
idential hand,  and  was  full  of  thankfulness  to  Qod  as  well  for 
the  smallest  as  the  greate'st  gifts  that  came  to  him  with  the 
passing  days.  And  at  the  end,  as  he  had  lived  through  all  the 
long  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  believing  in  the  nearness 
of  God  and  the  unseen  world,  he  passed,  in  a  moment,  into  that 
world  with  the  same  restful  faith,  that  he  would  find  there  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  with  him  forever.  He  was  most 
truly  one  of  those  who  become  as  little  children,  and  thus  enter 
into  the  blessed  kingdom. 

The  review  thus  presented  of  the  life  and  character  of  this 
distinguished  oflScer  of  Yale  College  is  an  imperfect  one,  as  we 
are  fully  aware.  There  were  many  things  in  his  work  of  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  speak,  and  many  of  our  own  impres- 
sions of  him  as  a  man  could  not  be  added  without  extending 
our  Article  beyond  its  proper  limits.  He  was,  also,  so  well 
known  in  New  Haven,  and  to  multitudes  of  persons  elsewhere, 
that  it  has  seemed  to  be  almost  unnecessary  to  describe  him 
to  our  readers ;  while,  if  any  description  at  all  were  needed,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  forget,  that  it  has  already  been  given  by 
those  who  were  more  qualified  for  the  work  than  ourselves.  If 
we  have  only  succeeded  in  calling  up  anew  to  the  minds  of 
any  of  his  friends  and  admirers  a  pleasing  thought  of  him  as  he 
was,  and  in  leading  them  to  peruse  his  own  story  of  his  own 
career,  we  have  done  all  that  we  proposed  to  ourselves  at 
the  outset.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  men  in  the  world — 
both  alike  indispensable  to  its  progress  and  welfare,  and  both 
alike  worthy  of  all  honor ; — those  who,  in  the  language  of  an- 
other, are  "  rather  objective  than  subjective  "  in  their  life,  and 
those  who  are  rather  the  latter  than  the  former.  To  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  Mr.  Silliman  belonged,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  complete  men  to  be  found  within  it. 
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He  did  a  great  service  to  mankind,  the  influence  of  which  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  future  generations.  He  filled  out  his  life  to 
the  fullness  of  outward  blessings,  and  all  who  knew  him  were 
thankful,  at  the  end,  for  the  beautiful  vision  of  so  long  and  so 
happy  a  career. 

Surely  it  was  the  Divine  ordering.  Had  he  entered  on  the 
Law,  as  he  was  designing  to  do,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  might 
have  been  a  man  of  success  in  his  profession,  perchance,  or  even 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  office.  He  might  have  done  a  good 
work  in  his  life,  and  have  been  honored  and  lamented  at  his 
death.  But  who  can  doubt  that  his  fame  would  have  been  less 
widely  extended  than  it  now  is,  or  that  his  usefulness  would 
have  been  confined  within  far  narrower  limits?  Fortunate  in 
that  his  mature  life  began  just  at  the  moment  of  *'  golden 
opportunity,"  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  that  a  power  beyond 
his  own  opened  to  him,  at  that  moment,  the  academic  field,  and 
directed  his  thoughts  and  labors  into  the  peaceful  ways  ot 
science.  No  less  fortunate  was  the  country  also,  for  the  thou- 
sands of  scientific  men,  who  are  now  rendering  such  valuable 
service  to  the  world,  seem  but  as  the  followers  of  that  light 
which  he  kindled,  and  successors  in  that  priesthood  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  The  hour  smiled  kindly,  indeed,  on  Yale 
College  as  those  two  friends — the  elder  and  the  younger — met 
under  the  beautiful  elms,  on  that  summer  afternoon,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  and  talked  together  over  the  coming  time, 
which  they  could  only  believe  in  and  hope  for,  but  could  not 
see.  Could  the  elder  of  those  two  friends  have  had  the  clear 
vision  of  the  future,  as  we  now  behold  it,  the  joy  of  his  soul 
would  have  been  a  full  reward  for  all  his  labors.  But  it  was 
the  happy  lot  of  the  younger  to  pass  far  onward  into  the  then 
hidden  years,  and  to  realize,  in  his  own  life  and  experience,  more 
than  either  of  them  had  ever  imagined.  As  we  stand  at  the  close, 
as  it  were,  of  the  career  of  that  generation,  and  remember 
what  they  were,  our  confidence  grows  strong  within  us;  for  ii 
God  so  wonderfully  watched  over  and  provided  for  the  institu- 
tion, that  He  had  planted  here  a  century  before,  as  it  was  enter- 
ing on  a  new  era  of  its  existence,  we  cannot  fail  to  believe  that 
He  still  has  glorious  purposes  for  it  to  accomplish  in  the  world, 
and  that  He  will  watch  over  it  with  the  same  kindly  care  even  to 
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the  remotest  future.  The  names  of  the  dead — the  lives  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us — seem  as  the  pledge  of  the  Divine 
favor,  and  give  us  the  assurance  of  our  brightest  hopes. 

"We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  appreciation  of  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's  work  in  preparing  these  volumes.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  use  of  the  large  amount  of  material  furnished  to 
him,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Silliman's  nearest  friends 
for  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty. 
Few  persons  who  have  not  attempted  such  a  work  them- 
selves, or  have  not  seen  such  a  mass  of  correspondence  and 
papers  of  various  kinds,  as  must  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  arranged  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  can  form 
any  adequate  idea  of  what  the  biographer  has  to  do.  The 
mere  stories  of  men's  lives,  such  as  those  which  were  formerly 
published — descriptions  of  them  by  another  person,  or  essays 
upon  their  character — were  perhaps  as  much  more  easily  writ- 
ten, as  they  were  less  valuable  than  the  modern  Memoir.  They 
involved,  indeed,  more  of  the  biographer's  own  authorship, 
but  far  less  of  skill  and  wise  judgment.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  person  reveal  himself  to  the  world,  we  must  patiently  search 
out  all  that  he  has  left  behind  as  memorials  of  his  inner  as 
well  as  his  outer  life — and  though  the  careless  or  thought- 
less reader  may  fail  to  see  what  the  labor  has  been,  the  one 
who  is  really  appreciative  will  understand  that  the  author  has 
been  most  truly  laborious  where  he  most  perfectly  hides  him- 
self from  view.  Professor  Fisher's  effort  has  been  not  to  give 
his  own  estimation  of  his  honored  friend,  but  to  present  that 
friend  to  his  readers  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents as  they  were  in  all  the  scenes  ot  his  life ;  and  so  faith- 
fully has  he  pictured  him,  in  this  way,  before  our  minds,  that 
we  read  the  pages  of  the  biography  with  almost  the  same 
feeling  with  which  we  used  to  see  the  venerable  man  himself. 
Taking  the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the^editor  of  an  autobiography, 
he  has  rendered  a  service  of  higher  value  to  those  who  would 
know  Professor  Silliman's  whole  character,  than  he  could  have 
done  if  he  had  drawn  but  little  from  the  manuscripts  which  he 
left.  The  limits  of  the  volumes,  or  the  private  character  of 
the  material,  have  compelled  the  biographer,  as  it  is,  to  omit 
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very  much  which  might,  doubtless,  have  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est, if  it  could  have  been  published,  but  enough  is  given  to  ac- 
complish the  design  of  the  work.  The  book  is  essentially,  as 
we  have  said^an  autobiography — the  very  thing  that  we  should 
especially  have  desired  in  the  case  of  such  a  man.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  multitudes  of  the  graduates  of  Tale,  and  others 
who  knew  him  in  life,  will  read  his  simple  story  of  himself 
with  kindly  memories  and  a  warm  affection. 
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Article  VI.— PUSEY'S   •'EIRENICON,''    WITH   THE   RE- 
PLIES  OF  MANNING  AND  NEWMAN. 

The  Church  of  England^  a  Portion  of  Chrisfa  One  Holy 
Catholic  Churchy  and-  a  Means  of  Restoring  Visible  Unity. 
An  Eirenicon,  in  a  Letter  to  the  anthor.of  *The  Cliristian 
Year."  By  E.  B.  Pubkt,  D.  D.,  Regins  Professor  of  He- 
brew, &c.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1866. 

The  lieunion  of  Christendom.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Clergy,  &c.  By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pttsey^  D.  />.,  on  his  recent 
Eirenicon.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Ora- 
tory. 

The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Roly  Ghost ;  or  Eeason  and 
Revelation.  By  Henry  Edwabd,  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1866. 

Dr.  Pusey  undertakes  in  his  late  "  Eirenicon  "  to  constmct 
a  plat&rm  on  which  the  English  Episcopal,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  tlie  Greek  Churches  can  unitedly  stand.  Other 
Protestant  bodies,  since  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  hierarchical 
theory  of  Apostolic  succession,  he  proposes,  to  borrow  a  cant 
phrase,  ^'  to  leave  out  in  the  cold."  His  Catholicism  is  too 
narrow  to  enfold  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, or  any  other  of  the  non  episcopal  bodies.  The  warmest 
feeling  which  he  has  for  this  vast  multitude  of  professing  Chris- 
tians is  that  of  patronizing  compassion.  How  enslaved  to 
judaizing  principles  must  that  mind  be,  which  is  compelled  to 
cast  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  and  eccleciastical  fellowship 
a  host  of  professing  Christians,  against  whom  no  other  charge 
is  brought  than  that  of  being  destitute  of  a  lineal  priesthood ! 
The  Methodist  Church  is  rejected,  while  the  Russian  Church 
is  caressed  and  embraced  I     But  how  does  Dr.  Pusey  hope  to 
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accomplish  the  projected  union  ?  Why,  each  party  must  in- 
terpret the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  other  two,  so  that  they 
shall  harmonize  with  its  own  standards.  The  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  so  construed  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  Tridentine  creed,  and  the  creed  of  Trent  so  interpre- 
ted as  not  to  clash  with  the  Anglican  formularies.  Dr.  Pusey 
directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  relations  of  the  Anglican 
and  Latin  Churches.  II is  references  to  the  Greeks  seem  to 
be  intended  in  part  as  a  reminder  to  his  Boman  Catholic 
friends  that  other  people  exist  in  the  world  besides  them,  and 
that  the  Anglican  Church,  even  if  rejected  at  Rome,  is  not 
wholly  without  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  allies.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  how  creeds  apparently  opposed  to 
one  another  can  be  brought  in  unison.  Dr.  Pusey  first  affixes 
a  catholicizing  sense  to  the  standards  of  the  English  Church. 
He  adopts  the  same  perverse  construction  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  which  was  given  in  the  Tract  No.  XC.  by 
Newman,  and  in  other  publications  of  the  Puseyite  School.  He 
even  lays  down  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  diversity  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Churches  upon  the  Eucharist.  The 
truth  is  that  there  were  three  opinions  among  the  Eeformers 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists  agreed  in  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  truly  received  in  the 
sacrament,  and  that  the  Zwinglians  were  wrong  in  making  the 
Lord's  Supper  merely  a  mnemonic  festival.  But  the  Lutherans 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  received,  in  connection 
with  the  bread  and  wine,  into  the  mouth  of  the  recipient,  and, 
accordingly,  that  believers  and  unbelievers  alike,  who  partake 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
The  Calvinists  denied  this  last  dogma,  together  with  the  asso- 
ciated doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Saviour's  glorified  body, 
and  held  that  the  reception  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  exclu- 
sively spiritual  and  by  faith.  Now  the  English  Church  rejected 
both  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  consubstantiation  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  harmonized  on  this  subject  with  the  Calvinistic 
Protestants  on  the  Continent.  Bishop  Jewel,  under  date  of 
February  7, 1562,  after  the  articles  had  passed,  wrote  to  Peter 
Martyr,  as  follows  :  ''As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared 
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everytliing  away  to  the  very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  fix>m 
your  doctrine  by  a  nail's  breadth :  for  as  to  the  ubiqnitarian 
theory,  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country.  Opinions  of  that 
kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones  have  sense."* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  Borne  on  this  subject,  which  was  so 
prominent  a  topic  of  controversy  in  the  period  following  the 
Beformation.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  on  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  there  is  an  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction between  the  Anglican  articles  (the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth),  and  the  declarations  at  Trent.  The  leading 
propositions  in  these  articles  are  anathematized  in  the  canons 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Tridentine  creed. 
The  Anglican  symbol  affirms  that  justification  is  forensic, 
is  by  faith  alone,  and  that  works  done  before  faith  partake  of 
the  nature  of  sin.  The  Tridentine  fathers  denounce  each  of 
these  propositions  as  heretical  and  damnable.  Dr.  Pusey 
finds  in  the  Latin  Church  two  grand  obstacles  to  the  union 
which  he  yearns  to  see  consummated.  One  is  the  extravagant 
assertion  of  Papal  authority  on  the  part  of  the  ultramontane 
party,  which  rises  higher  and  higher  in  its  pretensions ;  the  other 
is  the  cvltua  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  coupled  with  the  new  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  The  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  he  thinks,  should  be  curtailed  in  conformity  with  the 
Gallican  theory  and  the  famous  principles  of  Bossuet.  The 
collective  body  of  bishops  in  council  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  supreme  tribunal  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
Dr.  Pusey  points  out  the  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Pope,  as  evinced,  for  example,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  theologians,  like  Archbishop  Manning,  to  place  his 
claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  among  the  truths  which 
every  loyal  Catholic  is  bound  to  receive.  Very  interesting 
facts  are  presented  in  illustration  of  the  deeply-rooted  and 
widespread  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  dogma  respecting  her  immacu- 
late character  was  adopted.  The  whole  book  of  Dr.  Pusey 
bears  witness  to  his  large  acquisitions  of  learning,  and  is  highly 

•  Zurich  Letters,  2d  ed,  p.  124. 
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instructive  to  the  theological  student,  notwithstanding  that  its 
reasonings  are  often  fallacious.  It  is  written  in  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory, and,  we  might  say,  deprecatory  tone,  with  reference 
to  the  Soman  Catholic  Church ;  yet  one  might  anticipate  that 
its  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
that  Church,  as  well  as  its  criticism  upon  the  prevalent  Ma- 
riolatry,  would  provoke  much  displeasure.  Dr.  Pusey  takes 
the  singular  ground  that  the  doctrinal  declarations  of  the  entire 
Church  are  inspired  and  infallible,  but  that  the  declarations  of 
either  the  Anglican,  Latin,  or  Greek  Church,  by  itself,  are  not 
possessed  of  this  character.  The  Church  being  in  a  state  of 
temporary,  abnormal  division,  the  voice  of  no  part  is  to  be 
considered  the  voice  of  Gk)d.  Only  when  all  the  fragments 
harmonize  in  the  utterance  of  a  dogma,  is  it  clothed  with  a  di- 
vine sanction. 

Archbishop  Manning's  "  Pastoral  Letter  "  on  '*  the  Reunion 
of  Christendom,"  although  Dr.  Pusey's  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  it,  is  a  reply  to  his  work.  It  is  written  in  a  spirited  style, 
and  in  the  dogmatic  and  somewhat  arrogant  tone  which  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Boman  Church  are  so  apt  to  assume.  He  tells 
Dr.  Pusey  that  he  and  his  followers  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  English  Church,  and  that  the  English  Church  contains 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  English  people ;  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church  looks  with  more  interest  and  sympathy  upon 
the  great  middling  class,  composed  largely  of  dissenters,  than 
upon  the  knot  of  persons  who  are  active  in  this  ironical  move- 
ment. This  statement,  considering  Dr.  Pusey's  lofty  attitude 
towards  all  Protestants  outside  of  the  Anglican  fold,  is  quite  re- 
freshing. Not  less  interesting  is  the  charge  which  Manning 
brings  against  the  Union  movement,  when  he  characterizes  it 
as  a  form  of  "  indifferentism "  in  religion.  Heterogeneous 
bodies  of  Christians  are  to  be  amalgamated,  all  differences  of 
creed  being  passed  by  in  silence.  As  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  him- 
self so  prominent  in  the  character  of  an  opponent  of  Rational- 
ism, this  particular  reproach  must  be  quite  unwelcome.  He, 
also,  proclaims  that  while  the  party  of  Pusey  laud  Bossuet  and 
Gallicanism,  they  nevertheless  do  not  accept  that  minimum  of 
Catholic  doctrine  to  which  Bossuet  held  fast.  They  do  not 
admit  the  supreme  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Councils,  including  Trent.  Dr.  Manning  calls  upon 
them  to  come  fairly  upon  the  Gallican  platform,  or  cease  to , 
claim  fellowship  with  even  the  latitudinarian  section  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  family.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  Pusey  respecting 
the  church,  Manning  exposes  the  futility  of  the  theory  which 
gives  infallible  authority  to  the  church  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries,  and  finds  infallibility  nowhere  on  earth  since  that 
time.  '*  The  indivisible  and  exclusive  unity  of  the  church  is  a 
dogma  of  faith.  Tlie  premises  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  given  to  a  visible  and  indestructible  body.  The 
infallibility  of  the  church  flows  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Tem- 
poral Mission  of  the  Spirit,  which  Dr.  Manning  expounds  in 
another  treatise,  of  which  the  title  is  given  above.  There  is  a 
perpetual,  living  will  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world,  and  all  must 
heed  and  obey  that  will  under  the  penalty  of  perdition.  Dr. 
Manning's  pamphlet  is  anything  but  conciliatory.  It  indicates 
that  no  concessions  are  to  be  expected  from  his  side.  If  Dr. 
Pusey,  or  anybody  else,  would  be  in  communion  with  the  Ko- 
mau  Church,  and  thus  save  his  soul,  he  must  yield  humble  and 
unquestioning  obedience  to  all  her  claims.  Such  is  the  tenor 
of  the  Archbishop's  "  Pastoral  Letter." 

Much  more  mild  and  friendly  in  tone  is  the  letter  to  Pusey 
by  his  old  associate,  Dr.  Kewman.  It  is  plain  that  the  latt«r 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  polemical  severity  of  Dr.  Manning. 
Newman's  letter  abounds  in  expressions  of  respect,  confidence, 
and  affection.  In  previous  writings  he  had  frankly  avowed 
that  the  worship  of  Mary,  in  the  form  and  extent  in  which  it 
is  practised  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  had 
never  commended  itself  to  his  religious  feelings.  Partly  od 
account  of  such  avowals,  he  thinks  himself  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate the  Catholic  dogmas  respecting  Mary,  in  reply  to  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  his  friend.  The  main  part  of  his  pamphlet 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  "  development "  of  this  branch 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  from  the  early  conception  in  the  church, 
according  to  which  she  is  the  second  Eve.  That  which  Pro- 
testants consider  a  gradual  corruption  of  religious  doctrine, 
Kewman  regards  as  a  progressive  unfolding  of  the  same,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  entire  controversy  which  we  have  sketched  above  is,  in 
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many  respects,  quite  inBtrnotive.  It  shows  that  the  Soman 
Church  has  no  disposition  to  abate  a  jot  of  its  lofty  pretensions. 
It  proves  that  the  Puseyite  has  no  hope  of  effecting  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Church  towards  which  he  is  ever  directing  a  long- 
ing eye.  It  proves  that  there  is  no  via  media  between  an 
out-spoken  Protestantism,  and  a  humble,  entire  submission  to 
the  Eoman  See. 
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Article  VL— RENAN^S    NEW  WORK   05^  THE 
APOSTLES. 

Les    ApotreSj    par    Ernest    Renan,  Merabre    deTInstitut 
Pane :  Michel  Levy  Fr^res.     1866. 

M.  Renan,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  new  book,  has 
much  to  say  of  his  relation  to  "  the  theologians."  He  begs  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  stands,  with  reference  to  them,  on  the 
higher  plane  of  a  dispassionate  critic  and  historian.  On  a 
serene  height,  removed  from  the  gusts  of  prejudice  and  partj- 
feeliiig,  he  looks  back  upon  the  past  and  sees  things  as  they 
are.  We  cannot  perceive  that  his  self-complacency  in  this  par- 
ticular rests  upon  any  good  foundation.  He  complains  that 
"  the  theologians  "  write  with  a  polemical  aim.  This  is  not 
uniformly  or  necessarily  the  case ;  nor  is  polemical  writing  ot 
necessity  unfair  or  superficial.  But  M.  Renan  is  himself^ 
throughout  his  work,  in  a  more  covert  way,  a  polemic.  He 
makes  an  attack  upon  the  faith  of  Christendom,  by  maintaining 
that  historical  facts  of  momentous  importance,  forming  a  part 
of  that  faith,  did  not  take  place  as  they  are  commonly  believed 
to  have  taken  place.  Nor  can  he  boast  of  approaching  the  in- 
vestigation with  a  mind  clear  of  prior  beliefs  and  disbeliefs. 
He  has  his  creed,  even  if  it  largely  consist  of  negative  articles. 
He  is  not  less  completely  swayed  by  his  anterior  conception  of 
6od  and  of  nature,  and  of  what  is  possible  and  probable,  than 
is  the  most  devout  theist.  A  comparison  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualifications  of  M.  Renan  as  a  writer  on  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  with  those  of  such  a  theologian  as 
Neander,  would  show  the  emptiness  of  M.  Renan^s  qniet 
assumption  of  superiority.  In  depth  of  learning,  in  historical 
insight,  in  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
endowments  of  a  sound  critic,  the  French  philologist  stands  far 
behind  the  Oerman  theologian.  It  is  scarcely  magnanimous  in 
the  former  to  decry  in  advance  that  class  which  is  likely  to  sub- 
ject his  speculations  to  a  searching  criticism.    In  these  in- 
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quiries,  denunciation  and  appeals  to  prejudice  on  either  side 
are  impertinent. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  Kenan's  new  work  specially  de- 
serves attention,  since  in  it  are  set  forth  the  speculative 
Assumptions,  as  well  as  the  critical  opinions,  which  govern  his 
judgments  in  the  chapters  which  follow.  It  is  difficult  to 
gather  from  this  author's  writings,  definite,  intelligible  state- 
ments of  religious  opinion.  He  disclaims  Deism,  yet  denies 
that  he  is  either  a  Pantheist  or  an  Atheist.  In  reality,  the  only 
tangible  avowals,  in  the  midst  of  much  cloudy  discoursing  upon 
religion,  are  in  the  vein  of  a  sentimental  Pantheism.  "The 
historical  sciences,"  he  says  in  one  place,  ^'  presuppose  that  no 
supernatural  agent  disturbs  the  course  of  humanity;  that 
there  is  no  being  superior  to  man  to  whom  one  can  attribute  an 
appreciable  part  in  the  moral  conduct,  more  than  in  the  ma- 
terial conduct,  of  the  universe.  For  myself,  I  think  that  there 
is  not  in  the  universe  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man  ; 
that  the  absolute  of  justice  and  of  reason  manifests  itself  only 
in  humanity.  Viewed  outdde  of  hv/manity^  this  abeohite  is 
only  an  abstraction.  The  infinite  exists  only  when  it  puts  on 
a  form."  *  The  fact  of  the  creation  of  man  is,  of  course,  ex- 
cluded, and  is  explicitly  denied.  Man  is  a  development  out  of 
inferior  existence.  Kenan  affirms  that  his  denial  of  miracles  is 
not  the  consequence  of  a  metaphysical  system,  but  is  based  on 
observation.  Illusion  or  imposture,  he  declares,  account  for 
all  alleged  miracles.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  his  summary 
and  sweeping  disbelief  in  everything  miraculous  is  the  fruit  of 
his  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  premises,  of  his  denial  of  a  moral 
administration  of  the  world.  What  room  for  miracles  under 
such  a  system  ?  What  is  left  but  to  deny  their  possibility,  as 
Kenan  does  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  ?  He  requires,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  faith,  that  a  miracle  be  performed  in 
Paris  before  competent  solans !  His  demand  for  an  experi- 
ment is  like  the  proposal  once  made  to  Jesus,  that  he  should 
cast  himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  Christianity, 
Kenan  affirms,  is  no  more  an  impossible  product  of  unaided 
human  powers  than  Greek  Art.    The  latter,  in  fact,  is  the 
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more  snrprising  phenomenon,  because  it  is  farther  from  having 
a  rival  in  the  same  line.     Bat  of  ChriBtianity  as  a  method  of 
deliverance  for  man  from  the  darkness  and  bondage  of  sin,  he 
has  no  appreciation.     This  essential  pecniiarity  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration   to  say  that  he  passes 
over  in  silence.    The  bearing  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  moral 
nature,  and  the  relations  of  the  Gobpel  to  the  profoundest 
necessities  of  the  soul,  to  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  yearning 
for  freedom  from  the  sway  of  vicious  inclination,  are  almost 
entirely  ignored.    In  this  particular,  the  writings  of  Renan  are 
more  shallow  than  those  of  any  other  Kationalistic  author  of 
distinction  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.    In  giving  an  account 
of  the  historical  preparation  for  Christianity,  and  of  the  success- 
ful propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Boman  Empire,  he  leaves 
out  this  fact  of  capital  importance.     Starting  with  a  specula- 
tive scheme  which,  in   our  judgment,  is  false  and  superficial, 
and  assuming  that  all  testimony  to  miracles  is  at  onoe  to  be 
rejected — a  strange  ground  for  a  philosopher  to  take  who  pro- 
fesses to  base  everything  on  observation — he  can  do  no  less 
than  attempt  to  resolve  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  hallucination  or  fraud.     His  critical  procedure  is 
highly  instructive.     He  admits  that  we  have  frequently  the 
testimony  of  eyewitnesses.     He  allows  that  in  many  cases 
phenomena  took  place  which  impressed  the  participants  and 
witnesses  as  supernatural.     He  is,  moreover,  often  perplexed 
and  generally  unsuccessful  in  devising  a  plausible  naturalistic 
explanation  of  the  admitted  facts.     He  follows  the  Christian 
believer  with  his  concessions  up  to  the  point  of  allowing  the 
miracle.     Then  he  diverges,  and  the  ground  of  his  divergence 
is  obviously  not  the  lack  of  evidence  in  itself  considered,  but 
his  notion  that  a  miracle  is  essentially  and  under  all  circom- 
stances  incredible.    The  real  conflict,  then,  is  about  the  truths 
of  natural  religion.     If  there  is  no  Creator  and  Moral  Gt)v- 
ernor  of  the  world,  no  sinful  separation  of  man  from  Him,  no 
need  of  Reconciliation,  no  need  of   an   attested  Revelation, 
Renan   is  quite  right,  and   might  have  spared   himself  the 
trouble  of  a  formal  attempt  to  destroy  the  belief  in  miracles. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  position  on  these  prior  funda. 
mental  questions  is  false,  his  attitude  with  regard  to  revealed 
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religion  is  equally  uDphilosophieal.  This  writer  often  speaks 
of  the  early  disciples  as  victims  of  an  illusion  or  hallucination. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bible  uses  similar  language 
respecting  those  who  say  that  there  is  no  God  except  an 
abstraction.  Benan,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  treat 
prayer  as  he  treats  every  other  recognition  of  the  Supernat- 
ural, and  call  that,  too,  a  *'  douce  illusion."  To  characterize 
his  book  as  a  History  of  the  Apostles  from  tlie  stand-point  of 
Atheism  is  not  to  use  the  language  of  opprobrium  but  of 
simple  truth. 

The  critical  reader  will  look  with  equal  curiosity  into  Kenan's 
introductory  chapter,  to  ascertain  his  estimate  of  the  principal 
document  on  which  a  modem  historian  of  the  Apostles  must 
depend — the  book  of  Acts.  As  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  so  here 
he  holds  to  the  correct  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Baur,  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  was  Luke,  and  that  Luke  was  an  attendant 
of  Paul  in  some  of  his  missionary  journeys.  This  book  he 
justly  pronounces  a  continuation  of  the  third  Gospel.  **  The 
third  Gospel  and  the  Acts^form  one  work  very  well  constructed, 
composed  with  reflection,  and  even  with  art,  written  by  the 
same  hand  and  according  to  a  consecutive  plan."  *  Hence  the 
supposition  that  the  book  comes  from  a  later  writer,  by  whom 
the  passages  in  which  "  we"  occurs  are  cited,  is  with  good  rea- 
son rejected.  Renan  thinks  that  the  third  Gospel  was  written 
very  soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  as  the 
sequel  is  of  a  later  date,  he  places  it  about  the  year  ^0«  This, 
however,  is  a  conjectural  date,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  work 
was  composed  several  years  earlier,  and  shortly  after  the  date 
assigned  to  the  Gospel.  As  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  there 
are  two  points  in  Eenan's  remarks  which  require  attention. 
He  considers  the  first  twelve  chapters  to  be  of  inferior  author- 
ity to  the  last  sixteen,  in  which  Paul's  missions  are  described, 
and  to  be,  in  short,  in  many  things  untrustworthy;  and  he 
takes  up  the  Tubingen  doctrine  that  Luke  accommodated  his 
narrative  throughout  to  a  theological  purpose — that  of  recon- 
ciling parties  in  the  Church.  As  regards  the  first  point  of  the 
impeachment  of  Luke,  it  must  be  observed  that  Benan  goes 
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further  than  to  impute  occaBionai  inaccuraciee  to  the  historian 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Acta ;  he  attributes  to  these  chapters 
a  somewhat  low  degree  of  historical  valne.  This  opinion  is 
closely  connected  with  the  borrowed  Tubingen  theory  respecting 
the  design  and  structure  of  the  entire  book,  and  his  arguments 
in  favor  of  both  propositions  are  mingled  t<^ther.  It  is 
strange  that  Kenan  should  take  this  last  theory  under  his  pat- 
ronage. As  he  follows  the  narrative  of  Luke  in  detail,  he  eel- 
dom,  if  ever,  postulates  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  the  his- 
torian, but  adheres  to  his  own  favorite  notion  of  a  legend,  an 
illusion  or  hallucination.  Baur  made  the  Acts  a  product  of  the 
second  century,  and  denied  it  to  be  a  veritable  composition  of 
Luke.  A  theological  fiction  could,  with  more  plausibility,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  after  so  long  an  interval  from 
the  death  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  But  among  various 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Baur's  theory,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  author  of  the  Acts  to  make  use  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, where  material  subservient  to  his  alleged  design  would 
naturally  first  have  been  sought,  is  decisive.  Benan  lays  hold 
of  a  part  of  the  Tubingen  hypothesis — a  part  which  cannot  stand 
by  itself.  He  couples  the  imputation  of  a  theological  tendency, 
leading  to  much  invention  as  well  as  distortion,  with  an  admis- 
sion of  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  book.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Luke — a  trusted  companion  of  Paul,  a 
contemporary  of  the  other  Apostles,  an  earnest  believer  in  the 
Gospel-i-made  up  stories  concerning  Peter  and  Paul  for  the 
sake  of  pacifying  contention  among  their  respective  disciples; 
and  that,  only  ten  years  after  the  death  of  these  Apostles,  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  who  had  known  both,  these  radical  mis- 
representations were  accepted  without  a  question !  Baur  him- 
self was  too  discerning  and  too  consistent  to  give  his  assent  to 
so  improbable  a  view.  In  proof  of  his  charge  against  Luke, 
Kenan  states  that,  contrary  to  Paul's  own  assertion  (in  6aL 
i.  11.,  seq.),  Luke  represents  that  the  Apostle  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem immediately  after  his  conversion,  and  lived  on  a  footing 
of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  other  Apostles,  prea<^ing  to  the 
Hellenist  Jews.  The  design  of  Luke,  according  to  Benan,  in 
this  false  representation,  was  to  exhibit  Paul  in  relations  of 
friendship  and  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.     First, 
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let  us  inquire  into  the  pretended  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  Luke  says  (Acts  ix.  23)  that  it 
was  "  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled."  Paul  himself  states 
that  it  was  "  after  three  years"  (Gal.  i.  18).  It  is  said  that  the  ex- 
pression *'  many  days"  cannot  be  taken  to  cover  so  long^  a  period. 
But  Paley  furnishes  us  an  example  from  the  Old  Testament, 
showing  that  the  phrase  may  cover  jnst  this  interval.  In 
I  Kings  ii.,  38,  89,  we  read : — "  And  Shimei  dwelt  in  Jerusa- 
lem many  days.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three 
years^  that  two  of  the  servants  of  Shimei  ran  away,"  etc.  As 
to  the  length  of  Paul's  stay,  on  this  occasion,  at  Jerusalem,  he 
states  himself  that  he  abode  with  Peter  fifteen  days,  meeting 
also  James,  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  18, 19).  If  the  language 
of  Luke  in  ch.  ix.  is  such,  in  itself  considered,  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  would  make  the  visit  of  Paul  of  longer  duration, 
an  opposite  i  mpression  is  made  by  his  second  reference  to  this  same 
visit  (Acts  xxii.  17,  18),  where  Paul  is  reported  as  saying :  "  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem,  even 
while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  Him 
saying  unto  me,  '  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem ;  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning 
me.' "  Paul  confirms  Luke  in  several  of  the  statements  in 
Acts  ix.,  for  he  says  (Gal.  i.  21 — 23):  "  Afterwards  I  came  into 
the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia," — Luke  states  (Acts  ix.  30) 
that  he  went  to  Tarsus  by  the  way  of  Caesarea — and  was  un- 
known by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judea,  which  were  in 
Christ ;  but  they  had  heard  only  that "  he  which  persecuted  us  in 
times  past  now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed." 
The  churches  had  no  acquaintance  with  him ;  they  had  merely 
heard  a  report  of  his  conversion.  Whatever  diflBculty  may  be 
found  with  the  statements  of  Luke  in  Acts  ix.  26 — 30,  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  in  regard  to  his  correctness  in  minor 
particulars,  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  lend  the  slightest 
support  to  Kenan's  accusation.  No  position,  with  reference  to 
Peter  and  the  other  Apostles,  is  attributed  to  Paul,  different 
from  that  which  his  own  words  imply,  when  he  says  (Gal.  i.  18) 
that  he  abode  with  Peter  fitlteen  days.  Kenan  (folbwing 
Baur)  further  charges  that  Paul  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.)  expressly  ex- 
cludes every  journey  to  Jerusalem  between  Acts  ix.  26  and 
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Acts  XV.  2 ;  that  Luke,  therefore,  moved  by  the  same  desire  to 
connect  Paul  with  the  other  Apostles,  interpolates  a  journey 
(Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25),  which  was  never  made.  Luke  having  stated 
(Acts  xi.  27 — 29)  that  prophets  who  had  come  to  Antioch  from 
Jerusalem  had  predicted  a  famine,  and  that  the  Antioch  dis- 
ciples determined  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren,  adds  (ver.  30) 
that  they  actually  ^'  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Saul."  The  next  chapter  of  Acts  is  mostly  filled  with 
a  narrative  of  the  imprisonment  and  miraculous  release  of 
Peter,  which  led  to  his  departure  to  Caesarea,  and  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Herod.  At  the  close  of  the  chapter  (ver. 
25),  stands  the  brief  remark : — '^  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  re- 
turned from  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry, 
and  took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark."  Thus, 
all  that  is  said  of  the  messengers  is  that  they  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  returned.  Now  Baur  and  Benan  do  not  impute  to 
Luke  in  this  place  an  inaccuracy,  in  following,  for  example,  a 
tradition  which  mistakenly  joined  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  this 
affair ;  but  they  charge  the  historian  with  intentional  falsifying. 
We  must  then  believe  that  the  story  of  the  famine  and  of  Agar 
bus,  the  occasion  of  the  mission,  was  likewise  invented,  and  that 
having  taken  such  pains  to  bring  Paul  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
Apostles  there,  Luke  is  so  stupid  as  to  interpose  the  statement 
that  Peter  had  gone  to  Caesarea,  so  that,  of  course,  Paul  could 
not  meet  him,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  bare  remark  that  the 
messengers  went  and  returned  1  But  what  of  the  alleged  con- 
tradiction with  Paul  ?  The  latter  does  hot  say  that  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  seventeen  years  after  his  conversion,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Apostolic  Convention,  was  the  journey  next  follow- 
ing the  first  after  his  conversion,  there  being  no  intermediate 
visit.  His  language  is : — "  Then  (vaXiv),  fourteen  years  after 
I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem."  If  the  journey  recorded  in 
Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  was  a  hasty  one,  affording  no  opportunity 
of  conference  upon  matters  of  doctrine  with  the  other  Apoetles 
— Peter  was  certainly  absent — Paul  may  not  have  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  notice  it  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  Something  may  have  prevented  him  at  that 
time  from  entering  the  city.  Some  little  circumstance  un- 
known to  us  might  instantly  remove  all  appearance  of  di^crep- 
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ancy.  Neander  and  Meyer  are  inclined  to  fliink,  from  Gal. 
i.  ii.,  that  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  Luke's  representation  of 
the  part  taken  by  Paul  in  bearing  the  Antioch  gifts  to  Jerusa- 
lem. But  if  this  be  assumed,  still  no  color  of  support  is  given 
to  the  accusation  of  Baur  and  Ren  an.  Tin's  accusation  is,  in 
our  judgment,  partly  for  the  reasons  already  given,  simply  pre- 
posterous. If  Luke  had  wished  to  go  beyond  the  truth  in  giving 
Paul  a  good  standing  with  the  Jerusalem  Apostles,  he  would 
have  laid  hold  of  whatever  facts  he  could  gather  which  promised 
to  be  of  service  to  his  plan.  Paul's  stay  with  Peter  for  a  fort- 
night (Gal.  i,  18)  would  have  been  made  prominent,  and  would 
have  been  garnished  with  abundant  detail.  That  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  Luke  is  an  unanswerable  refutation  of  Baur's 
hypothesis,  which  includes  the  ascription  of  a  late  date  to  Acts. 
The  writer  of  Acts,  it  is  certain,  had  no  help  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  or  from  any  of  the  rest  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings. But  it  is  also  conclusive  against  that  weakened  form  of 
the  Tiibingen  hypothesis,  which  is  adopted  by  Ren  an.  For  if 
Luke — *'  un  avocat  habile,"  he  is  called  by  Renan,* — had  cher- 
ished the  purpose  which  the  latter  imputes  to  him,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  make  inquiry  for  facts  that  would 
aid  him  in  giving  effect  to  his  design.  He  would  not  have  re- 
sorted to  such  efforts  of  contrivance  as  are  imputed  to  him, 
when  he  could  as  readily  build  upon  acknowledged  truth.  The 
next  proof  of  inaccuracy,  and  of  a  theological  bias  on  the  side 
of  Luke,  is  the  supposed  contradiction  between  his  narrative  of 
the  Apostolic  Convention  (Acts  xv.)  and  Gal.  ii.  1 — 11.  The 
chief  ground  of  the  charge  in  this  instance  against  Luke  is  his 
omission  to  mention  the  private  interview  which  is  described 
by  Paul,  together  with  his  record  of  a  public  proceeding  which 
Paul  omits.  That  Luke  should  make  no  mention  of  the  private 
conference  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  That  Paul  omits  a  notice 
of  the  public  meeting  is  accounted  for  when  the  aim  and  scope 
of  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  are  considered. 
He  is  here  intent  upon  showing  his  personal  relations  to  the 
other  Apostles.  This  is  the  one  absorbing  topic;  and  in  his 
rapid  review,  extending  over  the  whole  interval  subsequent  to 
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his  conversion,  he  leaves  out  e^verything  that  is  not  eBsential  to 
his  aim.  Paul  had  no  call  to  bring  before  the  Galatians  the 
recommendation  of  that  public  conference.  It  had  reference 
solely  to  the  churchy  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  to  a  particular 
disturbance  which  had  been  excited  among  them  by  Jodaizers 
from  the  metropolis.  He  certainly  did  not  feel  bound  to  apply 
that  recomoiendation  in  the  far  wider  circle  of  missionary 
effort  on  which  he  afterwards  entered,  and  among  churches 
composed  chiefly  of  heathen  converts.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  public  conference,  nothing  in  the  parts 
attributed  to  the  different  characters,  which  is  either  in  contra- 
diction to  known  facts,  or  at  all  improbable.  Paul  is  himself 
our  witness  to  prove  that  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  satisfied 
with  his  teachings,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  (Gal. 
ii  6,  9).  Kenan  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  the  course 
taken  by  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  i.  11  seq.),  which  drew  upon 
him  the  rebuke  of  Paul,  was  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  de- 
cree of  the  Convention.  That  decree  did  not  require  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  that  they  should  eat  with  the  Gentiles.  This 
particular  question  was  not  touched  at  the  Conterence.  But 
on  thjs  point  we  have  spoken  fully  in  another  place.  Luke  is 
charged  with  inventing  facts  to  cover  up  a  division  that  had 
existed  in  the  Church ;  but  the  testimony  of  Paul,  while  it  does 
not  clash  with  the  record  of  Luke,  brings  out  with  even  greater 
emphasis  the  recognition  and  pledge  of  fellowship  which  he 
received  from  the  Jerusalem  Apostles.  In  spirit  the  two  nar- 
ratives are  consonant.  There  were  active  Judaizers,  but  they 
could  not  divide  the  Church,  or  move  the  leading  Apostles  to 
impose  circumcision  upon  the  Gentiles. 

Benan,  following  Baur,  claims  that  the  miracles  ascribed 
to  Peter  by  Luke,  and  those  which  he  ascribes  to  Paul,  form 
two  series  corresponding  to  each  other.  For  example,  Peter 
heals  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  Paul 
likewise  cures  a  cripple  at  Lystra.  But  the  diseased  were 
wont  to  place  themselves  at  the  gates  of  temples  and  cities; 
and  such  a  coincidence  in  the  case  of  the  two  Apostles  is  so  far 
from  giving  cause  for  suspicion,  that  we  should  rather  wonder 
if  it  did  not  occur.  The  other  instances  of  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  miracles  done  by    Peter  and  Paul   are  equally 
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natural  and  almost  nnavoidable.  Paul  affirms  that  he  had 
shown  the  sis^ns  of  an  Apostle;  that  he  had  worked  miracles. 
That  they  should  consist  in  healing  the  sick  and  in  raising  the 
dead,  like  the  miracles  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of  Jesus,  is 
surely  nothing  unexpected.  The  attempt  to  convict  Luke  of 
mendacity  breaks  down  for  the  lack  of  evidence  in  support  of 
it.  The  indictment  is  framed  with  most  ingenuity  by  the 
Tiibingen  critics,  and  Benan  mars  their  hypothesis  in  borrow- 
ing it  But  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis,  besides  the  invalidity  of 
the  positive  proofs  adduced  in  defense  of  it,  is  refuted  by  the 
existence  of  numerous  passages  in  the  book  of  Acts  which  a 
writer,  having  the  design  that  is  attributed  to  Luke,  would 
never  have  admitted. 

After  the  Introduction,  Benan  proceeds  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  his  work  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  disciples' 
faith  in  the  Besurrection  of  Jesus.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  the  event  did  not  occur  and  that  the 
belief  in  its  reality  was  a  delusion.  But  how  shall  we  explain 
a  delusive  belief,  so  new  and  startling,  so  fixed  and  universal, 
among  the  followers  of  the  crucified  Master  ?  Benan  differs 
from  Strauss  in  adhering  more  closely  to  the  New  Testament 
narratives  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  subsequent  to  his 
burial,  especially  to  the  record  in  John's  Oospel  and  that  given 
by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1.  seq.  He  b^ns  by  admitting  that  the 
disciples  gave  themselves  up  at  first  to  despondency.  But  the 
"  enthusiasm  of  love  "  knows  of  no  situation  from  which  an 
egress  is  impossible.  Words  of  Christ  relative  to  his  second 
advent  might  be  recalled  and  taken  in  a  wrong  sense,  as  if  they 
referred  to  his  coming  forth  from  the  tomb.  Enoch  and  Elijah 
had  not  tasted  death.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  He  was 
subject  to  death.  Heroes  never  die.  They  could  not  consent 
that  the  adored  Master  should  be  left  to  perish  in  the  tomb. 
The  day  following  the  crucifixion  was  filled  with  such  thoughts 
as  these.  Did  He  not  say  that  he  would  give  salvation  to  the 
sinner,  that  He  would  live  again  in  the  Kingdom  of  His 
Father  ?  Yes  1  He  will  live  once  more  1  He  will  roll  away  the 
rock  from  the  tomb  1  He  will  rise  to  the  Father !  We  shall 
see  him  and  hear  his  voice.  At  this  point  in  his  animated 
picture,  Benan  pauses  to  say  that  the  Jews  hardly  conceived 
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of  the  soul  as  separable  from  the  body,  that  this  theory  of  man 
regarded  as  composed  of  two  substances  was  scarcely  clear  to 
them.  But  the  Evangelist  records  of  Jesus  that  He  said: 
*'  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  Spirit,"  and  that  hav- 
ing  said  thus,  ^^  He  game  up  the  ghosts  The  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  soul  is  distinjs^uished  from  the  body  are 
too  numerous  to  allow  us  to  admit  the  truth  of  Benan's  obser- 
vation respecting  the  current  opinion.  The  disciples  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  soul  was  in  heaven  while 
the  body  to  which  it  had  belonged  lay  in  the  tomb.  Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  says  Renan,  Mary  Magdalene  repaired  to 
the  sepulchre,  but  found  it  empty.  The  body  was  no  longer 
there.  Her  first  emotions  were  those  of  surprise  and  grief. 
Possibly  a  gleam  of  hope  entered  her  heart.  She  runs  and 
makes  her  report  to  Peter  and  John.  They  hasten  to  .the 
tomb  and  find  the  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin  lying  apart  by 
itself.  If  they  did  not  utter  the  decisive  words,  "  He  is  risen," 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  consequence  must  be  drawn  and  that 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  great  dogma  of  Christianity. 
Peter  and  John  retire  from  the  garden ;  Mary  remains  alona 
She  longs  to  embrace  the  loved  body  in  her  arms.  On  a  sud- 
den she  hears  a  slight  movement  behind  her.  She  believes  that 
it  is  the  gardener  and  exclaims :  '^  If  thou  have  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him  and  I  will  take  him  away." 
She  hears  herself  addressed  in  return  by  her  name,  uttered  in 
the  familiar  voice  of  Jesus.  "  O  my  Master,"  she  cries.  She 
desires  to  touch  him.  A  sort  of  instinctive  movement  carries  her 
to  his  feet.  The  vision  withdraws  itself,  and  eaye  to  her^  ^^  touch 
me  not  P^  ''  Gradual!;  the  shade  disappeared.  But  the  mir- 
acle  of  love  is  accomplished."  "  Mary  has  seen  and  heard 
The  Besurrection  has  its  first  direct  witness."  All  this  Kenan, 
of  course,  considers  to  have  been  the  product  of  Mary's  excited 
imagination  and  glowing  love.  The  subsequent  interviews  of 
Jesus  with  other  individuals  among  the  disciples  and  with  the 
assembly  of  them  on  repeated  occasions  when  they  fancied  that 
tbey  heard  hiin  speak  to  them — His  renewed  intercourse  widi 
them  in  Galilee,  His  appearance  to  an  assembly  of  five  hun- 
dred. His  commandment,  which  they  thought  they  heard  him 
utter,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations — were  all  the  fimit  of 
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a  like  hallucination.  We  should  remark  that  what  is  said  by 
Christ  in  these  interviews,  Kenan  in  almost  all  cases  takes  painB 
to  abridfi^e.  He  feels  the  necessity  of  making  the  utterances 
which  the  disciples,  one  and  all,  supposed  themselves  to  hear 
from  the  lips'  of  their  Master,  as  brief  as  he  can.  One  problem 
remains.  What  became  of  the  body  of  Jesus  ?  This  ques- 
tion Renan  pronounces  insoluble.  The  Jews  thought  the  dis- 
ciples had  carried  it  away  by  stealth.  This  explanation  fails 
to  fully  satisfy  our  author :  One  can  hardly  admit,  he  re- 
marks, that  the  same  persons,  however  undisciplined  in  reflec- 
tion, who  If  ad  carried  the  body  away,  believed  that  it  had  been 
raised  to  life.  This  little  quantity  of  common  sense  is  con- 
ceded to  the  Apostles.  What  became  of  the  body  ?  It  is  pos- 
sible, answers  Renan,  that  the  body  was  removed  by  some  of 
the  disciples  and  carried  away  to  Galilee.  The  others  who 
remained  at  Jerusalem  had  no  knowledge  of  this  event. 
When  the  former  afterwards  heard  the  reports  concerning  the 
Kesurection,  which  had  originated  at  Jerusalem  they  would 
not  have  interposed  a  contradiction,  and  if  they  had,  there 
would  have  been  no  use  in  doing  so.  A  late  correction  in  such  a 
case  has  no  effect.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  gravely 
brought  forward  by  Renan,  but  it  scarcely  requires  a  grave 
answer.  That  the  body  was  removed  without  the  privity  of 
the  Apostles ;  that,  this  being  done,  no  information  of  the  fact 
was  conveyed  to  them ;  that  the  place  where  it  was  finally  de- 
posited was  not  remembered  or  made  known ;  that  the  active 
agents  in  the  removal  of  the  body  would  never  care  to  testify 
to  the  truth,  or  that,  doing  so,  their  statements  would  have  no 
hearing, — such  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  this  extraor- 
dinary hypothesis.  Perhaps,  Renan  also  suggests,  the 
body  was  taken  away  by  the  Jews  to  prevent  further  tumults. 
Strange,  if  this  were  so,  that  the  Resurection  was  not  in- 
stantly disproved  1  Strange,  too,  that  the  Jews  should  charge 
the  disciples  with  stealing  it!  '^Who  knows  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  body  was  not  the  act  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
garden  in  which  the  tomb  lay,  or  of  the  gardener  ?"  Here 
there  is  an  objection  in  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist  that 
the  tomb  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  This  inconven- 
ient assertion,  which,  however,  relates  to  a  point  that  must 
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have  fixed  itself  in  the  recollection  of  the  disciples,  Benan 
finds  it  easy  to  call  in  question.  But  the  careful  disposition 
of  the  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin  is,  in  this  Anthor^s  own 
view,  a  grave  difficulty.  This  last  circumstance  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  hand  of  a  woman  had  been  employed 
upon  them.  Kenan  forthwith  turns  to  Mary  Magdalene  as  the 
one  who  is  probably  responsible  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred 
body.  Women,  he  observes,  being  ruled  by  passion,  are 
capable  of  the  most  grotesque  illusions.  It  is  not  deliberate 
deception,  he  says;  it  is  deception  without  reflection.  We 
must  bring  into  the  account  the  exaltation  of  fe^ng  and  of 
faith,  and  also  the  defect  in  Oriental  education  as  regards  sin- 
cerity. So  that  poor  Mary  Magdalene,  who  a  few  pages  be- 
fore  is  lauded  as  the  subject  of  the  first ''  hallucination,"  as  the 
disciple  who  supposed  that  the  risen  Jesus  called  her  by 
name,  is  now  made  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  that  stupen- 
dous imposture  which  the  Jews  charged  upon  the  surviving 
followers  of  Jesus  1  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  here,  as  before, 
M.  Renan  doubts  his  own  solution. 

The  reader  willsee  that  Renan  generally  admits  the  phenom- 
ena in  which  Christians  find  evident  proofs  of  supernatural 
interposition;  he  maintains  that  these  phenomena  are  sub- 
jective in  their  origin.  With  his  view  of  the  person,  character, 
and  mission  of  9^esus,  and  with  his  scheme  of  philosophy,  in 
which  a  personal  God  has  no  place,  such  a  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table.  But  both  of  his  works  on  the  origin  of  Christianity  in- 
cidentally afford  an  impressive  view  of  the  strength  of  that 
testimony  of  the  Apostles  on  which  the  Christian  believer  re- 
poses. That  the  Apostles  testified  to  the  miracles  which  the 
Oospels  record,  including  the  miracle  of  the  Besurection  of  the 
Lord,  the  skeptic  who  will  credit  no  miracle  that  has  not  been 
repeated  in  Paris,  allows.  What  shall  be  done  with  this  testi- 
mony ?  One  hypothesis  is,  or  was,  that  the  witnesses  were 
knaves.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  they  were  fools.  The 
hypothesis  of  M.  Benan  is  that,  they  were  fools  with  a  mix- 
ture of  a  sort  of  knavery,  which  by  his  standard  of  morals  is 
judged  innocent  and  even  amiable. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  M.  Benan's  book  are  de- 
voted to  the  Beturn  of  the  Apostles  to  Jerusalem  and  the  De- 
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scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  Meanwhile,"  he  says,  "  the  appari- 
tions, as  happens  in  the  movements  of  enthusiastic  credulity, 
b^an  to  abate.  Popular  imaginations  resemble  contagious 
diseases ;  they  quickly  eflfervesce  and  change  their  .  form."  * 
^'The  activity  of  the  ardent  souls  had  already  turned 
in  another  direction.  What  they  believed  they  had  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  dear  Hisen  One,  was  the  command  to  go 
forward,  to  preach,  to  convert  the  world.  Where  commence  ? 
Naturally  with  Jerusalem."  f  "  The  apparitions  became  more 
and  more  infrequent  They  spoke  of  them  much  less,  and 
they  began  to  think  that  they  should  no  more  see  the  Master 
until  His  solemn  coming  in  the  clouds.  Their  imaginations 
reverted  with  increased  force  to  a  promise  which  they  supposed 
Jesus  to  have  given."  This  was  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  *'  Wlien  the  visions  became  more  rare,  they  fell  back 
upon  this  Spirit,  conceived  of  as  a  Consoler,  as  another  self 
whom  Jesus  would  send  to  his  friends."  J  "  The  whole  activ- 
ity of  imagination  which  the  sect  had  exhibited  in  creatiijg 
the  legend  of  the  Besurrection,  it  now  applied  to  the  creation  of 
a  group  of  pious  beliefs  upon  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  His 
marvelous  gifls."  |  ''  HallucinationB  of  touch  being  very  com- 
mon among  persons  so  nervous  and  in  so  exalted  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, the  least  current  of  air,  accompanied  by  a  trembling  in  the 
midst  of  silence,  was  considered  as  the  passage  of  the  Spirit."  ^ 
Tlie  git\s  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  are  resolved  into 
the  effects,  partly  imaginary  and  partly  real,  of  the  ecstasy  of 
excitement  into  which  the  disciples  were  thrown.  According 
to  Renan,  the  disciples  were  a  band  of  weak-minded,  almost 
imbecile,  visionaries,  whose  appropriate  home  would  be  a  mad- 
house. Yet  they  were  the  men  whom  Jesus  chose  for  his  daily 
companions  and  the  representatives  of  his  cause,  whom  he  had 
trained  for  nearly  three  years,  who  were  capable  of  relishing 
his  lofty  teachings,  wha  were  able  to  deny  themselves 
and  to  lay  down  life  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. Had  the  founders  of  Christianity  been  the  set  of 
enthusiastic,  silly  children  whom  Renan  describes,  the  move- 
ment would  have  perished  at  its  very  inception.    It  could  not 
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have  survived  the  ehock  of  disappointed  hopes,  or  borne  the 
brunt  of  contradiction  and  persecation.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Apostles  were  convinced,  in  their  inmost  souls,  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus ;  and  the  incredulity,  which  his  humble  life 
and  judicial  death  engendered,  was  overcome  by  evidences  of 
supernatural  power,  the  reality  of  which  even  the  skeptical 
Thomas  found  it  impossible  to  deny.  If  Kenan  had  done  any 
justice  to  the  mord  and  rcli^ous  elements  which  entered  into 
the  faith  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  their  moral 
earnestness,  the  picture  of  them  which  he  presents  would  have 
assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  As  if  the  superstitious 
dreams  of  a  few  ignorant,  bewildered  people,  bereft  of  a 
friend  on  whom  they  have  doted,  and  unable  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  his  loss,  could  have  kept  Christianity  alive  and  sent 
it  on  its  conquering,  purifying  mission  around  the  globe  I 

Benan  has  found  a  physiological  explanation  of  the  conversion 
of  Paul.  After  a  sketch  of  his  early  career,  he  proceeds  to 
describe  Paul's  eventful  journey  to  Damascus.  His  mental  ex- 
citement on  this  occasion,  says  Kenan,  was  at  its  height.  At 
times  he  was  troubled,  shaken  in  his  purpose.  ^^  A  passionate 
man  goes  from  one  belief  to  another  directly  opposite ;  only  he 
brings  to  the  latter  the  same  heat.  Like  all  strong  souls, 
Paul  was  near  to  loving  that  which  he  hated.  Was  he  sure, 
after  all,  that  he  was  not  withstanding  the  work  of  God  f 
Perhaps  the  liberal  ideas  of  his  master  Gamaliel  came  to  his 
recollection.  Often  these  ardent  souls  experience  terrible  re- 
actions. He  had  been  struck  with  the  demeanor  of  those 
whom  he  had  persecuted.  At  times  he  thought  he  saw  the 
sweet  figure  of  the  Master  who  inspired  his  disciples  with  so 
much  patience,  regarding  him  with  an  air  of  pity  and  tender 
rebuke.  In  this  agitated  mood,  he  pursues  his  journey  towards 
Damascus.  At  length  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  city  and  per- 
ceives what  are,  perhaps,  the  houses  of  his  victims.  This 
thought  seizes  on  him  and  clogs  his  steps.  He  would  fain  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  He  imagines  that  he  is  withstanding  a  goad 
that  urges  him  to  an  opposite  course.  The  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, joined  to  this  feeling,  overcomes  him.  Kenan  adds  that 
Paul  had  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  perhaps  incipient  oph- 
thalmia.    Persons  in  this  region,  we  are  told,  are  liable  to  be 
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seized  with  fevers  accompanied  by  deliriam.  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of,  in  this  case,  is  that  a  terrible  stroke  bereft  Paul,  in  a 
single  instant,  of  what  consciousness  remained  to  him,  and  cast 
him  upon  the  earth,  deprived  of  sense.  What  precisely  this 
sudden  stroke  yiras,  M.  Benan  professes  himself  unable  with 
certainty  to  decide.  There  may  have  been  a  tempest  and  the 
lightning  may  have  struck  him ;  a  fever  and  delirium  may 
have  been  suddenly  induced  by  a  sun-stroke  or  by  ophthalmia. 
But  these  cerebral  disturbances  sometimes  produce  a  retroac- 
tive effect,  we  are  assured,  and  completely  derange  the  recol- 
lection of  the  moments  that  preceded  the  crisis.  In  the 
midst  of  the  illusions  to  which  all  his  senses  were  a  prey,  Paul 
fancied  that  he  saw  the  figure  which  had  seemed  to  be  pursu- 
ing him  for  several  days.  He  saw  Jesus  and  heard  him  say  in 
Hebrew : — "  Saul  1  Saul!  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?"  Ardent 
natures  pass  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Paul 
was  converted  in  an  instant;  but,  says  Kenan,  ''he  had  only 
changed  his  fanaticism."  He  was  the  same  fiery  zealot  that  he 
was  before.  Made  blind  by  the  occurence,  he  was  conducted 
by  his  companions  to  '  Damascus.  For  three  days  he  took  no 
food.  He  had  often  heard  of  the  healing  power  possessed  by 
the  Christians.  The  idea  that  the  imposition  of  hands  could 
relieve  him  took  possession  of  his  mind.  "  His  eyes  were  al- 
ways very  much  inflamed."  Among  the  images  that  chased 
one  another  across  his  brain  was  that  of  Ananias — a  leading 
disciple  of  whom  he  had  heard  the  persons  about  him  speak — 
in  the  act  of  entering  and  laying  his  hands  upon  him.  Now 
he  is  fully  convinced  that  he  will  owe  his  cure  to  Ananias. 
Ananias  is  sent  for;  becomes,  speaks  gently  to  the  invalid,  calls 
him  "  brother,"  and  places  his  hands  upon  him.  Froux  this  mo- 
ment, calm  entered  the  soul  of  Paul.  "  He  believed  himself 
cured,  and  since  his  malady  was  chiefly  nervous,  it  was  true." 

Such  is  Kenan's  description  of  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  leading  elements  of  his  theory  are  borrowed  from 
Baur  and  Strauss.  The  flrst  remark  we  have  to  oflTer  upon 
this  theory  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
subject  to  no  bodily  inflrmity  that  tended  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena attending  his  conversion.  It  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured tliat  his  eyes  were  affected  with  some  disease ;  but 
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there  ie  no  evidence  that  he  suffered  in  this  way  until  a  period 
later  than  his  conversion,  and  no  proof  whatever  that  hie  dis- 
ease was  that  known  by  the  name  of  ophthalmia.  Of  what- 
ever nature  the  infirmity  was,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  it  was  connected  with  a  disorder  of  the  brain  or  with 
a  tendency  to  such  a  disorder.  Paul  was  remarkable  for  his 
presence  of  mind,  for  his  unruffled  self-possession  iinder  alarm- 
ing circumstances.  This  natural  quality  he  discovered  even 
when  he  was  struck  to  the  earth,  in  the  response  which  he  made 
to  the  supernatural  voice, — "Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  The 
physical  predisposition  to  mental  illusions  of  the  sort  supposed 
by  Benan  is  attributed  to  Paul  without  any  warrant.  Secondly. 
Benan  ascribes  to  the  Apostle,  jnst  before  his  conversion,  a  state 
of  feeling  which  he  is  known  not  to  have  had.  He  represents 
that  Paul  was  full  of  painful  misgivings  as  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  But  Paul  declares  that 
he  had  no  such  misgivings.  He  verily  thought  that  he  was  do- 
ing God  service.  No  inquisitor  was  ever  more  persuaded 
that  he  was  doing  a  good  work  in  extirpating  heresy,  than  was 
Saul  up  to  the  moment  when  he  was  stopped,  on  the  way  to 
Damascus.  Benan  appears  to  misunderstand  the  sense  of  the 
words, — "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  They 
no  more  have  reference  to  any  inward  misgivings  or  inward 
struggle  in  Paul's  mind,  than  they  have  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  The  entire  picture  of  Paul's  conflict  of  feeling, 
which  Benan  presents,  is  a  figment  of  his  own  imaginadon. 
The  psychological^  like  the  physiological,  hypothesis  respecting 
Paul,  is  groundless.  That  men  of  an  ardent  nature  are  liable  to 
rapid  fluctuations  and  sudden  revolutions  of  sentiment, 
is  a  remark  that  needs  much  qualiflcation.  It  is  not 
true  where  an  energetic  will  is  associated  with  a  strong 
emotive  nature.  Men  of  this  stamp,  on  the  contrary,  arc  the 
very  ones  to  press  through  all  difficulties  and  pursue  the  goal 
which  they  have  set  before  them  with  an  unfaltering  porpoee. 
This  is  eminently  true  when  to  this  ardor  of  feeling  and  energy 
of  will  there  is  united  a  strong  understanding.  To  such  men 
hesitation  and  vacillation,  self-questioning  and  the  habit  of 
looking  back, — much  more,  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling,  lead- 
ing to  a  total  reversal  of  a  chosen  course, — ^are  unusual.   If  Paul 
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was  the  man  whom  M.  Benan  figures,  analogous  revolutions 
of  opinion  might  be  looked  for  after  his  conversion.  But  for 
thirty  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  '*  fought  the  good 
fight"  and  "  kept  the  faith."  Thirdly,  Paul's  change  of  char- 
acter, the  moral  and  spiritual  change,  not  only  receives  from 
Benan  no  solution,  but  is  scarcely  recognized.  This  illustrates 
the  inferiority  of  Kenan's  method  of  handling  these  subjects  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  leading  German  advocates  of  Natural- 
ism. The  reader  would  infer  from  Kenan's  observations  that  Paul 
had  the  same  tempers  of  feeling  after  as  before  his  converson. 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  he  continued  to  "  breathe  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  "  against  all  errorists  ?  Would  he  still  have  been 
inclined,  had  he  possessed  the  power,  to  drag  men  and  women 
from  their  homes  and  cast  them  into  duogeons  ?  That  Paul 
had  noble  traits  before  he  believed  in  Christ,  and  that  these  re- 
mained with  him  afterwards,  is  acknowledged.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  his  moral  tempers  underwent  a  transforma- 
tion as  radical  as  it  was  beneficent  in  its  operation.  A  writer 
who  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  conversion  of  Paul  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  this  momentous  change.  There  are  many  other 
features  of  M.  Kenan's  fancy-picture,  that  invite  criticism.  The 
mode  in  which  he  imagines  Paul  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  Ananias  and  to  have  been  cured  by  him  of  his  blindness, 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  candid  reader.  Row  a  thunder-clap,  or 
a  sun-stroke,  or  a  sudden  fever,-  which,  we  are  assured  by  M. 
Benan,  may  be  so  easily  supposed  in  those  latitudes,  should  be 
so  unintelligible  to  the  companions  of  Paul,  as  well  as  to  Paul 
himself,  is  a  circumstance  not  explained.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal error  of  Benan  is  the  naturalistic  prqudice  with  which  he 
starts,  coupled  with  the  singular  failure  to  appreciate  or  even  to 
notice  distinctively,  the  moral  elements  in  the  Christian  system 
and  in  the  experience  of  its  believers.  One  would  suppose,  in 
reading  this  work,  that  the  proper  place  for  a  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  in  a  treatise  on  the  morbid  affections  of  body  and 
mind. 

Benan  presents  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the  so-called 
Communism  of  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  vol- 
untary sacrifice  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  converts  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  sense  of  broUierhood    that    prevailed 
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among  them.  It  is  a  powerful  teetimonj  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
commnnity  had  come  into  being.  Bat  Benan  fails  to  bring 
out,  or,  at  least,  to  give  dae  prominence  to  several  important 
circumstances.  The  surrender  of  property  was  in  no  sense 
compulsory  (Acts  v,  4).  It  was  a  spontaneous  love-ofi!^* 
ing  on  the  part  of  believers.  They  gave  or  withheld  their  pos- 
sessions, and  if  they  took  the  latter  course,  they  were  without 
blame.  And  this  surrender  of  property  into  the  common  stock, 
even  if  it  was  general  at  the  outset,  did  not  continue.  We 
find  that  Mary  (Acts  xii,  12)  dwelt  in  her  own  house.  There 
was  nothing  like  a  division  or  equal  distribution  of  property, 
according  to  a  communistic  theory.  But  in  consideration  of 
the  great  number  of  poor  Christians  who  needed  aid,  and  in  the 
glow  of  their  first  espousal  of  the  Gospel,  the  disciples  gen* 
earlly  gave  in  their  property  for  charitable  uses.  Their  action 
was  no  law  to  the  Church,  but  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  move- 
ment deserves  to  be  copied. 

Benan  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  portrayal  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  with  special 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity  at  that  time.  He 
thinks  it  no  marvel  that  the  new  religion  made  so  rapid  pro- 
gress and  achieved  so  complete  a  triumph.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  a  political,  prepara- 
tion for  the  Gospel,  in  ancient  society.  The  success  of  Christianity 
was  not  wrought  by  magic.  The  absorption  of  so  many  peoples 
into  one  empire,  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
that  had  parted  nation  from  nation.  There  was  a  dawning 
sense  of  a  kinship  embracing  mankind.  The  politics  of  Julias 
CsBsar  helped  to  bring  in  a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  the 
room  of  Eloman  exclnsiveness.  Along  with  the  influence  of 
philosophy  in  undermining  the  popular  faith  in  the  mythologi- 
cal religions,  was  joined  the  impression  produced  by  the  evi- 
dent failure  of  local  deities  to  protect  the  tribes  and  kingdoms 
which  had  trusted  in  them.  But  philosophy  failed  to  fill  the 
void  which  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  created.  Philoso- 
phy could  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  which  it  helped  to  kindle 
The  bond  that  could  draw  men  into  one  community,  fuse  them 
in  a  brotherhood,  was  wanting.  Hence  the  preparation  for  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  ancient  world  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
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negative.  There  was,  indeed,  a  more  or  less  vivid  conscious- 
nesB  of  a  want,  bat  the  existing  systems  afforded  no  means  of 
supplying  it.  The  Gospel  in  its  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  its  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  common  Head  and  Kedeemer, 
was  able  to  organize  a  community  in  which  there  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  all  being  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  dream  of  Stoicism  would  forever  have  con- 
tinued a  dream,  the  foundations  of  the  universal  State  would 
never  have  been  found,  had  not  Christ  come  to  establish  the 
divine  kingdom  on  earth.  Every  view  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  that  fails  to  take  these  considerations  into  account, 
misses  the  real  clue  to  what  it  seeks  to  explain.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  Gibbon  undertook,  in  his  famous  15th  and 
16th  chapters,  to  set  forth  the  proximate  causes  of  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  his  list  of  causes  is 
analyzed,  one  sees  that  it  comprises  certain  articles  of  belief, 
qualities  of  character  and  institutions,  which  are  themselves 
due  to  Christianity.  They  are  a  part  of  the  legitimate  and 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Gospel.  The  solution  comes  to  this, 
that  Christianity  owes  its  success  to  itself.  Every  similar  at- 
tempt to  cast  into  the  shade  the  original  and  unique  character 
of  this  religion,  in  which  lay  the  secret  of  its  power,  must  have 
a  like  result.  Food  is  adapted  to  still  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but 
hunger  cannot  create  food. 

Much  that  Benan  says  of  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  re- 
lation to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  Eoman  government  is  well 
said,  and  is  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  Whether,  and 
how  far,  the  ancient  heathen  nations  were  tolerant,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  long  discussed.  This  point  is  settled,  that  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  a  toleration  founded  on 
this  feeling,  were  unknown  to  the  statesmen  of  antiquity. 
Each  nation  had  its  gods,  and  might  worship  them  without  mo- 
lestation. Under  polytheism  the  Pantheon  is  capacious  enough 
to  admit  any  number  of  divinities.  But  there  were  two  great 
restrictions  upon  liberty  of  worship.  A  man  might  not  for- 
sake the  worship  of  his  nation,  or  bring  in  strange  gods.  A 
religion,  generally  speaking,  was  safe  as  long  as  it  refrained 
from  being  aggressive.  The  Jewish  religion,  a  pure  mono- 
theism, was  necessarily  exclusive ;  and  for  this  reason  was  gen- 
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erally  odious  to  the  Bomane.  ChriBtianity  was  of  necessity 
both  aggressive  and  exdnsive.  It  soaght  to  supplant  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  and  was,  therefore,  certain  to  be  treated  as 
an  enemy.  Benan  has  spoken  of  the  strong  tendency  to  the 
establishment  of  sodalities,  and  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the 
imperial  government.  The  laws  against  illicit  assemblies 
might,  at  any  time,  be  enforced  against  Christians.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  essential  fact  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  this  we  do  not  observe  that  Benan  brings  out  with 
proper  distinctness.  As  long  as  the  Christians  were  so  few  or 
obscure  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  they  were  under 
the  shield  which  the  Boman  law  threw  over  a  national  religion, 
—over  religiones  licitm.  But  when  Christianity  was  seen  to 
be  a  distinct  religion,  to  which  the  Jews  were  even  hostile,  it 
had  no  legal  protection.  It  was  proved  that  Christians  could 
never  be  permanently  safe  from  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
magistrates,  until  their  religion  was  enrolled  among  the  re- 
ligiones lioiUB^  as  a  recognized,  lawful  form  of  worship.  A 
series  of  bloody  persecutions  lay  between  the  infant  church  and 
this  goal  of  security. 

In  the  present  volume,  Benan  follows  the  Apostolic  History 
from  the  year  83  to  the  year  45.  The  missionary  labors  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  are  reserved  for  a  subsequent  work. 
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Article  VH.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND  R£LIGI0TJ8. 

EcoE  Homo.*— "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  We  have,  in  , 
this  popular  volume,  one  more  attempt  to  answer  this  old  but 
ever  fresh  and  momentous  question.  It  is  a  work  characterized 
by  no  special  learning  in  theology,  and  by  a  careful  avoidance  of 
the  technical  phraseology  of  theological  science.  No  original  con- 
ceptions of  Christian  doctrine  are  presented  on  its  pages.  As  a 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is  ex- 
tremely defective.  Yet  it  is  a  book  of  singular  power  and  attrac- 
tiveness, written  in  a  style  of  classical  purity  and  remarkable  fascina- 
tion, and  abounding  in  original  and  beautifxil  suggestions.  It  is 
more  inspiring  than  instructive,  less  solid  than  it  is  awakening 
and  stimulating.  Whatever  influence  it  exerts  will  be  exerted 
soon,  for  it  is  not  one  of  those  works  which  are  destined  to  live 
and  to  mould  theological  opinion.  The  principal  office  of  Christ, 
as  far  as  this  volume  defines  his  work  in  the  world,  is  said  to  be 
his  legislative  office.  The  elements  of  this  peculiar  office  are  set 
forth  with  rare  eloquence,  and  frequently  with  profound  truth. 
But  the  giving  of  an  exalted  and  apparently  exlusive  place  to  this 
particular  function  of  the  Saviour  is  a  part  of  the  Socinian  scheme, 
and  is  in  conflict  with  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 
Such  a  view  was  advocated  by  Locke,  and  has  been  often  repro- 
duced, and  as  often  confuted,  by  theological  writers  since  his  time. 
The  exegesis  of  this  anonymous  writer  is  apt  to  be  faulty,  and,  in 
some  cases,  is  despicably  so, — as  in  his  interpretation  of  the  title 
"  Lamb  of  God,"  and  his  treatment  of  the  passage  relating  to  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  truly  valuable  parts  of  ''  Ecce 
Homo  "  is  the  discussion  of  the  difference  between  the  method  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and  that  of  human  philosophy, — the  work- 
ing force  of  the  former  being  placed  in  personal  influence  as  con- 
trasted with  the  operation  of  abstract  truth  upon  the  understand- 

*  JSece  Soma,  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesoa  Ohrist  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.  1866.  16mo.  pp.  866.  New  Haven:  Jadd  A  Clark.  Price 
11.60. 
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ing.  The  digtinotion  is  jastly  taken  and  impressively  supported. 
The  remarks  upon  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  conquers  evO 
propensities  by  the  expulsive  power  of  new  and  higher  feelings 
are,  also,  profound. 

The  chief  defect  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  the  humanitarian  view  of 
the  es8ence  of  the  Oospel,  which  it  presents,  together  with  the 
ignoring  of  the  Saviour's  higher,  Divine  nature.  The  "enthuri- 
asm  of  humanity"  is  a  not  very  felicitous  synonym  of  warm- 
hearted philanthropy ;  and  this  is  declared  to  be  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  This  statement  is,  in 
our  judgment,  fatally  erroneous.  Piety,  in  the  Saviour's  eye,  is  not 
less  es8enti:il  than  philanthropy.  Love  to  God  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  To  bring  men  to  the  Father,  to  re-connect 
the  soul  of  man  with  God,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  reconciliar 
tion  between  earth  and  heaven,  is  the  great  work  of  Christ.  The 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  producing  philanthropic  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion lies  chiefly  in  the  distinctively  religious  elements  that  belong 
to  it.  This  fact  is  attested  by  history.  Our  author  has  almost 
ignored  the  foremost  and  grandest  feature  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
— that,  in  truth,  which  makes  it  a  religion — that  feature  which  is 
the  very  storehouse  and  hiding-place  of  its  power.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  likewise  resolved  away  into  a  figurative  designation  of 
the  new  enthusiasm  which  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles 
after  the  departure  of  their  Master. 

Had  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  explicitly  recognised  the 
truths  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit,  he  would 
only  have  ennobled  his  own  representations  of  the  Saviour  and 
His  work.  The  possession,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  of  extraordinary 
powers — powers  far  transcending  those  of  other  men — accompanied 
by  a  renunciation  of  their  use,  and  a  humble,  submissive  spirit  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  constituted,  says  our  author,  his  preSmin^it 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples.  But  this  peculiar  quality 
of  Christ  begins  further  back ;  and  it  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold, 
when  the  truth  is  recognized  that,  being  "  in  the  form  of  God,'*  he 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant."  An  explicit  ackowledgment 
of  the  Incarnation  would  have  required  a  view  of  the  excellence  of 
Jesus,  which  is  not  dissimilar  in  kind  from  that  presented  so 
forcibly  by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  but  lies,  \£  we  may  so 
say,  on  the  same  line.  So,  if  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  had  been 
regarded  as  a  great  fact,  and  as  a  part  of  the  augmented  personal 
agency  and  influence  of  Christ  in  consequence  of  his  glorification 
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and  ascension  to  the  heavenly  life,  the  author  would  not  have  con- 
tradicted, but  would  only  have  earned  oat,  his  own  conception  of 
the  source  of  the  Saviour's  power  over  men.  "  Ecce  Homo "  is  ^ 
one  of  those  works  which  might  be  very  much  praised,  or  very 
much  censured,  and  yet  no  injustice  be  done.  Our  judgment  is 
that  the  striking  merits  that  undeniably  belong  to  it,  and  which 
strongly  impress  the  cultivated  and  candid  reader,  have  led  to  a 
higher  estimate  of  its  excellence  and  importance  than  is  deserved. 

Fairbairn  on  Prophecy.* — ^Dr.  Fairbaim  is  already  known  to 
the  Amencan  public  as  a  writer  on  Biblical  subjects,  and  his  for- 
mer works  have  been  favorably  received.  The  present  volume, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  second  and  revised  Edinburgh  edition, 
contains  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  of  prophecy,  both 
as  to  its  general  principles  and  as  to  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  question  of  pastor  future  fulfillments  of  the  prophetic 
writings.  The  author  rejects  altogether  the  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions, which  would  determine  events  with  the  utmost  minuteness 
as  answering  to  the  Old  Testament  passages,  or  would  assign  the 
day  or  year  of  great  future  crises.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  recognizes  fully  the  supernatural  and  divine  influence  inspiring 
the  writers,  and  presses  the  evidence  for  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  which  is  drawn  from  the  accomplishment  in  the 
world's  history  of  the  early  predictions.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  author's  works,  which  have  been  already  published  in 
this  country,  will  need  no  assurance  that  be  is  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  man,  and  that  this  treatise,  like  the  others,  is  well  worthy 
of  their  perusal. 

Langb's  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical  Comhrntary. 
— Vol.  II.  Mark  and  LuKR.f — ^In  the  New  Englander  for  Jan- 

*  Prophecy  viewed  in  re^peet  to  iU  DiMtindive  Nature,  Special  Function,  and 
Proper  Interpretation.  By  Patbiok  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow ;  Author  of  "  Typology  of  Scripture/*  •'  Esekiel  aad 
the  Book  of  his  Prophecy," etc.  New  York:  Carlton  A  Porter.  1S60.  Sto. 
pp.  524. 

f  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical, 
icith  special  reference  to  Minister*  and  Students,  By  Jobm  Pitsr  Lamob,  P.  D.,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  eminent  European  Dirinet.  Translated  from  the 
German,  and  edited  with  additiona,  original  and  seleoted,  by  Phiup  ScBAvr,  D. 
X>.,  in  connection  with  American  DiyiDea  of  various  evangeltoal  denominationB. 
Vol  II.  of  the  New  Testament;  containing  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  and  the 
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uary,  1865,  we  noticed,  at  some  length,  the  firet  volameoftfais 
work,  containing  t  he  author's  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. After  an  interval  of  nearly  eighteen  months,  the  second 
Tolame  has  been  issned  from  the  press.  It  includes  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Lake — the  Edinburgh  translation 
of  the  former  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Shedd,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  the  latter  having  been  tranr 
lated  anew,  in  part  by  Dr.  Schaff,  but  mostly  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Starbuck.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  already  said  in  respect  to  the  earlier  volume^  for 
the  general  plan,  style,  and  character  of  the  commentary  is  the 
same  throughout  all  the  Gospels.  It  supplies  a  want  which  has 
been  widely  felt  by  ministers  in  our  country,  and  we  are  sure  the 
new  volume  will  meet  as  ready  a  sale  among  them  as  the  one 
which  they  have  already  examined  and  have  found  so  usefixl.  If 
the  distinguished  author  had  extended  the  critical  and  exegedcal 
part  of  the  work,  and  had  compressed  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  as 
well  as  the  homiletical  and  practical  parts  within  somewhat  nar- 
rower limits,  we  think  he  would  have  rendered  a  greater  service 
to  Biblical  learning.  But  perhaps  those,  a  large  part  of  whose  use 
of  a  commentary  is  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  suggestions  of 
thought  for  public  discourse,  will  not  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
us  in  the  expression  of  this  view.  Without  desiring  to  call  any 
very  special  attention  to  this  fault — if,  indeed,  the  general  voice 
would  pronounce  it  to  be  such — we  cheerfuly  commend  the  vol- 
ume to  our  readers,  and  we  assure  them  that  the  price,  though 
higher  than  we  could  wish  it  was,  is  not  greater  than  the  value  of 
what  the  volume  contains  would  justify. 

Whedon's  Gommbntaby  on  Litkb  and  John.* — ^The  design  of 
this  volume — ^the  second  in  the  series  of  Dr.  Whedon's  commentaries 
— is  to  supply  a  place  for  his  own  denomination,  which  is  filled  in 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  by  the  well-known 
and  much-used  commentaries  of  Albert  Barnes.  It  seems  to  be 
prepared  with  much  care,  and  exhibits  the  result  of  scholarly  in- 
vestigation to  a  greater  degree  than  its  unpretending   character 

Go«p«l  aooordlng  ti>  Luke.    New  York:  Charles  Soribner  k  Go.    New  Haren: 
Jadd  A  White.    Price  |5.  1866.  8yo.  pp.  686. 

*  OommerUary  on  the  Oo8pel$  ;  Intended  for  Popular  Use.  By  Rev.  D.  D. 
Wrbdon,  D.  D. — ^Loke  and  Joha — ^New  York :  Carlton  and  Porter.  1866.  ISmo. 
pp.422. 
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would  lead  one  to  anticipate.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it 
will  be  used,  to  any  considerable  extent,  outside  of  the  circle  for 
which  it  was  especially  designed,  and  yet  Sabbath  School  teachers 
and  others,  who  desire  brief  and  concise  annotations  on  the  Gos- 
pels to  aid  them  in  their  studies  and  instructions,  will  find  much 
in  this  work  that  will  be  useful  to  them. 

The  Pebson  op  Chbist.* — This  little  volumn  has  already  been 
published  in  part  at  least  by  the  American  Tract  Society  and  in 
its  chief  peculiarities  is  not  unknown  to  the  public.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  which  the  evangelical  history 
and  the  history  of  the  church  furnish  when  taken  in  their  connec- 
tion. The  argument  is  finished  by  a  series  of  replies  to  all  sorts  of 
objections — and  particularly  to  the  counter  theories  of  Strauss  and 
Renan.  To  this  is  appended  a  collection  of  the  testimonies  of  un- 
believers, beginning  with  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife,  and  ending 
with  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  The  work  is  learned,  yet  perfectly 
simple.  It  is  sober  and  plain,  yet  not  uninteresting.  It  is  serious 
and  correct  without  cant  or  sermonizing.  It  is  fitted  to  be 
eminently  useful,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
and  others  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  vague  but  preten- 
tious infidelity  of  the  times.  « 

The  Shadow  op  CHRiSTiANiXY.f — ^The  author  of  this  little  vol- 
uumc  is  a  strong  and  sound  thinker,  and  a  bold  writer.  In  these 
few  unpretending  papers,  written  originally  for  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  during  the  crisis  of  our  late  war,  there  is  more  solid 
Christian  statesmanship  and  profound  political  philosophy  than  are 
embodied  in  many  an  elaborate  treatise,  or  specious  statepaper. 
His  views  of  the  Christian  Church  are  thoroughly  spiritual.  His 
views  of  the  simplicity  of  its  organization  and  the  autonomy  of  its 
government  are  derived  from  the  model  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. His  theory  of  the  relation  which  the  Church  holds  to  the 
State  recognizes  the  essential  independence  of  each  upon  the  other, 

*  Tht  PernoH  of  Christ :  The  Miracle  of  History — ^with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and 
Renan,  and  a  collection  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers.  By  Philip  Scraff,  D.  D- 
KewTork:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1806.  ISmo  pp.  876.  New  Haven:  Jndd 
A  White. 

f  77^  Shadow  0/  Christianity;  or  the  Genesis  of  the  Christian  State.  A 
Treatise  for  the  Times.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Apocalastasis."  New  York: 
Hurd  A  Houghton.    24roo.    pp.  167. 
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in  respect  to  aathority  and  support,  and  the  practical  dependence 
of  the  State  upon  the  Church  for  all  that  makes  the  State  healthful 
or  valuable.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  title,  ^  The  Shadow 
of  Christianity.'*  The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  chap- 
ters :— The  Church,  The  Commonwealth,  The  Pagan  State,  The 
Christian  State,  The  American  Republic.  A  copy  of  this  book 
would  be  a  not  unsuitable  present  to  every  legislator  in  oar  land. 
Were  its  principles  carefully  pondered,  and  thoroughly  accepted, 
it  would  make  our  politicians  more  intelligent  as  well  as  more 
honest. 

Goulbubn's  "  Idle  Wobd."  * — There  is  an  unfortunate  appro- 
priateness in  the  title  of  this  little  booL  It  will  ordinarily  be 
quoted  as  we  have  here  given  it,  and  in  that  form  expresses  an 
opinion  which  we  fear  will  be  generally  entertained  as  to  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  author's  books,  which  have  be«i 
republished  in  this  country,  have  been  a  descending  series.  The 
"Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion,"  we  still  value  as  highly  as  at 
first.  The  "Idle  Word"  seems  to  have  less  of  valuable  and 
original  thought  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 

"  Method,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  carrying  a  show  of  total  and 
perfect  knowledge,  has  a  tendency  to  generate  acquiescence.*' 
Our  author,  who  quotes  Yrom  that  work  of  Bacon  in  which  these 
words  occur,  seems  to  have  taken  these  "  pregnant  words  "  for  a 
commendation  of  method.  He  has  fallen  into  the  error  which 
they  condemn.  Another  and  more  serious  &ult  is  the  uae  of 
analogy  as  if  it  were  always  argument.  The  whole  third  chapter 
(and  the  note  to  chapter  YIII)  is  full  of  analogies,  distorted  and 
pressed  beyond  their  points  of  contact.  It  contains,  too,  a  most 
absurd  argument  for  the  Trinity — God  is  Love ;  but  love  implies 
more  than  one  person :  hence  there  is  more  than  one  person  in 
God.  We  should  be  much  happier,  and  Christianity  would 
be  much  stronger,  if  two  things  could  be  done  away, — 
pulpit  logic,  with  which  this  book  overflows,  and  Christian  illiber- 
ality.  The  tirade  against  modern  liberality  (pp.  60-62,  Am.  ed.) 
is  a  good  (and  bad)  example  of  the  latter,  the  only  one  we  notice 
in  the  book. 

There  is  much  else  in  it  to  condemn,  but  also  much  to  praise. 

*  The  Idle  Word:  Short  religious  essay s  upon  the  gift  of  Speech  and  its  em- 
ployment in  conversatioD.  By  Edward  Mktbiok  QouLBcaK,  D,  D.  New  York: 
D.  Appletou  andCa    New  Haven  :  H.  0.  Peck.  1866.  Price  f  1.26. 
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The  sermon  at  the  end  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  it ;  admirabl}' 
direct,  practical,  and,  for  once,  lo£fioaI.  We  recommend  also 
chapters  vi.,  vii.,  ir^  andx. 

Ingham  on  Baptism.* — This  large  octavo  volume  attempts  to 
give  a  presentation  of  the  argument  on  the  Baptist  side  ot  this 
great  subject.  The  author,  who  is  a  pastor  of  a  church  in  Tod- 
morden  in  England,  was  moved  to  undertake  the  work  by  seeing 
two  volumes  bearing  upon  the  other  side  of  the  controversy, 
which  had  been  recently  published — one  of  them  by  a  prominent 
Methodist  gentleman,  and  the  other  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England.  He  was,  therefore,  led  to 
take  the  position  of  an  advocate  and  to  contend  against  oppo- 
nents in  a  greater  degree  than  might  naturally  have  been  the  case, 
if  he  had  proposed  to  himself  only  a  general  tratise  on  Baptism. 
The  main  part  of  the  volume,  indeed, — some  four  hundred  pages, 
— is  taken  up  with  the  answering  of  objections  of  all  sorts ;  and  the 
continual  repetition  of  remarks  concerning  "  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice," etc,  shows  that  the  adversaries  are  never  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten. The  author  himself  admits  that  a  handbook  so  controver- 
sial as  this  is  very  undesirable,  but  believes  it  to  be  necessary,  so 
long  as  the  present  mode  of  defense  is  continued  upon  the  other 
side.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  book  would  have  been  more 
valuable,  if  it  had  been  less  of  this  character.  But  the  reader  who 
has  the  patience  to  go  through,  or  the  skill  judiciously  to  pass  over, 
those  passages  or  pages  which  deal  with  the  two  writers  above  re- 
ferred to,  or  with  others  of  the  same  party,  will  hardly  fail  to  feel 
that  the  author  has  set  forth,  with  much  fullness,  the  views  of  his 
own  church,  and  has  been  quite  exhaustive  in  searching  out  all  the 
points  of  objection.  Those  who  desire  to  have  at  hand  the  Baptist 
argument  may  find  it  for  their  interest  to  look  into  this  book  with 
a  view  to  purchasing  it. 

Baker^s  SERMONc.f — Wc  havc  read  the  memoir  in  thisc^^olume 
with  intense  but  mournful  interest.  Our  interest  was  in  part  ex- 
cited by  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  religious  history  of  the 

*  A  Handbook  on  Chriilian  Baptiim,  By  B.  Ingham.  London :  Simpkin, 
Haraball  A  Oo.     1865.  8vo.  pp.  624. 

f  Sermoru  of  the  Rfv.  li'afmi  A,  Baker,  Prieflt  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul, 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life.  By  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit.  New  York:  Lawrence  E&- 
hoe.     1866.  12ma  pp.604. 
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author,  and  of  his  strange  wanderings  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  We  seem  to  read  upon  every  page  and  in  almost  every 
sentence  an  explanation  if  not  a  vindication  of  the  reasons  which 
led  him  step  by  step  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  the  ruler  of  his  heart  and  conscience,  and  the  dognuis  of  the 
Romish  Church  as  decisive  of  his  personal  faith.  In  recording  the 
struggles  of  Father  Baker,  Father  Hewit  has  transcribed  the  re- 
collections of  his  own.  In  stating  at  length  the  arguments  which 
decided  Father  Baker  with  much  hesitation  and  after  long  delays 
to  enter  the  Romish  communion,  he  but  recapitulates  the  reaaons 
which  once  moved  himself  to  a  similar  decision.  In  dwelling  upon 
the  sacrifices  and  sorrows  which  this  decision  involved,  and  the 
fancied  peace  and  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  followed,  he  gives 
us  the  story  of  his  own  trials,  and,  as  he  fimcies  it,  of  his  own  ex- 
ceeding joy,  at]finding  repose  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  *^  the  churdL" 

There  is  also  inwrought  into  this  biography  an  argument  very 
skillfully  adapted  to  affect  powerfully  many  Protestants,  whose 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministry  are  like  those 
which  were  entertained  by  Fathers  Baker  and  Hewit  before  they 
exchanged  the  name  of  Protestant  for  that  of  Romanist  It  is  very 
obvious  that  this  memoir  was  not  designed  so  much  to  commem- 
orate Father  Baker  as  it  was  to  present  satisfactory  reasons  why 
all  Anglo-Catholics  should  become  Roman  Catholics.  These  rea- 
sons derive  all  their  power  to  convince  from  the  assumption  that 
the  true  church  can  only  be  one,  as  it  is  united  in  a  single  organi- 
zation under  officers  who  derive  their  authority  from  the  Apostles 
in  a  direct  line  of  succession,  and  that  their  authority  alone  gives 
efficiency  to  the  sacraments  and  other  ministrations  of  grace  and 
salvation. 

At  the  time  when  we  were  reading  this  memoir,  we  happened  to 
open  a  "  Hobart*s  Companion  for  the  Altar,"  a  book  which  was 
formerly  esteemed  high  authority  among  many  Episcopalians  in 
this  country.  In  the  preface,  the  Bishop  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  In  th^  following  pages,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  view 
two  principles  which  he  deems  most  important  and  fundamentaL 
These  priciples  are :  That  we  are  saved  from  the  guilt  and  do- 
minion of  sin  by  the'divine  merits  and  grace  of  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer ;  and  that  the  merits  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer  are  ap- 
plied to  the  soul  of  the  believer,  in  the  devout  and  humble  partid. 
pation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  administered  by  a  priest- 
hood who  derive  their  authority  by   regular  transmission   from 
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Christ  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Chnroh,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
power  in  it.'*  It  is  to  those  who  accept  these  principles  that  the 
argnment  of  Father  Hewit  addresses  itself.  They  only  can  be  af- 
fected by  it.  To  them  the  qnestion  is  a  very  serious  one,  where  can 
I  find  "  the  priesthood  that  derives  its  authority  by  regular  trans- 
mission from  the  church?"  Which  is  the  church, "  by  the  partici- 
pation of  whose  ordinances,  the  merits  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer 
are  applied  to  the  soul."  Is  it  the  Anglican  body  that  was  broken 
off  from  Rome  by  the  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth,  whose  bond  of  union  in  this 
country  is  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  house  was  violently  rent 
in  twain  at  the  fancy  of  those  "  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  who 
resided  in  the  Confederate  States  ?  or  is  it  the  one  body  that  is 
held  together  by  the  headship  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
outward  and  continuous  unity  of  which  is  no  matter  of  doubt 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ?  To  persons  to  whom  these  are 
serious  questions,  the  argument  of  Father  Hewit  is  a  serious  argu- 
ment, but  to  none  others.  To  those  who  reject  this  conception  of 
the  church,  and  the  sacraments,  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  authority,  and  of  saving  virtue,  it  has  no  force  whatever.  To 
the  man  who  interprets  the  words  of  Christ  aright,  "  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," 
its  reiterations  are  as  powerless  as  *'  the  blowing  of  smoke  through 
a  gun-barrel." 

We  are  told  on  the  title  page  and  in  the  memoir  that  Father 
Baker  is  "  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul."  This  is  a  so- 
ciety chiefly  devoted  to  missionary  work.  It  holds  missions  of  sev- 
eral days  in  continuance  in  all  the  large  towns,  in  which  there  are 
meetings,  early  and  late,  for  confession,  for  communion,  for  medita- 
tion, and  for  preaching.  To  these  missions  the  "  young  fathers," 
who  have  founded  this  society,  devote  themselves  with  laborious 
and  praiseworthy  zeal.  In  the  sermons  which  they  prepare  and 
preach,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  in  this  volume  and  in 
the  several  series  previrusly  published,  from  which  these  are  taken, 
there  is  used  great  plainness  of  speech  and  unflinching  fidelity  in 
reproof.  Many  of  the  truths  and  claims  of  the  gospel  are  urged 
with  admirable  point  and  force.  In  form  and  in  much  of  their  mat- 
ter, these  are  model  sermons.  The  zeal,  and  patience,  and  fidelity, 
and  missionary  enterprise  of  the  members  of  this  society,  are  all 
worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Apostle  whose  name  it  bears.  But  the 
gospel  which  they  preach,  in  its  principal  features,  is  anything  but 

VOL.  XXV.  38 
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the  gospel  according  to  PauL  Christ  is  not  in  it  the  object  of  su- 
preme affection  and  trast.  Were  the  Holy  Apostle  to  visit  the 
earth  and  to  read  these  sermons  and  this  memoir,  one  would  think 
that  the  first  thing  which  he  would  do,  would  be  to  send  this  "  con- 
gregation "  an  epistle  not  unlike  that  which  he  once  sent  to  **  the 
churches  of  Galatia,"  beginning  as  did  that :  *^  I  marvel  you  are 
so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christi 
into  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another.''  As  he  should  read 
Father  Hewit's  discourses  about  lovely  altars  and  places  of  devo- 
tion, decorated  with  flowers,  furnished  with  all  the  accessories  of 
stately  and  sensuous  worship,  and  mark  how  much  he  makes  of 
these  and  how  little  of  Christ  Himself,  the  spiritual  Head,  he  would 
break  forth  with  the  indignant  inquiry :  "  O  foolish  Paulists,  who 
hath  bewitched  you,  that  you  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before 
whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  cradfied 
among  you  ?"  "  Are  ye  so  foolish,  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are 
ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?"  "  Ye  observe  days  and  months, 
and  times  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed 
upon  you  labor  in  vain." 

Jehovah-Jibeh.'*' — It  has,  for  several  years,  been  a  serious  ques- 
tion with  us,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  a  ntund  so 
constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  positively  interested  in 
books  or  discourses,  unless  they  have  in  them  something  that  is 
positively  interesting.  There  are  so  many  things  s^d  and  written 
in  the  world,  which  are  all  so  very  true  and  very  good  and  even 
very  religious,  that  it  seems  as  if^it  would  be  highly  proper  and 
fitting  to  be  awakened  or  edified  by  them.  A  great  many  persons, 
who  are  engaged  in  saying  and  writing  them,  appear  to  be  greatly 
impressed — indeed,  they  oflen  declare,  in  so  many  words,  that 
they  are  so — and  then,  too,  a  great  many  other  persons,  who  are 
listeners  or  readers,  are  much  affected  and  are  ready  to  make  them 
the  daily  food  by  which  they  sustain  their  mental  or  spiritual  life. 
A  good  brother,  for  example,  rises  in  some  assembly,  and  tells  us  a 
story,  which  has  rested  upon  his  mind,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
ever  since  he  was  himself  an  actor  in  it  in  his  boyhood — and  be  is, 
in  all  probability,  seventy-five  years  of  age  now ;  another  gathers 
up  his  thoughts  of  past  years,  which  he  has  several  times,  perhaps, 
presented  to  his  own  friends  or  congregation,  and,  with  a  confi- 

*  Jehovah' Jireh ;  a  Treatise  on  Providenee.  By  Williaic  S.  PLtmEE,  D.D. 
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denoe  that  he  is  going  to  strengthen  many  soals,  and  a  prayer  that 
his  confidence  may  not  be  disappointed,  he  publishes  a  book  on 
some  great  subject  of  this  world  or  the  fiiture.  Part  of  the  assem- 
bly are  in  tears,  or  leave  the  place  of  meeting  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  really  qaickened  in  the  way  of  a  better  life ;  multitudes 
of  the  larger  audience,  tq  whom  the  author  speaks,  read  and  re-read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  and  even  think  what  a  blessing 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  them  in  the  very  fact  that  such  an  author 
has  been  moved  to  write  such  a  book.  It  would  be  highly  grati- 
fying if  we  could  only  find  in  ourselves  the  capacity  of  being 
similarly  affected.  We  have,  sometimes,  tried  to  run  back  through 
our  past  experience,  and  thus  to  see  if  we  could  recall  any  time, 
when  such  a  story  as  the  one  we  have  heard,  in  the  case  supposed, 
would  have  really  excited  us.  But,  after  patient  searching — 
though'we  confess  ourselves  unable,  indeed,  to  recollect  with  dis- 
tinctness anything  back  of  the  age  of  six  years — we  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  inability  is  something  which  apper- 
tains to  our  own  mind,  and  to  give  over  the  hope  that  it  will  ever 
be  otherwise.  Is  it  not  a  misfortune  ?  And  yet  one's  own  mental 
constitution  is  a  thing  one  cannot  change,  and,  if  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune, we  must  bear  with  it  as  best  we  can.  It  is  better  even  thus 
than  it  might  be.  We  can  well  remember  the  time  when  we 
feared  that  it  was  not  a  mental  misfortune  but  a  moral  fault.  Of 
late,  however,  we  are  happy  in  the  escape  from  this  fear,  for  it  is 
really  astonishing  to  us  to  find  how  many  persons,  of  undoubted 
Christian  character  and  of  mature  and  even  advancing  age,  there 
are  about  us,  who  wish  the  Missionary  Herald  itself— that  well- 
known  and  long-honored  journal  which  brings  us  all  the  tidings 
that  we  receive  from  the  field  of  foreign  mission  service — might 
sometimes  give  us  the  more  juicy  and  less  solemn  parts  of  the  let- 
ters that  are  continually  coming  homeward,  and  thus  might  add  a 
new  interest  to  its  valuable  pages.  And  we  are  sure  there  are 
many  minds  which  regard  the  distinctively  religious  parts  of  certain 
magazines  as  less  interesting,  because  less  stimulating,  than  they 
might  be.  It  is  comforting  to  know  by  such  examples,  and  exam- 
ples, too,  of  people  whom  we  had  always  believed  to  be  entirely  un- 
conscious of  such  thoughts  or  feelings,  that  the  thing  which  has 
troubled  us  is  not  a  certain  evidence  of  a  want  of  piety.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  mind,  and,  per- 
haps, we  are  disqualified  thereby  from  judging  what  will  please  or 
benefit  the  world  in  general. 
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We  have  been  led  to  give  expression  to  these  thoughts  by  ft 
perusal  of  the  book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this 
notice.  The  venerable  author  has,  as  we  presume,  collected  the 
thoughts  of  several  of  his  past  sermons  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  has  put  them  together  in  a  single  volume,  making 
a  treatise  on  this  grand  and  all-important  theme.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  hundreds  of  persons,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  may 
fall,  will  be  edified  by  reading  it,  and  will  feel  that  the  author  has 
said  everything  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject.  We  think  it 
quite  probable  that  many  Christian  souls  will  be  grateful  for  the 
comforting,  and  evangelical,  and  orthodox  views  which  he  has 
presented  before  them.  We  are  not  sure  but  some  may  be  quick- 
ened in  mind  even,  and  inspired  with  new  thought,  as  they  follow 
him  through  his  eighteen  chapters.  But  we  must  confess  tiiat 
to  ufl  the  book  seems  to  be  thoroughly  common-place,  and  one 
which  might,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  not  have  been  written.  The 
Providence  of  God  is  one  of  the  grandest  themes  of  human  medi- 
tation ;  it  is  one  which  presses  itself  upon  the  thought  of  every 
serious  mind,  more  and  more,  as  years  pass  on ;  it  is  one  the  con- 
templation of  which  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  t€  every  believing 
and  reverent  soul.  It  is  a  subject,  moreover,  which  takes  hold 
upon  the  richest  part  of  the  inmost  life  and  experience  of  every  in- 
dividual among  us.  The  providential  dealing  of  God  with  every 
one,  so  marvelous  in  its  wisdom  and  goodness,  must  be,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  every  one's  own  mind  ( if  he  will  open  his  thoughts  to 
consider  it),  a  stronger  and  more  irresistible  proof  of  God's  being 
and  of  His  ceaseless  love,  than  any  which  can  be  brought  from  the 
world  without  him.  We  stand  to-day,  ourselves,  and  look  back 
over  the  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  that  are  past,  and  the  won- 
derful guidance  by  which  God  has  led  us  forward ;  the  strange 
orderings  of  life ;  the  strange  interpositions,  coming  so  often  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  manner ; 
the  hidden  workings  in  the  distant  past,  the  minglings,  and  inter- 
twiningB,  and  overrulings  through  all  the  way,  and  the  beautiful 
unfolding  of  all  at  the  end ;  these  things  fill  the  soul  as  much  with 
richness  of  thought,  as  they  do  with  fullness  of  thanksgiving. 
And  our  whole  life  seems,  thus,  to  become  pervaded  and  filled  with 
the  presence  and  the  thoughts  of  God.  When,  therefore,  we  take 
up  a  book  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  which  gives  us  only  common* 
places,  w^hich  tells  us  nothing  that  was  not  the  accepted,  ordinary, 
fundamental,  as  well  as  most  general  truth  before  our  own  mind 
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twenty  years  ago,  and  which  must,  one  would  think,  have  been,  in 
the  same  way,  before  every  reflective  mind,  we  feel  that  the  author, 
— having  passed,  as  he  has,  through  life's  experience  to  its  latest 
period, — might  have  presented  us  with  something  richer  and 
fresher,  and  more,  in  its  impressiveness,  like  the  Providence  of 
which  it  speaks ;  or  that,  if  he  had  nothing  of  this  character  to  give 
us,  he  might  almost  as  well  have  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself 

But  then  we  think  of  the  question  with  which  we  began,  and  it 
presents  itself  in  a  new  form  before  us.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  our  own 
fault,  and  not  Dr.  Plumer's  ?  Is  not  the  misfortune  of  the  case, 
not  that  he  wrote  and  published  his  book,  but  that  it  fell  to  our 
lot  to  notice  it  ?  Perhaps  the  author  will,  when  he  prepares  a  new 
edition,  devote  a  page  or  two  to  this  new  illustration  of  the  strange- 
ness with  which  events  are  ordered  in  this  world ;  though  we 
think  he  will,  more  probably,  if  these  words  fall  under  his  eye, 
find  in  them  a  new  example  of  the  false  notions  of  New  England. 

We  have  made  no  quotations  from  the  volume,  for  we  have  scarce- 
ly known  where  to  begin,  and  have  had  no  wish  or  space  to  make  a 
critical  examination  of  the  book.  We  have  no  desire  to  hinder 
any  one  from  reading  it.  So  far  from  this,  we  cheerfully  commend 
it  to  all  those  whose  minds  are  not  like  our  own, — and  they  are  a 
pretty  large  number  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  We  beg  per- 
mission, however,  to  call  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  fact,  that,  in 
his  remarks  on  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  nations,  the 
author  does  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  striking  history  of  the 
past  few  years,  but  confines  himself  to  other  times,  and  mainly  to 
the  remote  past.  It  would  have  been  very  natural — so  it  appears 
to  us — especially  as  he  urges  the  American  people  to  consider  and 
"beware,"  to  have  called  their  thought  to  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  God  has  made  sin  punish  itself  within  this  land,  after  so 
long  a  period  of  misrule  and  oppression.  But  we  suppose  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  like  the  good  minister,  who  edified  his  congregation 
greatly  by  being  "  very  severe  upon  the  Jews ;  "  and,  if  we  are 
not  in  error,  the  author,  during  these  late  years,  has  reserved  his 
severity  chiefly  for  those  historic  oflenders. 

Our  notice  has  passed  already  the  limits  which  we  had  assigned 
to  it,  but  as  we  have  said  so  much  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
finding  fault  either  with  the  author  or  with  our  own  mind,  we  de- 
sire, ere  we  close,  to  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
author — and  the  hearty  assent  of  oar  own  mind,  also,  to  his  view 
— fof  a  remark  which  we  met  in  the  last  book  of  his  that  it  was 
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our  privilege  to  see,  viz.:  that  while  there  is  a  divinely-imposed 
obligation  apon  children  to  obey  their  parents,  there  is  none  what- 
ever to  obey  their  aunts,  and  uncles,  and  grandmothers,  and  every 
other  older  person  who  may  chance  to  live  in  the  same  hoase  with 
their  parents.  The  ''  permissive  "  providence  by  which  children  are 
often,  or  we  may  say  always,  subjected  to  commands  and  endless 
lecturings  from  the  people  of  the  next  preceding  generation,  who 
either  have  no  business  at  all  to  interfere  with  them,  or  to  whom 
no  "  directive  providence  "  has  given  rightful  authority  over  them, 
would  be  an  interesting  additional  chapter  in  this  volume,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  furnish  for  it  a  few  '^  impressive  stories  "  from 
our  own  experience. 

Views  op  Pbopheoy.* — ^This  duodecimo  volume  of  ninety-four 
pages,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  preface,  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  phort  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  limited  audi- 
ence, some  of  whom  have  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  them  in  a 
permanent  form.  It  has  reference  to  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and, 
though  the  author  makes  no  claim  to  superior  learning,  or  to  have 
said  in  his  book  any  tiling  which  has  not  been  better  said  by  others, 
he  yet  puts  it  forth  with  the  hope,  that  it  may  induce  the  Chris- 
tians of  thiR  country  to  study  these  prophecies  more  carefiilly, 
and  to  correct  what  he  believes  to  be  their  wrong  views.  He  be- 
gins by  describing  briefly  the  peculiar  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  then  declares  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  that  portion  of  this  remark- 
able people,  who  are  now  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Protes- 
tant countries,  is  the  virtual  denial  of  the  prophecies  in  regard  to 
them  by  Protestants, — that  is,  the  denial  that  Christ  is  to  appear 
personally  and  reign  over  them,  and  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  refer  to  these  subjects,  as  having 
reference  only  to  the  general  extension  of  religion  throughout  the 
world.  The  change  from  the  literal  to  the  spiritual  interpretation 
is  the  one  thing  which  destroys  the  power  ot  the  Christian  to  in- 
fluence and  persuade  the  unconverted  Jew.  Having  thus  set  forth 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  great  mistake  of  our  churches  and 
preachers  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  tries  to  defend  the  literal 
method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  citing  examples  from  the  Old 

*  *  Vi€u>%  of  Prophecy  concerning  the  Jevfe,  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  MUUnniecm. 
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TeBtament,  and  applies  the  same  to  the  prophetio  declarations  in 
respect  to  Christ's  coming  in  the  New  Testament.  The  subject  as 
thas  developed  occapies  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  volume ;  the 
three  remaining  ones  discuss  the  evidence  from  Scripture  that  the 
earth  will  never  be  destroyed,  but  will  be  the  future  residence  of 
the  saints,  and  then  consider  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  reign,  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  Ac,  Ac. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  topics  upon 
which  the  author  treats,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken 
up  and  examined,  and,  in  our  sketch,  we  have  followed  in  large 
measure  his  own  language.  The  book  is  one  of  so  few  pages, 
that  any  one  could  read  it  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  is  so  small  that 
any  one,  even  of  most  limited  means,  could  easily  purchase  it.  In 
regard  to  the  matter  of  advising  our  readers  either  to  purchase 
and  read  it,  or  to  agree  with  the  views  which  it  presents ; — we 
hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  say  anything  against  such  a  course,  for  the 
author  doses  his  preface  with  the  significant  words,  **  To  such  of 
our  clergy  as  violently  oppose  these  ancient  and  venerable  doc- 
trines, I  commend  the  words  of  the  sage  Gamaliel,  '  If  this  coun- 
sel or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight 
against  God ; ' " — while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  anything  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  for  we  may  point 
to  our  example,  which  is  surely  better  than  words,  and  may,  with 
satisfaction,  declare  that  we  have  read  the  book  ourselves.  We 
can  only  leave  our  readers,  therefore,  to  do,  in  this  matter,  what 
will,  doubtless,  both  here  and  everywhere  else,  be  most  agreeable 
to  themselves, — namely,  to  do  just  what  they  please. 

We  feel  impelled,  however,  before  parting  company  with  the 
worthy  layman,  who  has  written  this  volume,  to  add,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  success  with  which  he  has  advocated  his  own  par- 
ticular opinions  respecting  the  coming  millennium,  we  think  he  fully 
establishes  the  view  that  the  millennium  has  not  begun  already,  in 
the  following  brief  paragraph : 

''  I  once  examined  a  learned  and  voluminous  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  author  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  mil- 
lennium commenced  a  long  time  since,  and  is  now  in  full  career. 
Although  this  strange  fancy  has  been  held  by  various  writers,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  waste 
argument  upon  it  in  America.  If  the  devil  has  been  chained 
throughout  the  last  four  years,  during  the  flagrant  sins  of  the 
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camp  and  the  march,  the  bloody  carnage  of  battles  and  sieges,  the 
murderous  massacres  of  the  border  guerillas,  and  the  cruel  tortures 
of  Belle  Isle  and  Andersonville,  what  can  he  do  worse  when 
*  loosed  for  a  season  ? ' " 

And  the  array  of  statistics,  which  he  brings  forward,  as  showing 
that  the  world  is  now  gradually  moving  on  toward  a  coming 
spiritual  millennium, — the  150,000  habitual  gin  drinkers,  d^^,  Ac 
in  London,  and  the  four  or  five-fold  greater  proportionate  increase 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  of  late  years,  as  compared 
with  other  denominations, — does  not  appear  very  hopeful.  Still 
the  world  does  seem  to  us,  on  the  whole,  to  grow  better,  and  the 
worthy  statistical  Christian  brother,  whom  we  recently  met,  who— 
on  the  ground  that  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  do  not 
convert,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  and  a  half  heathen  annually, 
while  the  annual  increase  of  heathen  by  birth,  according  to  his 
calculations,  is  six  millions, — concluded  that  the  good  cause  would 
run  behindhand  steadily  and  dreadfully,  until  the  Missionary  Socie- 
ties should  send  out  four  million  missionaries  in  a  year,  and,  even 
then,  would  make  no  advance,  but  would  only  provide  for  the 
yearly  increase,  leaving  the  old  mass  of  the  heathen  still  uncon- 
verted and  unmoved,  did  seem  to  us, — though  we  are  always 
greatly  appalled  by  statistics, — ^to  take  a  somewhat  unnecessarily 
discouraging  and  gloomy  view. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCISirnFIC. 

Rush's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Intellect  * — ^Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  known  the  author  through  his  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Voice  **  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  this  book 
much  that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  dare  not  say  that  they 
will  be  entirely  disappointed,  but  we  are  quite  confident  that  this 
treatise  will  never  take  the  relative  place  in  pRychology,  or  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  which  his  work  on  the  human  voice  has 
gained  for  itself.  The  author  very  quietly  announces  that  he 
allowed  fifty  years  in  which  the  world  might  discover  the  merits 

*  Bri$f  OuUinB  of  an  Analyrii  of  the  Suman  IntelUet;  intending  to  rectify  the 
scholastic  and  vulgar  pervereiona  of  the  natoral  purpose  and  method  of  thinking ;  by 
rejecting  altogether  the  theoretic  confusion,  the  unmeaning  arrangement,  mod  in- 
definite nomenclature  of  the  metaphysicians.  In  two  Tolumea.  By  Jamss  Rush, 
M.  D.,  author  of  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice."  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  dc  Co.  1665.  Svo.  pp.  450—480.  New  Haven:  Judd  ^  White. 
Price  17.60. 
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of  the  earlier  work,  and  is  quite  content  to  wait  three  hundred, 
for  the  proper  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
later.  This  proposition  is  a  hetter  illustration  of  the  author's 
patience  than  it  is  of  his  modesty.  But  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
him  upon  such  a  matter,  which  is  comparatively  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  only  important  inquiry  for  us  to  agitate  is,  what  are 
the  real  excellencies  of  this  work  which  the  world  is  likely  to  dis- 
cover and  acknowledge  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  ? 

One  need  not  go  beyond  the  title  page  to  learn  that  meta- 
physicians are  the  objects  of  the  author's  most  contemptuous  de- 
testation, and  that  he  aims  to  displace  both  them  and  their  works 
by  better  methods  of  inquiry  than  those  which  they  adopt,  and  by 
more  satisfactory  results.  But  who  in  his  view  is  a  metaphysician, 
we  are  prompted  to  ask  ?  We  find,  in  answer,  every  one  who  does 
not  believe  that  the  mind  is  physical  in  its  essence,  and  that  its 
phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  agencies  and  laws  that 
are  physical.  This  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  not  a  little 
startling.  Lest  we  should  be  accused  of  overstating  or  of  misap- 
prehending his  meaning,  we  cite  his  own  words.  "  The  following 
method  of  investigating  the  mind,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  its  few  and  simple  functions,  is  conducted  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  altogether  a  physical  action  of  the  senses  and  the 
brain."  As  we  look  further,  ^'  the  human  mind  is  an  effect  of  the 
organization  of  the  senses  and  the  brain.  This  mental  function  is 
governed  by  laws  similar  to  those  of  other  physical  phenomena." 
As  we  proceed,  the  author  proposes  to  substitute  cerebral  for  men- 
tal action.  These  cerebral  actions  ^re  five-fold— viz.,  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal.  The  first,  the  primary,  are,  of 
course,  physical  impressions  in  the  way  of  vibration,  or  otherwise 
upon  the  nervous  tissue.  The  memorial  by  which  the  original  impres- 
sion is  revived  or  recalled  does  not  so  readily  suggest  its  ex- 
planation— by  the  author's  general  theory.  We  look  carefully  in 
his  book  to  find  what  he  will  say.  He  thus  defines  them :  *'  Memorial 
perceptions  are  the  images  and  types  of  objects  and  actions  on  the 
brain  once  respectively  before  the  eye,  and  on  the  other  senses,  but 
now  removed ;  or  more  briefly,  they  are  perceptions  without  the 
presence  of  their  external  causative  objects.  They  are  fainter  than 
the  primary,  but  the  images  derived  from  sight  have  still  their 
outline,  foim,  color,  and  motion.  There  is  the  like  faintness,  in  the 
types,  however  these  may  exist  or  act  on  the  brain.    From  an  an- 
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aiogy  thai  cannot  be  controverted^  we  infer ;  the  memorial  perc^ 
tions  are  excited  upon  some  delicate  but  unobvious  organization 
of  the  brain  ;  and  hamng  regarded  the  primary  as  physical  June- 
tionSf  we  must  further  infer  with  strong  probability^  from  the 
homogeneous  structure  of  the  sensuous  nerve?  and  the  brain,  and 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  images  and  tj^pes  with  their  ex- 
ternal things,  excepting  a  fainter  degree  of  the  memorial,  that  un- 
til the  contrary  is  proved^  the  memorial  are  equaUy  a  material 
procesSy^^  <fec.  We  have  quoted  these  extraordinary  sentences  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  theory  of  the  author  in  his  own  language,  and  we 
have  given  in  italics  those  portions  which  exhibit  the  ground  or 
reason  on  which,  or  the  steps  of  inference  by  which  he  reaches  his 
results.  There  is  certainly  nothing  novel  in  all  this.  The  only 
thing  extraordinary  is  that  the  author  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  this  has  been  urged  in  utterances  thousands  of  years 
ago.  He  need  not  have  given  the  world  three  hundred  years  to 
think  and  receive  propositions  like  these.  It  has  already  been 
thinking  of  them  for  three  thousand  years,  and  has,  thus  &r,  at 
least,  not  accepted  them  as  true.  Even  '^  Mr.  Robert  Blakey's 
learned  analysis  of  all  the  noted  metaphysical  writers  on  the  mind, 
from  the  earliest  times,"  might  have  ^mished  some  hints  that  the 
theory  has  been  suggested  before. 

There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  which  we  will  concede  is 
novel  and  entirely  original  with  the  author ;  and  that  is,  that  it 
may  be  reserved  for  the  future  discoverer  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  microscopes,  all  the  processes  of  cerebral  activity,  so  that 
it  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  eyesight  that  every  so-called  mental 
process  is  but  some  action  of  brain  tissue.  Upon  this  point  we 
agree  with  the  author :  "we  leave  itj  therefore,  to  future  discoverers 
of  an  enlarged  and  piercing  method  of  vision,  and  to  the  observ- 
ing, experimenting,  and  reflecting  physiologist,  not  to  dodge  among 
cerebral  fibres  and  cells,  after  an  invisible  and  trackless  spirit; 
but  to  trace  and  describe  the  physical  forms,  motions,  successions, 
and  combinations  of  images  and  types  in  the  working-place  of  the 
brain  ;  thus  spreading  over  the  mind  a  descriptive  panorama  of  its 
material  self." 

We  would  guard  against  one  conclusion  which  might  be  hastily 
drawn  from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  this  book,  and 
the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  its  pages.  That  concluMon 
is  that  the  book  is  dull  and  spiritless,  as  books  of  gross  materialism 
usually  are.    It  is  anything  but  dull.    It  is  sparkling  with  spirit 
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and  ebnllient  with  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  page  on  which 
the  author  does  not  overflow  with  the  most  refreshing  denuncia- 
tions  of  metaphysicians,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  his  caastic 
attacks — with  them  are  freely  associated  demagogues,  bank 
directors,  railway  managers,  and  a  large  class  of  nuisances  of 
that  sort.  The  spirit  of  many  of  these  portraitures  is  quite  enliven- 
ing. The  cerebral  action  of  the  author  must  at  times  have  been 
very  violent,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  microscopic  observer  it 
might  have  excited  serious  apprehension  for  the  integrity  of  the 
tissues  themselves. 

Mind  in  Natube.* — This  beautifully  printed  and  finely  illus- 
trated volume  will  be  valued  by  scientific  men  for  the  records 
which  it  furnishes  and  gathers  up  of  the  results  of  the  original  ob- 
servations and  experiments  of  the  author;  for  the  new  contri- 
butions which  it  offers  to  the  theory  of  classifications  in  zoology ; 
and  for  the  exquisite  drawings  which  it  contains  after  microscopic 
observations.  To  the  general  and  special  student  alike  it  furnishes 
material  for  speculation  and  controversy  by  the  facts  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  very  wide  ap- 
plication of  them  in  the  way  of  inference  in  respect  to  the  origin- 
ation of  new  animal  species  at  the  great  epochs  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  facts  adduced  are  of  two  classes ;  those  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  life  may  be  developed,  or  recomposed  after  the  ap- 
parent destruction  of  all  germs  of  animated  existence  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat ;  and  those,  again,  which  the  author  claims  indi- 
cate or  prove  that  in  the  decomposition  of  masses  of  animated 
fibre,  fragments  of  living  beings  are  given  off,  which  are  but  the  germs 
of  beings  waiting  to  be  developed  or  assimilated  into  other  living 
beings  by  favoring  circumstances.  From  these  alleged  facts  the 
author  concludes  that  spontaneous  generation  is  possible,  but  the 
admission  of  its  possibility  in  no  sense  militates  against  the  theory 
of  a  personal  Creator,  but  is  equally  consistent  with  positive 
Theism. 

We  admit  the  general  principle  of  the  author,  that,  provided 
the  facts  are  made  out,  and  all  the  inferences  which  he  could  derive 

*  Mind  in  Nature ;  or  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  mode  of  development  of 
animals.  By  Hiitrt  Jambs  Clark,  A.  K,  B.  S.,  Adjnnot  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
Bavard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  With  over  two  hundred  illustrations. 
New  York:  D.  Appletoa  A  Co.  1S65.  Sto.  pp.  822.  Nsw  Haven:  H.  a 
Feck.    Prico  $8.00. 
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from  them  in  respect  to  the  general  economy  of  nature,  and  of  the 
working  of  secondary  causes  in  nature,  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  assume  intelligence  as  the  originator  and  sustainer  of  nature  it- 
selC  We  insist,  with  him,  that  no  matter  into  how  many  links  the 
chain  of  secondary  causes  is  broken,  the  chain  itself  must  be  at- 
tached to  Jupiter's  chair.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  iso- 
lated facts  on  which  he  relies  are  made  good.  Nor  if  they  were, 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  ground  the  wide-reaching  analogies  into 
which  he  could  expand  them. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  regret 
to  observe  not  a  few  infelicities  of  diction,  as  well  as,  occasionally, 
a  defective  and  almost  confused  method  on  the  part  of  the  author 
in  appreciating  and  stating  his  own  argument. 

Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological.  By  Jakss  Majbtin^ 
BAU.* — This  is  a  very  valuable  and  timely  volume.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  Articles  published  originally  in  the  National  Review,  to 
which  are  added  an  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Manches- 
ter New  College,  London,  in  1865.  The  topics  of  these  papers  are  as 
follows :  Comte's  Life  and  Philosophy,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Nature 
and  God,  Science,  Nescience  and  Faith,  Mansel's  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,  Cerebral  Psychology,  Revelation,  what 
it  is  not  and  what  it  is.  Personal  Influences  on  our  present 
Theology,  Newman — Coleridge — Carlyle,  Theology  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Progressive  Knowledge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  topics  that  the  writer  discusses 
nearly  all  of  the  most  important  directions  and  schools  of  specu- 
lation, which  at  present  occupy  and  agitate  the  thinking  people 
of  England.  The  point  of  view  from  which  he  surveys  and 
criticises  them,  is  that  of  a  spiritual  and  intuitional  philosophy, 
as  oppoj^ed  to  the  empirical  and  sensuous  positions  of  Comte,  Mill, 
and  Bain,  and  that  of  a  positive  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  as 
opposed  to  the  limiting  and  nescient  doctrines  of  HamiltoD, 
Mansel,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  His  exposition  of  his  own  views 
and  of  those  of  the  authors  whom  he  criticises  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  vivacity,  while  his  style  often  rises  into  great  bril- 
liancy and  eloquence.  We  do  not  hold  the  same  views  with  Mr. 
Martineau    in  respect  to  the  nature  or  the  matter  of  Revela- 

*  E»9ay9,  Philosophical  and  Theological.  By  Jambs  Martimbau.  Bostm: 
William  V.  Spencer,  1866. 
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tion,  but  we  agree  with  him  most  cordially  in  the  most  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  this  volume.  The  clearness,  brilliancy,  and 
eloquence  of  the  Essays  invest  it  with  the  highest  interest,  while 
the  importance  of  the  positions  which  he  takes  against  the  super- 
ficial and  negative  views  which  he  opposes,  justify  us  in  saying 
that  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  speculative  questions  of  the 
day  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  seasonable  volumes  which 
have  been  published  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

M'Cosh's  Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy.* — ^Dr.  M'Cosh 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  prompt  of  all  English  writers 
upon  metaphysical  topics.  No  sooner  does  any  new  doctrine  or  a 
writer  with  a  new  theory  or  system  appear  upon  the  speculative 
arena  than  Dr.  M'Cosh  takes  some  public  notice  of  both  doctrine 
and  writer.  He  has  criticised  Hamilton  and  some  points  of  his 
philosophy  with  great  freedom  and  frequency.  Mill,  Comte,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  have  all  of  them  received  each  in,  his  turn  ample 
attention  from  our  author's  critical  pen,  in  the  many  papers  and  vol- 
umes  which  have  been  produced  by  his  productive  and  ready 
mind.  He  is  most  sensitive  to  feel  and  ready  to  estimate  the  re- 
lation of  every  theory  or  writer  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Ethics 
and  Christian  Theology.  It  is  as  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view  that  all  these  subjects  have  their  chief  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  In  this  as  in  many  other  respects  he  has  the 
most  imperative  claims  upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  speculative  studies.  Whatever  comes  from  his 
pen  gives  evidence  also  of  critical  acumen  and  industrious  re- 
search. 

The  work  before  us  was  occasioned  by  the  very  able  and  impos- 
ing review  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  which  was  noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  New 
Englander.  Dr.  M'Cosh,  though  by  no  means  an  uncritical  ad- 
herent or  devotee  of  Hamilton's  system,  is  a  still  more  decided  re- 
jector of  the  most  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  Mill  holds 
as  against  Hamilton.  Hence  he  styles  his  critical  estimate  of  Mill 
also  a  defense  of  fundamental  truth.  In  conducting  it  he  does 
not  follow  the  precise  order  of  topics  chosen  by  Mill  but  proposes 

Mn  Examinaticn  of  Mr,  J,  8,  MilVt  Philosopky;  b«ing  a  Defense  of  Funda- 
mental Truth.  By  Jamks  M*Gosh,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphisics, 
Queen's  College,  Bel&st ;  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  1866. 
8ro.  pp.  484.    Kew  Haven  :  Judd  A  White.    Price  |8. 
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and  carries  oat  an  independent  discussion  of  the  principal  points 
in  discussion,  after  an  order  and  method  of  his  own.  This  re- 
lieves the  work  from  any  too  close  relation  to  Mill's  critique,  and 
exalts  it  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of  an  independent  philo- 
sophical treatise. 

It  is  charaterized  by  the  same  features  which  are  observable  in 
all  of  the  writings  of  the  author,  the  same  excellencies  and  defects. 
Dr.  M*Co8h  is  always  clear,  candid,  and  well  informed — ^he  is  often 
acute  and  original.  He  is  sometimes  defective  in  precision  of 
thought  and  statement  and  in  closeness  and  vigor  of  logical  con- 
nection. But  he  always  adds  something  to  the  results  of  previous 
discussions,  and  hence  his  works  are  indispensable  to  the  theo- 
logical and  speculative  student.  We  hope  that  he  will  find  in  the 
interest  which  his  works  and  his  person  awaken  among  us  occa- 
sion for  gratifying  reflection — and  an  encouragement  to  labor 
with  renewed  assiduity  for  the  large  and  interested  circle  of  read- 
ers which  his  writings  have  made  for  themselves  among  us,  as 
well  as  for  his  admirers  in  the  mother  country. 

Herbert  Spencbr'b  Prixcipleb  of  Biology.* — ^This  is  another 
volume  in  the  series  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophical  works.  It 
is  of  course  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  great  doctrine  of 
evolution  which  is  the  foundation  principle  of  his  whole  system. 
The  assumption  of  this  doctrine,  as  explanatory  of  all  development 
and  every  new  form  of  being,  as  well  as  the  application  of  it  to  ac- 
count for  every  new  phenomenon,  must  greatly  diminish  the  philo- 
sophical value  of  every  treatise,  by  this  author,  however,  abundant 
are  the  facts  which  he  has  at  command,  or  however  appositely  and 
readily  they  may  be  cited  for  his  purposes.  This  volume  is  especi- 
ally valuable  for  the  complete  command  which  it  shows  the  author 
to  possess  over  the  singular  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  exhibited 
in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  life,  and  for  the  fairness  of  his 
mind  upon  every  point  except  such  as  are  involved  in  his  funda- 
mental philosophy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  whole 
series,  and  will  be  highly  esteemed  even  by  those  who  reject  the 
author's  philosophical  and  theological  theories. 

*  The  PrineipU9  9f  Biology.  By  Hbrbskt  Spbtckb.  Vol  I.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  St  €k>.  186A.  12ina  pp.  476.  New  Hayen :  H.  O.  Peek.  Price 
$1.60. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Froude's  History  of  ExGLAin).* — Froude  exemplifies  that 
prevailing  taste  and  method  in  historical  writing,  which  may  be 
termed  realistic.  The  aim  is  to  reproduce  and  represent  a  bygone 
state  of  things  just  as  it  was,  after  the  intervening  medium  of 
modem  prejudices  and  opinions,  and  traditional  judgments,  has 
been  dispelled.  Starting  with  a  strong  degree  of  historical  scepti- 
cism, the  writers  of  this  school  profess  to  explore  anew  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  evidence  on  which  current  beliefs  respecting 
the  past  claim  our  credence,  and  to  rectify,  and  even,  in  many 
cases,  to  reverse  these  beliefs.  The  admiring  reader  of  former  his- 
torians is  disenchanted  on  seeing  the  characters,  to  whom  he  has 
paid  homage,  divested  of  the  halo  which  they  have  long  been  per- 
mitted to  wear.  On  the  contrary,  personages  who  have  been 
compelled  to  stand,  for  generations,  in  the  pillory — objects  of 
general  indignation— are  delivered  from  their  disgrace,  and  recom- 
mended to  our  esteem.  It  is  evident  thit  Froude  is  constantly 
actuated  by  the  feeling  that  historical  truth  is  hard  to  be  reached, 
and  that  it  is  always  difScult,  and  not  always  possible,  to  clear 
away  the  mist  which  gathers  over  the  men  and  transactions  of  a 
former  era.  Hence,  while  seeming  to  have  firm  judgments  and, 
occasionally,  bold  and  dogmatic  judgments,  he  still  not  unfre- 
quently  seems  to  write  on  both  sides.  His  strong  opinions  are 
qualified  by  equally  strong  concessions.  His  tone  appears  to  im- 
ply a  lively  sense,  on  his  part,  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  hasty 
conclusions,  and  conclusions  that  lack  the  support  of  positive  evi- 
dence. 

Froude  writes  under  the  influence  of  a  prior,  well-defined  con- 
viction or  theory  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  great  controversy 
in  England  in  the  first  age  of  th^  Reformation.  He  is  a  champion 
of  the  Tudor  policy,  of  the  via  media  by  which  Henry  VIH. 
sought  to  establish  the  religious  independence  of  England  without 
adopting  the  peculiar  doctrines  that  gave  life  to  the  Protestant 
movement  in  other  countries.  Froude  has  no  special  sympathy, 
he  manifests  an  indifference  and,  occasionally,  a  repugnance,  for 
the  distinctive  creed  of  the  zealous  Protestant  leaders  during  the 

*  BUlory  of  England ;  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth. 
By  Jamks  Amthont  Froudk,  SI  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Kxeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.  12mo.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  <fE  Co. 
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reigns  which  he  commemorates.  Detesting  the  Papacy  as  a 
foreign  power,  claiming  the  allegiance  of  England,  and  having  no 
sympathy  with  Roman  Catholic  abases,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  he  is,  nevertheless,  hardly  less  hostile  to  that  which  he 
calls  "  enthusiasm"  and  "fanaticism,"  but  which  Protestants 
generally  judge  to  be  a  warm  and  enlightened  and  courageous 
love  of  the  truth,  than  was  Hume.  His  peculiar  position,  aa  an 
advocate  of  the  Tudor,  Anglican  Reformation,  against  both  Papist 
and  Puritan,  gives  him  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  promoters  of 
that  peculiar  type  of  rebellion  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
especially  in  favor  of  Henry  VHI.  His  work  is  a  defense  of  the 
public  policy  and  personal  character  of  this  monarch.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  in  regard  to  certain  transactions  the  conduct  of 
Henry  is  placed  in  a  more  favorable  light.  The  impeachment  of 
the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  sustained  by  a  formidable  array 
of  proofs,  which  go  far  towards  establishing  a  verdict  against  this 
much  pitied  Queen.  At  the  same  time  time,  we  do  not  think  that 
Froude  succeeds  in  his  attempted  vindication  of  Henry  with  ref- 
erence to  the  charges  commonly  alleged  against  him.  He  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  have  been  of  a  tyrannical  temper,  and  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  two  of  the  instances  in  regard  to  which  our  author  sets 
himself  against  the  common  judgment,  by  which  Henry  is  deeply 
condemned.  The  first  is  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  ge- 
nius and  piety  of  More  had  made  his  name  illustrious  throughout 
Europe.  A  loyal  subjects  of  the  King,  but  unable  to  approve  of  the 
measures  connected  with  the  divorce,  he  had  chosen  to  retire  be- 
times from  public  office  to  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Under 
the  inquisitorial  statute  requiring  that  every  individual  who  may 
be  called  upon,  shall  declare  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catharine  was  void,  this  old  man  is  summoned  from  his  home  and 
arraigned  before  the  Council.  He  is  willing  to  declare  that  the 
children  of  Anne  are  legal  heirs  to  the  throne,  for  Parliament  has 
so  declared,  and  Parliament,  in  his  opinion,  is  authorized  to  regu- 
late the  succession ;  but  he  cannot,  in  conscience,  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  the  illegality  of  the  former  marriage.  For  this  opinion, 
which  he  shared  with  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  is 
cast  into  prison.  Once  more  he  is  summoned  to  give  his  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy  in  religion,  and,  as  a  fiuth- 
ful  Catholic  must,  he  refuses.  For  this  his  gray  head  is  laid  on  the 
block.    It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  both  the  statutes  were  in- 
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iquitous,  and  that,  whatever  character  belongs  to  them,  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  old  statesman  was  a  needless  and  gratuitous  act 
of  cruelty.  Yet  Henry  did  this  deed  without  scruple  and  with- 
out compunction.  And  Froude  gives  no  sign  of  disapproving  his 
conduct  in  this  transaction  which,  when  it  occurred,  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  Europe.  The  other  instance  illustrative  of 
Froude's  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Henry  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Cromwell.  The  character  and  public  conduct  of  this  minister  are 
praised  by  the  historian  up  to  the  very  point  where  he  becomes 
the  object  of  partisan  hatred  and  accusation.  His  wisdom,  his 
courage,  his  fidelity,  are  constantly  exhibited  in  the  animated  re- 
cord of  his  career.  Yet  his  bloody  execution  is  described  without 
a  murmur  of  condemnation.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  inevitable  and  right.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  foul  act  of  ingratitude 
and  cruelty,  which  a  heart  less  hard  than  that  of  this  blood-thirsty 
monarch  could  never  have  consented  to  perpetrate. 

These  remarks  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  defects  of  this  readable 
and  instructive  historical  work.  The  style  is  excellent ;  the  re- 
searches appear  to  be  thorough,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
will  take  rank  among  our  English  classics. 

Brownson  on  the  Ambbican  Rkpublic* — ^This  work  presents 
the  final  views  of  its  author  upon  politics.  He  is  a  veteran  in 
speculation.  For  a  long  period  he  has  been  at  work  in  thinking, 
and  writing  on  themes  of  the  highest  moment.  He  now  feels  him- 
self to  be  fast  anchored  as  regards  religious  questions ;  and  on 
questions  relating  to  government,  he  declares  that  the  present  vol- 
ume will  be  his  last,  and  renounces  everything  in  kis  previous 
writings  which  is  incompatible  with  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  work  of 
marked  ability.  It  is  incomparably  superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
climatic  and  atmospheric  philosophy  propounded  in  Draper's  pro- 
duction on  the  same  subject,  which  was  reviewed  in  our  Jan.  num. 
ber.  Being  Protestants,  we  dissent  from  some  of  the  propositions 
of  Dr.  Brownson's  book,  especially  from  his  remarks  on  the  pros- 
pective religion  of  America.  But  we  are  glad  that  he  has  written, 
and  heartily  wish  that  more  works  of  this  kind  might  be  produced, 
in  which  the  philosophy  of  government,  and  the  character  of  our 
government  in  particular,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  dispas- 

*  Th€  American  Rep%ihlie  ;  iU  Cfmttitutum,  Tendenciei,  and  DsaHny.  By  0.  A. 
BB0WW805, LL.  D.  New  York:  P.  CShea,  104  Bleecker  street  1866.  8vo. 
New  Haven :  Jadd  A  White.    Prioe  $8. 
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able  for  the  ase  they  make  of  their  power  to  both  God  and  the 
people.''  This  theory  is  pronoanced  to  be  essentially  sound,  but  is 
defective  in  not  explaining  how  authority  comes  from  God  to  the 
people.  The  eighth  theory  is  the  one  which  Dr.  Brownson  adopts, 
and  it  is  stated  as  follows:  **The  right  of  government  to  govern, 
or  political  authority,  is  derived  by  the  collective  people  or  society, 
from  God  through  the  law  of  nature.  Supposing  a  political  people 
or  nation,  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  commanity  by  the  natural 
law,  or  the  law  by  which  God  governs  the  whole  moral  creation."^ 
The  nation  to  which  sovereignty  thus  belongs,  is  providentially  con- 
stituted. The  State — as  distinguished  from  the  government — is 
not  of  human  make,  but  arises  in  the  providential  order.  It  is 
not  the  people,  considered  as  a  collection  of  individuals,  but  the 
people  "  fixed  to  the  soil" — ^the  territorial  people,  who  make  up  the 
respublioa.  Dr.  Brownson  is  careful  to  distinguish  his  doctrine 
from  that  of  '*  individual  democracy,"  and  from  the  doctrine  of 
^'socialistic  democracy."  These  two  theories  are  cherished  by 
European  liberals,  whom  this  volume  unsparingly  condemns.  It  is 
a  defect  of  the  present  work,  as  we  think,  that  it  fails  to  define 
sufficiently  the  characteristics  of  that  "  people,"  in  wbom  sover- 
eignty is  supposed  to  be  vested.  And  the  doctrine  of  abolitionists 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  European  socialisnL  There  may  be 
a  humauitarian  democracy  which  respects  both  natural  rights  and 
political  guarantees. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Brownson's  work  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  American  system  of  government.  He  maintains 
truly  that  the  States  comprising  the  Union  were  never  disunited 
or  isolated  political  communities.  He  contends,  therefore,  that 
they  were  never  severally  possessed  of  sovereignty ;  that  sover- 
eignty belongs  to  them  as  united  States.  On  this  subject  be  de- 
parts from  the  principles  of  Madison  and  Webster,  whose  reasoning 
he  considers  to  be  vitiated,  in  a  degree,  by  the  social-compact 
theory  of  government.  In  framing  the  Constitution,  Dr.  Brown- 
son claims,  the  several  States  did  not  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty,  creating  a  new  sovereign  distinct  from  themselves. 
No  State  could  thus  surrender  sovereignty,  for  it  could  not  give 
away  what  it  did  not  possess.  Sovereignty,  before  and  after  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution,  vests  in  the  State  as  united.  He  even 
considers  this  theory  essential,  if  we  would  make  secession  invalid. 
Here  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  reasoning  is  fallacious.  He 
affirms  that  a  State  could  not  part  with  its  sovereignty  except  to 
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final  cause,  and  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  moral  law,  fonnding  moral 
rights  and  duties,    "  The  authority  is  not  the  authority  of  nature, 
but  of  Him  who  holds  nature  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand."    The 
fifth  theory  is  that  of  *^  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  obe- 
dience."   This  was  the  doctrine  patronized  by  the  Anglican  divines 
under  the  Stuarts.    It  is  the  doctrine  that  the  right  of  government 
is  derived  immediately  and  expressly  from  God,  so  that  power 
cannot  lawfully  be  wrested  from  those  who  are  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  it    This  theory  rests  on  a  false  assumption,  and  is  unfavor- 
able to  liberty.    The  sixth  theory  derives  the  civil  authority  from 
God,  but  through  the  spiritual  authority.    We  came  to  this  chap- 
ter with  a  sharpened  curiosity,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know  what 
Dr.  Brownson,  who  still  loves  liberty,  would  say  of  a  dogma  which 
was  set  forth  by  the  great  Popes  with  vehement  emphasis.    He 
says :  '*  Many  theologians  and  canonists  in  the  Middle  Ages  so 
held,  and  a  few  perhaps  hold  so  still.    The  bulls  and  briefs  of  sev- 
eral popes,  as  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII.,  have  the  appearance  of  favoring  it."    This 
phrase,  we  must  say,  puts  the  &ct  very  mildly.    After  ail  that  the 
Pontiffs,  who  are  referred  to,  declared  about  the  giving  of  the  two 
swords — the  temporal  and  spiritual — to  Peter,  and  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  secular  power  to  the  spiritual  as  parallel  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  moon  to  the  sun,  a  much  stronger  phrase  would  have 
better  represented  the  truth.    But  what  does  Dr.  Brownson  think 
of  the  theory  ?     "  This  theory,"  he  says,  "  has  never  been  a  dogma 
of  the  Church,  nor,  to  any  great  extent,  except  for  a  brief  period, 
maintained  by  theologians  and  canonists."    From  which  we  infer 
that  Dr.  Brownson  does  not  accept  it.    The  historical  statements 
by  which  this  remark  are  surrounded  need  much  revision.    '*  The 
Pope  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  on  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors," says  our  author.    This  the  Popes  are  anxious  to  make 
the  world  believe,  but  they  have  never  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
*'  The  suzerainty  of  the  Holy  See "  over  different  countries,  of 
which  Dr.  Brownson  speaks,  was  in  most  cases  a  usurpation  and  a 
false  pretension.    Such  claims  excited  indignation  and  resistance 
in  the  day  when  they  were  put  forward,  and,  generally  speaking, 
admit  of  no  historical  vindication.    The  seventh  theory  is  that  of 
Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bellarmin,  Suarez,  and  other  theolo- 
gians, namely,  that  princes  derive  their  power  from  God  through 
the  people,  *'  or  that  the  people,  though  not  the  source,  are  the 
mediun\  of  all  political  authority,  and  therefore  rulers  are  account- 
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Christian  theolog^y.  He  was  no  Aquinas  nor  Bellarmine,  still  less, 
was  he  formed  by  natnre,  by  culture,  or  by  grace,  to  be  eminent 
for  saintly  devotion  or  for  ecstatic  rapture.  He  was  no  Thomas 
A.  Kempis,  nor  Saint  Bernard,  nor  was  he  inspired  with  a  feryeot 
care  for  men,  like  the  founders  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders. 
But  he  was  a  great  Ecclesiastical  Prelate,  made  ffreat  by  his  emi- 
nent adaptation  to  the  class  of  people  that  belonged  to  the  Romish 
church  in  the  dioceses  which  he  ruled,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
trial  and  couflict  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  His  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  great  ability  and  eminent  success.  He  was 
confronted  with  antagonists  of  great  skill  and  intellectual  power, 
who  represented  a  powerful  public  sentiment.  The  political  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  continually  beset,  he  contrived  to  turn 
to  the  service  of  his  cause,  and  he  came  at  last  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  politician  of  no  mean  resources  and  no  contemptible  influence. 
He  erected  many  churches,  founded  a  multitude  of  monastic  and 
other  institutions.  He  was  foremost  to  contend  with  every  as- 
sailant of  the  Romish  church.  He  was  equally  adroit  and  wiley 
when  he  addressed  an  Irish  mob,  who  came  directly  from  plunder 
and  murder  to  thethreshhold  of  his  palace,  partly  in  defiance,  part- 
ly in  fear ;  and  when  he  entered  the  lists  with  a  skillful  and  plain 
spoken  writer  or  preacher  who  uttered  plain  truth  that  carried  the 
convictions  of  all  but  the  bigoted. 

His  collected  writings  are  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  contsun- 
ing  as  they  do  the  history  of  his  own  able  and  skillful  administra- 
tion, and  incidentally  revealing  the  history  of  the  moods  and  atti- 
tudes of  Protestantism  during  the  period  which  this  administra- 
tion covers.  They  are  most  instructive  as  giving  one  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  times  for  some  thirty  years.  They  are  no  less 
interesting  and  valuable  as  revealing  the  movements  of  a  mind  of 
great  administrative  and  strategic  power.  Any  Protestant  clergy- 
man can  learn  much  from  these  volumes. 

Agassiz'  Geological  Sketches.* — ^These  papers  were  pre- 
pared from  notes  for  extemporaneous  lectures,  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  They  are  properly  supplemen- 
tary to  the  '*  Method  of  study  in  Natural  History  '*  which  had  a 
similar  origin  and  history.  The  topics  of  which  they  treat  are  as 
follows :    America  and  the  Old  World,  The  Silurian  Beach,  The 

*  Oeohgieal  Sketches,  Bj  L.  Aoabsis.  Boston :  Hoknor  ^  Fields,  1866.  Smtll 
12ma   pp.  811.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  PeaB«.    Price  $1.60. 
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ach  guarantees  of 
.anquillity.    It  is  not 
.8  effect  should  be  found 
aed  in  nature  and  recognized 
.ctlement  after  such  a  civil  war, 
.nment  at  the  moment  of  complete 
tance,  is  disarmed  and  disabled,  except 
punishment  of  individual  rebels  is  con- 
doctrine  at  war  with  common  sense.    Effect- 
ecurity  may  be  adopted,  sure  guarantees  may  be 
^e  trust  that  blind  faith  or  an  easy  good  nature,  or 
'flshness  and  cunning,  will  not  be  suffered  to  deprive  the 
of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  war. 
^ave  not  space  for  additional  observations  upon  Dr.  Brown- 
that  treatise.    We  reiterate  the  expression  of  our  satisfaction 

soin!w^     80  able  and  high-toned  a  discussion— however  marred  by 
^^^e  theoretical  errors— should  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
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HISCBLLANBOUS. 

CoMPLBTK  Works  of  Archbishop  Hughes.*— The  late  arch- 
^ishop  Hughes  was  not  a  very  great  nor  a  very  learned   theolo- 
gian.   His  mind  was  not  formed  for  profound  and  subtle  specula- 
tion, nop  was  it  capable  of  being  strongly  exercised  by  those  prin- 
ciples and  questions  which  underlie  and  penetrate  every  form  of 

•  C<mpUt€   Wi^hB  of  the  Most  Rev,  John  Eugfum.  D.  D.,  AreM>uhop  of  New 
rark;  comprising  hie  Sermons,  Letters.  Lectures,  Speeches,  etc.  carefully  com- 
piled  from  the  heiit  sources,  and  edited  by  Laweihob  Kkho..    New  York:  Law- 
renee  Kehoe.     1866.  2  vols.    8m   pp  668, 796. 
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The  Qusbk  Mother  and  Robahond.* — ^Mr.  Swiobame  has  re- 
cently qpme  into  knowledge  and  favor  as  the  writer  of  the  dramatic 
poems  which  are  named  upon  the  title-page  of  this  volame.  It  is 
not  easy  in  a  few  words  to  do  justice  to  either  his  excellencies  or 
his  defects.  That  he  posseses  no  little  poetic  power  it  were  easy  to 
see  and  to  say ;  power  both  to  imagine  and  to  express.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  he  turns  them  to  the  best  uses,  nor  that  he 
achieves  the  best  results.  His  subjects  are  too  uniform  abd  his 
treatment  of  them  is  far  too  monotonous.  His  verse  is  too 
elaborate,  his  sentiments  are  overwrought,  even  to  conceits,  and 
the  one  theme  on  which  he  lingers  and  to  which  he  returns  with 
ever  excited  zest  is  voluptuous  and  sensual  love.  That  this  is  re- 
presented and  defended  by  its  votaries  in  a  drama  might  of  itself 
be  no  ground  for  objection,  but  that  it  should  absorb  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  writer  and  be  the  theme,  of  all  others,  which  kindles 
his  imagination  or  evokes  his  power  to  describe,  does  not  speak 
well  for  his  culture,  his  taste,  or  his  morals,  especially  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  counter  sentiments  and  actions,  which  ought  to 
be  called  forth,  are  so  coldly  represented,  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
prompted  by  either  the  earnest  convictions  or  the  better  feelings  of 
the  author. 

EsPEBANCB.f — The  author's  object  in  this  story  is  very  apparent 
It  is  to  describe  the  development  of  a  genuid^  religious  experience 
under  the  influence  of  God's  great  educator,  sorrow.  In  the 
opening  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  fisperance  (Hope),  at  her 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  She  is  a  proud,  quick 
tempered,  wayward  girl.  Her  mother  dies  while  she  is  yet  a  lit- 
tle child.  Her  father's  ill  treatment  of  her  intensifies  her  proud  re- 
serve, and  creates  a  morbid  melancholy,  bordering  on  misanthropy. 
Sent  from  home  in  disgrace  for  an  attempt  to  warn  her  father 
against  the  intrigues  of  a  dissolute  and  unprincipled  step-mother, 
her  morbid  fancies  are  greatly  increased  by  feeding  in  her  board- 
ing school  on  such  food  as  the  pages  of  Byron  and  Shelley  afford. 
A  companion  and  congenial  spirit  lends  her  Paine's  Age  of  Rea- 
son, and  under  the  combined  influence  of  tlie  book  and  the  living 

*  The  Queen  Mother  and  Roeanumd.  By  ALGUUfOH  Charub  SwnrBURirs,  Author 
of  ''AUlanta  in  Calydon,"  and  "  Chastelard."  Bostoo:  TIcknor  ^  Fields. 
1866.    New  Hayen:  T.  H.  Pease.    Price  $1.50 

t  EaperanGe,  By  Mbta  Lander,  author  of  *'  Light  on  the  Dark  River,"  '*]la- 
rion  Oraham,**  etc.    Sheldon  and  Ca,  New  Tork. 
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voice  she  embraces  infidelity,  though  vfith  a  school  girl's  embrace, 
timid  and  shy,  and  with  but  little  real  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  her  new  love.  A  revival  of  religion  commences  in  the  school. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  hard,  dogmatical,  and  fatalistic  theology, 
against  which  her  whole  nature  revolts,  Esperance  is  transformed 
at  first  from  a  secret  infidel  to  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  of  re- 
ligion. "  I  hate  God,"  is  her  bitter  exclamation.  But  her  very 
audacity  alarms  her.  The  remembrance  of  her  pious  mother's 
prayers,  and  the  strong  influence  of  the  wide-spread  religious  feel- 
ing among  her  companions,  beget  a  struggle  with  her  pride  and 
her  morbid  passion,  from  the  wretchedness  of  which  she  is  only 
relieved  by  a  submission  to  the  claims  of  a  God,  whom  she  still  mis- 
takenly regards  as  a  despotic  king  rather  than  as  a  loving  Father. 
She  yields  to  law,  not  to  love.  She  is  a  servant,  not  a  child.  In 
her  new  bondage  to  the  claims  of  conscience  she  finds  at  first  little 
comfort.  In  the  service  which  she  attempts  she  achieves  little 
success. 

But  under  the  guidance  of  a  good  Providence,  and  in  the  school 
of  sorrow,  she  is  eventually  brought,  though  not  without  many 
struggles,  out  of  her  bondage  into  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  a  life  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  and  hope  in  Christ. 
Two-thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  this  story,  of  her  gradual 
emancipation. 

The  ofiice  of  the  true  critic  is  not  to  pick  at  words  and  phrases, 
but,  comprehending  the  object  of  the  author,  to  determine  whether 
the  object  has  been  well  and  truly  accomplished.  In  this  case  we 
have  simply  to  ask — is  this  a  true  story  of  religious  experience  ? 
Is  this  the  way,  or  one  of  the  ways,  in  which  souls  grow  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  question  whether  the  pet  names  are  in  good 
taste,  and  the  few  French  phrases  introduced  are  well  selected,  is  ' 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Neither  are  we  to  ask  whether  the  inci- 
dents here  recorded  are  of  common  occurrence.  We  trust  not* 
Though  the  recent  developments  in  our  courts  attest  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  impossible.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  author  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  American  life,  but  to  depict  the  develop- 
ment of  a  religious  experience  under  the  influence  of  peculiar  sor- 
rows, and  for  this  purpose  she  has  carried  her  heroine  through  sor- 
rows that  are  peculiar,  as  she  had  a  novelist's  right  to  do. 

The  secret  history  of  a  soul  is  here  written,  and  well  written. 
The  authoress,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  well  known  as  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  pastorate  and  the  theological  professor's  chair,  and 
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herself  fevorably  known  to  the  public  by  her  pen,  has  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  acquiring  an  acquaintance  both  with  the  mental  phi- 
losophy of  the  schools,  and  the  actual  experiences  of  Jife ;  and  die 
fidelity  of  her  analysis  and  experience  shows  that  she  has  well  im- 
proved her  opportunities. 

The  Restoration.*— This  treatise  is  written  to  support  the  doc- 
trines of  millenarianism,  and  is  brie^  pointed,  and  earaeat.  It  contains 
the  nsnal  arguments  and  interpretations,  but  nothing  mora  Iti« 
written  in  the  best  spirit  and  with  fervent  love  of  the  truth  and  of 
Christ.  To  those  who  feel  interested  in  propagating  these  inter- 
pretations of  prophecy,  it  may  be  reconmiended  as  a  very  accept- 
able and  able  treatise  of  its  kind. 

Rebellion  Recobd. — ^Fifty-eight  numbers  of  this  valuable  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion  are  now  published. 
The  last  number  (Iviii.)  contains  the  rebel  official  reports  of  the 
operations  of  their  armies  around  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862. 
[D.  Van  Nostrand,  publisher,  No.  192  Broadway,  New  York. 
Agent  in  New  Haven,  T.  H  Pease.    Price  60  cents  per  number.] 

Republication  of  the  Bbitish  Reviews  by  the  Lbonaed 
Scott  Pubushino  Company. — ^The  publication  business  hereto- 
fore carried  on  by  L.  Scott  A  Co.,  will  be  continued  hereafter  un- 
der the  name  of  "  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  CompajiyP  No 
other  change  is  at  present  contemplated,  beyond  that  of  mere  form 
from  a  Copartnership  to  a  Corporation.  [T.  H.  Pease  agent  in  New 
Haven.] 
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Sermoos  preached  on  different  occasions  during  the  last  twenty  years.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Meyrick  Ooalbnrn,  D^  D.,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  one  of  Her 
Hiy'esty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  Reprinted  from  the  second  London  edition. 
Two  Yolumes  in  one.    New  lork:  D.  Appleton  it  Co.     1866.     12mo.   pp.  891. 

The  Holy  Comforter;  His  Presence  and  His  Work.  By  J.  P.  Thompson, 
D.  D.     Sq.  16mo.    pp.  210.     New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph. 
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History  of  Congregationalism  from  about  A.  D.  260  to  the  Present  Time,  in 
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Thomas,  D.  D.  and  L  A.  McMahon,  Esq.     16mo.    pp.  66. 

The  Cross  in  the  Cell.  Conversations  with  a  prisoner  while  ilwaiting  his  execu- 
tion. By  a  Minister  of  the  GospeL  American  Tract  Society.  Boston.  16mo. 
pp.  vi.,  236. 

^The  Living  Forces  of  the  Universe.  The  Temple  and  the  Worshipers.  Know 
and  Govern  Thyself.  By  George  W.  Thompson.  Philadelphia :  Howard  Chal- 
len.     1866.     12mo.    pp.  858. 
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Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys.  With  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  News- 
boys'Lodging  House.  Illustrations.  16mo.  pp.  vi.,  244.  New  York :  C.  Serib- 
ner  it  Co. 

Earnest  Christian's  Library.  Volume  I.  Plain  Words  on  Christian  Living. 
By  Charles  John  Vaoghan,  D.  D.  16mo.  pp.  221.  The  Cross  of  Jesus;  or 
Heaven  on  Earth  to  Me.  By  the  Rev.  David  Thompson.  16 mo.  pp.164.  Sure 
Words  of  Promise.  16mo.  pp.  499.  The  Soul  Gatherer.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Way  Home."    16mo.    pp.  216.    New  York:  Carlton  it  Porter. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  L.LD. ;  h&te 
President  of  Brown  University,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Revised 
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sued with'  the  last  improvements  given  it  by  its  lamented  author.  The  bulk  of 
the  volume  is  not  enlarged,  but  several  chapters  have  been  rewritten.) 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  JewUh  Church :  Part  It.  From  Samnei  to  th« 
Captivity.  By  Arthur  Peorhyn  Stanley.  8vo.  pp.  xjol,  666.  New  York:  Charlei 
Bcribner  &  Co. 
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A  History  of  New  England,  from  the  Diseovery  by  Europeans  to  the  RstoIq- 
tion  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  being  an  abridgment  of  his  "  History  of  New 
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Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  12mo.  pp.  231.  New  York.  1866.  D.  Appletoo  k 
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Kellogg,  M.  D.,  AafllBUnt  Physician  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  T.  New 
York.     Burd  ifc  Houghton.    1866.     16mo.    pp.  204. 
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Spiritualism  Identical  with  Ancient  Sorcery,  New  Testament  Demonology  and 
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THE     MERCY      SEAT; 

OE 

THOUGHTS    ON    PRAYER. 

By  a  C.  THOMPSON,  D.  D.— Price  $1.60. 
CONTENTS. 
Prayer  a  Want— Prayer  a  Priyilege— Efficacy  of  Prayer— The  Being  Ad- 
dressed— Primary  Condition  of  Prayer— Method  of  Prayer — Qualities  of  Jhraver 
—Auxiliaries  of  Prayer — A^uncts  to  Prayer — Prayer  Individual  and  Social — 
Seasons  of  Prayer — Subjects  of  Prayer — Intercessory  Prayer — Answers  to 
Prayer — Conclusion. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  systematic,  as  well  as  practical  and  common  sense 
treatises  on  the  all  important  subject  of  prayer  ever  published.  It  should  haye 
the  widest  oirculatioo  oy  all  the  cnannels  in  which  standard  religious  books  are 
distributed.  -^^— 

ALSO 

THE    STlIili    HOUR! 

OB 

COMMUNION    WITH    GOD. 

By  prof.  AUSTIN  PHELPS,  D.  D— Price  60  centa 
Copies  forwarded  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  price  of  the  book,  by  the 
Publisher.  — _ 

IN    THE   PRESS. 

MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  N.  BRIGGS,  LL  D.,  late  Goyernor  of  Massachusetts. 
By  Rey.  W.  0.  Riobar]>&     With  Illustrations.    Royal  12mo. 

Published  by  GOULD  A  IiINCOLN,  69  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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BRITISH    PERIODICALS, 

The  London  Quarterly  Beview,  (Conservative.) 
The  Edinbnrrili  Review,  (Whig.) 
The  Westminster  Beview,  (Radical.) 
The  North  British  Beview,  (Free-Church.) 

AND 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (Tory.) 

♦•» 

The  interest  of  these  Periodioalfl  to  American  readers  is  rather  increased 
thaa  diminished  by  the  articles  they  coatain  on  oar  late  OivU  War,  and  thongfa 
sometimes  tinged  with  prejudice,  they  may  stUl,  considering  their  great  ability 
and  the  different  stand-points  from  which  they  are  written,  be  read  and  studied 
with  advantage  by  the  people  of  this  oouHtry,  of  every  creed  and  party. 

tszu^j:s  Fozi  isee. 

Ptf  sna. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews, $4.00 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews, IM  \ 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews,. 12.00 

For  Blackwood^s  Magazine, 4  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review, 7.()0 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews, 10.00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews, IS.Ou 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews 15.00 

CLUBS: 

A  discount  of  twnUv  per  cent  will  be  allowed  to  oluba  of  four  or  more  per- 
sons. Thus,  four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or  ot  one  Review,  will  be  sent  to  vm 
addreaa  for  $12.80.  Four  copies  of  the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood,  for 
$48.00,  and  so  on. 

P  O  8  T  A  O  E. 

When  sent  by  mail,  the  Pootaok  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
but  Twenty-ffonr  Cents  a  year  for  *'  Blackwood,"  and  but  Eigbt 
Cento  a  year  for  each  of  the  Reviews. 

Seduced  Prices  for  Previous  Tears. 

Subscribers  may  obtain  the  Reprints  immediately  preceding  the  year  1866, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Blackwood  from  September,  1864,  to  December,  1866,  indnsive,  at  the  rate 
of  $2.G0  a  year. 

The  North  BritUk  from  January,  1868,  to  December,  1866,  inclusive;  the 
Bdifihurah  and  the  WeMtminaier  from  April,  1864,  to  December,  1865,  inclu- 
sive, and  the  London  Quarierly  for  the  year  1865,  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  a  year 
for  each  or  any  Review. 

1^  A  few  copies  yet  remain  of  all  the  Four  Revieun  for  1868,  at  $4.00  a  eetj 
or  «1.60  for  any  one. 

THE  LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

No.  88  WaUcer  Street,  New  Tork. 


L.  S.  A  Co^  also  publish  the 

FABMEB'S  OXriDE, 

By  HxNRT  STKFimrs,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Tale  Col- 
lege.   2  vols.  Royal  Octavo,  1600  paffesand  numerous  Engravings, 
Prick  $7  for  the  two  volumes — ^by  Mail,  postpaid,  $8. 
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ROBINSON'S  RESTORATIVE 

FOE  THE 


This  is  a  clear,  pellacid  fluid.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye, 
and  has  no  deleterious  properties. 

It  will  remove  dandruff  and  all  other  accumulations,  and  keep 
the  head  and  hair  clean ;  it  will  relieve  all  irritations  of  the  skin, 
and  restore  its  natural  and  healthy  action ;  it  will  prevent  the 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  cause  it  to  grow  with  great  vigor  and 
beauty,  and  render  it  silky  and  lustrous ;  and  it  will  psbma- 

NENTLY   RESTORE  THE    HAIR  TO  ITS   NATURAL  COLOR. 

After  a  few  applications,  the  hair  may  be  polished  with  the 
brush  and  tJie  hand  to  any  degree  of  brilliancy.  A  little  one  said, 
"I  like  it;  it  makes  my  hair  feel  so  soft  and  fchiny." 

The  inventor  has  received  the  highest  testimonials  to  its  ex- 
cellence from  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York ;  Prof.  Silliman,  Sen.,  of  Yale  College ; 
George  Robinson,  Esq.,  Comptroller's  Office,  Hartford;  Rev. 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Strong,  and  Rev.  Doctors  Phelps,  Dutton, 
Cleaveland,  and  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  others,  copies  of  which 
inclose  each  bottle. 

From  Rev,  Elibha  L.  Cleavbland,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  TTiird  Congregaiiofutl 
Ckureh  in  New  Haven, 
After  a  fidl  trial  of  your  Kestorative,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  cleanses  the 
hair  and  head,  increases  the  growth  of  the  hair,  gives  it  a  soft  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  restores  the  natural  color.  From  my  own  experience  of  its  ex- 
ceUent  qualities,  I  commend  it  confidently  to  others. 

From  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D,  2>.,  Pastor  of  the  Center  Churchy  New  Haven,  CU 
June  2lst,  1862. 
Dba&  Sib: — I  began  to  use  your  Restorative  three  years  ago  with  much 
hesitancy,  and  not  without  askins  a  medical  friend  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  hurtful.  I  have  contmued  to  use  it  without  experiencing  any  inju- 
rious effect,  and  I  now  depart  from  my  usual  custom  when  I  say  thatlhave  fully 
commended  it  to  my  friends  for  its  efficacy  in  preventing  the  progress  of  bald- 
ness, in  keeping  the  head  and  hair  healthy,  ana  in  causing  the  hair  to  retain  its 
natural  color. 

I  have  never  used  any  other  article  of  the  kind,  nor  should  I  have  used  this 
but  for  your  personal  commendation  of  it  to  my  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  fully 
to  concur  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York. 

II  per  bottle,  18  per  dozen,  sent  to  order  in  packages  of  half- 
dozen,  one  dozen  or  more. 

CHABLES  BOBIKSOH.  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 
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DON'T  FAIL  TO  BEAD  THIS.  I 

COFFEE !  COFFEE ! !  COFFEE ! ! ! 

THE  1 

EAST  INDIA  COFFEE  COMPANY,     ! 

154  BEADE  ST.,  Three  doors  from  Qieenwioh  St,  H.  T. 

Ij 

Call  universal  attentloQ  to  their  r 

KGNrS  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE.  > 

j 

KENT'S  EAST   INDIA   COFFEE 

h  as  all  the  flavor  of  OLD  GOVERNMENT  JAVA,  and  is  but  half  th«  price  , 
and  also  that 

KENT'S  EAST  INDtA  COFFEE 

has  twice  the  strength  of  Java,  or  any  other  Coffee  whatever,  and  wherever  'j 
used  by  our  first  class  hotels  and  steamboats,  the  stewards  say  there  is  a  sav-  il 
iog  of  60  per  cent 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

is  the  most  healthy  beverage  known,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The  weak  and  i 
infirm  may  use  it  at  all  tiroes  with  impunity.  The  wife  of  the  Rer.  W.  Eaves,  ! 
local  minister  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  Jersey  City,  who  has  not  been  able  to  use  * 
any  coffee  for  fifteen  years,  can  use     - 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE  'l 

three  times  a  day  without  injury,  it  being  entirely  free  from  those  properties 
that  produce  nervous  excitement  ,i 

Dr.  James  Botlk,  of  156  Chambers  Street,  says :  *'*  I  have  never  known  acj  !'> 
Coffee  so  healthful,  nutritious,  and  free  from  all  injurious  qualities  as  > 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE.         i 

I  advise  my  patients  to  drink  it  universally,  even  those  to  whom  I  have  bitb 
erto  prohibited  the  use  of  Coffee.  , 

The  Principal  of  thb  Niw  York  Etk  Infirmart  says,  *'  I  direct  all  the  ps-  ' 
tients  of  our  institution  to  use  exclusively 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA    COFFEE,         j 

and  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  account." 

The  Rev.  C.  Larue,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  now  sts-  , 
tioned  at  Halsey  street,  Newark,  says  of  I 

KENT'S  EAST  INDIA    COFFEE, 

"  I  have  used  it  nearly  a  year  in  my  family,  and  find  it  produces  no  ache  of 
the  head  or  nervous  irritation,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Coffees.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  clergymen  and  their  families." 
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KENT'S  EAST  INDIA  COFFEE 

is  used  daily  by  the  familes  of  Bishop  Ames,  Bishop  Baker,  Bishop  Janes,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  and  professional  men  in  the  eonntry. 

BEWABE  OF  COUNTEBFEITS ! 

and  be  snre  that  the  packages  are  labeled 

KENT'S  EAST   INDIA  COFFEE, 
154  Bead  Street,  New  York, 

as  there  are  numerous  counterfeits  afloat  under  the  name  of  **  Genuine  £ast 
India  Coffee/'  "Original  East  India  Coffee,"  etc.,  put  forth  by  impostors  to 
peceive  the  unwary. 

In  1  lb.  packages,  and  in  boxes  of  30,  60,  and  100  lbs.,  for  Grocers  and  large 
consumers.     Sold  by  Grocers  generally. 

Orders  from  Country  Grocers  solicited,  to  whom  a  rery  liberal  discount  will 
be  made. 

Wholgsalk  Aokkts  ;  Hoeflish  <fc  Molan,  and  W.  J.  Heiss  dc  Bro.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Francis  H.  Perry,  Providence ;  A.  L.  Widte  dc  Co.,  Boston ;  Pynchon 
<&  Lee,  Springfield,  Mass.;  S.  N.  Callender,  Buffalo;  Gordan  M'Millan  A  Co., 
Cleveland ;  A.  A.  Colter  dc  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  <fe  J.  W.  Bunn,  Springfield,  111. ; 
H.  B.  Shields,  Corydon,  Ind. ;  and  C.  C.  Garber,  Chicago. 

The  Am.  Ad.  Ag.,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Bus.  Dep't  Emos  Alvobd  ;  Cor. 
Dep*t  FowLEB  &  Wills  ;  are  authorized  to  receive  orders  for  Kent*8  East  In- 
dia Coffee.  R.    DAVIS. 


GODETS  LADY'S  BOOK, 

EDITED  BY  MBS.  SARAH  J.  HALS  AND  L.  A.  GODEY. 


"  Not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity  in  every  household/* 

"  Gode^%  Lad\ft  Book,  containing  most  valuable  information  for  ladies.  Its 
receipts,  patterns,  needle-work,  and  instruction,  are  invaluable  to  every  house- 
keeper." 

"It  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  Magazines  published  exclusively  for  the 
ladies." 

One  copy,  one  year,  $8 ;  two  copies,  one  year,  S5.60 ;  three  copies,  one 

year,  S7.60 ;  four  copies.one  year,  910. 

Address, 

L.  A.  GODET, 

Northeiut  eoTfitr  Sixth  and  ChestmU  street, 
Ptailadelpbla,  Pa* 
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THE  PRICE  OF  THE  "NEW  ENGLAKDEB." 


The  price  of  subscription  for  one  year  is  $4.    The  price  of 
a  single  Number  is  |1. 

All  communications  of  every  kind,  relating  to  the  New  En- 
glander,  are  to  be  addressed  to  William  L.  KmcsLSYy  63  Oroet 
street^  New  Haven. 


PRICE  OF  SETS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLANJ)ER.; 

The  present  if  a  faTorable  time  to  procure  complxte  sits  and  Back  KmEs»  | 
of  the  N^xw  Englandsr  from  the  eommencement.  These  are  now  beooming  i 
▼ery  rare.  For  a  short  time  the  few  which  are  on  hand  will  be  fnmiehedatil 
rates  which  ean  noTer,  probably,  be  offered  again.  1 

COMPLETE  BETS.  < 

COMFLBTX   SKT8  OF   THE  TWXirTT-FOUR  T0LUME8  of  the    NbW    EnGLAKDSR,  nOV  ' 

published,  (1848  to  1866,)  iocludine  a  separate  Index  Yoltime,  which  contain  ;| 
an  Index  of  Authors,  an  Index  of  Topics,  an  Index  of  Books  Noticed  andj 
Reyiewed,   and  a  List  of  EofrraTings,  are  offered  for  $50,  delivered  in  Kew 
Haven.    (If  sent  out  of  New  Haven,  postage  or  express-charge  at  the  expense 'i 
of  the  purchaser.)  , 

INCOMPLETE  BETS. 

Incomplete  bets  of  the  New  Enolander,  including  the  Index  VoLno,  and 
all  the  numbers  from  the  commencement  in  184S,  with  the  exception  of  six- 
teen numbers,  will  be  sold  for  |20,  delivered  in  New  Haven ;  i.  e.  aeventy-icTea 
numbers,  with  the  Index  Volume,  will  be  sold  for  $20,  delivered  in  New  Haven. 
If  sent  out  of  New  Haven,  the  express  diarge  will  be  at  the  expense  of  tba 
purchaser.  These  charges,  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  ooimtry,  an 
rarely  more  than  |2. 

index  volume. 

Price  of  the  Index  Volume,  by  itself,  $1,  for  which  it  will  be  sent  postptid  ', 
to  any  address.  'i 

exchanges.  I 

The  following  back  nnmbers  of  the  New  Enolamdsr  are  wanted,  for  which  I 
on  their  receipt  in  New  Haven — by  mail  or  express— charges  prepaid--^  w  ' 
nexed  sumtvoill  b$  placed  to  the  creait  of  the  fender$,  to  be  applied  <m  their  suh-  -, 
eeriptionfor  the  current  year,  or  in  payment  for  eueh  other  iaek  numhere  orfol-  '. 
umee  ae  they  maydeeire : —  .  j 

Vol.  I,  No.  1, 11.00— Vol.  I,  No.  2,  60  cte.— Vol  II,  No.  1,  50  ct&— VoL  IV,  i 
No.  4,  60  cts,— Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  60  cts.— Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  60  cts.— Vol.  IX,  No.  4.  J 
13.00— Vol.  XrV,  Na  1,  60  cts.- Vol.  XIV,  No.  8,  60  cte.— VoL  XFV.  Na  4, 60 
cts.— Vol.  XV,  No.  1,  60  cts.- Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  60cts.— Vol.  XV,  No.  8,50  ' 
cts.— Vol.  XV,  Na  4,  60  cts.— VoL  XVI,  No.  1,  60  cts. 

Address,  W.  I..  KIIIOSLET,  ! 

I^ett  Baven,  ChmtL     , 
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The     Supernatural    Origin    of 
OHRISTIAI^ITY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER   &    CO., 

124  Grand  Street,  New  Tork. 


Frc^n  the  CongregatiwialUt,  Bostwi. 

The  style  of  Prof.  Fisher  is  very  clear  and  suitable  to  such  subjects,  and  his 
way  of  handling  these  abtruse  topics  is  extremely  able  and  satisfactory.  We 
know  of  nothing  so  good  as  this  volume  for  the  reading  of  any  intelligent  mind 
which  is  itself  disturbed  by  the  rationalism  which  it  combats  and  refutes,  or 
which  desires  to  learn  how  to  handle  such  discussions  in  the  arena  of  daily  dis- 
cussion. 

From  the  National  Baptiat,  Philadelphia. 

This  work  is  prepared  in  the  spirit  of  a  reverent  disciple*  yet  with  a  readiness 
to  see  every  diflSculty,  and  to  understand  every  honest  doubt.  We  have  no.  hes- 
itation in  recommending  this  volume,  and  believe  that  it  willheip  many  a  minls> 
ter  who  has  not  sufficient  time  to  examine  every  (question  for  himself,  in  his 
attempts  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  dislodge,  unbelief. 
From  the  N.  Y,  Observer. 

This  book  is  extremely  able,  and  is  written  in  such  a  clear  style,  is  of  so  prac- 
tical a  character,  and  so  well  adapted  to  direct  and  govern  thought  upon  themes 
of  vital  importance  in  philosophy  and  religion,  that  we  rejoice  in  its  advent,  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  Christian  public. 

From  the  iV.  Y.  Evangelitt, 

One  commendable  feature  about  this  volume  is,  that  though  thn  subjects  are 
difficult  and  remote  from  common  thought,  they  are  yet  treated  in  so  clear  and 
I  natural  a  way,  that  any  reader  interested  in  the  themes  can  follow  the  author 
without  difficulty.  There  is  no  useless  parade  of  learning,  while  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  writer  is  a  learned  man.  Laymen  as  well  as  ministers  will  find  it  for  their 
account  to  read  and  study  this  work.  To  students  it  will  prove  an  interesting 
auxiliary.  i 

NEW  BOOKS    JUST    PUBLISHED. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  D£.  SPRING.  I 

Personal  Beminiscences  of  The  Life  and  Times  of  Gku^diner  ; 

Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  ' 

W  ith  a  fine  steel  portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  on  tinted  paper.     Price  $4.  I 

II.  I 
HISTORY  OP  RATIONALISM. 
Embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  Protestant  The 

Ology.     By  Rev.  John  F.  Hdrst.  A.  M.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  *3.50. 

[see  next  pack.] 
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III. 

A  New  and  Reviaed  Edition^  with  a  Supplement,  of  the  I 

OYOLOFjaDIA  OF  AHEBICAlSr  UTBHATUBS.  I 

CyolopflBdia  of  Amerioan  Iilteratore.   Bj  E«  A.  and  6.  L.  Dorcx-  ' 

INOK.     Embracing  Perftonal  and  Critical  Notices  of  Authors,  and  selections  ,i 
from  their  Writingn,  from  tha  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.     With 
225  portraits,  425  autographs,  and  76  views  of  colleges,  libraries,  and  resi- 
dences of  authors,  and  elegant  steel  engravings  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  , 
Benjamin  Franklin.     *i  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  $10;  half  calf,  S17.50.   (The  ] 
Supplement  sold  separately.    1  vol.,  $2.50.)  I 

IV.  ' 

TIKOTHT  TITCOMB'S  HEW  WOEK.  | 

(DR.  J.  G.  HOLLAND.) 

Plain  Talk  on  Familiar  Bnlajeota,  uniform  with  "Titcomb's  Letters  to 

the  Young,"  "  Bitter  Sweet,"  **  Lessons  in  Life,*'  etc.     In  1  voL  12ma  Cloth, 
11.76. 

V. 

BBV.  DB.  H.  BTJBUNKLL'S  NBW  WORK. 

The  Vicarious  Baorifloe.  Grounded  on  Principles  of  Universal  Obli- 
pition.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  Author  of  ^'  Sermons  for  the  New 
Life,"  •*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  &c.     In  1  vol.,  octavo,  $3. 

VI. 

HATTJBAL  HI8T0RT  ABD  ZOOLOOT. 

By  Prof.  Banbom  Tenney,  A.  H.,  with  over  600  engravings.  In  1  vol 
School  edition.  83  ;  library  edition  on  tinted  paper,  $4.50.  In  this  book  par- 
ticular attention  ban  been  ^ren  to  a  fiill  description  of  the  Quadrupeds,  In- 
sects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Shells,  <fec.,of  North  America,  and  especially  of  those 
a|>pertflinin«f  to  our  own  country.  It  is  believed  that  this  volume  surpasses 
any  yet  publi^ihed.  The  illustration s  are  on  **  a  scale,"  and  engraved  ia  tbf 
very  best  style. 
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Articlk  L— the  relations  OP  ART  TO  EDU- 
CATION. 

Thb  elegant  and  <soBtly  building  designed  for- the  use  of  the 
Tale  School  of  Art  is  now  completed.  Its  founder,  Mr. 
Street,  of  New  Haven,  chose  to  bear  unassisted,  the  burden 
of  its  erection ;  and  in  so  doing  has  built  for  himself  a  name 
for  large-hearted  liberality.  Few  men  could  have  given  so 
much  for  an  object  of  pure  benevolence ;  fewer  still  would 
have  had  the  breadth  of  mind  to  do  so  much  for  an  education- 
al object,  and  especially  for  a  department  of  education  so  im- 
perfectly understood  and  appreciated  as  that  of  Art. 

Mr.  Street  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  this  beautiful  edifice,  so  that  it  has  now  become  his  monu- 
ment— a  most  fitting  monument  of  his  mind  and  character. 
Nothing  that  is  low,  or  false,  or  unsightly,  should  enter  its 
doors.  All  things  that  are  true,  that  are  pure,  that  are  lovely, 
that  are  of  good  report,  and  only  such  as  these,  should  be 
found  within  it.  Mr.  Street  possessed  the  means  and  the  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  his  mind  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
He  did  this  for  his  children's  sake  as  well  as  for  his  own.  He 
was  the  indefatigable  superintendent  of  his  children's  education, 
aod  their  personal  friend  and  guide  in  all  that  is  worthy  and 
beautiful,  and  was  thus  made  to  be  the  instrument  of  guiding 
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and  educating  others.  A  fine  clafisical  scholar,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  reading  in  English  literature,  and  of  ex- 
quisite taste  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art ;  he  was  also  a 
man  of  decided  will,  and  of  quiet  but  independent  opinionB. 
Kept  from  the  active  pursuits  of  business  life  by  long-continued 
ill  health,  his  mind  assumed  a  more  thoughtful  and  meditative 
cast,  in  which  fruitful  soil  ideas  respecting  the  meaning  and 
li  mi  ts  of  a  true  education  sprang  up.  He  deeply  felt  the  want  in 
our  systems  of  education  of  the  practical  element,  of  something 
which  might  unite  educated  men  with  the  present  time  and  the 
present  world  in  which  they  live.  No  one  more  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  need  of  classical  and  scientific  studies,  as  forming 
the  foundation  of  education ;  but  he  thought  that  there  were  men 
who  lived  now  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Eome— 
men  who  spoke  their  own  living  languages,  and  wrought  their 
own  living  works,  which  were  well  worth  knowing  and  stndv- 
ing.  He  endowed  a  pnifessorship  of  modem  languages  in 
Yale  College ;  and  instead  of  spending  his  fortune  in  erecting 
a  costly  palace  for  himself,  he  built  a  "  Palace  of  Art,"  free  to 
all  who  would  enter  with  earnest  mind  to  learn  more  of  the 
beauty  of  truth.  It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  Yale,  ^Hhat  this  art-building 
might,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  time  crumble  and  decay,  but  it 
would  have  then  reproduced  itself;  and  still  live  on  in  far  more 
beautiful  structures,  and  above  all  in  its  silent  inflnence  in 
building  up  the  imperishable  fabric  of  a  finished,  ennobled, 
and  educated  mind." 

We  would  add  to  this  brief  notice  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Street,  that  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian  faith  sustained  him 
throagh  the  labors  and  trials  of  an  age  lengthened  out  amid 
great  suffering  and  bodily  infirmity  to  seventy-four  years,  and 
sheds  a  cheering,  mild,  and  blessed  light  upon  his  memory. 

The  building,  whose  cost  is  estimated  to  approach  the  snra  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  may  be  described  as  composed 
of  two  principal  parts  or  wings,  one  forty-six  by  eighty-six  feet, 
the  other  thirty-one  by  seventy-seven  feet,  connected  by  an- 
other part  containing  the  entries  and  chief  staircases.  This 
arrangement  gives  quite  an  irregular  surface  of  wall,  thus  lend- 
ing light  and  shade  and  picturesque  effect.     The  building  is 
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plain  and  solid,  with  points,  however,  of  judicious  ornamenta- 
tion. Its  principal  material  is  tlie  New  Jersey  sandstone,  re- 
lieved by  darker  Connecticut  sandstone  for  the  architectural 
lines  and  courses.  The  corridors  are  pointed  Gothic,  which, 
with  the  hipped  roof  and  the  turrets  at  the  angles,  characterize 
the  stmcture  as  a  Gothic  building  with  special  adaptation  to 
a  modem  use.  Thus  the  roof  is  half  of  slate  and  half  of  glass, 
and  there  are  other  novel  and  original  features;  indeed,  for 
a  successful  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  Gothic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  modem  art-building  the  architect  deserves  great 
praise.  The  basement,  which  is  twelve  feet  high,  has  rooms 
well  lighted  and  fitted  for  lecturing  and  modeling.  The  first 
story  is  devoted  to  studios,  library  room,  and  oflScial  apart- 
ments. The  second  and  highest  story  contains  two  galleries 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  the  larger  one 
seventy  six  by  thirty,  the  smaller  sixty-eight  by  twenty-two. 
While  the  principal  entrance  is  upon  the  town  side,  the  finest 
aspect  of  the  building  is  upon  the  College  grounds;  and, 
when  the  architectural  plans  in  respect  to  the  College 
grounds  and  the  other  new  buildings  to  be  erected  are  carried 
out,  the  effect  will  be  attractive  and  noble.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  this  building  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  art  in 
Yale  College  brings  up  naturally  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
lations of  art  to  education.  Perhaps  something  may  be  said 
to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  seems  to  be  at 
present  in  the  minds  of  some,  even  intelligent  men. 

True  education,  we  hold,  aims  to  produce  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  nature,  neglecting  nothing  essential,  and  cul- 
tivating nothing  disproportionately,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
other  things.  One  may  be  educated  to  a  certain  extent  and  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  be  far  from  being  a  man  of  true  cul- 
ture ;  whole  regions  of  his  nature  may  still  lie  barren  and 
waste,  unresponsive  to  the  desig^n  of  their  Creator.  A  good 
mathematician  is  not  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  nor  is  a  good 
philologian.  The  culture  of  the  pure  intellect  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  education.  Even  physical  culture  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. We  cannot  tell  how  great  an  influence  a  manly  phys- 
ical training  exerts  upon  character.  The  Christian  world 
seems  to  be  just  now  beginning  to  see  what  the  Greeks  per- 
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oeived  agee  ago,  that  physical  caltare  has  a  moral  valae,  that 
the  healthy  perfection  of  the  body  has  its  inflnence  npon  the 
sonndnesa  and  beauty  of  the  spirit  which  it  contains.  The 
apostle's  admonition  ^*  For  bodily  exercise  profiteth  little'^  re- 
fers to  those  ascetic  tendencies  and  bodily  mortifications  which 
were  introduced  by  gnostic  teachers  in  the  place  of  true  godli- 
ness and  a  Christian  life.  And  yet  we  would  not  make  too 
much  of  physical  culture,  nor  believe  that  the  renovation  of 
humanity  will  spring  from  it  We  would  not  seek  to  change 
the  relative  value  of  things.  The  training  of  the  moral  and 
religious  nature,  of  the  conscience  and  will,  of  those  faculties 
which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  God  and  the  profoundest 
principles  of  character, — ^this  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  any  true  idea  of  education.  It  may  be  also  taken  for 
granted  that  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  of  the  knowing 
and  reasoning  powers,  comes  next  in  point  of  importance,  and 
indeed  occupies  that  middle  place  which  makes  education  to 
mean  nothing,  unless  it  means  the  right  development  and 
orderly  exercise  of  the  distinctively  intellectual  faculties.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  is  still  left  an  important  portion  of  the 
being  whose  place  is  harder  to  define,  belonging  partly  to  the 
rational  and  partly  to  the  affectional  nature ;  it  is  the  region 
more  peculiarly  of  the  imagination  and  sentiments,  in  which 
lie  the  springs  of  feeling  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good.  How  broad  a  region  is  this.  How  narrow  the  view 
which  would  suffer  this  to  run  to  waste,  which  would  allow 
this  vital  portion  of  our  human  nature,  that  which  makes  it  gen- 
uinely human,  to  be  forgotten.  The  imagination  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  faculties.  It  is  the  creative  power  of  the  mind 
assimilating  us  to  Ood.  It  is  that  which  makes  all  things  new. 
How  grand  a  quality  in  an  orator  I  It  is  that  which  gives  one 
man's  sermon  a  freshness  and  vital  power,  which  another 
preacher's  sermon  of  equal  force  of  thought  does  not  have. 
The  greatest  preachers,  like  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Luther, 
Bobert  Hall,  and  Chalmers,  have  all  had  this  quality  in  a  high 
degree,  not  only  lighting  up  their  words  and  thoughts  with  mar- 
velous brilliancy,  but  enabling  them  to  cast  original  and  pene- 
trating glances  into  the  illimitable  fields  of  divine  truth.  Should 
this  noble  quality  of  the  mind  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  any 
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comprehensive  idea  of  education  or  life?  The  Germans  say 
that  ^^  the  true  art  is  to  live  beantifnllv ; ''  if  so  we  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  more  purely  imagina- 
tive and  sesthetical  part  of  the  nature,  or  of  that  true  art, 
which  presents  to  us  so  many  hints  of  a  beautiful  life,  and 
which  gives  harmony,  glory,  and  finish  to  the  whole. 

Art  has  been  heretofore  in  a  great  degree  excluded  from 
our  system  of  education  from  the  fear  that,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  it  may  lead  to  a  refined  but  degenerate  civilization. 
This  was  the  case  in  Greece  and  Modem  Italy,  and  history 
has  frequently  repeated  the  lesson.  Tlie  intelligent  Puritan 
mind  had  read  this  lesson,  and  repudiated  the  art  which  en- 
feebles while  it  refines ;  and  with  all  our  love  of  art  we  had 
rather  stand  in  the  judgment  of  history  and  of  God  with  the 
stem  Puritan,  than  with  the  accomplished  foe  with  whom  he 
fought.  He  occupies  an  incomparably  higher  place  in  history 
and  in  the  history  of  mind.  He  is  the  true  American 
who  does  not  give  up  one  iota  of  his  Puritanism,  but  who 
engrafts  upon  the  strong  and  sturdy  stock  of  Puritanism 
a  richer  and  more  generous  culture.  But  in  every  instance 
where  art  has  aided  in  degrading  a  people,  it  can  be 
proved,  we  contend,  that  other  deeper  moral  causes  were  at 
work ;  and  that  the  art  in  question  was  in  no  case  that  of  the 
true  type,  but  was  connected  with  some  corrupt  philoso- 
phy, or  fatal  error  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  grossly  per- 
verted public  sentiment.  It  was  moreover  as  a  general  thing 
an  incomplete  conception  of  art  itself,  formed  chiefly  upon 
the  sensuous  idea ;  it  was  not  that  true  art  which  combines 
the  sensuous  with  the  higher  rational  and  ideal  qualities  of  the 
mind,  which  is  built  on  ideas  and  has  a  deep  moral  element  in  it. 

1.  The  study  of  true  Art,  or  aesthetic  culture,  should  be  in- 
troduced into  education  because  art  comprises  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  mind.  It  is  as  genuine  a  department  of  the 
mental  nature  as  logic  or  mathematics.  Who  will  deny  that 
it  took  as  much  mind  to  build  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  or  to 
compose  the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  to  write  the  ^^  Mech- 
anique  Celeste  t "  In  treating  of  the  artistic  mind  we  are 
not  confined  to  architects,  or  musicians,  or  sculptors,  but  we 
must  reckon  in  the  poets.     Homer,  Euripides,  Dante,  Shakes- 
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peare,  Milton,  creating  fresh  worlds  of  the  imagination,  body- 
ine,  forth  new  forms  of  beauty,  truth,  and  power,  were  as  trae 
artists  as  Michael  Angelo  and  Beethoven.  The  artistic  mind 
is  seen  in  literature.  It  is  mind  moving  in  the  r^ion  ot  ideas, 
and  from  the  pure  impulse  of  delight  in  beauty  and  truth,  cre- 
ating ideal  works  that  reflect  the  nobler  inward  emotions, 
hopes,  and  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Could  any  one  be  called 
a  truly  educated  man  who  had  never  studied  Shakespeare,  and 
who  knew  nothing  and  felt  nothing  of  the  new  world  of 
thought,  action,  beauty,  feeling,  aud  power,  which  his  works 
reveal !  No  more,  in  truth,  than  a  man  could  be  called  a 
Biblical  scholar  who  had  never  read  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  the  psalms,  and  the  prophecies. 

The  knowledge  needed  by  a  true  artist, — for  example,  by  a 
good  painter, — ^proves  to  us  at  a  glance  that  no  ordinary  amount 
of  intellectual  preparation  and  ability  is  demanded.  He  is  re- 
quired to  make  himself  master  of  anatomy,  of  optics  and  light 
and  shade  perspective,  of  geology  and  botany,  of  chemistry 
and  the  science  of  colors,  of  the  principles  of  gravity,  harmo- 
ny, expression,  and  the  deeper  laws  of  the  mind.  Added  to 
these  a  wide  reading  of  history,  and  general  literature,  and  a 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  that  it  can  grasp  the  formative  ideas 
or  spirit  of  an  age,  or  of  an  heroic  character,  or  of  a  grand 
and  beautiful  scene  of  nature.  A  great  painter  is  a  great 
poet.  The  colors  he  uses  are  his  language,  and  his  pictures 
are  his  poems,  instinct  with  thought  and  glowing  with  the 
light  of  mind.  A  work  of  art  is  not  only  the  product  of  strong 
feeling  but  of  pure  intelligence. 

2.  True  easthetic  culture  would  introduce  into  our  system  of 
education  a  new  spirit  of  freedom.  The  highest  idea  of  life 
even  in  the  Christian  sense  is  the  union  of  law  with  liberty, 
the  obedience  of  duty  because  one  sees  the  beauty  of  truth  and 
delights  in  it  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  province  of  education 
to  bring  out  this  real  beauty  of  truth  so  that  it  shall  meet  the 
best  desires  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  and  shall  be  fol- 
lowed freely  by  the  truth-seeker.  As  a  people  we  have  free- 
dom much  on  our  tongues  but  not  so  much  in  our  spirits.  We 
have  brought  down  everything  to  the  dead  level  of  the  actual. 
It  is  the  thing  which  is,  which  answeis  the  present  purpose. 
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which  meets  the  present  emergeucy,  which  constitutes  the  pres- 
ent success,  which  is  visible  and  palpable,  and  not  the  thing 
which  should  be,  which  aims  at  the  possible  truth  and  the  no* 
ble  ideal.  Esthetic  culture  would  flow  into  our  educational 
systems  as  an  ennobling  influence,  freeing  us  from  our  utilita- 
rian spirit  and  elevating  the  national  mind.  Our  practical 
character  is  our  strength,  and  it  is  the  glory  and  strength  of 
our  American  system  of  education  as  contradistinguished  from 
much  that  we  find  in  the  highly  theoretical  European  systems. 
But  while  we  would  not  disparage  or  weaken  this  strong  prac- 
tical American  quality,  we  would  counteract  its  tendencies  to- 
wards an  ignoble  and  materialistic  conception  of  life.  Art 
would  come  in  to  aid  in  this  contest  against  the  money-making 
and  money-worshiping  spirit.  It  would  tend  to  free  us  from 
this  gross  bondage  of  materialism.  It  would  inspire  us  to  fol- 
low truth  because  of  truth's  own  superior  attractions,  because 
of  the  real  delight  which  the  sight  of  the  intrinsic  loveliness 
of  truth  inspires.  It  would  raise  us  into  the  higher  world  of 
ideas,  and  give  true  freedom  and  play  to  the  spirit.  We  are 
an  intensely  earnest  and  practical  people,  why  should  we  not 
also  become  a  free  and  happy  people  ? 

3.  A  genuine  sesthetic  culture  avoiding  the  corrupt  tenden- 
cies of  Art,  would  bring  into  education  an  ethical  element  and 
influence  of  no  mean  power  of  value.  Art  is  not  often  re- 
garded as  a  moral  power ;  but  in  man's  complex  nature  every- 
thing which  bears  upon  the  formation  of  character  assumes  a 
moral  importance.  Our  life  is  not  altogether  made  up  of 
moral  acts,  but  also  of  more  subtle  antecedent  conditions, 
affections,  tastes,  and  sympathies.  The  will  is  moved  by  a 
thousand  invisible  cords  of  motive  and  imagination.  These 
bear  an  important,  though  sometimes  indefinable,  part  in  the 
general  working  and  moulding  of  character.  Schiller  says 
that  '*  every  man  has  a  pure  ideal  man  within  himself;"  and  if 
so,  it  is  the  part  of  true  education  to  recognize  and  arrive  at 
this  pure  ideal  of  manhood.  As  Christians,  we  see  in  Christ, 
in  his  character,  and  in  his  divine  humanity,  the  pure  ideal  of 
manhood,  and  through  Christ  received  into  the  heart  by  faith, 
wo  see  the  true  and  the  only  way  of  reaching  this  ideal,  and  of 
perfecting  our  humanity.    But  may  not  Christianity  itself  em- 
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ploy — not  to  originate  a  new  and  higher  life,  bnt  to  assist  in 
training  and  edacating  this  higher  life — ^the  aid  of  those  en- 
nobling ideas  which  true  Art  brings ;  especially,  since  mach  of 
its  own  power  lies  on  that  very  side  of  the  nature,  the  imagi- 
native side,  that  of  the  tastes  and  sentiments,  which  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  Art?    Let  Christianity  then  purify  this 
portion  of  the  nature ;  let  it  elevate  these  affections  and  sub- 
ceptibilities  into  moral  affections ;  let  it  purify  Art  itself,  and 
use  it  in  the  great  plan  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  Christian 
idea  of  education.     It  will  not  do  for  the  taste  and  ima^oa- 
tion  of  a  man  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  his  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty.     If  so  he  must  then  sternly  deny  his  taste  and 
follow  the  path  of  duty ;  but  he  is  incomparably  a  stronger 
man  when    taste   and   duty  harmonize,  and  when   he  can 
give  all  his  powers  to  the  glad  obedience  of  Truth.      Thia 
portion  of  our  nature  claims  to  be  recognized  by  Christ- 
ianity, and  to  come  beneath  the  folds  of  Christian  charity  and 
nurture.     Savonarola  centuries  ago  conceived  this  idea,  bnt 
the  idea  seemed  to  have  been  almost  extinguished  with  his  life. 
He  held  that  the  imaginative  faculties  had  a  place  in  our  be- 
ing, and  that  external  nature  was  the  syipbol  of  internal  ideas, 
and  was  made  for  the  education  and  joy  of  the  mind.     In 
education,  he  claimed  ^^that  youth  should  not  receive  a  lesson 
of  Paganism  without  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  of 
Christianity,  and  that  they  should  be  equally  instructed  in  elo- 
quence and  truth."    Dante,  two  centuries  before,  had  wrought 
'  upon  the  same  high  conception  of  art  as  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional influence.  From  him  the  religious  painters  of  his  epoch, 
Simon  Memmi,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  drew  their  inspi- 
ration.    The  sculpture  gallery  of  the  "  Purgatorio  "  stands  as 
a  monument  of  his  belief  in  the  power  of  art  to  assist  in  the 
purification  and  elevation  of  the  stru^ling  human  mind  ;  and 
why  some  of  those  noble  subjects  for  sculpture  with  which  he 
adorned  the  cornice  of  the  mountain  that  led  with  rugged  steps 
up  to  Paradise  have  never  been  put  into  marble,  we  know 
not. 

We  may  see  how  art  can  aid  morality  and  a  Christian  edu- 
cation in  many  practical  ways.  A  man,  for  example,  does  not 
commit  a  mean,  or  dishonest,  or  indecent  act,  because  it  is  an 
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offense  against  good  taste.  This,  yon  say,  is  a  very  inadequate 
motive,  but  if  the  motive  really  stops  the  man  from  a  wrong 
action,  an  outwardly  wrong  action,  it  is  worth  something,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  account.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Good  Taste,  or  of  fitness  in  all  things,  is  not,  it  is  true, 
the  highest  or  strongest  principle  of  action,  but  it  may  come  in 
to  aid,  and  to  mould,  and  to  restrain,  together  with  deeper  influ- 
ences, and  perhaps  sometimes  to  take  their  place  in  cases  where 
they  do  not  operate.  We  know  that  many  would  continue 
to  imitate  the  manneristic  boorishness  of  some  good  men, 
thinking  it  perhaps  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  goodness ; 
but  when  shall  we  see  a  more  general  and  thorongh  apprecia* 
tion  (having  nothing  in  it  of  servility  or  effeminacy)  of  that 

**  Orand  old  name  of  gentlemao." 

This  is  manliness  ennobled  and  gentled.  It  is  a  combination 
of  strength  and  mildness.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  supple 
knee  nor  the  diddling  and  fawning  manner,  but  in  the  refined 
mind,  the  kind,  brave,  and  courteous  heart,  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
tension and  snobbery.  It  is  the  noble  tact  of  a  heart  that  in- 
stinctively discerns  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  things,  and  that 
Bcoms  what  is  base  and  low.  It  is  ^^  John  Halifax,  gentleman." 
Let  a  young  man's  taste  be  so  cultivated  that  he  sees  that 
everything  bad  is  deformed,  and  everything  good  is  beautiful, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  True  aesthetic  culture  develops  those  feelings 
and  those  tendencies  of  mind  that  are  thus  favorable  to  virtue, 
and  good  manners,  and  even  a  higher  faith.  Education 
should  give  this  impulse,  this  direction  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  that  they  may  see  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  recognize 
the  nobleness  of  truth,  and  follow  after  goodness  from  a  love  of 
its  own  intrinsic  loveliness.  Evil  thus  loses  its  false  attractions. 
Its  power  is  disenchanted  by  the  spell  of  a  mightier.  True 
beauty  will  be  mightier  than  false  beauty.  Satan  will  cower 
and  shrink  and  reveal  his  falsehood  at  the  touch  of  the  celestial 
spear  of  true  goodness.  The  young  will  be  attracted  by 
some  kind  of  beauty,  and  will  love  and  follow  if  not  the 
true,  then  the  false.  And  here  let  us  speak  of  the  decidedly  cor- 
rupting influence  of  some  works  of  art.    Much  evil  flows  from 
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them.  The  indiscriminate  visitation  of  the  great  gallerieB  of 
Europe  by  our  young  people  of  both  sexes,  traveling  abroad 
without  educational  or  hardly  moral  supervision,  has  doubtless 
done  great  injury.  Some  works  of  European  art  that  have 
gone  throqgh  this  country,  originating  from  a  corrupt  mind 
and  a  debased  French  taste,  have  been  the  more  pestilential  be- 
cause they  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  artistic  beauty.  But  we 
nevertheless  hold  that  these  have  been  false  works  of  art ;  that 
the  best  art,  springing  from  a  pure  source,  and  built  upon  true 
artistic  ideas,  is  never  immoral  in  its  tendency.  A  poor  litho- 
graphic painting  of  a  corrupt  nature  exposed  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, will  do  more  harm  to  good  morals,  than  the  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  art  that  has  in  its  fearless  truth  copied  the  inno- 
cence of  nature.  But  we  think  that  here,  even  in  r^^rd  to 
true  art,  since  humanity  has  so  much  innate  corruption,  art 
must  be  held  under  severe  restraint  and  censorship,  must  not 
rely  too  much  upon  transcendental  ideas  of  the  innocence  of 
nature,  and  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  above 
all  when  employed  for  educational  purposes.  But  how  shall  we 
meet  these  corrupting  influences  of  false  art?  Shall  we,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  destroy  all  the  works  of  art  in  the 
world,  and  declare  that  there  ahall  be  no  more  art  so  long  as 
the  world  stands ;  or  shall  we  meet  false  art  with  true  art — 
shall  we  head  off  the  evil  wj^h  the  good — shall  we  instill  right 
principles  of  art  that  shall  overpower  and  defeat  depraved  prin- 
ciples ?  It  is  an  unmanly  argument  that  we  should  give  up 
what  is  good  because  it  has  been,  or  may  be,  wrested  to  a  false 
use.  Poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  immense  evil; 
shall  we  liave  no  more  poetry  %  Oratory  has  been  turned  into 
a  powerful  agent  of  wrong  by  the  accomplished  demagogue,  and 
the  fiery  partisan  of  oppression,  and  shall  the  voice  of  true  elo- 
quence be  for  this  reason  hushed  ?  Shall  the  holy  strains  of 
sacred  music  cease  because  evil  passion  has  breathed  through 
music  to  light  unhallowed  fires  ?  The  blessed  and  perfect  One 
did  not  pray  that  his  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  they  should  be  kept  from  evil. 

4.  The  study  of  art  affords  a  counterpoise  to  certain  narrow- 
ing and  injurious  tendencies  in  the  common  forms  of  education 
itself,  by  presenting  truth  in  a  more  natural  and  concrete  form. 
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The  first  thing,  doubtless,  in  a  practical  education  is  hard 
study, — the  thorough  discipline  of  the  mental  powers.  This 
makes  the  mind  accurate.  It  sharpens  its  powers.  It  teaches 
it  how  to  think.  It  is  the  purely  scientific  process,  whether 
employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  or  the  languages,  or 
any  other  branch  of  education.  This,  undoubtedly,  comes 
first.  The  mind  must  learn  to  analyze,  to  separate,  to  reflect,  to 
arrive  at  facts  by  the  severe  and  narrow  path  of  logical  induction. 
Science  comes  before  art  in  education,  as  it  does  in  life..  There 
is  first  truth,  then  beauty.  There  is  first  utility,  then  art. 
Art  itself  is  in  no  slight  degree  built  upon  science,  and  one  im- 
portant department  of  art  is  the  scientific  analysis  of  nature. 
But  the  scientific  process,  every  thoughtful  mind  will  acknow- 
ledge, bas  its  evils  and  its  perpetual  evil  tendencies.  Dealing 
almost  entirely  with  analysis,  it  inclines  to  overlook  and  some- 
times to  lose  the  beautiful  synthesis  and  wholeness  of  truth.  It 
fails  often  with  all  its  patient  labors  to  come  to  the  unity  of 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  light  and  perfection  of  truth ;  and  thus 
science  has  confessedly  its  perilous  side.  It  is  often  in  a  striking 
degree  partial  and  incomplete.  It  sometimes  leaves  the  mind 
totally  in  the  dark.  Employing  almost  exclusively  the  logical 
and  reasoning  faculties,  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  freer 
intuitions  of  the  mind  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Art  makes  use  of  these,  and  frequently  through 
its  clear  and  rapid  intuitions  it  comes  at  the  wholeness 
of  truth,  where  science  sees  but  in  part  darkly.  Art  aims  at 
unity.  It  looks  to  the  beautiful  whole.  It  is  nothing  if  it  do 
not  arrive  at  distinct  results,  at  well-rounded  and  perfect 
forms  of  truth.  It  cannot  stop  half  way.  It  cannot  abide  in  par- 
tial or  confused  ideas,  and  it  strives  always  for  the  highest  ideal 
perfection.  While  it  has  much  then  to  do,  even  as  science  has, 
with  the  sensible  and  the  material,  it  does  not  so  much  incline 
to  materialistic  conceptions  of  truth  as  science  does,  but  is  seek- 
ing for  higher  things,  is  ever  climbing  toward  the  region  of 
ideas,  is  ever  striving  to  escape  from  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthy, 
to  the  ideal  and  spiritual.  While,  therefore,  art  can  and  should 
never  take  the  place  of  science,  nor  is  it  at  all  of  such  primary 
importance  in  education,  yet  art  may  come  in  to  correct  and 
modify  whatever  evil  and  sceptical  tendencies  there  may  be  in 
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the  one-sided  procesBes  jof  science.  It  comds  in  to  show  to  the 
learner  the  glorious  trnths  of  nature  in  their  entireness  and 
living  forms.  True  art  does  not  lead  to  scepticism,  but  rather 
to  reverence  and  truth.  It  finds  beauty  and  goodness  in  all  the 
works  of  God,  even  in  the  least  of  his  works,  in  the  stone  and 
the  weed  as  well  as  the  mountain  and  the  sky ;  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  brain  and 
labor  of  the  hand. 

6.  The  study  of  art  leads  to  the  more  careftil  cultivation  of 
the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind.  These  should  not  be  n^- 
lected  in  a  true  system  of  education,  any  more  than  the  train- 
ing of  the  reflective  faculties.  Perception  is  indeed  the  fun- 
damental law  or  method  of  art.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  teach 
the  young  to  observe  accurately,  to  observe  nature,  not 
merely  to  see,  but  to  perceive,  the  objects  of  natnre, — ^to 
see  them  with  the  inner  eye  of  the  mind.  Art  is  formed 
on  nature.  Close  study  of  nature  is  the  solid  foundation 
of  an  artistic  education.  The  artist  must  learn  the  stmc- 
tnre  of  the  earth,  the  structural  character  of  rocks,  the 
laws  of  light  and  color,  the  principles  which  govern  the  botani- 
cal and  vegetable  world,  in  fine,  the  laws  of  the  natural  world. 
Art  leads  the  mind  from  the  study  of  books  which  are  the 
works  and  ideas  of  men,  into  the  free  nnbounded  fields  of  natnre 
— ^into  the  study  of  Ood's  ideas.  This  is  always  a  healthy  and 
liberalizing  process.  It  affords  mental  exercise  and  discipline 
of  most  pleasing  kind.  It  introduces  variety  and  freshness  into 
a  course  of  education.  It  lets  God's  sunlight  and  air  into 
the  study.  Young  men  would  not  come  out  of  college  book- 
worms or  mere  scholars,  but  men  of  healthful,  fi-esh,  and  in- 
dependent minds,  with  the  eye  open  to  see  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  universe  lying  about  them. 

6.  Art  in  education  assists  in  the  study  of  other  branches  ot 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  formation  of  a  good  style  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking.  The  arts  are  one.  The  principles  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  are  also  the  principles  of  the  art  of  style.  Form 
is  the  great  aim  in  art,  and  so  it  is  in  oratory.  Beauty  of  in- 
vestiture lends  force  to  truth.  Good  taste  in  speaking  gives 
untold  efficiency  to  the  spoken  word.  The  laws  of  thought  and 
expression  in  the  manifestation  of  truth,  flowing  from  an  inner 
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law,  are  the  same  in  the  writer  as  in  the  artist  strictly  speak- 
ing,— the  same  elements  of  vital  unity,  fitness,  proportion,  and 
the  like.  All  kinds  of  coltnre  tend  powerfully,  though  it  may 
be  insensibly  to  the  forming  of  a  clear,  vigorous  and  ele- 
gant style  of  writing,  without  false  ornament  or  false  strength. ' 
In  classical  or  historical  studies  art  likewise  lends  practical  as- 
sistance. The  careful  study  of  the  Colosseum  forms  a  chapter 
in  Roman  history  just  as  important  as  a  book  of  Livy  or  Taci- 
tus. Some  one  has  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
hang  up  in  every  Latin  school  in  the  land  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  Julius  Csesar  marching  into  Gaul  at  the  head  of  the  10th 
Legion ;  for  many  boys,  doubtless,  imagine  Csesar,  in  his  looks 
and  costume,  to  be  not  unlike  General  Scott  or  General  Grant. 
Our  classical  school  books  and  dictionaries  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  art  in  their  illustrations  of  ancient  architecture,  coins, 
costume,  and  manners  and  customs.  The  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  written  in  art.  In  no  department  of  knowledge 
are  stamped  more  wonderfully  the  features  of  a  changing  and 
progressive  civilization,  of  the  great  progressive  steps  of  history. 
The  spirit  of  an  age  is  caught  and  rendered  with  fidelity  in  the 
buildings,  sculptures,  pictures,  poetry,  and  aesthetic  literature 
of  that  age.  The  subtle  life  of  humanity  has  expressed  itself 
in  art  more  faithfully  and  exquisitely  than  in  any  other  way,  for 
the  great  artist  is  the  true  expression  of  the  feeling  and  thought 
of  his  age.  Prince  Albert  said  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Crystal  Palace :  '^  The  fine  arts  have  so  important  an  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  mind  and  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  so  generally  taken  as  the  type  of  the  degree  and 
character  of  that  development,  that  it  is  in  the  fragments  and 
works  of  art  come  down  to  us  from  bygone  nations  that  we  are 
wont  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  their  civilization,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  religion.*' 

Art  aids  yet  again  in  the  pursuits  of  natural  philosophy  and 
the  industrial  sciences.  Accuracy  of  eye,  good  taste  in  form, 
color,  proportion,  comparison,  actual  skill  in  drawing— these 
further  in  a  hundred  ways  the  studies  of  the  astronomer,  the 
geographer,  the  mechanician,  and  the  civil  engineer.  We  once 
heard  a  distinguished  geologist  lament  that  he  had  neglected 
the  art  of  drawing  when  young,  so  that  in  his  travels  and  re- 
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searches  into  natnre  he  was  mnch  hampered  by  not  being  able 
to  sketch  rapidly  the  broad  physical  conformation  of  new  lands, 
and  the  more  minnte  details  of  rock  and  vegetable  phenomena. 
How  often,  too,  in  common  life,  the  skill  of  the  ready  draughts- 
man is  called  in  requisition,  from  the  planning  of  a  house 
and  the  laying  out  of  public  grounds  and  cemeteries,  to  the 
sketching  of  a  simple  article  of  furniture,  of  a  passing  scene  of 
travel,  or  of  a  rare  tree,  plant,  or  leaf,  met  in  the  daily  walk. 

7.  Art  in  education  has  an  interesting  social  bearing,  and 
exerts  a  powerful  and  genial  influence  on  the  common  inter- 
course and  life  of  a  community.  It  draws  out  kindly  feelings, 
and  softens  natural  harshness  of  temper.  It  rebukes  the  ten- 
dency to  indulge  in  small  rivalries,  by  aflfording  a  broad  theme 
of  conversation  and  of  rational  enjoyment,  in  which  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  petty  controversy,  or  where  all  can  enjoy 
a  feast  of  good  things  prepared  by  him  who  made  all  things 
good  and  beautiful  in  their  time.  Art  being  sincerely  human, 
and  altogether  universal  in  its  aim,  tends  to  unite  the  sympa- 
thies of  man,  and  to  awaken  interest  for  everything  human. 
Those  very  things  in  man*  that  philosophy  and  even  moral- 
ity are  sometimes  inclined  to  pass  by  and  despise,  Art  kindly 
takes  up  and  cherishes — like  trampled  flowers.  It  would  be 
an  improvement  when  Art  could  enter  somewhat  more  into 
the  common  conversation  and  intercourse  of  young  men.  It 
might  take  the  place  of  other  things,  not,  perhaps,  so  improv- 
ing. Music  and  singing  are  already  doing  good  in  this  direc- 
tion, tending  to  promote  kind  feeling,  and  to  increase  the  ra- 
tional happiness  of  social  life  among  the  young  men  of  our 
American  colleges  as  in  those  of  the  old  world.  It  is  surely 
better  for  students  to  sing  in  companies,  making  the  streets 
echo  with  the  well-sustained  and  ringing  chorus,  than  to  make 
night  hideous  as  formerly  with  calithumpean  bands  and  brutal 
yells. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  actual  introduction  of  Art 
into  our  present  system  of  education,  or  of  the  establishment  and 
working  of  a  School  of  Art  in  a  University,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty, because  it  is  comparatively  a  new  field.  Although  sep- 
arate schools  of  art  exist,  such  as  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Lon- 
don, the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  the  Munich  School  of 
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Art,  and  the  Schools  of  Design  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  yet  we  believe  the  School  of  Art  about  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  Yale  College,  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  directly  connected  with  a  university  place  of  education 
in  the  world.  There  is  some  movement  to  institute  a  similar 
school  in  Oxford,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  has  been  as  yet 
carried  out.  There  are  new  questions  to  be  met.  How  far 
shall  the  stndy  of  Art  enter  into  a  regular  academic  course  ? 
How  can  it  find  a  place  without  displacing  more  impor- 
tant studies?  Should  it  constitute  a  purely  professional 
school,  by  itself,  rather  than  an  academical  course  of  study  ? 
What  system  or  process  should  there  be  to  produce  emula- 
tion and  interest  t  Ought  actual  exercises  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modeling,  and  the  praxis  of  art  be  required  of  academic 
students  t  or  would  simple  lectures,  and  the  most  elementary 
illustrative  class-instruction  be  sufficient  ?  Should  a  thorough 
education  in  any  one  department  of  Art,  say  of  Architecture, 
be  aimed  at,  or  only  the  general  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  Art?  Ought  scholarships  to  be  instituted  for 
the  continuous  prosecution  of  artistic  study  by  those  who  evince 
decided  talent  or  desire  to  study?  Should  such  a  school  aim  to 
make  professional  artists  of  a  few,  or  confine  itself  simply  to  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  refining  and  elevating  infiuences  of 
such  an  institution  among  the  many  ? 

These  and  similar  practical  questions  are  to  be  settled  be- 
fore a  University  School  of  Art  can  work  itself  into  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  study,  and  go  into  successful  operation.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  by  once  making  a  beginning,  these  questions 
would  settle  themselves.  In  any  systematic  study  ot  Art, 
there  would  necessarily  be  three  grand  departments :  first,  the 
theoretical,  or  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
aesthetics,  in  what  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  Art  as 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  the  universal 
laws  of  truth ;  second,  the  historical,  or  instruction  in  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  Art  in  the  various  epochs  of  the 
world's  civilization,  and  in  connection  with  the  different 
phases  of  human  thought  and  life;  third,  the  practical,  or  in- 
struction in  the  practice  of  Art,  and  the  varied  details  of 
artistic  education.     Of  course  each  particular  branch  of  art 
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would  demand  its  own  special  coarse  of  stndy  and  instrnction. 
Architecture  as  a  nsefal  art,  woold  perhaps  form  the  chief 
study  and  every-day  employment  of  an  Art  School.  It  would 
be  its  central  theme,  llie  rules  of  Architecture  are  definite 
and  scientific,  more  capable  of  being  tauglit  to  the  many  than 
those  of  any  other  branch  of  Art,  and  its  study  would  produce 
certain  and  direct  results  on  general  education.  Why  should 
not  good  architects  be  reared  by  a  college,  as  well  as  good 
chemists  or  physicians  t 

To  aid  this  course  of  artistic  instruction,  there  should  be 
good  models  in  all  the  departments.  A  gallery  of  pictures  is 
indispensable,  but  only  if  they  be  good  pictures,  if  they  be 
judged  of  qualitatively  instead  of  quantitatively.  On  no  point, 
we  think,  should  there  be  a  stricter  censorship  than  here.  A 
man  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  tolerable  painting  in  his  private 
parlor,  for,  perhaps,  it  is  the  best  he  can  afford ;  but  good 
models  are  imperatively  needed  in  a  school  of  Art.  To  be 
sure,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  riches  of  the  Old  World 
galleries,  or  the  best  pictures  in  the  world  at  first ;  but  no  ab- 
solutely bad  picture,  false  in  drawing,  crude  in  conception, 
glaring  and  unnatural  in  coloring  should  be  admitted.  In 
sculpture,  since  original  works  of  great  merit  are  at  first  out 
of  the  question,  plaster  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  statues, 
taken  from  the  originals,  and  not  second  hand,  are  required. 

In  architecture,  models,  elevations  and  plans,  with  a  good 
collection  of  architectural  photographs,  would  be  needed.  A 
room  devoted  exclusively  to  engravings,  illustrating  the  history 
and  progress  of  that  interesting  art,  would  also  be  an  import- 
ant addition.  These,  with  the  various  instruments  and  techni- 
cal appliances  requisite  for  the  thorough  fitting  out  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  School  of  Art,  and  above  all,  proper  instruction 
in  the  different  departments,  would  be  an  affair  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  would  call  largely  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
true  patrons  of  education  in  the  land.  We  have  no  royal  or 
noble  patrons  of  our  schools  and  seats  of  learning,  but  there  is 
a  strong  spirit  of  affectionate  loyalty  among  the  alumni  of  our 
colleges  towards  the  parent  institution,  and  a  desire  to  make 
them  all  that  the  needs  of  an  advancing  civilization  demand. 
There  is  also  a  growing  liberality  among  our  merchant  princes 
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towards  all  thatr  fosters  a  broad  idea  of  education.  There  is 
also  an  increasing  love  of  art  in  this  class.  The  steadily  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  art  and  artists  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  the  time  of  Jarvis  and  the  founding  of  the  Academy,  to 
the  present,  when  such  great  sums  are  given  for  the  paintings 
of  our  native  artists,  forms  in  itself  a  remarkable  history. 

In  conclusion,  for  its  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  art  to  edu- 
cation, we  will  gi  ve  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
an  able,  practical  instructor  in  one  of  our  American  Schools  of 
Design.  "  My  idea  respecting  art  studies  is  that  every  one  ought 
to  take  drawing  as  a  regular  part  of  his  education  at  school,  thus 
developing  the  judgment  in  regard  to  form,  proportion,  &c.  This 
is  useful  in  every  walk  of  lite,  and  needs  but  little  time,  being 
at  the  same  time  a  rest  for  the  brain  after  severer  study.  Then, 
when  the  usual  common  course  of  study  is  completed  a  youth 
•will  know  whether  he  has  power  to  pursue  those  branches 
where  drawing  is  requisite — such  as  engineering,  architecture, 
&c.  I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  discourage  the  pursuit  of  art 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  x  The  brilliant  success  of  a  Bierstadt 
or  a  Church  (after  long  years  of  foreign  study  and  travel, 
which  are  lost  sight  of  by  aspirants)  has  lured  on  many  stu- 
dents, who  would  have  been  far  better  in  a  surveyor's  oflSce  or 
an  iron  foundry,  who  scramble  through  a  miserable  life,  blam- 
ing the  Fates  because  they  cannot  sell  their  poor  pictures.  If 
there  be  talent  it  will  break  down  all  obstacles,  but  let  not 
youth  be  deceived  by  the  flattery  of  an  admiring  and  ignorant 
home  circle.'' 

VOL.  XXV.  41 
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History  of  The  Peace  :  being  a  Htetary  of  England  from 
1816  to  1864.  WitA  an  Introduction,  1800  to  1815.  By 
Harriet  Martineau.  Vols.  I. — IV.  Boston:  Walker, 
Fuller  ife  Co.     1864-66. 

Lee  Anglais  peinte  par  eux-memee  was  the  title  which  a 
vivacious  Frenchman  chose  to  give  to  his  sketch,  drawn  with 
English  materials,  of  English  habits  and  character.  Some 
uncivil  **  Punch  "  or  Jerrold  flung  back  a  hint  that  a  more  en- 
tertaining work  would  be  ''  Zee  Frangaieee  peintee  par  elles- 
memee.  But  in  spite  of  the  sneer,  the  title  was  a  taking  one ; 
and  we  may  suspect  that  there  was  some  bitter  truth  in  the 
book  which  extorted  the  sarcasm.  Certainly,  if  one  paints 
his  own  portrait,  we  may  criticise  his^art,  we  may  accuse  him 
of  heightening  the  beauties  or  hiding  the  blemishes  of  his 
proper  person ;  but  we  shall  hardly  suspect  him  of  painting 
himself  blacker  than  he  is.  The  autographic  likenesses  of  a 
hundred  masters  adorn  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence;  if  any 
of  them  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  own  comeliness,  he 
must  endure  to  be  misapprehended ;  out  of  his  own  mouth  is 
he  condemned.  As  with  men,  so  with  nations ;  we  can  hardly 
wi-ong  them  if  we  accept  the  pictures  their  own  ablest  deline- 
ators draw  of  them. 

In  the  testimony  which  they  bear,  unconsciously  or  sorrow- 
fully, against  the  public  character  and  the  public  deeds  of  the 
British  nation  in  this  century,  consists  no  little  of  the  value, 
and  very  much  of  the  interest,  of  the  volumes  named  at  the 
head  of  this  Article.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  within  these 
half  dozen  years  that  side  of  public  opinion  here  which  looked 
kindly  upon  English  things  and  men,  not  inquiring  too  closely, 
so  long  as  they  were  English,  whether  they  were  worthy  or 
not,  has  been  undergoing  sharp  revision.  The  charm  is  bro- 
ken, under  the  inspiration  of  which  so  many  American  pleni- 
potentiaries have  been  moved  to  after  dinner  eloquence  at 
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Guildhall  and  tho  Mansion  House ;  the  spell  of  a  common  an- 
cestry and  language,  Magna  Oharta,  Sliakespeare,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  It  may  be  well  if,  in  the  freedom  of  inquiry  into  which 
recent  events  have  emancipated  us,  we  rush  into  no  harsher 
judgment  of  the  England  of  our  times  than  is  fairly  gathered 
from  the  record  of  tlie  work  before  us.  Perhaps,  too,  an  ex- 
amination of  this  History  of  the  Forty  Years'  Peace,  even 
though  induced  by  the  sole  motive  of  testing  the  value  of 
our  Anglophilist  prejudices,  of  proving  the  quality  of  the 
meat  on  which  this  our  GsBsar  hath  fed  to  fatness,  may  show 
us  some  public  dangers  overcome  or  escaped,  which  we  may 
have  to  meet,  some  public  crimes  perpetrated  or  prevented,  to 
which  we  may  be  tempted.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  present 
more  compactly  the  various  lessons,  political,  economical,  and 
social,  which  English  experience  during  the  period  recorded 
teaches  the  offspring  of  Englishmen,  than  they  are  tabulated 
in  the  preface  with  which  the  author  introduces  to  American 
readers  this  enlarged  edition  of  her  work.  "We  may  doubt,  in- 
deed, whether  the  attitude  of  England  toward  other  nations, 
during  the  iirst  half  of  this  century,  has  been  exactly  a  pat- 
tern for  our  imitation  ;  whether  it  may  not  have  shown  a  trifle 
too  much  of  truculence  toward  weaker  powers,  of  truckling 
towai-d  strong  ones ;  whether  the  means  by  which  "  a  peace  of 
forty  years  was  preserved  by  the  foremost  European  nation  " 
may  not  after  all  have  been  at  times  less  honorable  even  than 
war;  whether  in  the  way  of  financial  legislation,  of  pro- 
gress in  the  great  science  of  taxation,  of  dealing  with  disaffect- 
ed provinces,  this  half-century  of  English  history  may  not 
have  more  to  teach  us  by  way  of  warning  than  of  example. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
value  of  history  is  in  its  lessons,  the  history  of  a  nation  in 
many  things  so  kindred  to  ours,  in  an  age  so  near  ours,  through 
vicissitudes  of  which  some  that  are  pressing  upon  us  are  but 
the  copy,  should  be  worth  more  than  all  other  history  to  us. 
Admitting,  therefore,  the  faults  so  often  inherent  in  contem- 
porary histories,  their  aptness  to  degenerate  into  mere  chroni- 
cle, that  they  are  biased  by  partisan  passions,  that  the  near- 
ness of  events  destroys  mental  perspective,  and  distorts  their 
true  prtjportions ;  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  re- 
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cent  events,  while  we  study  ancient  ones.  If  we  can  get  no 
better  story  of  the  great  Beform  contest  than  a  digest  of  news- 
papers and  Hansard's  Debates,  let  us  take  that  thankfully,  and 
hope  that  another  age  may  have  a  history  of  it  as  free  at  least 
from  factious  sympathies  as  are  our  latest  stories  of  C»aar  and 
the  Pompeians,  or  of  Charles  Stuart  and  the  Puritans. 

Making  just  allowance  for  the  imperfections  that  must  at- 
tend every  chronicle  of  the  author's  own  times,  some  of  which 
we  have  just  hinted  at,  and  for  the  special  disadvantages  under 
which  this  work  was  written,  the  History  of  the  Peace  is  enti- 
tled to  high  praise  as  a  compact,  vivid,  graphic  panorama  of  a 
most  eventful  half-century  in  English  history.  We  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  those  disadvantages  that  in  many  of  the  con- 
troversies which  agitated  the  little  island  during  the  period  in 
question,  the  historian  herself  was  an  earnest  and  effective  par- 
ticipant. That  historic  impartiality  which  comes  from  indiffer- 
ence to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  if  it  ever  exists,  is  a  doubtful 
virtue.  If  historians  must  have  sympathies,  better  the  enlight- 
ened partisanship  of  one  who  has  fought  the  battles  than  the 
stolid  partiality  of  a  bystander  who  has  looked  on  and  taken  a 
side,  without  taking  part.  Miss  Martineau  is  not  the  worse, 
but  the  better  fitted  to  tell  the  things  she  has  seen,  that  she  can 
add  to  the  qucB  ipse  vidi  the  quorum  pars  fui  ;  and  the  special 
disadvantage  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  belonging  to  this 
work,  is  only  that  it  has  been  composed  at  different  times,  and 
even  with  the  interference  of  other  hands.  With  but  a  slight 
exception,  the  first  Book,  covering  a  period  of  half-a-dozen 
eventful  years,  is  the  work,  not  of  a  single  pen  only,  but  of 
several,  other  than  her  own ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  pro- 
nounce these  chapters  precisely  the  least  vigorous,  the  least 
animated,  and  (for  such  is  the  current  phrase,  however  inapt 
for  this  exact  case)  the  least  masculine  of  all  the  four  volumes. 
Fortunately,  however.  Miss  Martineau's  co-laborers  are  men 
who  regard  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  from  nearly  her 
point  of  view ;  and  as  they  are  no  less  faitliful  than  she  is  in 
presenting  those  subjects  as  they  see  them,  a  reasonaDle  unity 
is  maintained  throughout  their  joint  production. 

Beginning  with  a  brief,  dramatic  sketch  of  England  in  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  socially,  politically,  and 
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as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  the  introdac- 
tory  vohirae  carries  the  reader  rapidly  through  the  military 
and  diplomatic  transactions  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  rupture  of  that  treacherous  peace,  the  tumult  of 
European  war  which  followed  it ;  Trafalgar,  Austerlitz,  Mos- 
cow, Leipsic,  Waterloo ;  Tilsit,  Cintra,  ChAtillon,  Paris,  and 
the  ''  finality  "  of  Vienna ;  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  "Walche- 
ren  expedition.  In  this  is  mingled  enough  of  domestic  history 
to  show  that  with  all  changes  of  ministries,  bargains  of  factions, 
brawlings  of  demagogues,  disorders  of  the  famished,  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  could  go  only  backward  under  the  pressure 
of  these  fifteen  years  of  going  to  other  people's  wars;  while 
three  distinct  episodes  prjesent  compactly  the  spasmodic  Irish 
outbreak  under  Bobert  Emmett  in  1803 ;  the  Indian  fighting 
and  governing  of  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  the  needless  and 
inglorious  war  with  the  United  States.  The  chapter  which 
concisely  tells  the  story  of  what  we  called  for  so  many  years 
"  the  last  war, "  is  a  model,  not  only  of  compendious  narrative, 
but  of  that  impartiality  which  alone  befits  the  historian,  that 
honest  sense  of  justice  which  recognizes  right  whether  "  on 
heathen  or  on  Christian  ground,'-'  and  which  hates  a  meanness 
or  a  folly  only  the  more  if  detected  in  one's  own  household. 
The  events  which  culminated  in  what  Miss  Martineau  calls  "  a 
contest  as  purposeless,  as  foolish,  as  unnecessary,  as  it  was  ill- 
managed,  useless,  and,  merely  as  war,  discreditable  to  us,"  are 
fairly,  if  nof  with  thorough  accuracy,  set  forth,  as  well  as  its 
general  cause  and  results.  Among  the  causes  of  that  war,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  imputation  which  Mr.  Madison  is  re- 
ported to  have  made,  in  1835,  in  conversation  with  "  an  Eng- 
lish visitor,"  that  as  "  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty  carried  to 
the  Crown  a  large  share  of  the  captured  property  of  the  en- 
emy," this  mere  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Eegent,  amounting 
during  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  this  war,  to  1,000,000  L  a 
year,  helped  to  explain  why  the  war  was  not  prevented. 
Among  its  current  events  are  told  in  new  words  those  old 
stories,  so  familiar  to  us,  the  hideous  crimes  of  savages  whom 
Christian  England  adopted  as  allies;  the  barbarian  acts  of 
British  ofiScers  themselves  in  the  destruction  of  Washington, 
of   which  it  is  said  that  ^Hhe  Americans  themselves  were 
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hardly  more  indignant  at  the  nature  of  the  ravage  than  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe  who  heard  of  it ;"  the 
improvising  of  an  American  navy,  with  its  marvelous  suprem- 
acy ;  the  "  great  and  fatal  battle  "  of  New  Orleans,  seeming 
more  like  an  Old  Testament  miracle,  or  a  medieval  myth  of 
Glovis  and  the  Visigoths,  with  its  thirteen  Americans  killed 
and  wounded,  and  its  British  loss  of  3,000.  All  these  details 
are  given  with  an  unwilling  frankness  which  seems  to  find  re- 
lief in  such  a  bit  of  home  administration  as  this :  the  War 
Office,  at  great  cost  of  money  and  trouble,  sends  out  water- 
casks  for  use  on  the  great  lakes,  '*  the  officials  having  forgotten 
(if  indeed  they  knew)  that  the  lake  water  was  fresh."  And  it 
would  be  hard  to  sum  up  more  fairly  the  results  of  this  cause- 
less contest  than  it  is  done  in  these  closing  sentences  of  the 
same  short  chapter : 

'*  The  treaty  of  Ghent  left  almost  everythiDur  where  it  waa  before  the  var. 
The  mutual  concessions  of  parties,  both  eager  for  peace,  amounted  to  little  more 
than  postponing  the  most  difficult  questions  for  future  settlement.  »  •  *  » 
Nothing  was  gained,  on  either  side,  in  regard  to  the  ostensible  objects  of  the 
var.  •  •  •  Tiie  English  were  enabled  to  declare  themselves  at  peace  with 
all  the  world ;  and  it  only  remained  for  all  to  wish  that  the  folly  and  crime  had 
never  been  committed,  and  thai  from  the  records  of  history  could  be  torn  that 
page  which  must  contain  the  narrative  of  the  bootless  war  of  1812-15.*  (YoL 
I,  p.  898.) 

Here,  at  this  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  made  peace  universal 
among  nations  called  civilized,  begins,  with  the  second  volume, 
the  main  narrative,  to  which  all  the  first  has  been  merely  in- 
troductory. Henceforth  the  record  is  more  English,  less  Eu- 
ropean ;  less  a  mere  chronicle  of  military  operations,  dismal 
but  entertaining ;  more  the  story  of  statesmen  and  statecraft, 
and  of  a  great  people,  and  what  they  are,  and  suffer,  and  do. 
Hitherto  the  conflict  in  which  England  engages  has  been  be- 
tween the  principles  of  progress  and  immobility  upon  the  arena 
of  the  continent ;  now,  having  helped  to  determine  it,  she  finds 
it  renewed  upon  her  own  soil,  less  bloodily  indeed,  but  not  less 
obstinately,  and  the  victories  not  all  upon  the  side  of  the  things 
that  are,  over  the  things  that  ought  to  be.  This  eternal  and 
"  irrepressible  conflict "  had  been  dormant  at  home,  while  every 
nerve  of  national  power  was  strained  together  in  the  foreign 
struggles.    The  History  of  the  Peace  is  the  history  of  the  same 
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conflict,  with  other  weapons,  and  with  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  those  of  the  war  that  was  now  closed. 

A  brisk  series  of  sketches  of  the  dramatis  personce  introduces 
US  promptly  to  this  new  conttoversy,  and  especially  to  two 
phases  of  it  which  are  the  fullest  of  practical  lessons  to  us ;  the 
fight  with  the  old  demon  of  protection,  which  opened  at  once 
upon  the  closing  of  the  war,  just  as  our  fight  with  it  is  open- 
ing now ;  the  struggle  with  an  exaggerated  and  depreciated, 
because  irredeemable,  currency,  with  a  vast  debt  contracted  in 
that  currency  to  be  paid  in  a  higher,  and  with  a  burdensome 
and  wasteful  system  of  taxation.  These  various  parallel 
struggles,  or  rather  these  various  forms  of  the  same  great  con- 
flict, as  well  as  those  others  of  which,  fortunately,  we  are  find- 
ing no  close  copy  in  our  own  experience  ; — the  battle  for  re- 
ligious freedom,  now  nearly  half  won  ;  and  the  battle  for  popu- 
lar government,  which  seems  to  have  been  stayed  by  the  com- 
promise of  1832 ; — are  traced  far  upon  their  course  in  the  second 
volume,  which  closes  with  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
]  826.  Volume  three  is  illustrated  by  splendid  triumphs  of  the 
progressive  principle,  in  the  repeal  of  dissenters'  disabilities  in 
1828 ; — the  Catholic  Emancipation  of  1829,  the  Parliamentary 
Beform,  effected  by  the  most  unconstitutional  intimidation 
from  the  ministry  above,  and  the  populace  beneath,  in  1832  ; 
the  new  poor-law  of  1834,  perhaps  not  less  important  than  any 
other  reform  in  its  effect  on  the  prosperity  and  morality  of  the 
English  people;  the  well-meant  and  ill-managed  abolition  of 
colonial  slavery  in  1834 ;  the  sorely  needed,  but  bungling  and 
unphilosophical  reorganization  of  municipal  corporations  in 
1835.  Following  upon  this  record  of  victories,  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  narrates  the  more  conclusive  triumph  of  free-trade 
in  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws ;  gives  a  luminous  review  of 
Irish  disorders  and  '* repeal"  agitations,  of  Scottish  church 
division,  of  heresies  and  controversies  in  the  English  church, 
of  sweeping  improvements,  the  more  violent  at  last  because  so 
stubbornly  opposed,  in  civil  and  criminal  law ;  with  such  a 
glimpse  of  parallel  European  events  as  is  needed  for  illustra- 
tion, a  glance  at  colonial  and  American  relations,  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  atrocious  opium- war  with  China ;  and  finally,  in 
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the  supplemental  chapters  which  now  first  see  the  light,  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854. 

We  doubt  if  there  are  many  Americans,  even  among  New 
Englanders,  who  can  read  t}9e  four  entertaining  volamee  of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline,  without  feeling  the  qaestion 
to  stir  in  their  heacts,  if  not  to  frame  itself  into  words  upon 
their  lips,  *^  Is  this  £ngland,  of  which  we  read,  the  England  of 
our  day  ?  The  England  which  arrogates  to  itself  among  the 
nations  the  character  of  guide,  of  pattern,  of  examplar,  of  cu^- 
tos  morum^  even  of  arbiter  eUgantiarum  t  Is  this  the  con> 
summate  diplomacy,  this  the  warlike  prowess,  this  the  internal 
administration,  to  which  the  ruder  outside  world,  and  espe- 
cially ourselves,  an  insensate  and  degenerate  o&pring,  are  so 
often  invited  to  turn  for  lessons  of  wisdom  ?  Nay,  even,  can 
these,  of  whom  we  read,  be  that  grand  English  people,  whose 
civilization,  whose  humanity,  whose  enlightened  Christianity 
entitles  them  to  say  to  all  Christendom  beside,  ^  I  am  holier 
than  thou  ? ' "  And  should  we,  after  all,  be  greatly  unjust  if 
we  deemed  some  of  these  British  statesmen  in  our  age  to  be, 
like  some  of  our  own,  narrow  partisans,  corrupt  politicians, 
cruel  and  dishonest  in  their  ways  of  attaining  to  power,  and  in 
their  administering  of  office  when  reached  ?  If  in  answering 
these  questions  an  old  idol  or  two,  even  a  fondly  loved  or  a 
reverently  worshiped  one,  be  toppled  over,  we  shall  have  at 
least  a  pedestal  on  which  to  set  up  something  truer  and  better. 

When  that  foreign  minister  whom  Byron,  embellishing  with 
a  new  epithet  that  noble  tongue  which  we  Americans  are  said 
to  corrupt  with  barbarisms,  has  sweetly  called, 

"Carotid-Artery-slittiDg  Castlereagh/' 

in  an  insane  paroxysm  left  his  portfolio  to  fall  into  the  vigor- 
ous hands  of  Canning,  the  foreign  policy  of  England  had 
been,  almost  since  firat  a  foreign  policy  was  possible,  one,  sim- 
ple, easy  of  comprehension.  Founded  upon  certain  principles 
which  had  now  begun  to  be  somewhat  earnestly  questioned ; 
that  the  interests  of  every  government  must  be,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  in  conflict  on  the  one  hand  with  the  inter^ts 
of  every  other  government,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  people ;  that  nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule, 
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all  governments  had  one  interest  in  common,  opposed  to  that 
of  all  the  subject  peoples,  that  of  self-preservation ;  and  that, 
in  rare  exceptional  cases,  the  interest  of  a  government  in  the 
overthrow  of  another  might  be  so  strong  as  to  control  the  pri- 
mary class  interest,  and  justify  the  maintenance  of  insurrection 
against  its  enemy ;  the  application  of  the  policy  to  any  state 
of  affairs  was  easily  determined.  The  means  by  which  to 
attain  the  obvious  objects  of  foreign  policy  being  first,  cun- 
ning, second,  force,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  minister  was  con- 
stantly to  defraud  or  to  rob  such  other  power  as  should  pre- 
sent, all  things  considered,  the  fairest  opportunity.  But  as  the 
same  principles  inspired  the  conduct  of  every  other  nation, 
it  was  rare  that  England  was  not  either  finding  occasion  for 
violence  in  the  weakness  of  a  neighbor,  or  offering  such  occa- 
sion herself.  Up  to  that  momentous  suicide,  therefore,  the 
history  of  England,  in  its  foreign  relations,  records  little  but 
dishonest  attacks  upon  other  powers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
English  government,  or  defense  against  like  attacks,  or  occa- 
sional intervention  in  the  common  interest  of  governments, 
against  rebellious  subjects,  or  rarely,  in  the  supposed  special 
interest  of  the  English  monarchy,  for  rebellious  subjects  against 
their  sovereign. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Miss  Martineau  that  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  accession  of  Canning  to 
the  Foreign  OflBce  is  "  the  parting  point  of  the  former  and  the 
later  foreign  policy  of  England ; "  an  incident  "  of  inestimable 
importance,  and  worthy  of  earnest  notification  in  history." 
Henceforth,  and  even  to  our  day,  British  diplomacy  was  to 
bear  a  character  different  in  many  respects  from  its  former 
character,  and  we  will  not  say  it  was  not,  at  the  beginning  at 
least,  a  better  character.  Whatever  else  Britain  was  now  to 
appear  among  European  nations,  she  was  no  longer  to  person- 
ate the  knight-errant,  dashing  full  tilt  into  the  redress  of  others' 
wrongs,  or  of  what,  from  a  medieval  point  of  view,  might 
seem  their  wrongs ;  and  no  longer  the  oondoUierSj  whose  free 
lance  mingled  in  every  fray  which  promised  booty.  Nor  need 
it  be  doubted  that  when  the  new  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
the  instructions  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  of  Yerona,  Mr.  Canning  himself,  as  well  as  the 
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liberals  of  the  whole  world,  may  have  indulged  a  vagne  hope 
that  the  new  policy  was  to  be  something  more  and  better  than 
the  mere  negation  of  the  old ;  something  positive,  as  well  as 
negative ;  not  merely  the  withdrawal  of  British  help,  in  the 
conflict  of  principles,  from  the  side  represented  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  but  the  transfer  of  the  same  efficient  aid,  if  needed, 
to  the  struggling  nations  which  it  had  so  often  contributed  to 
crush.  That  some  such  noble  aspiration  stirred  the  vehement 
mind  of  Canning,  may  fairly  be  read  in  the  eloquent  orations, 
and  hardly  less  in  the  energetic  dispatches,  that  embellish  the 
four  years  during  which  he  gave  direction  to  English  diplom- 
acy. From  the  "  brave  words  "  which  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  British  government  "  would  not  tolerate 
for  an  instant  any  cession  which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies 
over  which  she  did  not  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  influence," 
down  to  the  famous  and  fiery  speech  which  reviewed,  from  the 
verge  of  another  life,  the  administration  that  had  been  only 
pacific,  when  liberals  of  all  Christendom  had  hoped  it  would 
be  aggressive  for  good ;  that  speech  in  which,  while  vindica- 
ting the  inertness  that  had  sufiered  Spain  to  be  trampled  by 
French  regiments,  he  uttered  the  splendid  boast,  '^  I  called  the 
New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old ; " 
through  all  these  declarations  the  minister  may  be  seen  to  fret 
under  the  feeling  that  he  has  muzzled  the  lion,  and  that  the 
lion  that  will  fight,  if  only  for  carrion,  is  sometimes  the  more 
admired  beast.  Still  more  can  the  action  of  that  impulse, 
which  in  his  lifetime  had  to  content  itself  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  with  some  good  words  of  promise, 
"that  whenever  the  war  of  opinion  should  involve  Great 
Britain,  the  aspirants  to  political  freedom  should  be  on  her 
side,"  be  discerned  in  the  Greek  intervention,  which  was 
almost  the  first  act  of  Canning's  successors,  and  the  first  and 
only  practical  result  of  his  progressive  sympathies. 

While,  therefore,  we  fully  recognize  the  sharp  deflection  from 
old  channels  which  Canning's  hand  imposed  on  all  subsequent 
English  diplomacy,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
Canning  himself,  if  he  could  read  with  us  this  "  History  of  the 
Peace  "  of  which  himself  is  the  hero,  would  acknowledge  as  bis 
offspring  the  policy  which  kept  the  peace;  whether  he  would 
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honor  more  the  nineteenth  century  stateBmanship  of  Aberdeen 
and  Russell,  even  though  it  sometimes  kept  out  of  quarrels, 
than  Cromwell's  or  William's  in  the  seventeenth,, or  Walpole's 
in  the  eighteenth,  or  even  Pitt's  or  Castlereagh's  in  his  own 
time,  though  they  kept  England  in  incessant  war.  Honoring 
the  author's  hero  more  than  she  herself  does,  we  cannot  accept 
for  him  the  unappreciative  praise  with  which  she  declares  that 
"his  principle  was  the  preservation  of  peace."  We  cannot 
but  see,  indeed,  in  all  his  statecraft  the  firm  purpose  that  at  all 
events  there  should  be  an  end  to  English  wars  for  the  main- 
tenance of  despotism ;  and  "  to  this  end  his  immediate  practi- 
cal purpose  was  to  dissolve,  by  the  quietest  means,  the  Holy 
Alliance."  But  wars  for  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  wars  for 
the  defense  of  violated  constitutions,  of  outraged  freedom,  of 
throttled  nationality,  of  these  there  was  no  question  when  Can- 
ning came  'to  power.  To  bring  to  an  end  English  fighting  for 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  a  work  fit  for  the  greatest  of  men  :  to 
turn  English  power  at  once  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  this 
the  might  of  a  demi-god  would  have  been  unequal.  Canning, 
like  a  great  statesman,  set  his  mark  within  the  bounds  of  the 
possible  ;  and  he  attained  it.  It  is  a  eulogy  which  makes  false 
or  meaningless  his  grandest  words,  to  say  that  having  rendered 
England  powerless  for  evil,  he  could  have  kept  her  impotent 
for  good. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  honor  of  England  among  nations, 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  progress  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore unfortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  depends 
upon  reasonable  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  progress,  that  the 
principle  which  Miss  Martineau  mistakenly  honors  as  Can- 
ning's, should  in  fact  have  impressed  itself,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  great  name,  upon  all  British  statesmanship  from  his  day 
to  ours:  the  principle,  that  is,  of  preserving  peace  at  (almost) 
any  price.  What  would  now  be  the  state  of  Europe,  had  the 
liberalism  which  Canning  introduced  into  English  counsels  been 
suffered  to  act  in  them  with  the  energy  he  would  have  dis- 
played, instead  of  the  peevish,  threatening  inaction  which  has 
in  fact  characterized  them,  no  man,  of  course,  can  say.  But 
it  is  only  applying  the  simplest  rules  of  reasoning  to  judge 
that  a  manly  assertion,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  of  English  de- 
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votion  to  jastice  and  liberty,  and  of  English  readiness  to  sac- 
rifice something  in  their  defense,  might  have  cost  less  in  blood 
and  treasure  than  that  Crimean  war  alone,  into  which  a  belief 
of  English  pusillanimity  led  the  Czar,  and  yet  might  have  pre- 
vented many  a  wrong,  and  brought  England  into  a  better  po- 
sition to-day  than  that  in  which,  though  at  the  zenith  of  her 
material  strength,  she  is  hated  by  every  nation  on  earth  that 
does  not  despise  her,  and  scorned  by  all  that  do  not  hate 
her. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Greek  intervention  of  1827  as  being 
Canning's  own  enterprise,  accomplished  upon  his  own  plans  by 
his  immediate  successors.  We  may  add  that  it  was  a  vindica- 
tion which,  however  righteous,  executed  as  it  was  by  the  con- 
joined Sussian,  French,  and  English  Empires  npon  the  de- 
crepit Ottoman  power,  lacked  almost  every  element  of  heroism. 
Yet  this  brief  effort  is  the  solitary  fruit  which,  so  far  as  for- 
eign relations  are  concerned,  with  all  its  fair  blossoming  of  en- 
couragements and  promises,  English  liberalism  has  borne  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far  from  attributing 
to  the  English  nation  the  duty  of  rushing  into  the  armed  de- 
fence of  justice  and  liberty  abroad.  We  recognize  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  the  awful  calamities  of  war,  and  the  eminent 
advantage  of  maintaining  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other. 
But  we  have  a  right  to  charge  that  the  history  of  what  is  call- 
ed "  The  Peace  "  of  those  forty  years  shows  too  many  instances, 
on  the  one  hand  of  blustering  encouragement  of  the  weak  to 
resistance  or  revolution,  followed  by  perfidious  defection  in  the 
contest  thus  incited ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  savage  wars, 
undertaken  for  the  basest  purposes  of  fancied  national  inter- 
est, by  this  same  power  which  pretends  at  once  to  be  ardently 
liberal  in  sentiment,  and  excluded  by  pacific  principle  from 
backing  its  sentiments  by  action.  We  have  a  certain  meed  of 
approval  for  the  mild  mercantile  citizen  who  can  slip  through 
a  riotous  crowd  in  peace,  not  giving  and  unapt  to  take  offense, 
unmixed  in  others'  quarrels,  and  even  capable  of  looking  on 
dispassionately  at  the  throttling  of  a  neighbor,  if  he  be  suffered 
to  peddle  his  own  wares  unmolested.  But  the  burly  ruffian 
who  swaggers  about  with  cudgel  in  fist,  breaking  heads  freely 
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where  the  probable  gain  or  watches  or  purses  seems  to  balance 
the  risk,  stimulating  weak  men  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
strong  ones  by  assurances  of  sympathy  and  hints  of  help,  and 
leaving  them  then  at  the  mercy  of  their  exasperated  oppress- 
ors ;  this  is  hardly  a  lovely  character,  either  among  men  or 
nations.  A  few  examples  will  show  whether  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  during  this  period  resembles  that  of  either,  or 
both,  of  these  imaginary  persons. 

Before  Mr.  Canning's  untimely  death,  the  world  had  had  a 
two-fold  opportunity  of  learning  what  was  to  be  expected  of 
liberal  England.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington's  instructions  from  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  di- 
rected his  withdrawal  in  the  event  of  the  powers  agreeing  to 
invade  Spain,  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  impose  the  des- 
potism of  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  upon  his  unwilling  subjects. 
This  event  occurred  ;  the  English  envoy  withdrew ;  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  broken.  The  invasion,  in  anticipation  of 
which  the  British  government  had  ruptured  the  firmest  diplo- 
matic ties  that  could  bind  it,  took  place,  and  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  of  British  neutrality. 

"  The  declaration  of  neotralitj  wm  painful  and  disooncerting  to  some  of  the 
best  men  in  Parliament  and  oat  of  it.  They  were  eo  accustomed  to  speak  of 
England  as  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  had  so  completely  un- 
d«rstood  her  secession  from  the  Holy  Alliance  as  declaratory  of  this,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  them  a  disgrace  to  look  on,  without  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most 
indti-fensible  wars  against  liberty  which  had  ever  been  entered  into.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  had  much  to  encounter  in  the  House— angry  rebuke  from  some,  and 
pathetic  expostulation  from  others."    (Vol.  II.,  page  8.S4. ) 

It  was  not  many  months  before  England  had  again  to  decide 
for  belligerency  or  neutrality.  It  is  a  tradition,  having  its 
source  in  the  days  when  Spain  was  %  mighty  empire,  and  the 
''natural  enemy"  of  England,  that  Portugal,  her  feeble 
neighbor,  was  equally  England's  natural  ally ;  and  although 
any  foundation  which  may  have  once  existed  for  the  import- 
ance attached  to  the  alliance  had  long  since  vanished,  the  tra- 
dition, as  usual  among  a  people  who  know  how  to  ^'  stand  upon 
the  ancient  ways  "  long  after  their  foundations  are  gone,  sub- 
sists in  full  force.  This  "  ancient  and  faithful  ally  "  was  now 
in  danger.    A  hostile   though  unauthorized  inroad  had  been 
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made  by  certain  bodies  of  armed  men  from  Spain.  A  piteous 
appeal  was  made  to  the  English  government  for  help ;  and 
within  a  week  after  the  application  was  received,  a  British 
army  was  afloat,  on  its  way  to  the  Tagns. 

In  1835,  again,  came  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain.  Perhaps 
the  Carlist  leaders  were  not  pare  patriots ;  their  followers,  per- 
haps, were  no  better  than  banditti ;  bat  no  one  will  ascribe 
lofty  virtues  to  the  Qaeen^s  party.  Ostensibly,  too,  the  Carlists 
were  liberals,  whose  aim  was  the  reestablishment  of  that  con- 
stitution upon  whose  overthrow  the  Queen's  government  was 
built.  In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  "  wars  of  opinion  "  in 
which  it  had  been  promised  that  ^^  the  aspirants  to  political 
freedom  should  find  Great  Britain  on  their  side."  Of  coarse 
then,  men  and  money  were  harmed  off  to  the  struggling  Car- 
lists,  with  as  prompt  enthusiasm  as  to  the  menaced  Portuguese 
government  nine  years  before  ?  Let  Miss  Martineau  tell  the 
story: 

"  When  the  Qoeen^s  gOYernment  becftme  alarmed  by  the  succeases  of  the  Car- 
liata  in  that  year,  the  Oabinet  appUed  for  aid  to  the  three  poweri  in  aUiance  with 
Spun — Britain,  France,  and  Portugal.  Britain  declined  to  tend  troops,  though 
she  would  not  object  to  France  doing  so ;  and  the  anns  and  ammunition  already 
furnished,  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.,  were  considered  sufficient.  •  •  •  • 
The  Spanish  Cabinet  next  desired  of  the  King  of  England  that  he  would  suspend 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  that  the  Spanish  government  might  raise  in  England 
a  body  of  11,000  mercenaries.  This  was  done  in  June,  18S5  ;  and  during  the 
summer  months,  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  recruiting  through  the  towns 
and  Tillages  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  that  the  merits  of  the  case  oould 
have  been  understood  by  all  those  who  enlisted."    (YoL  IV.,  page  110.) 

Nor  was  it  enough  to  suspend,  for  the  help  of  a  vile  despot- 
ism against  its  own  subjects,  that  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
which,  passed  in  1819  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  intercepting 
English  aid  to  the  young  South  American  Bepublics  in  their 
wars  of  independence  with  this  same  Spanish  monarchy,  our 
own  times  have  found  incapable  of  checking  the  most  active 
intervention  on  behalf  of  an  atrocious  rebellion  in  a  free  and 
kindred  nation.  For  before  the  end  of  this  Carlist  war  we  find 
the  British  Marine  Corps  fighting  side  by  side  with  these  same 
mercenaries,  and  a  proclamation  declarin ;  that  every  English- 
man who  had  used  his  exceptional  freedom  of  enlistment  to 
engage  himself  with  the  revolutionists,  would  be  put  to  death, 
if  captured,  as  a  traitor  to  the  King  of  England  I 
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But  our  owi  recollection,  of  times  too  recent  even  for  this 
history,  is  full  of  like  instances.  There  have  been  "  wars  of 
opinion  "  in  Enrope  many  a  time  since  then  ;  but  no  English 
sword  has  been  drawn  in  them.  There  have  been  base  and 
bloody  wars  since  then,  in  Europe  and  all  over  the  world,  for 
territorial  aggrandizement,  for  commercial  advantage,  or  from 
cowardly  dread  of  another  nation's  growing  greatness ;  and  in 
these  English  blood  has  flowed  in  rivers.  We  can  remember 
certain  wars  for  liberty  and  nationality,  with  which,  bursting 
forth  first  in  volcanic  Sicily,  the  whole  continent  bhized  in 
1848 ;  we  can  remember  many  good- English  words  of  incite- 
ment before  them,  and  stimulus  during  them,  and  how  every 
nation  in  turn  sent  up  its  expiring  cry  at  last  for  English  help ; 
but  Sicily,  Some,  V'enice,  Hungary,  Germany,  implored  in 
vain,  and  succumbed  to  other  intervention,  upon  which  Can- 
ning could  never  have  looked  with  those  ** neutral"  eyes 
through  which  his  successors  see.  Still  later  have  we  seen  the 
Italian  people  encouraged  by  English  sympathy  to  the  effort, 
hopeless  if  unaided,  to  shake  off  its  alien  tyrants.  No  one  can 
travel  through  renewed  Italy,  since  1859,  without  observing 
the  bitterness  with  which  Italians  remark  that  though  they  had 
many  good  words  fr  )m  England,  and  few  fiom  France,  they 
had  a  quarter  of  a  million  French  bayonets,  and  not  one  Eng- 
lish ;  and  how  all  those  generous  affections  which  for  forty 
years  had  looked  to  England  as  the  champion  of  universal  free- 
dom, are  now  turned  to  rancor. 

Execrated,  however,  as  the  name  of  England  doubtless  is  by 
Spanish  and  Italian  liberals,  there  is  another  peninsula  which 
has  resounded,  twice  within  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  with  no 
less  bitter  reproaches  against  her ;  once  for  the  most  hideous 
outrage,  in  time  of  perfect  peace,  which  one  Christian  nation 
has  perpetrated  upon  another  for  a  century  past ;  and  once  for 
desertion  in  sore  need,  after  such  talk  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port as  made  the  defection  seem  as  perfidious  as  the  stealthy 
violence  had  been  before.  It  is  too  soon  for  any  one  to  have 
forgotten  the  myriads  of  brave  words  from  English  people, 
press,  parliament,  and  ministry,  which  stiffened  the  stout  little 
Danish  kingdom  into  resistance  to  the  demands  of  confederated 
Germany,  or  the  cinielly  unequal  war  in  which  Denmark  was 
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left  to  Buccumb  unaided.  It  seems  hard  that  one  man  shonid 
have  had  a  hand  in  twosneh  enieltiee  to  one  weak  and  friendly 
nation,  and  atench  an  interval  as  separates  the  years  1807  and 
1864.  But  the  same  Palmerston,  who,  as  premier,  "led  Eten- 
mark  to  take  up  arms  and  then  left  her  to  her  fate,"  *  had 
been  sitting  a  year  in  Parliament  when  Canning,  "  the  hero 
of  the  peace,"  devised  and  ordered,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
destruction  of  the  Danish  capital  and  fleet.  Of  the  adminis- 
tration which  perpetrated  that  crime,  the  youth  Palmerston 
was  a  supporter,  and,  a  few  months  later,  a  member.  It  may 
be  well  to  see  how  that  career  was  initiated  which,  after  sixty 
years  of  unblushing  public  profligacy,  and  of  private  profliga- 
cy but  thinly  veiled,  has  just  closed  in  a  transfiguration  of 
English  love  and  reverence.  We  give  the  story,  with  some  con- 
densation, as  Miss  Martineau  tells  it ;  premising  that  it  is  the 
narrative  of  one  who  justifies  the  atrocity  which,  nevertheless, 
she  finds  these  words  to  describe. 

"  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  for  Borae  yean  oar  enyoy  at  Berlin,  was  sent  to 
Kiel,  to  require  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was  known  to  be  under  intimidation  by 
Napoleon,  that  the  Danish  navy  should  be  delivered  over  to  England,  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  British  ports,  and  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Grown  Prince 
refused,  with  the  iodignation  which  was  to  be  expected.  His  position  was  an  ex- 
tremely hard  one,  and  our  king  showed  his  sense  of  this  by  the  mot  which  he  ut- 
tered to  Mr.  Jackson  on  his  return,  and  which  he  liked  to  telL  He  abruptly 
asked  Mr.  Jackson  whether  the  Prince  was  up  stairs  or  down  when  he  received 
the  British  Envoy.  *■  It  was  on  the  ground  floor,  please  your  Miyesty.'  '  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  your  sake,*  replied  the  king;  'for  if  he  had  half  my  apirit,  he 
would  have  kicked  yon  down  stairs.*    •    •    • 

"  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  escorted,  when  he  went  forth  on  his  mission,  by  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  forty  frigates,  and  other  assietant  vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  27»0O0  land  troops.  Admiral  Qambier  commanded  the  naval, 
and  Lord  Cathcart  the  military  expedition.  These  forces  had  been  got  ready 
within  a  mouth,  with  great  ability,  and  under  perfect  secrecy.  •  •  •  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Jackson  was  indignantly  dismissed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  seizing  the  fleet.  The  Prince  sent  a  messenger  with  aU  apeed  to 
Copenhagen  to  command  that  the  place  should  be  put  in  the  best  possible  atate  of 
defense.  The  messenger  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  evening,  and 
great  was  the  consternation  in  the  city,  for  there  waa  hardly  a  gun  on  the  i 
parts,  and  the  armed  troops  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  crisis.  The  Prince  c 
from  Kiel  the  next  day,  to  give  his  orders  in  person.  He  was  attended  only  by 
his  court  officers,  and  was  therefore  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Britiah  fleet  Mr. 

*  Blaokwood*s  Magazine,  August,  1864,  page  S47.    Am.  Sd. 
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Jaekaon  followed  him,  to  make  one  more  effort  for  a  peaceable  agreement;  and  it 
waa  then  that  the  Prince  made  that  declaratioo  ab<mt  the  yalne  of  the  English 
alliance,  which  has  before  been  quoted.  *  The  next  day,  he  retired  into  Jutland. 
Contrary  winds  detained  the  English  ships  for  three  days  more ;  and  those  three 
days  were  diligently  need  by  the  Danes.    •    •    • 

"  And  now  the  afihir  was  decided.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  end 
must  be — so  yast  a  force  bcdng  sent  without  notice,  in  a  time  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries,  against  an  unprepared  city.  By  the  first  of  September,  how- 
ever, Stralsnnd  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  part  of  the  British  force  was 
detached  to  watch  them ;  and  this  proved  that  it  would  have  been  fiital  to  lose 
time.  By  the  8th  of  September  all  was  over ;  the  Danish  navy  and  arsenal  were 
surrendered.  One-fourth  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  were  by  that  time  destroy- 
ed, and  in  one  street  500  persons  were  killed  by  the  bombardment.  One  resideot 
whose  house  was  near  the  walls  left  his  military  service  for  a  moment,  to  remove 
his  three  daughters  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  All  the  three  were  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell,  and  io  the  same  night  hie  only  son  fell  by  his  side,  while  both 
were  fighting  on  the  walls.  The  next  day,  when  the  British  were  psssiag  through 
the  street,  the  old  man  pointed  to  the  bodies  of  his  children,  and  fell  dead  beside 
them.  Many  were  the  hearts  so  broken  during  the  four  days  of  the  bombard- 
ment ;  and  we  find  an  Eldon  as  much  moved  as  a  Wilberforce  at  the  details  of  the 
intolerable  calamities  inflicted  while  the  city  was  like  an  inhabited  volcano. 

*  *  *  Efforts  were  made  to  conciliate  [1]  the  Danes,  after  all  was  over  ; 
but,  as  was  very  natural,  in  vain.  Notice  was  even  given  by  them  that  British 
flags  of  truce  must  not  be  sent  within  gunshot  range.  For  many  months,  the 
emotions  of  rage  and  horror  which  swelled  in  the  hearts  of  all  Danes  continued  to 
spread  over  the  world.  On  the  28th  of  the  next  January,  the  flame  of  war  caught 
the  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  It  was  the  birth-day  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  residents  of  the  Danish  factory  in  Bengal  had  invited 
the  English,  as  usual,  to  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  day.  At  six  in  the  morning, 
the  ag^  chief  agent,  speechless  with  horror,  showed  a  countryman  the  British 
flag  flying  from  their  own  staff.  Every  Danish  ship  was  seized,  and  the  British, 
who  were  to  have  been  guests,  were  masters  of  the  Fuctory.  The  youngest 
Danes  present  have  felt  that  day  to  be  the  most  intolerable  of  their  lives. 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  achievement  reached  England,  the  victors 
brought  the  Danish  fleet  into  Portsmouth  harbor.  One  of  the  most  painful  fea- 
tures of  the  case  is  the  confiscation  which  ensued,'  because  the  surrender  was  not 
made  quietly.  At  the  moment  of  the  attack,  there  were  Danish  merchantmen  in 
our  waters,  with  cargoes  worth  2,000,000/.  These  we  took  possession  of;  and, 
of  course,  of  the  navy  which  we  had  carried  off.  Lord  Sidmouth  and  others 
moved  in  Parliament  for  such  custody  of  the  ships  being  ordered  as  should  enable 
us  to  restore  them  in  good  order  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  the  answer  was  that, 
those  terms  having  been  refused,  the  ships  were  ours  on  the  ground  preferred  by 
the  Danes  themselves.  This  was  true ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  truths  by  which  Na- 
poleon's crimes  [!]  put  all  honorable  and  humane  minds  to  the  torture.  It  is  with 

»  "You  offer  us  your  alliance,"  said  the  Prince,  "but  we  know- what  it  is 
worth.    Your  allies,  who  have  been  vainly  expecting  your  succors  for  a  whole 
year,  have  taught  us  what  is  the  worth  of  English  friendship."    (YoL  I.,  p.  284.) 
VOL.  XXV.  42 
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a  painfal  tenie  of  nomething  like  oonstnictiTe  hypoeiisj  that  we  read  now  of  the 
e/forte  whieh  the  kind-hearted  men  of  the  time  made  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  imuob 
of  the  occasion.  Wllberforce  rejoices  in  Admiral  Gambier'e  ascription  of  the 
glory  and  onr  own  safety  to  Providence ;  is  consoled  by  the  hope  that  the  chief 
injury  to  Copenhagen  was  done,  not  by  l>omb8,  but  by  rockets,  which  set  the 
honsea  on  fire  without  killing  the  inhabitants;  (Gongreye  was  there  making  trial 
of  his  new  invention  ;)  and  labors  at  a  anbscription  for  the  relief  of  the  Danes; 
and  strives  to  persuade  his  friends  that  they  should  raise,  ont  of  their  private 
means,  the  amount  ci  the  soldiers*  and  sailors'  prize  money,  that  the  Danish  ships 
might  be  eventually  restored.  It  would  not  do.  The  affidr  coold  not  be  deprived 
of  its  character  of  a  desperate  and  exasperating  calamity,  for  which  Napoleon 
[I]  was  answerable."    (Vol.  L,  pp.  289-248.) 

And  yet  Englishmen  wonder  why  the  world  hates  them ! 

In  the  light  of  that  humanity  which,  in  1864,  coald  not  raise 
a  hand  to  save  the  national  life  of  a  Christian,  Protestant  ally, 
it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  devotion  which,  in  1854,  hurried  to 
the  defense  of  that  effete  Ottoman  Empire  which  exists  only 
for  the  suppression  of  Christianity  and  freedom.  We  shall  not 
spare  words  upon  the  impudent  assumption  which  calls  the 
Crimean  war,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  by  any  better 
title  than  that  of  a  war  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  influence  in  the  East,  and  above 
all,  for  the  obstruction  of  Russian  progress  toward  the  Indies. 

The  Crimean  war,  however,  is  out  of  the  scope  of  our  history. 
Within  it  are  still  certain  wars  upon  which  we  have  not 
touched,  but  which  form  the  ghastliest  chapters  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  this  century.  No  words  of  ours  can  intensify  the  pic- 
ture which  Miss  Martineau's  pen  has  drawn  of  the  infamous 
purpose  and  the  nefarious  conduct  of  the  "  opium  war ''  with 
China;  a  picture  of  what,  were  the  chief  actor  any  nation  but 
the  English,  might  seem  incredible  folly  and  impossible  crime. 
We  use  these  hard  words  deliberately ;  for  except  the  Chinese 
nation  itself,  there  is  no  great  people  on  the  globe  so  incapable 
of  comprehending  foreign  ideas  and  usages  as  the  English,  and 
in  this  incomprehension  is  otie  source  of  that  great  wrong.  It 
would  be  impossible  further  to  condense  the  author's  compact 
narrative  of  the  Chinese  war ;  but  a  few  extracts  may  serve  at 
once  to  illustrate  the  noble  honesty  of  her  book,  and  to  advance 
our  further  purpose  of  testing  the  public  virtue  of  those  who 
are  so  busy  in  casting  stones  at  their  neighbors. 

*'  A  policy  of  peace,"  says  the  writer,  "  has  been  the  deliberate 
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choice  of  the  Empire  of  China."  "  The  statesmen  of  China  are 
ready  to  explain,  when  they  can  find  foreigners  able  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  willing  to  know  their  minds,  that  they 
abjare  conquest  for  the  same  reasons  which  make  them  avoid 
dan2£er  of  a  military  despotism,  because  they  desire  a  settled 
and  industrial  mode  of  life  for  their  people,"  &c.  It  would  be 
a  generous  Chinese  who  could  describe  the  English  peace- 
policy  in  terms  as  favorable  as  those! 

**  When  the  possibility  of  assaults  from  Europe  and  America  presented  itself 
to  them,  they  declare  that  they  weighed  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
plans ;  and  here  again  deliberately  made  their  choice, — to  abide  by  their  peace- 
policy.  •  *  •  The  Americans  have  long  understood  all  this,  and  acted  upon 
their  knowledge,  seeking  no  political  relations  with  China  before  the  British  com- 
pelled them  to  do  so,  but  carrying  on  a  most  lucrative  trade,  and  maintaining  the 
most  friendly  private  relations  with  the  Chinese,  by  means  of  merchant  vessels, 
without  a  hint  of  naval  armaments,  and  through  the  agency  of  supercaigoes, 
without  any  mention  of  ambassadors. 

"The  principle  of  Chinese  policy  may  be  judged  by  nations  or  individuals, — ^It 
may  be  admired,  excused,  criticized,  wondered  at,  pitied,  or  laughed  at;  but  it 
is  a  principle, — entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  principles  wherever  they  are 
found.  It  may  be  that  the  immutable  policy  of  China  itself  must  be  proved,  like 
all  work  of  men's  brains  and  hands,  subject  to  mutation  under  the  operation  of 
time.  It  may  be  that,  to  Europeans  and  Americans,  such  a  policy  may  appear 
not  only  blind  and  weak,  but  morally  indefensible ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  very 
serious  thing  to  explode  a  system  so  ancient,  so  full  of  purpose,  and  so  energeti- 
cally preserved.  If  the  exploding  process  Is  begun  in  ignorance  and  self-interest, 
and  carried  on  in  ignorance  and  a  spirit  of  scorn,  it  is  a  more  than  serious, — ^it 
is  a  sad  and  solemn  matter.  This  process  took  place  under  the  sucoe-sive  Whig 
Adminitttrations,  from  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Orey  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  it  was  not  the  Whig  ministers  alone  who 
were  responsible  in  the  matter.  The  melancholy  ignorance  and  scorn  which  led 
OB  into  what  will  ever  be  called  the  opium  war  were  shared  by  the  opposition, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  What  faults  of  management  there  were 
must  be  imputed  to  the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  their  supporters  in  this  affair 
among  the  opposition ;  but,  if  hereafter  the  opium  war  with  China  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist  a  disgrace,  it  will  be  as  a  national  disgrace; 
for  the  people  put  no  effectual  check  upon  the  government,  but  rather  stimulated 
its  action,  by  sharing  its  ignorance,  and  vying  with  its  spirit  of  scorn.  There 
was  scarcely  a  school  boy  on  the  American  sea-board  who  could  not  have  justly 
rebuked  our  city  electors,  our  newspaper  editors,  and  our  statesmen  of  every 
party,  about  our  opium  war. 

"  It  is  probable  that  this  war  would  never  have  taken  place  if  our  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  had  been  sufficient  to  allay  our  spirit  of  scorn.  The  popular  Eng- 
lish  notion  of  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  government,  and  the 
agents  they  pent  out,  who  might  have  learned  better  by  seeking  information 
from  merchants  resident  many  years  in   the  country.     The  general  notion  of 
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China  was,  and  is,  of  a  country  dreadfally  orer-peopled,  so  that  multitades  are 
oompelled  to  live  in  boats,  floating  about  to  pick  np  dead  dogs  for  food ;  that 
they  are  tyrannized  over  by  a  Tartar  government,  which  tbey  would  fain  be  rid 
of,  and  by  an  aristocracy  which  will  permit  no  middle  class;  that  they  call 
foreigners  "  barbarians,"  and  designate  Enropeans  by  fonl  epithets  instead  of 
their  proper  names:  and  that  their  sole  endeavor,  in  regard  to  foreignera,  is  to 
insnlt  and  mock  them.  Merohants  of  any  nation  who  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Chinese  to  be  qualified  to  speak  of  them,  give  a  very 
different  aoooant  from  this.  They  decline  that  the  government  is,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  industry  and  comfort  of  the  people ;  that  the  people  are  easy 
and  contented ;  that  the  rights  of  property  are  respected,  and  that  there  ia  a 
large  and  wealthy  middle  class ;  that  literature  is  the  highest  pursuit ;  that  the 
Chinese  possess  a  greater  body  of  literature  than  Europe  can  show ;  and  that 
nothing  is  known  among  us  of  Its  quality,  as  it  remains  wholly  unexplored ;  that 
the  notion  of  insulting  epithets  being  applied  to  our  agents  in  lieu  of  their  own 
names  is  an  utter  delusion,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese, 
having  no  alphabet,  are  obliged  to  express  new  names  by  the  words  in  thttr 
language  which  approach  nearest  in  sound.  Thus,  when  Lord  Napier  fired  op 
at  being  written  down  '  laboriously  vile,'  Mr.  Morrison  was  written  down  *a 
polite  horse/  and  another  resident  at  Macao, '  a  ewt  of  hemp/  Such  misconoep- 
tions  of  Chinese  character  and  condition,  together  with  our  bigoted  persistence 
in  conducting  intercourse  with  a  singular  state  according  to  our  own  customary 
methods  and  forms,  and  not  theirs,  were  a  bad  preparation  for  the  management 
of  difficulties,  if  such  should  arise ;  and  the  event  was  painful  and  diaereditable 
accordingly.'*    (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  268-6.) 

The  production  of  opium  in  the  British  Indian  posfiessions,  its 
use  in  China,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  its  use,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  trade  by  the  Chinese  government,  the  stubborn 
determination  of  the  British  to  force  the  poison  into  the  coun- 
try in  spite  of  prohibition,  the  moderation  with  which  the 
Chinese  proceeded  to  enforce  its  laws,  and  the  collisions  which 
of  necessity  ensued,  are  then  described  ;  with  some  of  the  odd 
devices  they  contrived  "  to  get  rid  of  the  encroaching  and  in- 
solent strangers  who  had  violated  their  laws  to  make  profit  of 
the  intemperance  of  their  people." 

"  With  all  this  simplicity  about  war,  its  horrors  were  never  met  or  endured  by 
braver  men.  About  this,  the  testimony  is  absolutely  uoiversaL  The  most  per- 
verse of  our  countrymen  who  defend  this  war  at  home  or  on  the  spot. — who  esll 
it  a  'just,  necessary  and  honorable  war;'  who  are  not  afraid  to  pray  for  the  aid 
of  Heaven  against  those  whom  we  have  oppressed,  or  to  return  thanks  for  vic- 
tory ;  or  who  profess  to  regard  the  affair  in  a  missionary  light,  and  talk  of  bring- 
ing the  Chinese  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  that  Christianity  which  we  have 
so  disgraced  in  their  eyes^ — all  agree  that  a  nobler  courage  and  constancy  were 
never  manifested  than  by  the  Chinese  who  fell  in  the  field,  or  before  their  little 
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forts,  or  on  the  threshold  of  their  hooses,  which  they  had  thought  safe  from  in- 
yasion  forever,  because  their  own  policy  was  one  of  peace.  British  officers  might 
laugh  when  they  saw  pasteboard  defenses,  pasteboard  men,  and  wooden  cannon, 
mixed  in  amon(t  the  troops,  to  make  a  show  and  terrify  the  foreigners ;  and 
British  sailors,  little  knowing  the  mental  torture  they  were  inflicting,  might 
jokingly  secure  their  prisoners,  by  tying  them  together  in  sizes  by  their  tails ; 
bat  there  was  no  man,  we  are  told,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  lowest  subordi- 
nate, who  was  not  touched  by  the  spectacles  of  devotedness  that  he  saw  when 
citizens  cut  the  throats  of  wives  and  children,  and  then  their  own,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  terrible  foreigners;  and  when  officers  in  the  field  sought  death  with 
desperation  when  all  chance  of  victory  was  over.  They  no  doubt  agreed  with 
the  saying  of  their  emperor,  *  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  bear  with  the  English. 
Oods  and  men  are  indignant  at  their  conduct ; '  and,  when  they  found  theee 
hated  strangers  victorious,  they  could  no  longer  endure  life.  As  they  heard, 
after  the  first  British  conquesi,  that  the  enemy  had  pushed  their  opium-trade 
vigorously,  selling  400  chests  at  very  high  prices,  they  might  agree  with  their 
emperor's  public  declaration,  that  it  was  worth  every  effort,  in  war  and  watch- 
fulness, to  prevent  the  ingress  of  that  depraving  religion  called  Christianity, 
lliey  could  hardly  hold  any  other  view,  when  the  only  Christians  they  knew 
were  the  opium  smugglers,  and  the  officials  who  conducted  war  in  their  defense. 
They  fought,  indeed,  with  as  hearty  a  hatred  of  the  invaders  as  ever  the  Saxons 
felt  towards  the  Normans  of  old,  or  the  Mexicans  against  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  onr  day ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  they  had  cause.'*  (Vol.  lY.,  pp. 
272-8.) 

"  It  cannot  be  without  much  pain  and  sorrow  that,  in  a  History  of  the  Forty 
Tears'  Peace,  the  narrative  can  be  offered  of  this  Chinese  war.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  the  insolence  of  the  very  term ;  for,  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  too 
pacific  and  helpless  to  withstand  onr  injuries,  we  should  not  have  had  forty  years 
of  peace  even  to  talk  about  •  ♦  »  •  Whichever  way  we  look  at  this 
affair,  there  is  no  comfort, — at  least  for  those  who  cannot  be  comforted  with  dol- 
lars, or  pride  in  our  warlike  resources  and  experience.  We  are  hated  in  China, 
not  only  as  their  conquerors,  but  for  onr  forcing  upon  their  society  the  contra* 
band  drug  which  they  would  have  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  intemperate  of 
their  people — by  means  which  we  may  laugh  at,  but  which  they  had  a  right  to 
adopt.  It  is  an  humbling  story ;  and  the  wonder  to  a  future  generation  will  be, 
how  we  bear  the  shame  of  it  so  easily  as  we  do."    (Vol.  iv,  p.  277.) 

But  these  are  not  the  only  diversities  which  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  Forty  Years'  Peace.  In  the  great  Indian  Em- 
pire, more  intermeddling  with  other  people's  business,  partly 
from  "  the  precipitancy  of  fear,"  partly  from  **  the  confidence 
of  ignorance ;"  more  wars  induced  by  the  broadest  motives  of 
aggrandizement,  and  conducted  with  an  inefficiency  almost  as 
cruel  as  the  barbarities  in  which  the  British  soldiery  vied  with 
their  dark-skinned  antagonists.     Let  a  few  passages  show  what 
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manner  of  wars,  in  their  object  and  their  management,  these 
were: 

"  The  British  were  now  *  advieed '  by  the  enemy  [id  A^rhAnintan,  whieh  thej 
had  invaded,]  to  go  back  to  India ;  and  they  were  so  nearly  starved  that  they 
agreed  to  do  so,  though  some  of  the  officers  were  still  of  opinion  that  they 
shonid  fight  their  way  for  the  mile  and  a  half  which  lay  between  the  canton- 
ments and  the  citadel,  and  take  refuge  there,  tmsHng  to  the  interest  of  the 
oonntry  people  to  supply  them  with  food.^  They  set  out,  however,  some  of  them 
knowing  that  the  Afghan  chiefs  were  saying  that  they  would  allow  only  one  man 
to  live ;  that  they  woald  cot  off  his- limbs  and  set  him  down  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  with  a  letter  between  his  teeth  warning  the  British  to  meddle 
no  more  with  Afgh%nistan.  Many  set  forth,  believing  this  boast  to  be  not  no- 
reasonable  ;  and  it  was  too  true  that  only  one  man  reached  Jelalabad.  Tfaoee 
who  gave  themselves  op  as  prisoners  and  hostages  were  saved, — such  of  them  as 
did  not  die  of  fever  and  hardship, — ^bnt  only  one  man  performed  the  march  from 
Oabool  to  Jelalabad.  The  doom  of  the  force  was  clear  at  the  eod  of  five  miles. 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men,  and  twelve  thousand  camp-followera, 
besides  women  and  children,  set  forth  from  Cabool  on  the  6th  of  January  [1842]. 
The  distance  traversed  that  day  was  only  five  miles;  yet  it  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  the  last  of  the  force  came  up.  The  glare  from  the  burning 
cantonments  was  visible  to  the  fugitives  as  they  sat  in  the  snow,  and  heard  what 
had  been  the  destruction  already,  and  knew  what  a  road  lay  before  them.  Of- 
ficers and  soldiers  lay  dead  in  the  bloody  snow,  all  the  way  back  to  Cabool; 
baggage  was  abandoned  at  the  very  gates  of  the  cantonments ;  the  ladies  had 
only  what  they  wore,  and  some  of  them,  hurried  away  or  sick,  wore  only  night- 
clothes.  Each  day  was  worse  than  the  last.  One  lady  had  her  youngest  boy 
snatched  from  her  arms  by  an  Afghan ;  and  another  saw  her  eldest  girl  put  into 
a  sack  and  carried  off.  The  camp-fol lowers,  whose  frost-bitten  feet  would  carry 
them  no  further,  died  by  hundreds  along  the  roadside,  or  crawled  in  among  the 
rocks,  without  food,  or  prospect  of  any.  On  the  fourth  day,  only  270  soldiers 
were  left.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  loss  altogether  was  12,4)00  out  of  17,000  men. 
On  the  eighth  day,  there  were  but  twenty  to  make  a  stand  against  the  still  tor^ 
menting  foe.  Twelve  eseaped  from  a  barrier  which  detained  ihem  cruelly  long 
under  the  eoemy's  fire ;  and  of  these  twelve,  six  dropped  before  reaching  the 
last  town  to  be  passed.  Near  this  town,  some  peasants  offered  bread  to  the  re- 
maining six,  who  were  famishing.  They  stayed  a  few  moments  only,  bnt  in 
those  few  moments  the  inhabitants  were  arming.  Two  were  immediately  cut 
down.  The  other  four  fled  as  men  may  do  who  have  death  at  their  heels,  and 
safety  almost  within  sight ;  but  three  of  the  four  were  overtaken  and  slaugh- 
tered within  four  miles  of  Jelalabad ;  and  Dr.  Brydon  arrived  alone.  He  was 
seen  from  the  fort  stooping  over  his  jaded  pony,  evidently  wounded — ^looking  as 
forlorn  in  his  approach  as  could  be  imagined.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  messen- 
ger, and  the  gate  was  opened  in  readiness  to  admit  him ;  but  his  only  message 
was  such  a  one  as  perhaps  no  other  man  has  ever  had  to  deliver, — that  he  was 
the  sole  remnant  of  an  army.  Except  the  burying  of  Cambysea'  army  in  the 
African  desert,  such  a  destruction  has  perhaps  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world.*' 
(Vol  IV.,  pp.  296-7.) 
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"  In  the  beginDing  of  November,  the  BritUb  troope  left  the  country  whiob 
tbey  never  sboald  have  entered,  and  where  some  of  them  finally  disgraced  oar 
military  reputation  by  acts  of  rapine  and  ornelty,  in  an  expedition  in  Eohistan, 
which  the  Afghans  themselves  could  never  have  snrpassed.  It  was  a  fitting 
end  of  one  of  the  roost  iniquitous  wars  on  record.  Tho  public  despatches  and 
private  journals  of  the  time  speak,  in  set  terms,  of  the  honor  of  our  arms  being 
avenged,  stains  wiped  out,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  is  cant.  The  honor  of  our 
arms,  among  the  Asiatic  nations  as  everywhere  else,  is  absolutely  implicated 
with  the  goodness  of  our  cause.  It  is  questionable  whether,  in  their  barbaric 
view,  our  cause  had  ever  before  been  thoroughly  bad, — indefensible  as  have  been 
some  of  our  wars  there  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  nations.  But  in  this  case  we 
were  wholly  wrong ;  and  our  honor  cannot  be  now — ^never  can  be — retrieved  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Afghans.  For  purposes  of  our  own,— foolish  purposes  as 
it  happens, — we  invaded  their  country  ;  forced  on  them  a  sovereign  whom  they 
hated,  and  who  had  actually  no  party  among  them ;  invited  aggression  from 
them  by  our  weakness  and  supineness;  melted  away  under  their  aggression; 
and  at  last,  poured  in  upon  them  in  overwhelming  forces, — blew  up  their  strong- 
holds, razed  their  cities,  hunted  their  mountain  population  "  like  vermin,"  burn- 
ing, slaying  and  ravaging ;  and  then  withdrew,  giving  them  leave  to  place  upon 
the  throne  the  very  ruler  we  had  come  to  depose.  We  may  deceive  ourselves 
with  vainglory  about  our  honor;  but  as  long  as  tradition  lasts  in  Afghanistan, 
our  name  will  be  a  mark  for  hatred  and  scorn.  The  men  are  gone  who  did 
this — Humes,  M'Naghten,  the  military  advisers  who  left  their  booes  in  the  passes 
beyond  the  Punjaub,  and  Lord  Auckland  himself.  But  it  does  not  become  those 
at  home  who  were  misled  by  them — it  does  not  become  the  most  irresponsible 
of  us — to  forget  this  great  folly  and  crime,  or  to  attempt  to  cover  it  over  with 
cant  about  the  glory  of  our  arms.**    (Vol  IV.,  pp.  299-800.) 

At  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  in  1846,  "  the  slaughter  on  our 
side  was  terrible  enough ;  bnt  that  of  the  Sikhs  wil&  sickening 
to  hear  of.  They  were  drowned  in  shoals  in  the  river,  and 
shot  by  hundreds  as  they  attempted  to  escape  into  their  ovm 
territory ! "  It  was  plain  that  the  British  soldier  must  be, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  the  same  foul  fiend  against  whom 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  fought ;  the  same  of  whom  these 
words  are  written :  '*  The  slaughter  before  St.  Sebastian  was 
severe ;  but  it.is  infinitely  more  painful  to  read  of  the  subse- 
quent transactions  within  it.  The  brutality  of  the  victors 
converted  that  sandy  peninsula  into  the  very  heart  of  hell. 
The  historian*  tells  us  how  at  Cuidad  Rodrigo  there  had  been 
drunkenness  and  plunder,  and  at  Badajoz,  in  addition  to  these, 
lust  and  murder;  but  now,  to  all  these  was  added  devilish 


«  Napier's  History,  Vol.  VL,  p.  206. 
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cruelty — cruelty  which  staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous, 
incredible,  indescribable  barbarity."    (Vol.  L,  p.  371.) 

But  perhaps  we  are  criticising  with  undue  closeness  the  con- 
duct of  England  toward  other  nations.  It  is  true  that  in 
nothing  else  is  England  more  prompt  to  administer  uninvited 
advice  and  reproof  to  her  neighbors  than  in  regard  to  their 
dealings  with  each  other ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  test  the  value 
of  the  exhortation  or  rebuke,  the  suggestion  of  ^'what  we 
ought  to  do,"  or  ''  what  she  would  have  done  in  our  place,"  by 
what  she  actually  has  done  in  like  cases.  But  as  the  common 
speech  of  Englishmen  indicates  the  conviction  that  they  are 
still  fitter  to  instruct  every  other  nation  of  the  earth  upon 
questions  of  its  own  internal  policy ;  that  their  own  particular 
type  of  civilization  is  the  highest  and  the  completest  yet 
known ;  and  that  this  sublime  social  state  is  avouched,  as  it 
should  be,  by  the  crystalline  purity  of  the  governing  class  of 
men,  as  compared  with  the  public  men  of  other  communities, 
we  are  tempted  to  see  whether  our  officious  neighbors  eye  is 
much  freer  from  motes  than  our  own. 

Let  us  hasten  to  make  certain  large  concessions  in  the 
outset.  We  admit  that  the  English  mind  has  now  got  hold, 
in  an  awkward  way,  of  certain  great  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  is  applying  them  in  internal  administration  to 
an  extent  ^unhappily  not  equaled  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  true,  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  whenever  we  look  into  an 
English  periodical,  that  our  own  systems  of  taxation  are 
oppressive  and  unproductive,  or  both,  to  a  most  disgraceful 
degree.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  Uiat  this  wasteful  system 
has  yet  produced,  from  two-thirds  of  the  country,  in  the 
first  year  after  a  devastating  war,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  surplus  revenue  ;  and  that,  on  the  jother  hand,  in 
the  eight  years  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
British  debt  was  increased  eleven  millions  sterling.  We 
court  such  castigation;  we  kiss  the  rod;  we  rejoice  in  any 
persaasion  which  shall  lead  the  American  people  to  abandon 
efforts  to  raise  itself  by  lifting  at  its  waistband.  We  shall 
not  even  quote  the  date,  not  yet  ancient,  at  which  *'the 
member  for  America,"  as  Cobden  was  called,  accomplish- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  We  grant  that  our  finan- 
cial condition  is  unsound,  so  long  as  we  are  afloat  upon  a  sea 
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of  irredeemable  currency ;  but  we  are  emboldened  to  ask  for  a 
little  more  time  to  overcome  that  diflSculty,  when  we  learn 
from  Miss  Martineau  that  specie  payments  were  resumed  in 
England  not  until  six  years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Nor 
should  it  be  wholly  unnoticed  that  even  in  this  financial  state, 
which  we  admit  to  be  unsound ;  even  while  our  kind  neighbor 
was  warning  us  that  we  were  staggering  upon  the  brink  of 
financial  ruin,  and,  stroking  his  protuberant  waistcoat,  was  in- 
viting us  to  learn  from  him  the  way  to  solid  wealth  and  per- 
manent solvency,  he  suddenly  toppled  over  the  precipice  one 
fine  day  last  spring,  and  was  glad  enough  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
fifty  millions  of  gold  which,  without  greatly  incommoding  our- 
selves, we  could  spare  him  to  scramble  up  by.  Still  we  are 
ready,  now  that  the  theory  seems  to  be  discarded  that  our  late 
war  was  waged  solely  in  behalf  of  protection  against  the  free 
trade  South,  to  grant  that  our  nationul  enlightenment,  upon 
politico-economical  subjects,  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  mind  of  to-day,  or  even  the  English  mind  of  thirty 
years  ago.  But  though  it  might  be  possible  to  parallel,  from 
our  own  experience,  the  outcry  with  which  Mr.  Cobden's  be- 
neficent treaty  of  reciprocal  trade  with  France  was  assailed  in 
England  only  six  years  ago,  neither  record  nor  recollection 
would  furnish  a  counterpart  to  the  opposition,  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  which,  in  J  816,  would  have  denied  to  a  com- 
pany the  privilege  of  lighting  London  streets  with  gas,  on  the 
ground  of  its  unfavorable  influence  on  the  whale  fishery  1 

No  less  should  it  be  acknowledged  that  our  cousins  have 
had  cause,  since  the  year  1834, 'for  some  glorification  of  their 
own  goodness  in  freeing  their  planters'  slaves,  and  some  repre- 
hension of  our  badness  in  not  freeing  our  planters'  slaves, 
though  they  could  not  well  explain  how  we  were  to  do  the 
work ;  nor  will  it  be  doubted  that  for  thirty  years  they  have 
made  reasonably  large  use  of  their  opportunities  in  that  be- 
half. But  while  it  was  hardly  possible  to  apply  their  remedy 
to  our  disease,  it  may  be  worth  while,  now  that  in  our  own 
rough  way  we  have  abolished  slavery  here,  to  observe  the 
seqvsla  of  the  cruel  disease  in  their  case,  into  which  we  may 
yet  lapse.  How  close  is  the  parallel  between  the  conduct  of 
slave  owners  and  freedmen  after  peaceful  emancipation  in  the 
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West  Indies,  and  after  violent  emancipation  iu  the  United 
States,  may  best  be  seen  in  a  few  paragraphs  which  we  will 
quote,  and  in  writing  which  the  historian  might  well  have 
said  to  this  nation, 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabnla  nnrratnr." 

'*  It  was  tben,  and  it  ever  will  be,  a  matter  of  gratefol  enrpriee,  that  each  an 
event  as  the  abolition  of  slaver  j  should  have  taken  place  amidst  sach  qoietneas 
as  prevailed  thronghont  the  West  Indies.  The  quietness  continued  in  most  of 
the  settlements;  and  no  reasonable  person  can  read  the  records  of  the  time  with- 
out emotions  of  admiration  of  the  temper  of  the  negroes  durinn^the  ericieal  years 
which  succeeded  their  emancipatiou.  While  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  need 
no  excuse,  that  of  their  former  masters  ought  to  have  every  allowance.  •  •  ♦ 
Ihe  Jamaica  planters  were  now  to  decree  in  their  Assembly,  and  to  live  under, 
a  whole  set  of  new  laws  which  had  never  been  necessary  when  all  other  men  in 
their  island  had  been  their  property,  and  not  their  neighbors;  and  it  was  most 
difficult  for  them  and  the  imperial  government  to  agree  upon  those  laws. 
Again,  many  practices  towards  their  negroes,  while  still  in  a  state  of  apprentice- 
ship, which  appeared  to  them  necessary  and  ordinary,  could  not  be  allowed  under 
the  new  system ;  and  the  whipping  of  women,  the  cruel  use  of  the  treadmiU,  and 
many  penal  usages  in  prisons,  were  forbidden  by  imfierial  law,  which  appeared 
in  the  eves  of  the  planters  mere  favoritism  to  (he  negroes,  and  vexaUons  interfer- 
ence with  thcmselvea  *  *  Their  conduct  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected, — that  of  children  in  a  combative  mood.  The  members  of  Assembly 
talked  big,  did  provoking  things,  snubed  successive  governors,  used  insolent  lan- 
guage to  the  imperial  government,  endeavored  to  trench  upon  the  Abolition  Act 
by  provisions  in  bills  of  their  own,  drew  upon  themselves  disallowance  of  their 
acts  from  home,  and  then  refused  to  provide  for  the  executive  wants  of  the  island ; 
and  even  hustled,  and  turned  out  of  their  house,  the  officer  who  came  to  deliver 
the  Governor's  message.  After  the  completion  of  emancipation,  a  large  prtipor- 
tion  of  the  planters  oppreased  the  patient  negroes  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  exac- 
tions of  rent,  by  a  misapplication  of  the  vagrant  law,  and  by  all  those  harassing 
methods  which  suggest  themselves  to  persons  accustom ed  to  despotism  as  a  nat- 
ural right,  and  thrown  into  ill-humor  by  a  deprivation  of  that  power.*     •     •    • 

"  9ir  Lionel  Smith  was  popular  at  first;  and,  during  1887,  affairs  proceeded 
with  great  smoothness.  But  the  new  governor  was  soon  pronounced  guilty  of 
favoritism  to  the  negroes,  like  everybody  else  who  came  from  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Assembly  became  more  ostentatious  than  ever. 
It  was  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved,  under  a  stubborn  refusal  on  its  own  part 
to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  affurs  of  the  colony.  The 
new  Assembly  paraded  a  similar  refusal  as  aoon  as  it  met, — ^in  December,  1838. 
*  *  *  The  governor  reported  to  the  authorities  at  home  that  the  laws  were 
not  clear  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  employing  and  the  laboring 
classes,  and  that  a  complete  new  system  was  required.  Under  these  circuro- 
stanoes,— with  local  legislation  at  a  stand,  and  a  large  section  of  law  requiring 
absolute  renovation,— Lord  Melbourne's  government  determined  to  propose  to 
Parliament  a  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  ^ve  years,  during 
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which  a  prorisional  goTemment  woald  Administer  its  affiurs,  allowinjf  time  for 
improvement  in  the  temper  of  all  the  parties  who  were  in  a  state  of  wrath." 
(Vol  rV..  pp,  16X-«.) 

Here  is  history  that  is  repeating  itself  day  by  day,  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  us.  Sueh  was  the  vehemence  of  the  con- 
troversy, that  it  tamed  the  Melbourne  ministry  out  of  oflSce. 
Certain  far-sighted  men  "  hoped  that  the  cure  might  be  natu- 
rally effected  by  means  of  the  enlargement  of  the  constituency 
of  Jamaica  which  must  take  place  henceforth  through  the  ad- 
mission of  black  citizens  to  political  rights."  If  these  states- 
men could  but  have  given  lai^er  effect  to  their  policy,  Jamaica 
might  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  last  year's  massacres. 
With  us,  these  have  been  thus  far  but  faintly  imitated  at  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans ;  but  their  prototype,  down  to  even  the 
details  of  white  men's  atrocity,  had  occurred  in  Demerara  in 
1823.  A  circular  from  the  home  government,  looking  to  the 
correction  of  certain  abuses  by  slave-masters,  had  been  sent  to 
the  different  colonies.    In  Demerara, 

"  When  the  circalar  reached  the  colony,  the  members  of  the  government  and 
other  gentlemen  talked  of  it  in  the  presence  of  their  domestic  slaves,  without 
making  express  communications  to  the  negroes  on  the  subjeot  of  it,  and  even  en- 
deavoring to  keep  it  secret  from  the  field  hands  ♦  ♦  •  From  what  they 
heard  from  the  house  slaves,  they  naturally  supposed  that  orders  for  their  eman- 
cipation had  arrived  from  England,  and  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  it 
In  most  slave  regions,  this  would  have  led  to  a  massacre  of  the  whites ;  and  it  no 
doubt  would  here,  bat  for  the  influence  of  a  missionary  of  the  Independents,  to 
whom  the  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  the  colony  secribes  the  whole  merit  of  the 
fact  that  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  white  men  was  shed.  This  missionary, 
John  Smith,  had  been  in  the  colony  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
trained  his  flock  to  habits  of  order,  industry,  submission,  and  peace.  Under  his 
care,  marriage  became  almost  universal ;  and  not  one  marriage  in  fifty  was  vio- 
lated. There  was  an  extraordinary  deficienoy  in  religious  ministers  in  this 
colony ;  and  that  one  man  could  have  effected  what  Mr.  Smith  did,  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  the  calm  and  steady  seal  of  one  man,  whose  single  object  is  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  his  neighbors.  Just  before  the  changes  caused 
by  the  circular,  the  Governor,  whose  object  was  '  to  make  head  against  the  sec- 
taries,' among  whom  he  included  all  the  religions  bodies  in  the  colony  except  the 
one  Episcopalian  flock, — even  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  churches,  as  weU  as  the 
Methodist  and  Independent  missionaries, — ^had  issued  a  prohibition  to  all  the  ne- 
groes to  attend  publio  worship,  except  by  means  of  a  pass  from  their  owner, 
these  owners  beini?  under  no  obligation  to  grant  such  a  pass.  When  the  slaves 
found  themselves  thus  hindered  in  their  worship,  and  believed  themselves  de- 
barred from  the  liberty  which  the  King  had  granted  them,  they  rose  upon  their 
masters.    They  shed  no  blood ;  but  they  imprisoned  the  whites,  and  put  some 
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in  tbe  stocks.  «  «  «  The  rising  took  pltoe  oo  Uia  18th  of  Aoj^fost  On  the 
19th,  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Oa  the  20th,  the  iosorreetion  was  completely 
over.  While  no  white  was  sacrificed,  about  two  hondred  negroes  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  first  instance;  forty -se^en  were  executed;  and  the  floggings 
of  many  more  were  worse  than  death, — a  thousand  lashes  being  a  freqnent  sen- 
tence.   So  much  for  the  insnrrectioa'*    (VoL  II,  pp.  88Y-d.) 

To  complete  the  resemblance,  this  Independent  missionary 
is  judicially  murdered,  as  the  Baptist  Gk>rdon  is  murdered  in 
Jamaica ;  his  widow  is  forbidden  to  attend  his  midnight  bn- 
rial ;  and  the  poor  enclosure  with  which  his  slave  parishioners 
sought  to  mark  his  grave  ^^  torn  down  by  official  orders,  and 
the  place  left  desolate."  Are  all  these  things  in  store  for  us, 
too? 

It  is  not  a  point  of  our  plan  to  review  the  admirable  expo- 
sition which  Miss  Martineau  gives  throughout  her  work  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  English  people,  and  their 
progress  in  comfort,  intelligence,  and  morality,  as  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  peace  succeed  each  other.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  progress,  the  inquiry  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one, 
though  it  might  help  us  to  understand  some  things  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  some  things  which  charac- 
terize those  upper  strata  of  the  nation,  which  cannot  but  take 
some  color  from  the  layers  beneath  them.  When  we  read  of 
the  brutal  populace  which,  until  the  new  Poor  Law  in  1834, 
was  wallowinj^  yearly  deeper  in  the  mire ;  of  its  unheardiif 
crimes  growing  common  and  frequent ;  its  professional  murders 
for  the  supply  of  the  dissecting-room ;  its  rapid  procreation  of 
bastards  tor  the  sake  of  the  parish  allowance  for  infants ;  its 
murders  by  parents  of  whole  families  of  children  for  the  sake 
of  the  burial  money ;  its  facile  poisonings ;  its  torture  of  pau- 
per apprentices ;  when  we  see  how,  under  the  old  system,  "  in- 
dustry, probity,  purity,  prudence, — all  heart  and  spirit,  the 
whole  soul  of  goodness,  were  melting  down  into  depravity  and 
social  ruin,  like  snow  under  the  foul  internal  fires  which  pre- 
cede the  earthquake,"  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  British 
army  should  be  the  horror  that  it  is ;  that  there  are  Jamaica 
massacres,  and  Demerara  massacres,  and  Sepoy  blowings  from 
guns ;  or  that  the  tastes  and  amusements,  and  sometimes  even 
the  opinions,  of  decent  Englishmen  should  have  a  certain  taint 
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of  brutality.    Perhaps  to  this  constant  presence  and  contact 
may  be  attributed  in  part  that  constitution  of  mind  which,  in 
such  men  as  Eldon  and  Ellenborough^  would  not  hear  of  tfie 
slightest  mitigation  of  a  penal  code  incredible  in  its  savage- 
ness.    It  seems  like  a  caricature  of  history  to  read  of  the 
steady,  inch  by  inch  fight  of  the  "conservatives"  of  forty 
years  ago,  against  the  innovations  of  Eomilly.     We  see  the 
House  of  Lords  throwing  out,  session  after  session,  such  dan* 
gerous  measures  as  the  repeal  of  laws  which  punished  with 
death  the  crimes  of  shop-lifting  to  the  value  of  one  dollar,  and 
of  stealing  in  a  house  to  the  value  often  dollars.     We  find  Lord 
Chief  Justice   Ellenborough   "  lamenting  that  any  attempts 
were  made  to  change  the  established  and  well-known  criminal 
law  of  the  country,  which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer 
the  ends  of  justice;"   and  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  extolling 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  and  practice  by  which  our  crim- 
inal code  was  regulated ;"   while  poor  Eomilly  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  "  savage  spirit "  of  his  countrymen  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolution.    Verily,  the  good  Huguenot 
blood  in  him  must  have  been  well  Anglicised  in  two  genera- 
tions, or  he  might  have  observed  that  the  horrors  enacted  into 
law  before  the  French  Revolution  was  dreamed  of  were  abol- 
ished only  as  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  the  world.     Then 
there  are  the  same  wise  statesmen  contesting,  with  some  suc- 
cess, the  abolishing  of  such  parts  of  the  punishment  for  high 
treason  as  provided  for  the  vivisection  of  the  convict  before 
the  multitude ;  Eldon  foreboding  danger  to  the  constitution, 
if,  after  "  taking  away  the  cutting  down  alive  and  drawing, 
without  a  hurdle,"  the  quartering  after  death  were  also  abol- 
ished ;  so  that  to  this  day  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  held  to 
their  loyalty  by  the  same  fear  of  quadri-partition  which  has 
bound  the  empire  together  for  so  many  centuries.     Once,  in- 
deed, our  author  might  have  represented  Eldon  in  the  unwonted 
character  of  a  reformer ;  when,  in  opposition  to  the  protesting 
Common  Council  of  London,  and  to  the  minority  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  assented  to  the  abolition  of  "the  people's  great  consti- 
tutional right "  of  "  appeal  of  murder  "  and  wager  of  battle. 
For  it  is  almost  in  these  our  times,  in  the  year  of  grace  1819, 
that  that  philosophical  method  of  ascertaining  truth  was  done 
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away  with,  after  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  had  been 
sadly  puzzled  by  a  demand  for  it  by  one  accnsed  of  murder, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  allow  the  demand,  after  full  delib- 
eration I  The  case  is  Aikford  m,  Thornton^  and  is  reported 
at  great  length,  with  the  plea  of  the  appellee :  ^'  Not  guilty ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  defend  the  same  by  my  body ;  and  thereupon 
taking  his  glove  off,  he  threw  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  court ;" 
and  with  the  black-letter  ailments  of  Chitty  and  Tindall, 
citing  the  ^^  Assises  de  Jerusalem'*^  and  likjB  works  of  juris- 
prudence, in  1  BamewaU  dh  Alderson^  pp.  405-4:61. 

" '  What  a  oonsistent  career  has  Lord  Eldoa*s  been/  wrote  a  contemporary  at 
this  date ;  *  the  ever  active  prinoiple  of  eril  in  oar  political  world !  In  the  hia- 
torj  of  the  universe,  no  man  has  the  praise  of  hiving  effected  so  mnch  good  for 
his  iellow  creatures  as  Lord  Eldon  has  thwarted/  '*    (Vol  III.,  p.  89.) 

Miss  Martineau  la  not  severe  even  upon  Lord  Eldon  ;  and 
of  public  men  in  general  she  speaks  with  a  commendable  free- 
dom from  partisan  rancor,  if  not  with  a  judicial  impartiality. 
We  could  have  forgiven  her  indeed  if  she  had  seen  fit  to  lay 
the  lash  of  her  scorn  upon  some  of  the  politicians  whom  she 
has  dealt  with  very  gently,  as  vigorously  as  she  could  have  cas- 
tigated dishonest  American  or  profligate  French  politicians. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  earnest  religious  feeling  of 
Wilberforce  or  Shaftesbury  should  meet  with  either  sympathy 
or  admiration  in  a  person  to  whom  religious  feelings  is  apt  to 
seem  either  an  inflrmity  or  an  affectation ;  and  we  must  not 
complain  if  Wilberforce  is  sneered  at  as  a  Sabbatarian,  or 
Lord  Ashley  carped  at  as  a  one-sided  humanitarian.  Yet  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  notorious  licentiousness  of  two  premiers 
like  Melbourne  and  Palmerston  were  as  deserving  as  such  in- 
firmities of  a  woman's  passing  disapproval.  We  doubt,  too, 
whether  such  moderate  denunciation  would  have  sufficed,  if 
those  ministers  who  purchased  a  prolonged  tenure  of  power  by 
the  promise  to  their  infamous  King  to  obtain  for  him  a  divorce 
from  his  unhappy  and  outraged  wife,  had  been,  as  we  believe 
they  could  hardly  have  been,  American  instead  of  British 
statesmen.  We  are  used  to  hearing  that  American  social  life 
is  disfigured  by  impurity,  while  the  example  of  a  virtuous 
matron  queen  has  expelled  all  that  is  unclean  from  English  so- 
ciety ;  but  we  need  not  go  far  back  in  these  volumes  to  learn 
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that  it  was  within  onr  times  that  the  gross  sons  of  George  III. 
turned  the  Ooart  of  England  into  a  sty.  We  are  accustomed 
to  endure  the  hardest  sayings  of  the  manners  of  our  legisla- 
tive bodies ;  no  harder,  however,  than  we  daily  utter  ourselves  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  even  when  slave-holding  rnfiBanism 
dishonored  our  capital,  it  presented  scenes  greatly  worse  than 
these: 

"  Mr.  Brougham  lost  do  time  io  taking  out  in  full  the  license  which  he  had  of 
late,  on  the  whole,  denied  himself,  and  on  this  night  used  language,  and  excited 
uproar,  which  deprived  the  opponents  of  parliamentary  reform  of  their  plea  of 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  House  as  then  constituted  Some  one  having 
complained  of  a  'peculiar  crj,'~whether  a  baa,  a  bray,  or  a  grunt,  Hansard 
does  not  say, — '  a  peculiar  cry '  which  was  heard  amid  the  ctieers  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Broughan  observed,  that,  '  by  a  wonderful  disposition  of  nature,  every  an- 
imal had  its  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  itself;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  philos- 
opher to  quarrel  with  any  of  those  modes.'  And,  presently  after,  he  called  up 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  a  personal  altercation,  by  saying,  after  a  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  *  Him  I  accuse  not  It  is  yon  I  accuse, — his  flatterers, — 
his  mean,  fawning  parasites'  Such  quarrels  are  always  got  rid  of  with  more  or 
less  quibbling  and  ill-grace ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  they  did  occur  before 
the  great  opening  of  the  represeatation  which  was  now  near  at  hand.  Much 
was  said  by  the  enemies  of  parliamentary  reform  of  the  vulgarity  of  manners 
which  would  certainly  show  itself  in  the  House  when  the  manufacturing  towns 
were  represented ;  but  at  this  lime  it  was  the  complaint  of  strangers  who  at- 
tended the  debates,  that  not  only  violence  of  language  was  occasionally  very 
great,  bat  that  oflfonsive  noises, — ^the  braying,  baaing,  crowing,  mewing  of  an- 
mals  ^were  ventured  upon  and  tolerated  in  the  House  to  an  extent  which  would 
not  be  thought  of  in  any  other  association  assembled  for  grave  purposes."  (Vol 
lU.,  pp.  22a-4.) 

"  In  July,  1886,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  in  the  new  edifice  for  the  presence  of  women  at  the  de- 
bates. The  proposal  was  made  in  a  spirit  and  in  language  which  went  far  to 
place  every  sensible  woman  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  with  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell, when  he  declared  his  disinclination  to  debate  the  matter,  and  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  motion.  «  «  «  The  whole  proceeding  had  much  the  air  of  an 
ill-bred  joke, — the  speech  of  the  mover,  the  ostentatious  eagerness  to  second  it, 
the  coarsb  mirth,  and  the  large  minority.  On  the  next  occasion,  May  3,  1886, 
matters  were  worse, — ^the  speeches  more  indecent,  the  mirth  more  flippant  and 
unmanly,  the  majority  larger  in  proportion.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  women 
of  England  might  indeed  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  deliberation  of  legisla- 
tors whose  method  of  invitation  was  an  insult  in  itself,  and  who  professed  to 
wish  for  the  presence  of  ladies,  among  other  reasons,  as  a  cheek  upon  intoxica* 
tion  and  indecency  of  language.  But  the  affair  was  happily  put  an  end  to  by 
means  chiefly  of  a  serious  and  sensible  reply  from  the  speaker.  *  •  •  When* 
ever  the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  legal  position  of  woman  in  England  comes 
fairly  under  the  eye  of  the  legislature,    «    «    •    it  would  be  a  serious  disad- 
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Tantagoto  EDglUh women  to  be  judged  of,  as  they  ineviteblyfwoold  be,  by  such  a 
sample  as  would  have  attended  the  debates  on  such  an  inTi^tion  as  that  of  Mr. 
Orantley  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Villiers."  •  «  «  The  House  of  Commons  "  had 
often  expressed  itself  by  the  boyish  passion  and  pot-house  manners  which  had 
oooasioned  eoofosion  within  its  walls;  hot  it  now  outbid  all  former  disgraces, 
and  excited  a  disgust  which  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  simple-mioded 
now  knew  something  of  the  way  in  which  some  gentry  talk  when  they  get  to> 
gether, — ^llke  to  like.  The  simple-minded  were  shocked ;  bat  they  were  glad  to 
know  the  truth,  and  resolved  to  bear  it  in  mind."    (Vol  IV.,  pp.  74-6.) 

Daring  the  debates  on  the  corn-laws,  "  every  personality  that  coald  pass  the 
lips  of  edaeated  men  and  gentlemen,  in  our  period  of  civilization,  was  ottered 
by  angry  antagonists  ;  and  not  a  few  which  it  is  sarprising  that  edaeated  men 
and  gentlemen  oonld  listen  to  without  discountenaace  and  rebuke.  It  would  do 
DO  good  to  repeat  any  of  them  here.**    (VoL  IV.,  p  021.) 

When  Englighnien  have  reproached  us  that  oar  politics  are 
ruled  too  much  by  the  bowie-knife  and  pistol,  some  of  iis,  con- 
scious of  the  fact,  have  hardly  known  how  to  answer.  The 
bitterest  disgrace,  probably,  which  ever  fell  upon  our  national 
character  from  the  murderous  acts  of  our  public  men,  was  the 
killing  of  one  who  had  been  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  one 
who  had  been  Vice-President.  We  may  almost  congratulate 
ourselves  therefore,  that,  violent  as  we  are,  and  humane  as  our 
neighbors  are,  yet  in  a  period  beginning  only  two  years  before 
this  century,  no  less  than  four  British  prime  ministers,  and 
those  perhaps  the  most  illustrious,  have  met  antagonists  with 
pistols  in  mortal  combat.  Nor  need  the  complacency  be  all  on 
one  side,  if  we  compare  the  honor  in  which  Pitt,  Wellington, 
Castlereagh,  and  Canning  lived  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
and  were  sepulchered  in  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  the  in- 
famy which  branded  Aaron  Burr  as  with  the  mark  of  Cain, 
and  the  thick  cloud  which  darkened  the  career  of  every  duelist 
who  has  sought  promotion  in  our  national  politics. 

The  more  deeply,  in  fact,  whether  by  the  aid  of  this  history, 
or  by  exploring  other  sources,  we  scrutinize  the  public  and 
private  character  of  contemporary  English  statesmen,  the  less 
will  be  our  superstitious  reverence  for  them  as  elevated  above 
the  passions  to  which  our  own  public  men  are  subject.  We 
need  not  deny  that  ours  are  often  corrupt,  oftener  dishonest ; 
nor  that  theirs  are  often  pure  and  honorable ;  but  our  neigh- 
bors are  not  all  white,  any  more  than  we  are  all  black.  Look 
at  those  citizens  (we  will  take  the  crucial  test)  who  in  the  two 
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countries  hi^ve  exercised  the  highest  judicial  functions.  Among 
Lords  Chancellors  have  been  Westbury,  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  pronounced  guilty  of  corruptly  using  his  high 
oflSce  for  the  enriching  of  his  relatives ;  Chelmsford,  who  had 
signalized  himself  while  at  the  bar  by  so  betraying,  or  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  betray,  the  interests  of  a  client,  that 
nothing  but  high  rank  and  influence  in  England,  and  nothing 
in  this  country,  would  have  saved  him  from  being  stricken  from 
the  rolls ;  Lyndhurst,  who  purchased  the  seals  by  a  vulgar 
political  apostasy ;  Brougham,  whose  defection  from  the 
liberalism  he  once  professed,  has  since  been  only  less  total 
than  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  while  his  versatile  incompetency 
for  his  oflSce  justified  the  sarcasm  that  "  if  Harry  Bri»ngham 
only  knew  a  little  equity  law,  he  would  know  a  little  of  every- 
thing;" Eldon,  of  whom  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to 
speak.  We  protest  against  extolling  the  judicial  glory  even  of 
these  great  names  above  those  of  Jay,  of  Marshall,  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Story,  or  even,  descending  to  our  State  tribunals,  the 
names  of  Parsons,  Ellsworth,  Kent,  and  Gibson.  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  Taney ;  but  we  do  so,  remembering  that  the  decision 
which  has  dishonored  his  name,  and  the  names  of  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  was  but  the  logical  result  of  political  and 
ethical  ideas  which  had  been  from  childhood  a  part  of  his  mc- 
ral  nature;  that  it  was  the  only  stain  on  a  splendid  judicial 
character ;  and  that  the  recorded  opinions  upon  kindred  sub- 
jects of  an  Eldon,  an  Ellenborough,  and  a  Lyndhurst,  give  am- 
ple assurance  that,  had  the  opportunity  been  England's  and 
not  ours,  hers  and  not  ours  would  have  been  also  the  disgrace. 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted,  no  less  than  the  feel- 
ing that  we  may  be  charged  with  a  lack  of  charity,  forbid  our 
looking  deeply  into  some  of  the  enormities  which  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  uncovers  to  us.  We  cannot  examine  the  game-laws, 
their  crushing  burden  upon  agriculture,  the  monstrous  cruelty 
of  their  administration,  existing,  nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
in  which  we  write ;  nor  the  notorious  violence  and  impurity 
of  elections,  to  which  we  are  strangers  here;  nor  the  gusts  of 
panic  terror  with  which  our  staid  cousins  are  now  and  then 
transported  without  a  cause, — now  a  "  Papal  aggression  "  scare, 
now  a  "  French  invasion  "  scare, — but  which  they  quickly  for- 
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get  when  they  wieh  to  chide  our  excitableneee.  We  cannot 
even  reproduce  her  picture  of  that  great  ecclesiaBtical  establish- 
ment, for  our  want  of  which  we  hear  bo  much  English  condol- 
ence, and  even  some  American  regrets;  of  which  the  net 
revenues  in  1831  were  returned  at  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling;  and  the  influence  of  which  in  enlightening  and 
Christianizing  the  people  may  be  half  guessed  at  from  the 
paragraph  wliich  follows : — 

*' Without  going  OTer  again  Ibe  rickening  record,  found  in  the  register  of 
almost  every  year,  of  ignorance  and  fiinatieiam  shown  in  disturbances  requiring 
repression  by  soldiery,  and  punishment  by  the  law«  we  may  refer  to  one  CTeiit 
which  seemed  to  occur,  as  was  naid  in  Parliament,  for  the  shaming  of  the  Church. 
We  find  too  much  besides, — we  find  a  rector  of  Lockington  tithing  the  wages  of  a 
poor  laborer,  named  Dodsworth,  and  throwing  him  into  jail  for  the  sum  of  four 
shillings  and  fourpence.  We  find  church-rate  riots  abounding, — ^the  paneling  of 
pews  broken  in,  and  men  exchanging  blows  in  the  church  with  fists  and  cndgvU. 
We  find  revivals  of  religion  taking  place  here  and  there, — scenes  worthy  only  of 
a  frantic  heathenism,^-scenes  of  raving,  of  blasphemous  prayer,  of  panic-struck 
egotism,  followed  by  burial  prooessions  to  lay  in  the  ground  the  victims  of  apo- 
plexy or  nervooB  exhaustion.  We  find  men  selling  their  wives  in  the  market- 
places, with  halters  round  their  necks, — ^none  of  the  parties  having  the  remotest 
conception  of  what  marriage  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  of  the  Christian  religion. 
We  find  crowds,  in  such  a  place  as  Sheffield,  gutting,  and  repeatedly  firing  the 
Medical  School,  through  the  old  prejudices  against  dissection.  But  all  these  in- 
cidents, and  many  others  of  like  nature  with  them,  wrought  less  on  the  public 
mind,  to  the  shame  of  the  Church,  than  an  event  which  happened  in  188S,  almoct 
under  the  shadow  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  That  in  such  a  neighborhood  a 
lai^e  body  of  the  common  people  should  believe  a  lunatic  to  be  the  Meeaiah, 
and  follow  him  to  death  through  such  a  series  of  observances  as  only  a  lunatic 
could  have  impoeed,  was  a  shock  to  the  clergy,  it  was  believed ;  and  was  cer- 
tainly a  subject  of  painful  amasement  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  was  not  at 
all  solicitous  to  keep  its  opinion  to  itself.  From  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
wayside  inn,  men  were  asking  what  the  Church  was  f<»r,  and  what  the  deigy 
could  be  about,  if  the  population  of  a  district  near  Canterbury  could  worship  the 
wounds  in  the  hands  and  side  of  a  raving  Innatie ;  see  him  fire  a  pistol  at  a  star,  and 
bring  it  down ;  believe  him  invalDsrable,  and  themselves  throi^  him ;  expect  to 
see  him  sail  away,  as  he  declared  he  came,  on  clouds  of  glory  through  the 
heavens ;  and,  when  he  was  shot  dead,  be  quite  happy  in  the  certainty  that  he 
would  rise  again  in  a  month.**    (Vol.  III.,  pp.  5S6-S.) 

It  would  afford  matter  for  a  longer  Article  than  this  to  re- 
view the  opulent  educational  foundations  of  England,  which 
include,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  funds  themselves,  and  to  see 
how  their  management  and  their  present  results  will  compare, 
for  example,  with  the  management  by  James  Hillhoose  of  the 
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wild  lands  which  were  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  School 
Fund,  and  with  the  results  which  surround  us.  We  should 
find  two  universities  and  a  dozen  or  tWQ  of  schools,  where  a 
few  hundred  young  gentlemen  are  instructed  from  Horace  and 
by  their  own  experience  that, 

"  Ingenuas  didioiste  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sin  it  esse  feros:  " 

which  no  one  who  has  once  seen  the  Pandemonium  of  an  Ox- 
ford Commemoration  could  ever  afterwards  doubt.  We  should 
find  these  great  establishments,  not  the  sources  from  which 
light  and  learning  are  radiated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  gladly 
communicating  to  all  others,  knowing  that  their  own  supply  is 
never  less,  but  the  bitterest  and  stubbornest  foes  that  light  and 
freedom  have  ever  had  within  the  four  seas;  never  failing  to 
stone  their  prophets,  if  unwittingly  they  have  produced  them. 
No  less  than  three  times  within  forty  years  has  the  greatest 
statesman  of  each  period  been  denied  the  cheap  reward,  so 
coveted  by  every  English  public  man,  of  representing  in  Par- 
liament the  University  at  which  all  the  three  were  trained ;  an 
honor  which  only  fell  to  Lord  Bacon  late  in  his  career,  when, 
receiving  tlie  unprecedented  distinction  of  a  triple  return,  he 
elected  to  sit  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  rather  than  for 
St.  Albans,  which  gave  him  his  title,  or  Ipswich,  whose  burgess 
he  had  been  for  thirteen  years.  In  1826,  Canning,  recounting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  sacrifices  that  witnessed  his 
earnestness  in  the  course  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  declares 
that  the  crowning  one  of  all  was  the  loss  of  that  object  before 
which  all  others'  vanished  into  comparative  insignificance; 
which  was  desirable  to  him  beyond  all  the  blandishments  of 
power,  beyond  all  the  rewards  and  favors  of  the  crown ;  the 
honor  of  representing  in  that  House  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Turning  then  to  Mr.  Peel,  who  sat  beside  him  as  member  for 
that  splendid  constituency,  he  proceeded :  "  I  rejoice  with  my 
right  honorable  friend  in  the  high  honor  which  he  has  obtained. 
Long  may  he  enjoy  the  distinction  ;  and  long  may  it  prove  a 
source  of  reciprocal  pride,  to  our  parent  university  and  to  him- 
self! "  Three  years  from  then  Canning  was  gone.  Peel  was 
no  longer  the  second,  but  the  foremost  statesman  in  the  land. 
The  confidence  of  the  University  in  him  had  been  founded  on 
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his  resistance  to  justice  and  freedom,  as  embodied  in  tliat 
Emancipation  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  had  rejected  Can- 
ning. Peel  had  now  become  too  great  and  too  wise  longer  to 
resist  this  great  reform ;  and  Oxford  burned  its  idol  on  the 
same  altar  on  which  it  had  worshiped  him.  In  1S65,  the 
greatest  English  statesman  was  Gladstone ;  a  man  who,  as  is 
said  of  Peel,  '*  was  bom  into  Conservatism,  reared  in  it,  and 
stationed  to  watch  over  and  preserve  it ; "  bnt  like  Peel,  whose 
''mind  and  heart  have  kindled  with  an  enthusiasm  of  which  he 
was,  twenty  years  ago,  unsusceptible ;  an  enthusiasm  of  popu- 
lar sympathy,  and  in  favor  of  a  persuasive  justice."  And  so, 
to  mark  symmetrically  the  relations  of  Oxford  to  enlighten- 
ment and  progress,  Gladstone  is  rejected,  as  Peel  and  Canning 
were  rejected  in  their  day.  Three  centuries  ago,  Oxford 
burned  Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  and  Eidley,  on  the  spot  which 
now  she  has  marked  by.  a  monumental  shaft.  How  many  years 
will  it  be  (for  even  Oxford  moves)  before  the  polling-place  of 
the  University  shall  be  graced  by  a  new  *'  Martyrs'  Memorial," 
bearing  the  names  of  Canning,  Peel,  and  Gladstone? 

But  we  must  have  done.  If  we  have  said  anything  which 
seems  either  to  express  or  to  stimulate  ill-will  against  the  Eng- 
lish people,  we  are  sorry,  for  we  have  not  meant  it.  If  we 
are  suspected  of  having  unfairly  reproduced  the  statements  of 
the  historian,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  work  itself  as  voucher 
for  worse  than  we  have  said.  But,  with  undiminished  esteem 
for  the  grand  virtues  of  many  of  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  ocean, 
we  shall  be  well  pleased  if  any  timorous  souls  who  have  meekly 
submitted,  as  we  have,  to  lingual  castigatiori  from  English  as- 
sumption, shall  find  in  these  volumes  weapons  with  which 
to  "  strike  back." 
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Article  HI.— THE  POLITICAL  PREACHING  OF  CHRIST 
AND  HIS  APOSTLES. 

Letter  from  Jud^e  J,  8.  Blaclc  on  "  Political  Preaching^^^  in 
reply  to  Bev,  Alfred  Nevin^  D.  D.    July  %Uh^  1866. 

Judge  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  remembered  by  some 
of  our  readers  as  one  of  those  anpleasantlj  distingaished  men 
who  a  few  years  ago,  in  eonj  unction  with  a  certain  James  Buchan- 
an, undertook  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
What  a  mess  they  made  of  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  nor  the 
fact  that  the  style  of  their  performance  was  determined  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  advice  of  Judge  Black,  who,  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  Administration,  assumed  its  guidance  in  con- 
stitutional and  civil  law.  The  Judge  for  the  past  few  years  has 
remained  in  obscurity,  with  no  very  strong  prospect  of  being 
called  to  repeat  his  experiments  in  statesmanship ;  but  being 
fully  persuaded,  like  Micawber,  that  there  is  a  field  for  his 
great  talents  somewhere,  he  has  of  late  **  broken  out  in  a  new 
place,"  and  has  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Nevin,  upon  the  subject  of  political  preaching,  designed  to 
establish  the  doctrine  (perhaps  as  a  sort  of  apologiapro  vita  stui) 
that  religion  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  We  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  seen  only  one  of  these  productions 
(that  of  July  25th,  1866),  and  perhaps  do  injustice  to  the  rest 
when  we  say  that  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Nevin 
requires  any  assistance  in  the  discussion.  But  not  having  met 
with  any  of  the  Rev.  Doctor's  replies,  we  infer,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  paper  before  us,  that  his  argument  treats  the  subject 
upon  general  principles ;  and  if  this  is  so,  he  leaves  open  the 
way  for  us  to  present  some  views  bearing  upon  the  topic  in 
controversy  which  are  generally  too  much  overlooked  in  simi- 
lar discussions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  defend  the  right  and  de- 
nounce the  wrong,  wherever  they  appear,  in  private  morals,  in 
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party  platforms,  or  in  pnblic  legislation,  have  been  so  often  and 
80  abundantly  vindicated.  The  proposition  laid  down  by 
Judge  Black  that  "  the  clergy  are  without  authority^  as  they 
are  often  without  fitness,  to  decide  for  their  congregations 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong  in  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try," and  that  "  they  are  not  called  or  sent  to  propagate  any 
Tdnd  of  political  doctrine,"  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  has 
been  too  often  refuted  to  require  the  further  attention  of  our 
readers. 

We  propose  merely  to  examine  one  position  of  the  Judge, 
which  is  frequently  taken  by  the  opponents  of  "political 
preaching,"  and  which  has  not  yet  been  so  notoriously  over- 
thrown as  to  l)e  totally  destitute  of  influence. 

Let  us  state  the  proposition  in  the  words  of  Judge  Black : — 
"  Christ  and  his  Apostles  kept  them  [politics  and  religion]  per- 
fectly separate.  They  announced  the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel 
to  each  individual  whom  they  addressed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They 
expressed  no  preference  for  one  form  of  government  over  an- 
other ;  they  provoked  no  political  revolutions,  and  they  pro- 
posed no  legal  reforms.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
flatly  contradicted  the  declaration  that  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  *  ♦  *  They  joined  in  no  clamors  for 
or  against  any  administration,  but  simply  testified  against  sin 
before  the  only  tribunal  which  Christ  ever  erected  upon  earth, 
that  is  to  say  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  himself.  The  vice  of 
political  preaching  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  primitive 
church." 

It  is  this  historical  assertion,  so  commonly  and  confidently 
uttered,  that  we  propose  to  examine,  and  we  design  to  inquire 
whether  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  did  in  fact  bo  entirely 
abstain  from  all  allusions  of  a  political  nature,  and  confine 
themselves  so  exclusively  to  spiritual  exhortations,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  declare.  We  propose  to  show  that  both  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  not  only  preached  freely  and  boldly  upon  such 
political  questions  as  were  connected  with  public  morality,  bat 
even  went  beyond  those  limits,  and  *'  meddled  "  with  various 
political  and  party  questions  of  the  day  which  had  no  moral 
or  religious  aspect  whatever. 

Let  us  first  briefly  review  the  political  situation  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  nation,  and  some  of  the  party  disputes  which  agitated  that 
people  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  the  '*  Constitution "  of  the  State, 
whose  whole  internal  and  external  administration  and  policy 
were  regulated  by  its  provisions.  The  Government  was  sub- 
stantially an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy,  all  political  offices  and 
all  civil  power  and  dignity  being  absorbed  by  the  upper  clasaes 
— the  priests,  scribes,  and  elders.  This  nobility  or  aristocracy 
was  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  itself  split  up  into  parties  or 
factions,  each  fiercely  contending  for  the  supremacy,  their 
constant  strugrfe  being  often  attended  by  scenes  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed.  The  leading  parties  of  the  State  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees ;  the  latter  being,  so  to  speak,  the  party 
of  "strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution,"  deprecating 
customs,  laws,  or  observances  not  inculcated  in  that  instru- 
ment, and  the  former  insisting  upon  the  validity  and  importance 
of  numerous  traditionary  observances  and  laws  which, — the 
accumulation  of  centuries, — were  often  frivolous,  or  opposed 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Constitution.  These  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  doctrine  or  construction  furnished  then 
as  now  the  topics  of  party  strife.  They  related  for  the  most 
part  to  matters  of  belief  or  ceremonial  observance  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  State),  which, 
as  all  State  religions  inevitably  must,  had  come  to  be  so  iden- 
tified and  intermingled  with  secular  considerations,  parties, 
and  politics,  as  to  have  substantially  lost  its  spiritual  character, 
and  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  scarcely  any  other  light  than  as 
a  matter  of  public  law.  The  questions  discussed  in  connection 
with  it,  and  upon  which  parties  disputed,  and  often  fought  with 
bloody  violence,  were  not  as  to  what  was  right  or  morale  but 
as  to  what  was  lawful^  and  had  as  little  connection  with  spirit- 
ual religion  as  those  questions  of  a  later  period  respecting  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
or  the  still  more  modem  topics  of  temperance  and  slavery. 
Judge  Black,  recalling  the  evil  eflFects  of  political  preaching, 
describes  the  merely  political  character  of  similar  controver- 
sies— ^the  so  called  "religious  wars"  of  Christian  history,  by 
saying:  '^  There  was  nothing  religious  about  them  except  that 
they  were  hissed  up  by  the  clergy.     *    ♦    *    It  was  the  j^foU- 
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tics  of  the  church,  not  her  roligion,  that  infuriated  the  parties, 
and  converted  men  into  deofions.  ♦  ♦  *  The  religious  dif- 
ference waB  a  false  pretence  of  the  political  preachers  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  schemes." 

The  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority  among  the 
Jews  was  vested  in  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senate.  The  members 
were  elective,  and  its  party  complexion  varied  at  different 
times,  and  over  the  assembly  presided  the  High  Priest,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Beneath  the  aristocracy  was 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  ^*  the  common  people,"  ^^  the  multitude," 
as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Testament — who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  and  subjection  of  their  rulers,  but  who,  wliile 
yielding  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  authority  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, yet  viewed  them  with  that  mingled  feeling  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  which  such  a  form  of  government  inevit- 
ably engenders. 

Besides  the  leading  political  parties  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, or  rather  within  them,  were  various  subordinate  parties 
or  factions,  more  or  less  affecting  the  political  machinery  of  the 
State ;  and  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  nation.  The  country  having  just  been 
'  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  held  by  them  as  a  province,  a 
sort  of  military  bureau  being  established  in  it,  and  its  native 
government,  tolerated  for  die  time,  being  liable  to  be  abolished 
at  any  moment.  Accordingly,  the  national  authorities  and  the 
leading  politicians,  being  in  constant  apprehension  that  some 
rigid  '*  policy  of  reconstruction  "  might  be  applied  by  the  con- 
querors if  occasion  should  provoke  it,  were,  with  a  prudence 
that  might  well  be  imitated  in  similar  cases,  exceedingly  con- 
servative in  all  their  views,  and  deprecated  popular  agitations 
and  demonstrations  of  every  kind,  having  especial  dislike  of 
popular  orators,  ^'  fire-eaters,"  and  haranguers,  of  whom  not  a 
few  came  forward  to  alarm  them.  In  this  they  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Herodian  party,  or  supporters  of  the  Herodian 
family,  the  reigning  family  of  Judea  under  "  the  Constitution 
as  it  was,"  and  who,  as  the  regular  office-holders  of  the  nation, 
naturally  sought  to  propitiate  the  conqueror  by  sustaining  his 
"  policy,"  whatever  it  might  be  for  the  moment,  in  order  if 
possible  to  retain  or  recover  their  official  positions.     The  peo- 
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pie  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  patriotism  and  national  prejudice, 
brave  and  excitable  in  their  character,  chafed  under  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  were  ever  ready  to  crowd  around  any  popular  leader 
who  dared  publicly  to  express  the  general  hatred  of  the 
Boman.  This  tendency  was  stimulated  at  this  epoch  by  the 
conviction,  shared  in  common  by  people  and  rulers,  that  the 
Messiah,  the  National  Deliverer,  was  about  to  appear.  Hence, 
the  legal  authorities,  as  anxious  as  the  people  for  national  in- 
dependence, covertly  listened  to  every  new  leader  for  a  time, 
in  the  secret  hope  that  each  might  prove  to  be  "  the  coming 
man,"  but  not  daring  to  commit  themselves  or  appear  to  en- 
courage him  till  they  should  be  able  to  judge  of  his  true  char- 
acter and  probable  success.  An  illustration  of  this  uncertain 
feeling  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  to  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  v.,  34,  39),  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  fate  of  several  po- 
litical pretenders  of  considerable  promise  who  had  '*  perished," 
and  advises  that  the  new  movement  of  the  Apostles  be  neither 
opposed  or  encouraged,  since  **  if  it  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to 
naught ;  but  if  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  to  fight  against  God." 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  parties  and  politics,  that  Christ 
appeared  among  the  people  teaching  and  preaching.  John  the 
Baptist  had  preceded  him,  creating  the  excitement  that  had 
always  attended  popular  agitators,  and  was  now  in  prison,  the 
sure  receptacle  at  last  of  all  that  class.  His  ''  movement,"  it 
was  thought,  was  over,  and  the  new  teacher  quickly  engrossed 
the  public  attention.  The  populace,  always  ready  and  eager 
for  the  coming  Deliverer,  thronged  about  his  steps,  looking  for 
words  of  political  direction  and  encouragement.  The  legal 
authorities  on  the  other  hand — "  the  Chief  Priests,  Rulers,  and 
Scribes,  and  the  Elders  of  the  people  " — though  sharing  in  the 
popular  interest,  were  more  jealous  and  circumspect,  and  sim- 
ply watched  him  closely.  They  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
not  the  man  for  their  affiliation  or  support,  and  their  dissatis- 
faction at  the  dangerous  popular  excitement  which  he  was 
creating  was  increased  to  a  personal  dislike,  growing  to  rancor- 
ous hatred,  when  they  found  him  holding  up  their  own  hypoc- 
risy, tyranny,  and  crimes  to  the  public  reproach.  Thus  though 
differing  among  themselves  upon   almost  all  other  questions, 
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they  mntaally  agreed  in  this,  that  Jesos  must  be  put  down. 
The  difficulty  was  that  with  the  maesee  he  was  nniversally  and 
overwhelmingly  popular,  and  among  these  all  party  feuds  were 
forgotten  in  the  general  reverence  and  devotion  to  the  new 
leader.  Violent  measures  against  him  among  a  populace  so 
excitable  as  the  Jews  would  be  dangerous.  A  deeper  policy 
was  adopted,  in  which  all  parties  among  the  aristocracy  com- 
bined. It  was  arranged  that  prominent  and  influential  poli- 
ticians from  all  parties  should  follow  him  about,  and  besides 
watching  his  language  for  sentiments  or  expressions  calculated 
to  offend  any  partisan  or  national  prejudices  of  the  people, 
should  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  suggest  for  his  solution 
some  of  the  different  party  questions  which  divided  the  nation. 
This  was  to  be  done  so  shrewdly,  that  Jesus  should  be  led  to 
^^  define  his  position  "  upon  all  of  them  in  turn,  thus  in  time  of- 
fending and  alienating  many  or  all  of  his  hearers  through  the 
influenca  of  their  party  sympathies.  Such  were  the  "  tempt- 
ing questions  "  that  were  put  to  him  by  the  representatives  of 
the  different  parties  in  turn — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians, 
Ac, — almost  invariably  of  a  party  nature,  and  framed  and  de- 
signed to  commit  him  upon  these  disputed  points  in  such  a 
manner  *'  that  they  might  catch  him  in  his  words." 

The  plot  and  its  purpose  were  of  course  perfectly  understood 
by  onr  Lord,  "  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  needed  not 
that  any  should  tell  him ; "  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  defeat  it  by  evasive  answers,  or  by  openly  declining  to  dis- 
cuss any  political  or  party  question  whatever,  even  those  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  moral  principles,  and  especially 
any  relating  to  ceremonial  observances  or  doctrinal  quibbles, 
matters  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  be  things  of 
comparative  indifference.  Indeed  to  the  eye  of  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  considers  "  prudence  "  the  first  duty  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  **  so  preaching  the  Lord  as  not  to  offend  the  Devil,'' 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  snch  avoidance.  His  doctrine 
was  taking  root  in  the  popular  heart.  By  shunning  "  political 
preaching  "  entirely,  by  evading  party  jealousy,  by  insisting 
in  the  sense  in  which  his  words  are  quoted  by  Judge  Black — 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;"  I  come  to  teach  spiritual 
truth,  and  leave  party  conflicts  to  be  settled  in  their  appro- 
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priate  arena — he  would  probably  escape  the  snares  that  were 
set  for  him,  and  secure  the  effect  of  his  Gospel  until  its  doc- 
trines should  be  ineradicablj  established  in  the  public  mind. 
That  accomplished — our  critics  would  have  urged — and  Chris- 
tianity universally  accepted,  its  teachers  might  safely  cope 
with  party  disputes,  at  least  with  such  as  turned  upon^ strictly 
moral  topics,  and  settle  them  upon  correct  principles.  But  for 
a  new  religion  just  struggling  into  existence  to  "  mix  itself  up 
with  politics,"  would  be  inevitably  fatal  to  its  success,  and  de- 
structive to  the  influence  if  not  the  lives  of  its  preachers. 
Such  delicate  philosophy,  however,  did  not  enter  into  Christ's 
view  of  his  mission.  He  had  no  such  refined  theories  about 
defiling  "  spiritual  religion,"  by  expressing  an  interest  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  life.  Openly  avowing  that  he  had  not 
come  to  smooth  over  or  destroy  differences  of  opinion,  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  parties,  to  feebly  conceal  the  truth  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  criticism  of  its  offended  betrayers,  not  to  bring 
peace  upon  earth  but  a  sword,  he  in  almost  every  case  promptly 
met  the  issue  presented,  and  fearless  of  party  jealousy,  unequiv- 
ocally committed  himself  to  its  true  solution.  Scarcely  a  single 
instance  can  be  found  where  he  distinctly  evaded  a  question  of 
party  difference  or  dispute,  while  several  are  on  record,  not  of  a 
party  nature,  which  he  did  not  meet  with  a  decisive  answer.  Of 
this  kind,  were  questions  relating  to  his  own  personal  claims  or 
character — ^the  question  whether  he  would  pronounce  a  differ- 
ent judgment  for  adultery  than  the  law  of  Moses  prescribed — 
by  what  authority  he  preached  and  wrought  miracles — whether 
he  recognized  his  obligation  as  a  Jew  to  pay  the  voluntary  re- 
ligious tribute  of  the  people,  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  among  the  "  tempting 
questions"  of  public  or  party  interest  that  were  presented,  a 
single  one  upon  which  he  did  not  distinctly  take  a  decided 
position. 

Let  us  particularize.  A  standing  question  of  party  differ- 
ence is  put  to  him  by  the  Pharisees,  "  tempting  him  "  (in  other 
words,  as  a  party  question),  to  get  him  committed.  "  Is  it  law- 
ful [constitutional]  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause?"  (Matt.  19,  3).  In  the  terrible  state  of  morals  which 
prevailed  in  that  degraded  age  and  country,  this  was  regarded 
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as  a  question  of  constitutional  law  about  as  nearly  connected 
with  religion  as  some  of  the  legal  points  relating  to  ^^  woman^s 
rights '-  are  considered  by  us  at  the  present  day.  By  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  a  wide 
latitude  was  permitted  to  the  husband,  and  to  the  conservatives 
of  the  day  (especially  the  married  ones)  this  was  enough. 
Here  was  a  constitutional  guaranty  that  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  could  not  be  without  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  private  rights,  and  with  the  sacred  and  time  honored  in- 
stitutions of  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  a  dangerous  topic  to 
discuss,  but  it  was  frankly  treated  by  the  Great  Teacher.  Not 
so  fearful  as  Judge  Black  represents  him  about  ^^  proposing 
legal  reforms,"  he  boldly  declares  that  the  '^constitutional 
compromise  "  of  Moses,  being  inconsistent  with  "  the  higher 
law,"  was  always  void,  and  at  that  day  especially  must  be  set 
aside  as  totally  behind  the  age.  *'  Moses  for  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  do  so,  but  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so,  and  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  justi- 
fying himself  by  his  reverence  for  tiie  Constitution  as 
being  '  good  enough  for  him,'  perpetrates  a  wrong  against  his 
fellow-being,  commits  a  crime  for  which  God  will  hold  him 
accountable."  In  a  similar  spirit,  when  his  disciples,  by  eat- 
ing with  unwashen  hands,  by  plucking  corn  and  carrying  bur- 
dens on  the  Sabbath  day,  clearly  violated  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
expounded  by  the  courts  of  the  nation  and  universally  accepted 
by  the  people  (Mark  vii.  3),  he  asserted  that  such  constructions 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  whenever  they  came 
in  conflict  with  man's  duty  to  himself  or  others. 

And  not  only  did  Jesus  thus  unhesitatingly  oppose  himself 
in  his  public  discourses  to  the  judicial  authority  and  the  popu- 
lar prejudice,  but  in  the  public  acts  and  conduct  by  which  he  ac- 
companied and  illustrated  his  preaching  he  did  not  shrink  from 
giving  still  greater  offense  to  class  and  party  jealousy.  In  no 
country — not  even  in  our  own  Southern  States — has  there  ever 
existed  a  greater  antipathy  to  a  degraded  race,  than  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  toward  the  publicans.  This  designation  is 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  those  Jews  who  gave  their 
services  to  the  foreign  invader  for  the  extraction  of  tribute 
trom  their  countrymen.  "  The  taxes  thus  imposed  aud  collected, 
were  regarded,"  says  Kitto,  "  with  disgust  and  impatient  abhor- 
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rence  as  badges  of  the  national  dishonor,  and  those  Jews  who 
made  themselves  the  instruments  of  this  disgrace  to  their 
country  were  accounted  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  the  scum  and 
offscouring  of  the  earth.     They  became,  in  fact,  outcasts  from 
all  society,  except  that  of  their  own  degraded  class.    No  decent 
man  would  partake  of  their  food,  entertain  them  at  his  own 
table,  or  enter  their  houses.    They  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  synagogues  or  the  temple,  or  to  take  any  part  in  public 
prayers.    No  oflFerings  from  them  were  ever  accepted  at  the 
temple ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  office,  even  the 
lowest,  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  in  those  courts  tlieir  testi- 
mony was  not  allowed  in  any  causes,"  &c.    Of  course  this 
hatred  toward  the  ostracised  class  was  returned  by  it  with 
equal  bitterness,  and  thus  a  party  feeling  of  the  most  intense 
character  existed.    Nothing  could  give  greater  offense  to  the 
political  sentiments  of  all  patriotic  Jews,  or  be  looked  upon  as 
more  expressive  of  party  affiliation  than  the  association  by 
Christ  with  members  of  this  class  on  familiar  and  friendly 
terms.     It  was  not  only  in  the  public  estimation  a  species  of 
degrading  "  amalgamation,"  but  it  was  hardly  less  than  a  mis- 
demeanor in  the  eye  of  strict  law.    Yet  Jesus  not  only  per- 
sistently defied  this  class  and  partisan  prejudice  in  his  conduct 
and  his  preaching,  but,  with  a  courage  only  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  modern  clergyman  who  invites  a  negro  into  his  pulpit,  select- 
ed one  of  his  disciples  (Matthew  the  publican)  from  among 
them,  and  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Next  to  the  Publicans,  the  Gentiles  were  despised,  and 
hated  by  the  Jewish  people.  By  universal  consent,  and  by 
constitutional  law,  they  were  excluded  from  all  political  privi- 
leges or  sympathies.  They  were  entitled  to  no  consideri^tion 
.  from  '^  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  had,  so  to  speak,  "  no  rights 
which  a  Jew  was  bound  to  respect."  What  then  must  have 
been  the  indignation,  not  only  of  the  lawyers  and  scribes,  but 
of  the  common  people  to  hear  Jesus  in  his  public  dis- 
courses to  mingled  audiences  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  proclaim 
that  ^'  many  shall  come  from  the  East  and  the  West  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  while  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness  I "  Again  and  again  did  Jesus  repeat  these 
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political  heresies,  to  the  disgast  of  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers, 
who,  with  the  same  zeal  as  that  with  which  we  insist  that  ^^oims 
is  a  white  man's  government/'  maintained  that  by  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  God  was  limited  to  a  strictly  Jewish  policy, 
under  which  none  but  Jews  could  be  recognized  as  having 
^^  natural  and  inalienable  rights."  As  often,  therefore,  as  Je- 
sus asserted  his  objectionable  doctrines  of  ^^  Oentile  equality," 
did  they  angrily  protest  against  them.  In  the  eighth  chapter 
of  John  is  reported  a  long  and  exciting  discussion  between 
Christ  and  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  in  which  Jesus  insisted 
that  they  were  Abraham's  seed  who  did  the  works  of  Abraham ; 
to  whatever  class,  people,  or  race  they  belonged  by  natural 
descent.  This  was  equivalent  to  preaching  that  *^  a  Gentile  was 
as  good  as  a  Jew,  if  he  behaved  himself  as  well,"  and  that  the 
word  ''  Jew  "  must  be  struck  out  of  the  Hebrew  constitution  of 
exclusive  citizenship.  Jesus,  indeed,  insisted  upon  these  odious 
political  views  so  uniformly  and  frequently  that  he  was  evidently 
regarded  in  consequence  by  the  Jewish  public  as  a  fanatic 
with  regard  to  them — ^a  man  of  one  idea — a  radical,  and  an  agi- 
tator. In  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  and  in  his  first  pulpit 
effort  he  broached  his  peculiar  views,  reminding  his  hearers 
that  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  though 
not  Jews,  were  recognized  by  God  in  the  light  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  effect  of  this  ultra-political  preaching  was  the 
same  upon  this  as  upon  every  repetition  of  it — all  who  heard 
it  being  ^*  filled  with  wrath,"  rising  up  and  thrusting  him  out 
of  the  city — with  an  endeavor  to  take  his  life.*  No  such  ex- 
citement ever  followed  his  inculcation  of  merely  "  spiritual  re- 

*  Probably  addressing  bim  in  langnage  mnoh  lik«  the  fbllowiog,  qnoted 
from  Judge  Black's  letter : — "Tbe  use  of  the  clerical  office  for  the  purpose  of 
promulgating  political  tenets  under  any  circumstances  or  with  any  excuse  is  in 
my  judgment  not  only  without  authority,  but  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be 
committed  against  the  goTemmentof  Gk>d  or  man.  In  the  first  place  it  is  grossly 
dishonest  I  employ  yon  as  a  minister,  pay  your  salary,  and  build  yon  a 
church  because  I  have  confidence  in  your  theological  doctrines.  *  ^  Now  yon 
are  guilty  of  a  base  fraud,  if,  instead  of  preaching  religion,  you  take  advantage  of 
the  position  I  have  given  you  to  ventilate  your  crude  and  ignorant  notions  on 
State  affairs.  I  have  asked  you  for  bread  and  you  have  given  me  a  stone ;  in- 
stead of  the  fish  I  bargained  for,  yon  put  into  my  hands  a  serpent  that  stings  and 
poisons  me." 
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ligion,"  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  view  of  his  conservative 
contemporaries,  seemed  doubtless  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
better  confine  himself  to  the  latter,  as  his  more  legitimate  pro- 
vince. 

The  utterances  of  Christ  which  we  have  noticed,  were  such 
as  were  at  variance  with  the  general  view,  and  it  may  possibly 
be  insisted  that  that  political  preaching  which  has  no  sym- 
pathizers is  less  objectionable  than  that  which  coincides  with 
the  sentiments  of  at  least  half  the  public.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  at  some  of  his  political  discourses  which,  being  leveled  at 
the  political  position  and  influence  of  a  portion  of  his  hearers, 
were  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  that  part,  and  proportionally 
gratifying  to  the  rest  of  his  audience.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
mutual  jealousy  that  subsisted  among  the  Jews  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  classes.  Evidence  and  illustration 
of  this  enmity  are  everywhere  found  in  the  Evangelists.  Thus 
we  read  that  ^^  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  hated  his  doctrine," 
and  '^  were  sore  displeased  at  his  doings,"  but  ^^  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly,"  (or  "  delightedly),"  an  expression 
which  by  its  connection  has  evident  reference  to  the  reciprocal 
jealousy  between  the  classes.  The  elders  and  rulers  were  in- 
furiated at  his  success  with  the  multitude.  They  exclaimed 
with  intense  bitterness,  ^^  Have  any  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees believed  on  him  ?  but  this  people  which  knoweth  not  the 
law  |are  cursed,"  or  more  exactly,  "  this  miserable,  ignorant 
rabble  are  not  fit  to  live."  The  aristocracy  and  the  rulers 
were  constantly  scheming  to  take  his  life,  '^  but  feared  thepeo- 
^Z«,"  who  though  frequently  offended  by  Christ's  heresy  on  the 
Gentile  question,  yet  revered  him  as  their  personal  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  scarcely  less,  as  their  champion  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  upper  classes.  What  more  intensely  political 
preaching  *  can  be  found,  or  what  more  calculated  to  excite 
political  animosities  among  its  hearers,  than  those  public 
discourses  of  Christ,  in  which  he  holds  up  before  the  multitude 
the  offenses  and  follies  of  the  aristocracy,  their  arrogance — 

*  *'  The  political  preacher/*  says  Judge  Black,  "  directs  the  attention  of  his 
bearers  away  from  their  own  sins  to  the  sins,  real  or  imputed,  of  other  people.** 
Aiid  again,  "  a  politicai  preaeher  speaks  to  one  commuDity,  one  party,  or  one 
sect,  and  his  theme  is  the  wickedness  of  anoUier." 
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their  oppressions — tlieir  personal  and  political  vices  and  crimes? 
"Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees!"  Be 
not  as  the  hypocrites  are,  who  make  broad  their  phylacteries — 
who  make  clean  the  ontside  of  the  cnp  and  platter,  bat  inside 
are  fnll  of  nncleanness.  *^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat,  therefore  whatsoever  they  command  yon,  do — but 
do  not  after  their  works! "  &c.  Were  a  modem  preacher  to 
inveigh  against  the  administration  and  its  officers  in  a  similar 
manner  he  would  be  met  with  advice  like  this — ^**  Your 
coarse  is  neither  prudent  nor  proper!  Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  or  political  character  of  our  rulers,  yon  must 
remember  that  they  are  in  the  high  places  of  the  nation,  and 
accord  them  the  respect  due  to  their  position  and  office.  By 
this  public  denunciation  you  not  only  irritate,  and  thus  retard 
reform,  but  you  are  inflaming  the  political  jealousies  and 
hatreds  of  the  lower  classes,  too  prone  at  all  times  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities.  But  if  you  v>iU  preach  politics,  at  least  do  so 
without  direct  attacks  and  allusions.  If  these  men  are  hypo- 
crites, preach  against  hypocrisy  in  the  abstract ;  if  they  are  op- 
pressors or  extortioners,  or  corrupt,  take  topics  like  the  tyranny 
of  Pharaoh,  or  the  greed  and  punishment  of  Achan.  Then 
let  the  audience  make  the  application,  and  you  will  accomplish 
more  good,  and  incur  less  censure."  Far  different  from  this 
was  the  style  of  preaching  practised  by  Jesus.  His  attacks 
upon  the  private  and  public  sins  of  the  aristocracy  were  direct 
and  scathing,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  contrast  them  personally 
with  the  most  despised  and  degraded  portions  of  his  audience : 
"Behold,  I  say  unto  yon,  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  shall 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you ! "  And  again,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  contrasting  the  arro- 
gant assumption  of  the  noble  with  the  humility  of  his  social 
inferior,  he  pronounces  a  moral  which  must  have  been  received 
with  mingled  "  cheers  "  and  "  hisses  "  by  his  audience, — *'I  say 
unto  you  that  whoso  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and 
every  one  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  personal  character  and  social  pre- 
tensions of  the  aristocracy  that  Christ  laid  bare  to  the  popular 
odium.  He  charges  home  apon  them  serious  political  offenses 
— betrayals  of  their  official  trust  as  rulers  of  the  nation — crimes 
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against  the  law  and  the  Constitation,  and  wrongs  against  the 
people  in  political  corruption,  oppression  and  extortion.  He 
turns  upon  "  the  lawyers  "  and  "  the  scribes,"  the  oflBcial  ex- 
pounders of  the  Constitution  and  framers  of  the  public  laws — 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Judges  of  the  Courts,  and 
the  Attorney-Generals  of  the  Administration — and  charges 
them  with  maintaining  and  enforcing  enactments  totally  ad- 
verse to  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  Constitution — 
laws  which  they  compelled  others  to  obey,  but  violated  them- 
selves— made  and  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  extortion  and 
tyranny  :  "  Ye  lade  men  with  burdens,  heavy  and  grievous  to 
be  borne,  but  which  ye  touch  not  yourselves  with  one  of  your 
fingers."  He  charges  them  with  willfully  perverting  and  ob- 
scuring tlie  public  law  for  their  own  advantage :  **  Ye  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  them  that  would  have 
entered  in,  ye  have  hindered;" — with  judicial  tyranny  and 
corruption :  "  Ye  tithe  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth ; " — with  oppression  and  extortion  :  "  Ye  devour  widows' 
houses;" — with  forced  and  false  constructions  of  constitutional 
law: — '*Ye  blind  guides,  which  say  whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing,  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  tiie 
gold  of  the  temple^  he  is  a  debtor : " — and  closes  with  a  power- 
ful thrust  at  their  disapprobation  of  political  i)reaching,  which 
had  probably  been  unmistakably  manifested  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  sermon ; — *'  Woe  unto  you  I  "  he  exclaims,  "  who 
say,  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  we  would  not 
liave  been  partakers  with  them  of  the  blood  of  the  prophets," 
— those  political  preachers  of  an  earlier  period ;  "  but  ye  are 
witnesses  unto  yourselves  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them 
which  killed  the  prophets ;  for  behold  I  send  unto  you  pro- 
phets," [not  foretellers  of  future  events — but  out-speakers — 
denouncers  of  public  sins — political  preachers],  ''  and  wise  men 
and  scribes,  whom  ye  will  persecute  and  kill,  and  whose  blood 
shall  be  upon  your  heads!  Ye  serpents!  ye  generation  of 
vipers  I  how  shall  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? "  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read,  after  this  unequivocal  language,  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  "began  to  urge  him  vehemently;"  but 
being  afraid  to  proceed  to  open  violence  against  an  orator  so 
VOL.  XXV.  44 
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strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  they  adopted  the  more 
crafty  mode  of  "  provoking  him  to  speak  of  many  tilings,  lay- 
ing in  wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  catch  something  out  of 
his  mouth  that  they  might  accuse  him."  In  other  words,  they 
marked  and  laid  up  for  future  use  expressions  that  might 
damage  his  popularity  with  the  multitude ; — not  precepts  of 
morality,  or  exhortations  to  spiritual  religion — these  could  not 
injure  him, — but  remarks  or  language  of  partisan  interest  or 
bearing,  tending  to  offend  the  part}'  prejudices  of  some  or  other 
of  his  hearers. 

That  the  ''  many  things  "  of  which  his  aristocratic  enemies 
*^  provoked  him  to  speak ''  were  of  this  partisan  nature,  and 
had,  in  some  cases  at  least,  no  direct  connection  with  moral 
or  religious  doctrine,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given 
by  the  Evangelists  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inter- 
views that  were  pre-arranged  to  entrap  him.     Committees  had 
been  selected  from  the  cunning  politicians  who  represented 
the  different  parties  of  the  nation,  which  were  to  present  to 
him  in  turn  such  ^^  tempting  questions  '^  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
^  ble  for  him  to  answer  without  offense  to  a  portion  of  his  audi- 
ence.    The  scheme  was  precisely  the  same  as  is  often  pursued 
in  our  own  day,  to  "kill  off"  a  dangerous  candidate,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  "  define  his  position  "  upon  some  delicate  party 
topic.    Jesus,  of  course,  fully  comprehended  the  purpose,  and 
might  easily  have  evaded  it  by  silence,  or  non-committal  an- 
swers ;  but  as  the  questions  were  such  as  had  more  or  less  of 
practical  importance,  he  did  not  shrink  from  a  frank  avowal  of 
his  sentiments,  couching  his  answers,  however,  in  the  form  of  ar- 
guments so  conclusive  that  his  confounded  questioners  conld 
only  *'  marvel  at  him,  and  go  their  way." 

The  account  of  this  interview  is  given  by  the  three  Evan- 
gelists— Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  in  almost  the  same  lan- 
guage. Three  questions  were  presented  for  solution  to  Jesus, 
and  we  propose  to  take  them  in  their  order.  The  first, 
and  the  one  most  frequently  cited,  especially  by  the  opponents 
of  political  preaching  as  affording  a  case  of  evasion  by  Christ, 
and  thereby  a  rebuke  of  political  preachers,  was  put  to  him 
by  a  joint  committee  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  They  came 
to  him  ''  tempting  him,"  and  inquired,  ^'  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to 
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give  tribute  unto  CsBsar  or  uot?  Tell  us,  shall  we  give,  or 
shall  we  not  give  ? "  Only  a  short  time  previously  Judas  of 
Galilee  (the  same  referred  to  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  Acts 
V,  36)  had  "  risen  up  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drawn 
much  people  after  him,"  by  insisting  that  it  was  contrary  to 
Jewish  constitutional  law  for  any  of  that  nation  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  foreign  power.  The  doctrine  had  been  made  the  princi- 
pal plank  in  the  platform  of  an  immense  party,  and  an  insur- 
rection had  been  based  upon  it.  The  rebellion  had  been 
speedily  crushed,  and  '^  Judas  had  perished  and  come  to 
naught,"  but  his  doctrine  was  still  extremely  popular,  and  no 
leading  politician  would  dare  openly  to  denounce  it.  The  Pha- 
risees accordingly,  while  not  daring  to  olFend  the  Roman  power 
by  openly  countenancing  such  views,  could  not,  as  Jews,  other- 
wise than  deeply  sympathize  with  their  countrymen.  The 
boldest  attitude  therefore  that  they  ventured  to  take  in  regard 
to  the  question  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  slavery, 
viz.,  to  neither  vote  the  tribute  up  nor  vote  it  down,  but  leave 
the  people  perfectly  free  to  act  with  regard  to  it  just  as  they 
pleased,  and  settle  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  The 
Herodians,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  success  as  office  seekers 
depended  so  largely  upon  supporting  the  '*  policy "  of  the 
Roman  "  reconstructionists,"  boisterously  maintained  (with 
whatever  of  secret  disgust)  the  extremest  doctrine  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Executive  and  office  dispensing  power.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  vast  multitude,  comprising  the  adherents  of  all  these 
political  views,  Jesus  was  called  upon  to  define  his  position 
upon  this  most  delicate  and  exciting  political  question. 

It  was  a  question  which  a  timid  or  compromising  preacher 
would  have  found  it  easy  to  evade  by  declaring  that  the  Gos- 
pel had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  But  the  Great  Teacher 
saw  that  more  harm  than  good  would  come  from  shirking  a 
question  of  such  practical  interest,  though  unconnected  with 
morals  or  spiritual  religion.  Tliere  was  a  true  answer  to  it, 
and  only  dishonesty  or  cowardice  could  blink  the  point,  or  pre- 
tend to  consider  it  a  doubtful  one.  He  accepted  the  issue,  and 
while  rebuking  the  hypocrisy  which  covered  the  inquiry,  he 
gave  it  a  frank  and  conclusive  decision.  "  Why  tempt  ye  me, 
ye  hypocrites  I    Show  me  the  tribute  money.     Whose  image 
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and  title  are  borne  by  this  the  current  coin  of  the  country  as 
its  sovereign  f "  They  say  nnto  him,  "  Caesar's :"  and  then 
with  unanswerable  argument  he  replies — *'  Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar^  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  In  other  words,  *'  While  Caesar  is  your  ac- 
knowledged political  sovereign,  it  is  your  duty  to  pay  the  taxes 
which  are  incident  to  his  rule.  There  is  nothing  in  this  un- 
lawful or  inconsistent  with  your  obligations  to  God  and  his 
appointed  service.  Do  your  whole  duty  both  to  Caesar  your 
temporal  sovereign,  and  to  God  your  spiritual  ruler,  and  make 
no  pretence  of  incompatibility  to  excuse  the  wrongful  neglect 
of  your  obligations  to  either!  "  So  far  from  this  reply  being 
evasive,  it  is  a  political  sermon  of  the  most  positive  kind,  and 
must  have  been  so  understood  by  his  hearers.  It  is  certain 
that  commentators,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  no  disagreement 
regarding  the  purport  of  the  passage. 

The  question  of  the  Herodians  being  thus  disposed  of,  and  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  gratified  them  and  the  Pharisees  as 
being  likely  to  diminish  Christ's  popularity  with  the  multitude— 
»  a  committee  from  theSadducean  party  present  themselves  with 
their  party  shibboleth.  Their  question  relating  to  the  woman 
who  had  had  seven  husbands — "  Whose  wife  of  them  all  shall 
she  be  in  the  resurrection  ? " — was  one  that  did  not  directly 
raise  the  issue  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  over  which  par- 
ties quarreled.  It  rather  related  to  the  future  social  relations 
of  disembodied  spirits,  and  is  so  treated  by  Christ  who  answers 
it  completely,  by  declaring  that  such  "  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage."  Having  thus  baffled  their  purpose,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  suffer  his  hearers  to  suppose  that  he  would 
shirk  a  question  of  such  momentous  importance  as  that  of  the 
resurrection,  however  it  might  be  '*  mixed  up  with  party  poli- 
tics." He  therefore  takes  up  the  subject  himself  where  he  had 
dropped  it.  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
&c. — and  confounds  them  so  completely  upon  the  point  that 
''  the  multitude  are  astonished,"  and  the  Sadducees  "  put  to 
silence." 

The  applause  of  the  people  at  this  demolition  of  the 
Sadducean  platform  immediately  caused  a  buzzing  among  the 
Pharisees,  who  feared  that  his  victory  would  weaken  the  effect 
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of  his  unpopular  remark  on  the  tribute ;  and  they  determined 
to  proffer  him,  then  and  there,  another  vexed  question  of  party 
dispute  for  his  solution.  The  question  "  Which  is  the  greatest 
commandment  of  the  law  ?"  might  seem  to  us  one  of  mere 
casuistry,  had  we  not  in  our  own  day  seen  violent  party  con- 
troversy upon  not  dissimilar  issues.  The  questions,  ^'  In  a 
conflict  of  constitutional  requirements,  which  is  paramount  ?" 
'^  Is  a  man's  conscience  more  binding  than  his  constitutional 
obligations  ?" — or  even  this,  '^Is  a  man's  highest  allegiance  due 
to  his  State  or  to  the  nation  ?"  all  of  which  are  forbidden 
topics  for  the  preacher,  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  one 
now  presented  to  Jesus.  As  ordinarily  treated,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  casuistry,  and  of  no  practical  importance,  and  pre- 
sented nothing  but  a  matter  of  party  catchwords  and  frivolous 
disputation.  Some  of  the  disputants  were  accustomed  to  main- 
tain that  all  parts  of  the  law,  even  the  most  trivial,  were 
of  equal  importance  and  force,  and  that  to  elevate  one  was  to 
cast  disrespect  on  the  rest.  Others  maintained  that  some  of 
its  requirements  were  of  greater  weight  than  others;  and 
here  came  in  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  selection  of  the 
most  important  in  point  of  dignity,  or  of  binding  force,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  duties.  Christ  answers  the  question  decisively, 
but  gives  the  subject  by  his  reply  a  different  form  from  that  in 
which  it  is  presented  by  the  inquiry — a  form  in  which  it  as- 
sumes not  only  a  practical  and  valuable  shape,  but  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  his  answer.  He  declares  that  the  law's 
commands  are  properly  reduced  to  two — the  one.  enjoining 
the  love  of  God,  the  other  the  love  of  man ;  that  both  are  of 
equal  obligation,  but  that  the  former  being  fiindamental  takes 
precedence  of  the  other,  the  latter  being,  so  to  speak,  only  sup- 
plementary of  it.  Duty  to  God,  therefore,  constitutes  the  high- 
est class  of  human  obligations,  and  studiously  cultivated  en- 
sures the  observance  of  all  others.  No  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  "  tempting  "  Jesus  with  the  question  found  so  diflS- 
cult  of  decision  in  modem  times,  whether  a  man  should  obey 
his  conscientious  convictions  of  duty  or  not,  when  they  are  in 
conflict  with  human  law?  His  answer  to  such  a  question,  had 
it  been  presented,  may  be  pretty  clearly  inferred  from  his  re- 
mark upon  another  occasion :  ^'  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the 
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body,  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  son!  and 
body  in  Hell !     Yea,  I  say  onto  yon,  fear  Hira  ?" 

After  this  last  reply,  the  Pharisees  felt  disinclined  to  pursne 
the  catechising  further.  They  had  gained  no  advantage  except 
in  the  question  about  the  tribute.  In  his  other  replies,  Jesus 
bad  effaced  somewhat  the  bad  impression  that  his  first  answer 
had  made  with  the  multitude.  They  preferred  to  let  the  mat- 
ter stand  where  it  was,  especially  as  no  one  dared  further  to 
expose  himself  to  discomfiture  in  public,  and  to  the  derision 
of  the  crowd  which  accompanied  it.  Then  Jesus  turning, 
"spake  to  the  multitude  and  to  his  disciples  "  in  that  withering 
denunciation  of  the  aristocracy  already  quoted.  Well  under- 
standing the  {>urpose  of  his  questioners,  he  referred  to  their 
murderous  purpose,  and  its  approaching  success,  to  the  preach- 
ers whom  he  should  send  forth  to  persecution  and  to  death, 
and  predicted  the  awful  retribution  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  nation  were  to  suffer  for  such  political  crimes.  He  was 
well  aware  that  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  substan- 
tially attained ;  that,  by  committing  himself  so  frankly  upon 
party  themes,  he  had  disaffected  many  of  his  hearers,  and 
that  his  influence,  now  at  its  height,  was  about  to  wane.  In 
the  words  of  Kitto,  relating  to  this  occasion  and  its  results — 
"  Many  still  wavered,  many  were  still  willing  to  adhere  to  him 
on  any  terms,  but  taking  the  people  in  the  mass,  it  is  here  we 
would  place  the  commencement  of  that  reactiqn  in  the  public 
enthusiasm,  which  was  soon  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
awful  results." 

A  marked  case  of  political  preaching,  and  of  that  nltra- 
obnoxious  sort  which  has  been  termed  "  sectional  preaching," 
occurs  in  the  discourse  of  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
The  animosity  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  purely 
sectional  and  was  exceedingly  bitter.  The  remark  of  the 
Evangelist  that  "the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
ans,"  falls  far  short  of  expressing  its  intensity,  since  there  was 
a  violent  hatred  between  the  communities,  often  breaking  out 
in  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  quarrel  arose  from  sectional 
jealousies  intermingled  with  a  prejudice  of  race,  there  being 
about  as  much  difference  of  ancestry  between  the  two  parties 
as  between  the  South  Carolina  or  Virginia  "  chivalry  "  and  the 
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New  England  "  Yankees."  Their  controversy  related  to  the 
respective  claims  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
religious  capital  of  the  nation.  Christ  emphatically  declares 
that  this  party  issue  is  of  no  importance  either  in  principle  or 
in  practice.  He  says,  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is^  when 
neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  in  this  mountain  shall  men  worship 
the  Father,"  and  he  might  therefore  have  naturally  and  prop- 
erly declined  to  express  any  opinion  upon  this  useless  question 
between  the  sections.  Yet  there  being  a  right  and  a  wrong 
answer,  and  having  been  distinctly  called  upon  to  decide  the 
issue,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  favor  of  the  Jewish 
claim,  and  then  passes  on  immediately  to  topics  of  more  prac- 
tical value.  "Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what — we  know  what 
we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Neither  Garrison 
or  Philips  could  utter  anything  in  South  Carolina  more  offen- 
sive, politically,  than  this  declaration  in  Samaria,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  far  greater  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  speech  was  tol- 
erated in  Shechem  than  in  Charleston,  for  the  people  not  only 
heard  him  gladly,  but "  besought  him  to  tarry  with  them  many 
days."  At  another  time  and  place,  and  before  a  Jewish  au- 
dience, Christ  stirred  up  this  same  sectional  feeling  on  their 
part  by  his  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  in  which  he  drew 
a  striking  and  uncomplimentary  contrast  between  the  most 
honored  and  venerated  of  their  own  '*  chivalry,"  and  one  of 
the  despised  and  hated  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  Its 
moral  was :  "  Even  a  Samaritan  may  justly  inquire, '  Am  I  not 
a  man  and  a  brother?'  for  despised  as  he  is  by  the  meanest  of 
you,  in  your  assumed  superiority  of  race  and  caste,  he  is 
worthy  of  more  respect  than  the  best  of  you  all  when  he  be- 
haves in  a  more  manly  way."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
such  preaching  would  be  regarded  as  likely  "  to  stir  up  dis- 
affection "  among  the  Samaritans,  and  so  as  highly  incendiary 
and  exceedingly  reprehensible  in  its  character. 

From  political  preaching  we  pass  on  to  a  more  remarkable 
and  impressive  style  of  "  agitation  "  which  was  employed  by 
Christ  on  two  celebrated  occasions.  The  first  case  is  that  of 
his  sending  the  devils  in  Gergaseneinto  a  herd  of  swine,  thereby 
causing  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  ; 
and  the  other  is  that  of  his  expelling  the  brokers  and  mer- 
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chants  from  the  Temple,  with  what  was  probably  termed 
''  mob  violence ''  by  the  victims.  In  both  these  cases,  there 
was  no  illegality  in  the  occapations  interfered  with.  The  eatr 
ing  of  swine  was  prohibited  to  the  Jews  as  a  ceremonial  re- 
striction merely.  The  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, even  by  Mosaic  law,  and  thus  the  keeping  of  swine  by 
Gentiles,  or  by  Jews  for  the  use  of  Gentiles  (who  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  population  in  ''  the  country  of  the 
Gadaranes  "),  was  no  violation  of  Jewish  law.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  Christ  did  not  regard  the  sale  or  eating  of  swine 
as  an  offense  against  general  morality — at  least  the  whole 
Christian  world  have  always  practiced  upon  that  supposition. 
What  he  designed  to  do  in  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd 
was  probably  to  rebuke  an  occupation  on  the  part  of  Jews 
which  tended  to  weaken  their  reverence  for  the  national  laws 
and  institutions,  even  if  confined  within  the  limits  of  strict 
legality ;  and  probably  the  theory  of  his  procedure  was  pre- 
cisely that  asserted  by  the  fanatical  '^  Maine-Law  "  politicians 
a  few  years  since,  that  the  destruction  of  property  kept  for 
iUegal  purposes  was  no  invasion  of  property  rights.  But  upon 
whatever  ground  his  action  is  to  be  explained,  it  certainly  ex- 
cited as  much  astonishment  and  indignation  in  that  vicinity  as 
a  Maine  law  destruction  of  liquor  ^^  in  the  original  packages  " 
would  at  the  Five  Points— or  the  stampede  of  Maryland  slaves 
by  Rev.  Charles  Torrey  did  a  few  years  ago  in  Baltimore.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights 
and  laws  of  private  property,  and  "  the  whole  city,"  which  was 
doubtless  largely  interested  in  the  pork  trade,  at  once  came  out 
in  a  panic,  *'  and  besought  him  to  leave  their  coasts."  The 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  was  against  such  *' fanaticism," 
and  he  retired  before  its  expression,  to  visit  that  region  no 
more. 

In  his  conduct  at  the  Temple,  too,  at  the  head  of  the  vast 
multitude  who  followed,  applauding  his  acts  and  overawing 
resistance,  he  was  breaking  up  a  business  which  was  regarded 
as  perfectly  lawful  and  legitimate,  and  which  had  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  legal  authorities.  Nor  did  Christ  him- 
self deny  its  legality.  He  seems  rather  to  have  designed  the 
expulsion  as  a  rebuke  of  the  mode  in  which  the  occupations 
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were  condocted — of  the  cheating  and  extortionB — the  indecent 
chaflfering  and  clamor  by  which  the  traders  habitually  dis- 
graced the  sacred  precincts,  and  perhaps  also  of  cormpt 
participations  by  the  priesthood  in  the  fraudulent  gains 
of  the  traders.  Doubtless  it  was  so  understood  by  the 
multitude,  who  were  the  constant  victims  of  these  extortions 
and  knaveries,  and  who  therefore  viewed  the  discomfiture  of 
the  hucksters  with  a  tolerance  which  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  displayed  at  such  a  procedure.  These  proceedings  of 
Christ  were  in  fact  not  very  unlike  the  course  of  a  modern 
clergyman,  who,  after  preaching  a  sermon  on  temperance, 
should  march  forth  to  the  licensed  liquor  shops  of  the  town, 
and  break  in  the  heads  of  the  rum-barrels ;  or  who,  after  de- 
nouncing the  sin  of  slavery,  should  proceed  to  liberate  by  force 
a  fugitive  held  in  legal  custody  for  transmission  to  his  master.* 
The  indignation  of  the  legal  authorities  was  intense.  We 
read  that  ^'  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  were  sore  displeased  " 
— a  chronic  displeasure — the  same  that  agitators  in  all  ages  en- 
counter. In  their  rage  and  despair,  they  called  on  him  for  his 
authority.  '*  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?" 
Who  gave  thee  authority  to  do  these  things  ? "  By  what  right 
do  you,  who  pretend  to  be  a  religious  teacher,  engage  in  these 
secular  proceedings  ?  Is  your  commission  from  Heaven  or  of 
men  ?  Are  you  really  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  or  only  a 
<*  scurvy  politician "  ?  f  Christ  treated  the  demand  with 
small  respect.  "  My  commission  is  of  the  same  kind  as  John's, 
that  political  preacher  whom  Herod  slew  for  criticising  '  his 
policy.'     Tell  me  if  his  was  from  Heaven,  and  I  will  satisfy 

*  "  If  drankeoDeBs  be  a  ain  of  yonr  congregation,  yon  may  warn  them  against 
it  *  *  *  Bnt  your  position  giyes  yon  no  anthority  to  provoke  yiolent  hos- 
tilities against  tavern  keepers,  liqnor  dealers,  or  distillers.  *  *  *  If  slavery 
be  a  practical  qnestion  in  yonr  church,  [yon  may  teach  the  truth  respecting  it  J 
but  what  precept  can  you  show  for  inciting  servile  insurrection  ?  Who  gave  you 
the  right  to  say  that  John  Brown  was  better  than  any  other  thief  or  murderer, 
merely  because  his  crimes  were  oommitted  against  pro^lavery  men.*' — Judge 
BlaeVe  Letter, 

*'  f  A  Christian  minister  has  no  authority  to  preach  upon  any  subjects  except 
those  in  which  divine  revelation  has  given  him  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  •  *  *  When  he  does  more  than  this,  he  goes  beyond  his  commis- 
sion— he  becomes  a  scurvy  politician.** — Jiidge  Blaclce  Letter. 
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yoa  about  mine ;" — an  answer  that  baffled  their  wrath  and 
silenced  further  inquiry. 

Without  pursuing  farther  the  citation  of  instances  in  which 
Christ  in  his  preaching  touched  upon  the  political  or  party  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  we  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  a  political  preacher  and 
agitator.  In  the  Cabinet  councils  of  the  administration,  the 
political  effect  of  his  course  was  that  which  was  specially 
feared;  ^'The  Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  our  place 
and  our  nation  1 "  And  Caiaphas,  the  Chief  Magistrate,  advised 
that  he  be  put  out  of  the  way,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
'^  better  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people  and  the  whole 
nation  perish  not."  This  agitation  must  end  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  Government  and  nationality.  It  must  therefore 
be  put  down,  and  they  accordingly  **  took  counsel  to  slay  him.'' 
So  too  the  charge  against  him  before  Pilate  was  political 
preaching.  "  He  perverteth  the  nation  "  from  its  political  al- 
legiance. *'  He  stirreth  up  the  nation."  "  flje  forbiddeth  to 
give  tribute  to  CsBsar."  And  when  Pilate  hesitated  to  destroy 
him  upon  such  general  charges,  they  cried  out :  "  If  thou  let 
this  rnan  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend ;  he  that  maketh  him- 
self a  king,  speaketh  against  CsBsar?"  Christ's  kingdom  was 
well  understood  by  his  accusers  to  be  "not  of  this  world  "—a 
spiritual  kingdom  only — but,  like  other  sticklers  for  spiritual 
preaching  undesecrated  by  politics,  they  hooted,  as  treason  to 
the  government,  any  intimation  of  a  kingdom  or  law  higher 
than  that  of  the  land.  To  insist  upon  primary  allegiance  to 
God,  they  cried,  is  speaking  against  Ceesar ;  and  then  followed 
the  clamorous  shout,  as  sincere  in  the  mouths  of  the  Jewish 
rabble  as  "  Constitutional  "  devotion  generally  is  in  those  of 
higher  law  denouncers :  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar  I "  The 
argument  before  the  Roman  Governor  was  that  Christ's  preach- 
ing would  subvert  the  Roman  authority,  but  among  the  Jews  it 
was  represented  as  aimed  at  their  native  constitution  and  laws. 
The  people  had  finally  come  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  for  we  find 
them  taunting  the  cured  blind  man  with  the  charge,  "  Thou 
art  his  disciple,  but  we  are  Moses'  disciples."  Tlie  political 
preaching  of  Jesus  had  been  so  impartial,  that  all  parties  had 
something  against  him,  and  insisted  upon  his  sacrifice.    His 
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crime  was  that  he  had  vindicated  humanity  against  the  intoler- 
ance of  race  and  of  caste,  and  had  maintained  the  truth  against 
partisan  bigotry  of  every  kind  ;  and  for  this,  not  for  spiritual 
preaching,  they  demanded  and  took  his  life. 

Judge  Black  derives,  from  his  assumption  that  Christ  kept 
politics  and  religion  "  entirely  separate,"  an  argument  that  the 
modern  preacher  should  in  like  manner  ignore  the  existence  of 
parties ;  and  he  would  therefore  not  complain  were  we  to  in- 
sist, in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  modem  clergyman 
may  employ  the  same  direct  and  commanding  way  of  dealing 
with  party  questions  and  public  evils  as  his  great  Master  em- 
ployed. But  we  do  not  recognize  the  inference  as  a  just  one 
in  either  case.  Had  Christ  seen  fit  to  forego  the  discussion  of 
political  or  party  themes  as  entirely  as  he  did  dogmatic  theology 
or  physical  science,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  preacher  and 
teacher  of  an  American  congregation  is  limited  to  a  similar 
abstinence  under  all  circumstances.  The  humble  minister  of 
a  modem  church,  while  taught  by  his  Divine  Master^s  example 
to  preach  the  truth  in  righteousness,  hit  where  it  may,  and  to 
take  aim  so  that  it  may  hit,  will  not  be  expected  to  adopt  a 
language  and  bearing  on  any  topic,  appropriate  only  to  Him 
who  announced  himself  as  "The  Son  of  God,"  "greater  than 
Solomon  or  Abraham."  And  in  accordance  with  this  view 
we  find  the  Apostles  after  Christ's  ascension  touching  upon 
political  and  party  themes  much  more  sparingly  than  He,  and 
with  a  more  cautious  tone.  Yet  there  is  enough  on  record  to 
disprove  entirely  the  claim  that  "  they  kept  politics  and  re- 
ligion entirely  separate,"  and  that  "  political  preaching  was 
unknown  to  the  primitive  Church."  Our  limits  however  have 
been  already  so  far  exceeded  that  we  shall  present  only  some 
of  the  cases  to  be  found,  and  those  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Peter  and  John,  who  having  been  ar- 
rested during  a  street  sermon  by  the  legal  authorities  (Acts 
iv.  1),  and  locked  up  over  night,  are  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  next  morning  to  answer  the  charge  of  political 
preaching.  After  a  hearing,  their  doctrine  is  pronounced  by 
the  Court  illegal  and  disorganizing,  and  they  are  enjoined 
against  its  public  agitation.  The  Apostles  plead  the  higher 
law  duty  "  of  obeying  God  rather  than  man ;"  and,  having  re- 
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peated  their  oflSBOse,  are  arreeted  and  held  for  contempt  of 
Court.  Again,  their  only  defense  is  "  the  higher  law,"  and 
thej  would  have  been  sacrificed  at  once  had  not  one  sensible 
man  (Gamaliel)  procured  a  suspension  of  sentence  by  nrging 
that  political  preaching  would  hurt  nobody  bnt  the  preacher 
if  the  doctrine  was  bad.  Judge  Black  surely  would  not  cite 
this  as  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Apostles  '^  uniformly  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  obedience  upon  subjects." 

So  too,  Stephen,  when  charged  with  preaching  that  ^  Jeaas 
of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  change  the  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us,  '^  pronounced  a  discourse  which  could 
not  have  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  political  harangue. 
Scornfully  replying  to  the  charge  of  depreciating  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  he  referred  his  audience  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  fathers  had  resisted  Moses  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
charged  his  hearers  with  a  similar  perversity  in  rejecting 
Christ.  He  maintained  that  the  Constitution  was  never  de- 
signed to  be  permanent,  and  that  zeal  for  its  sacred  cha- 
racter would  be  better  displayed  by  acquiescing  in  its  improve- 
ment. Can  Judge  Black  possibly  have  read  the  speech  of 
Stephen,  when  he  declares  that  the  Apostles  "  provoked  no 
political  revolutions,  and  proposed  no  legal  reforms  ? " 

The  political  preaching  of  Paul  must  be  passed  rapidly  over. 
Wherever  he  went,  contending  for  Gentile  equality,  and  de- 
preciating the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  nation,  he  aroused 
among  his  countrymen  the  bitterest  bigotry  of  race  and  of 
party,  arguing,  and  "mightily  disputing"  with  them  upon 
mooted  questions  of  principle  and  of  law.  Repeatedly  was  he 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Christians  themselves,  his  own 
congregations,  and  clerical  brethren,  upon  these  matters  of  party 
and  of  caste,  but  in  all  cases  he  firmly  insisted  upon  the  right, 
whether  they  would  hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear.  If 
Judge  Black  will  examine  the  Book  of  Acts,  he  will  find  it  in 
great  part  a  record  of  tumults  stirred  up  against  Paul  tor 
political  preaching.  At  Philippi  it  was  alledged  before  the 
magistrates — "  These  men  being  Jews  do  exceedingly  trouble 
our  city,  and  teach  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  re- 
ceive, neither  to  observe,  being  Romans  " — (Acts  xvi.  20).  At 
Theasalonica,  Jason  was  dragged  before  the  City  Rulers  for 
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liaving  harbored  him  as  one  of  '*  thoae  men  that  have  turned 
the  world  upside  down,  doing  contrary  to  the  decree  of  CflBsar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king — one  Jesus"  (ch.  17,  6). 
AtEphesus  (ch.  19,  26)  it  was  charged  that  he  preached  against 
the  ''  peculiar  institutions  and  forms  of  labor "  that  prevailed 
tliere,  and  attacked  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  region.  The  mob  was  stirred  up  by  unbelieving  Jews — 
haters  of  Gentile  equality  and  political  preachers ; — to  whose 
leader  Paul,  long  after,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  could  not 
refrain  from  bitter  allusion  with  a  designation  not  unheard  of  in 
our  day — '*  Alexander,  the  copper-smithj  hath  done  me  much 
evil — The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works."  At 
Jerusalem  the  cry  was  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
her  institutions — "  he  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the 
people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ;"  and  in  the  riot  that  en- 
sued the  mob  listened  patiently  to  his  speech  until  he  broached 
the  topic  of  Gentile  equality  (ch.  22,  21),  when  they  broke  forth 
with  uncontrollable  rage :  I"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  It  was  during  the 
public  excitement  of  these  proceedings  that  Paul,  when  in  a 
critical  situation  before  the  Council,  adroitly  proclaimed  his 
party  aflSliations,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  his  party 
friends.  "  When  Paul  perceived "  (probably  by  observing 
party  bickering  in  the  assembly)  "that  the  one  part  were 
Pharisees  and  the  other  Sadducees,  he  cried  out  in  the  Council, 
"  Men  and  Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee — the  son  of  a  Pharisee, 
of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  am  called  in  ques* 
tion," — and  thereby  set  the  meeting  in  an  uproar  of  party  con- 
tention. Being  soon  after  brought  before  the  Roman  Gover- 
nor upon  a  formal  presentment  by  the  Jewish  authorities^^ 
TertuUns,  the  Attorney-General  and  prosecuting  counsel  oiT  ' 
the  part  of  the  Government  brought  forward,  as  spitefnlly  as 
his  official  successor  Judge  Black,  the  stereotype  charge  of 
political  preaching  (ch.  21,  5):  '*  We  have  found  this  man  a 
pestilent  fellow  and  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world."  A  few  days  after,  Paul  preached  to 
Felix  a  sermon  which  would  have  been  regarded  by  Judge 
Black  as  most  offensively  "political."  If  it  be  "political 
preaching"  to  pronounce  laudatory  funeral  sermons  over  a 
dead  ruler,  how  much  more  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  a  living 
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one  ?*    Think  of  a  clergyman  invited  to  preach  before  Andrew 
Johnson,  selecting  a  sermon  on  temperance  ! 

We  cannot  follow  the  snbject  into  the  Apostolic  epistles, 
where  much  may  be  found  illustrating  our  view.  Judge  Black 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  account  for  and  explain  one  pas- 
sage which  could  not  be  overlooked  (Rom.  ch.  xiii.),  where 
Paul  discourses  on  the  duties  of  subjects  to  civil  authority. 
By  a  paltry  shuffle  he  insists  that  Paul  counsels  ^^  simple  sub- 
mission, not  active  assistance  to  Nero."  With  two  sugges- 
tions for  Judge  Black,  we  close  this  Article.  St.  Paul,  as  he 
shows,  forbade  rebellion  against  even  the  terrible  oppression 
of  the  Roman  tyrant.  With  what  language,  had  he  lived  in 
our  day,  would  he  have  addressed  those  who  have  countenanced, 
abetted,  or  sympathized  with  rebellion  against  the  beneficent 
government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  maintenance  of 
caste  and  human  slavery?  What  would  he  have  said  to 
men  who,  elevated  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  high  places  of 
power  and  confidence  that  they  mi^ht  preserve  the  government, 
betrayed  their  official  trust,  and  delivered  over  the  public  liber- 
ty and  safety  to  their  enemies  ;  and  who,  when  dismissed  from 
the  positions  they  had  betrayed,  used  what  little  personal  influ- 
ence they  still  imagined  themselves  to  possess,  in  encouragingthe 
bloody  rebellion  they  had  promoted  %  And  once  more,  if  Paul 
would  never,  as  he  says,  have  exaggerated  the  virtues  of  Nero 
— if  he  would  not  have  compared  him,  after  his  death,  to  such 
men  as  Scipio,  or  Cato,  or  Abraham  Lincoln, — with  what 
unutterable  disgust  and  abhorrence  would  he  see,  in  1866,  the 
martyred  Lincoln  characterized  as  Nero ! 


*  Judge  Black  URes  the  following  language  in  considering  Panl's  couosel  of 
obedience  to  Nero.  The  covert  reference  to  President  Lincoln  throughout  the 
passage  is  manifest : 

"  What  Piiul  advised  was  simple  submission,  not  active  assistance  to  Nero. 
The  Christians  of  that  day  did  not  indorse  his  atrocities  merely  because  he  was 
'  the  administration  duly  placed  in  power.'  They  did  not  go  with  him  to  the 
theatre,  applaud  his  acting,  or  praise  him  in  the  churches  when  he  kidnapped 
their  brethren,  set  fire  to  a  city,  or  desolated  a  province  Nor  did  they  assist 
at  his  apotheosis  after  his  death,  or  pronounce  funeral  sermons  to  show  that  he 
was  greater  than  Scipio,  more  virtuous  than  Cato,  and  more  eloquent  than 
Cicero.  Political  preachers  would  have  done  this,  but  Paul  ami  Peter  did  no 
such  thing." 
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Article  IV.— MR.   MITCHELL'S   NOVEL,   "DR.  JOHNS." 

Dr.  Johns  ;  heing  a  Narrative  of  Certain  Events  in  the  Life 
of  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Minister  of  Connectiaiit. 
By  Donald  G.  Mitohell,  author  of  "  Reveries  of  a  Bache- 
lor ;"  "  Dream  Life  ; "  "  My  Farm  at  Edgewood,"  etc.  In 
two  vols.  12mo. 

Our  English  literature  is  peculiarly  rich,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  department  of  novels.  The  fame  of  De  Foe 
and  Fielding  was  obscured  by  the  brilliant  impression  made 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  yet  those  writers  have  merits  so  decided, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  taint  of  indecency  that  defiles  their 
writings,  they  would  forever  retain  their  popularity  among  the 
classics  of  the  language.  Scott  in  his  turn  is  eclipsed  by 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  others  of  less 
renown.  It  may  seem  strange  to  persons  old  enough  to  have 
been  the  contemporaries  of  Scott,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
that  to  many  of  the  younger  generation,  who  are  not  at  all  de- 
ficient in  taste  and  culture,  the  once  fascinating  pages  of  the 
great  novelist  have  lost  their  charm.  The  absence  in  Scott  of 
what  may  be  called  the  psychological  element,  which  forms  a 
characteristic  feature  and  a  principal  attraction  of  the  recent 
novels,  is  not  atoned  for  by  his  powers  of  graphic  description 
and  by  his  other  unquestionable  merits.  Without  doubt,  the 
decline  of  his  popularity  is  partly  due  to  that  increasing  sway 
of  democratic  ideas  and  feelings,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
feudal  ages  are  no  longer  clothed  with  a  romantic  interest,  and 
distinctions  of  rank  have  less  and  less  power  to  dazzle  the  im- 
agination. The  delineation  of  individual  character  in  its 
growth  and  development  forms  no  small  part  of  the  business 
of  the  modern  novel.  Among  the  recent  works  of  fiction,  not 
a  few  are  included  in  the  class  termed  by  the  Germans  tendem- 
Romanen — that  is,  novels  designed  to  promulgate  some  opinion 
or  eifect  some  reform.  It  is  remarkable,  we  may  observe,  that 
England  should  be  the  country  in  which  the  best  novels  are 
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written.  Tlie  English  are  generally  pronounced  an  insular  peo- 
ple, in  their  mental  qualities  as  well  as  in  their  geographical 
situation  ;  a  people  incapable  of  going  out  of  themselves  and  of 
comprehending  others.  Yet^  in  England  works  of  more  genu- 
ine humor,  better  novels,  and  better  dramas  are  produced  than 
anywhere  else.  Tliis  would  seem  to  require  us  to  qualify  the 
verdict  commonly  declared  relative  to  the  Englishman's  insular 
quality,  and  ignorance  of  all  human  nature  except  bis  own. 
Germany,  the  land  of  scholars  and  philosophers,  is  notoriously 
deficient  in  novels  and  dramatic  works  of  high  excellence. 
The  finest  plays  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing  are  decidedly 
interior  in  the  distinctively  dramatic  element,  not  to  speak 
here  of  general  poetic  merit,  to  the  best  English  plays.  G^r- 
man  novels  are  generally  dull,  and  frequently  insipid.  But  it 
is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  works  of 
fiction,  but  rather  to  give  some  account  of  the  late  produc- 
tion of  one  of  our  own  distinguished  American  writers,  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

Br.  Johns,  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  Mr.  MitchelPs 
novel,  appears  at  first  as  plain  Mr.  Johns,  a  youthful  preacher, 
fresh  from  such  a  theological  training  as  was  furnished  in  New 
England  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Something  is  told  of  his  boy- 
hood, enough  to  make  us  understand  that  the  child  was  father 
of  the  man.  After  having  preached  several  discourses  in  the 
pnlpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ashfield,  Connecticut, 
where  the  opinion  of  Squire  Elderkin,  which  is  supported  by 
the  voice  of  Deacon  Tonrtelot,  that  the  young  candidate  is  a 
"  sound  sermonizer,"  carries  great  influence,  he  is  duly  installed 
as  pastor,  and  with  his  sweet  young  wife,  Rachel,  enters  the 
parsonage  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  to  be  spent.  A 
son  is  born  to  him,  an  only  child — Reuben.  The  mother  dies 
young.  Her  death,  and  the  memories  connected  with  her, 
form  a  touching  passage  in  the  narrative.  The  importunities 
of  certain  parishioners,  especially  of  Dame  Tonrtelot,  the  wife 
of  the  Deacon,  whose  daughter  **  Almiry  "  is  of  marriageable 
age  and  of  a  literary  turn,  fail  of  their  direct  end,  but  have 
the  effect  to  induce  the  parson  to  procure  a  new  housekeeper 
and  companion,  in  the  person  of  his  sister,  a  stiff,  elderly,  un- 
married lady,  who  afterwards  fulfills,  aiter  her  fashion,  in  the 
hospitalities  of  the  parsonage  and  in  the  parish  outside,  the  duties 
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expected  of  a  "  minister's  wife."  Little  Keuben  finds  the  chilly 
benevolence  of  this  formal  aunt  a  poor  substitute  for  the  warm 
and  gushing  sympathy  of  a  mother's  heart.  But  he  is  partly 
comforted  by  the  introduction  into  the  family  of  the  little  girl 
Ad^le,  the  daughter  of  the  minister's  college  classmate,  Mav- 
erick, who  sends  from  France  this  vivacious  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture, that  she  may  be  sheltered  and  educated  in  a  quiet  New 
England  home.  The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  domestic 
relations  of  Maverick,  and  over  the  mother  of  Ad41e„is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  plot  of  the  story.  The  mother  is 
living,  but  how  and  where?  Adele  knows  nothing  of  her,  and 
supposes  her  to  be  dead.  Eeuben  and  Ad^le,  the  frank,  gener- 
ous-hearted boy  Phil  Elderkin,  and  his  fair  young  sister  Eose, 
grow  up  together  in  mutual  friendship  and  close  association. 
Unconsciously  to  all,  Ad61e  is  awakening  a  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  both  Eeuben  and  Frank,  that  may  ripen  into  some, 
thing  deeper  than  a  childish  attachment,  and  Eeuben  is  inspir- 
ing Eose  with  a  like  sentiment.  With  the  relations  and  for- 
tunes of  these  four  persons,  the  development  of  the  story  is 
closely  connected.  Eeuben,  a  whole-souled,  active,  mischiev- 
our  lad,  finds  nothing  in  the  religious  counsels  of  his  father  and 
aunt  to  meet  his  nature.  A  certain  doctrinal  austerity  in  Dr. 
Johns  repels  the  son,  who,  nevertheless,  is  obliged  to  recognize 
a  deep  and  sincere  principle  of  godliness  at  the  bottom  of  his 
father's  whole  life.  Eeuben  at  length  goes  to  New  York,  to 
engage  in  business  as  an  assistant  in  an  uncle's  counting-house. 
There,  after  a  while,  he  is  caught  by  the  temptations  about 
him,  and  runs  a  brief  career  of  dissipation.  But  happening  to 
hear  a  fervid  preacher  discourse  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
he  is  moved  by  an  aspect  of  Christianity  which  had  not  before 
been  impressed  upon  his  attention.  Melted  into  penitence,  he 
gives  up  his  vices  and  "  experiences  religion."  Once  more  he 
is  at  the  Ashfield  parsonage,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Divinity.  But  the  longer  he  studies,  the  greater  are  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  in  which  he  finds  himself  involved.  His 
mind  becomes  a  prey  to  skepticism,  so  that  at  last  he  throws 
aside  his  theological  reading,  and  with  it,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  his  father,  his  religions  professions.  Before  this  mental 
change  occurs,  the  influence  going  out  from  the  freshness  and 
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glow  of  his  new  feelings  has  had  the  effect  to  determine  Adele 
to  a  decided  act  of  txast  and  of  self-consecration  to  Gk>d.  The 
accidental  visit,  and  continued  stay  in  Ashfield,  of  a  French 
lady,  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  had  been  for  Ad61e  an 
event  of  striking  significance.  An  intimacy  had  established 
itself  between  them.  Maverick  had  wished  that  the  inter- 
coarse  of  his  daughter  with  this  person,  the  sight  of  whom  had 
once  led  him  hastily  to  leave  Ashfield  without  seeing  thoee 
whom  he  came  to  visit,  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  stranger 
at  length  took  np  her  abode  with  the  outcast  daughter  of  the 
tavern-keeper,  with  one  who  was  under  the  social  ban  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  the  victim  of  seduction  and  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child.  Finally,  the  French  woman  dies  in  the  arms  of  Adele, 
who,  with  the  good  Dr.  Johns,  had  called  to  see  her  at  the  op- 
portune time;  and  in  the  moment  of  death  utters  words  which, 
in  connection  with  other  evidence,  excites  in  the  mind  of  Adele 
the  belief  that  the  dying  stranger  is  her  mother.  It  turns  oat 
that  she  is  a  sister  of  her  mother,  bearing  to  the  latter  so  close 
a  resemblance  as  to  deceive  even  Maverick.  The  real  mother, 
in  her  youth  the  comparatively  innocent  party  to  a  guilty 
liaison  with  Maverick,  penitent  for  her  sin,  and  a  devout 
Oatholic,  is  at  length  accidentally  confronted  with  him,  after 
so  many  years  of  separation.  They  are  reunited,  now  by  a 
lawful  and  sacred  bond,  and  the  mother  embarks  for  America, 
in  order  to  see  the  long  lost  Ad^le,  whom  she  loves  tenderly  as 
a  daughter  but  looks  upon  as  a  benighted  heretic.  It  happens 
that  Reuben,  who  had  resumed  business  and  gone  to  Europe, 
is  on  the  same  vessel,  and  the  two  are  brought  together.  As 
the  ship  draws  near  to  port,  it  encounters  a  tempest.  The  wife 
of  Maverick  perishes.  The  life  of  Beuben  is  barely  saved; 
his  injuries  are  fatal,  and  he  is  carried  to  his  father^s  home  to 
die.  In  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Some,  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  words,  ''  cddifioaho  meam  Eodedam:'  The 
thought  of  this  majestic  sentence,  and  of  its  historic  fulfillment, 
fell  in  with  a  change  of  feeling  already  begun,  and  served  to 
infuse  a  new  religious  faith  into  his  heart — a  faith  independent 
of  doctrines,  and  self-sustained  in  the  sentiments  of  Uie  sonL 
On  his  death-bed,  this  faith  supports  him  afld  gives  comfort  to 
his  father,  notwithstanding  certain  misgivings  of  the  latter  on 
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the  ground  that  his  son's  views  are  not  clearer  on  the  ^^  great 
scheme  of  the  Atonement,''  and  on  some  other  doctrines.  The 
mutual  love  of  Beuben  and  Ad61e  finds  expression ;  and  in 
this  death  the  story  reaches  the  tragic  point.  It  is  needless 
to  give  further  details.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
Frank  Elderkin  marries  Ad^le,  his  long  love  thus  gaining 
its  reward,  while  his  sister  gives  her  hand  to  the  young 
minister,  the  colleague  of  the  venerable  Doctor,  who  has 
grown  old  in  the  progress  of  the  story.  We  fancy  that 
most  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for  bring- 
ing his  tale  to  this  conclusion.  It  would  seem  that  Frank 
might  have  been  allowed  to  find  his  consolation  and  his  happi- 
ness elsewhere ;  and  what  we  are  told  of  the  young  minister 
will  scarcely  leave  the  reader  satisfied  with  this  disposition  of 
Sose.  The  author  might  at  least  have  raised  up  Beuben  to 
health  by  some  marvelous  remedy,  and  then  have  made  him 
the  husband  of  Ad^le. 

The  above  is  a  meagre  outline  of  this  entertaining  story.  It 
contains  not  a  few  genuine  strokes  of  humor  and  pathos.  The 
interest  of  the  tale  constantly  increases  to  the  close,  the  latter 
half  being  much  more  effective  than  the  beginning.  In  gene- 
ral the  characters  are  skillfully  delineated.  In  particular  is 
this  true  of  Dr.  Johns  himself,  Beuben,  and  Ad^le,  the  persons 
in  whom  the  charm  of  the  story  chiefly  centres.  It  is  a  work 
the  artistic  merits  of  which  deserve  much  commendation. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  work  must 
be  considered.  It  proposes  to  be  a  picture  of  social  life  in  a 
New  England  town,  and  especially  of  the  religion  and  religious 
teaching  of  New  England.  Dr.  Johns  is  a  Congregational 
minister  who  is  presented  to  us  as  he  appeared  in  the  family, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  among  his  people ;  the  scene  of  the  story  is  a 
Connecticut  parish.  We  are  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  picture  which  is  here  drawn  of  our  New  England 
life.  The  tone  of  this  book  is  not  irreligious  or  unreligious. 
Generally  speaking,  the  proper  place  is  given  to  Christ  in  the 
development  of  a  religious  life,  and  a  due  impression  is  made 
in  respect  to  the  value  and  supreme  necessity  of  religious  trust. 
Nor  is  there  a  failure  to  appreciate  certain  excellent  features 
in  that  type  of  piety  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  story.    The  reader  is  made  to  feel^that 
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Dr.  Johns  has  "  the  root  of  the  matter  in  hira."  His  prayers 
come  from  a  deep  place,  and  move  the  heart  of  every  listener. 
The  seriousness,  the  fidelity,  the  unvarying  consistency,  the 
self-abnegation  of  his  character,  are  shown  to  extort  the  respect 
of  those  who  find  in  him  little  else  to  applaud.  His  parson- 
age, even  after  the  angular  Aunt  Eliza  takes  the  place  of  the 
gentle  and  loving  Rachel,  proves  a  safe  home  for  Ad6Ie,  and 
neither  author  nor  reader  finds  fault  with  the  worldly-wise 
Maverick  for  choosing  for  his  daughter  this  place,  as  one  well 
fitted  to  guard  her  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  and  unfold  her 
mind  to  the  best  advantage.  But  notwithstanding  these  points 
in  the  author^s  description  of  the  minister  and  the  parish  of 
Ashfield,  it  is  evident  that  he  looks  with  no  little  repugnance 
upon  many  of  the  religious  and  social  characteristics  which  he 
undertakes  to  portray.  He  considers  the  Ashfield  type  of 
Christianity,  and  the  ways  and  manners  engendered  by  it,  as 
narrow  and  austere.  "  Rigid  "  is  a  word  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence on  his  pages.  Dr.  Johns  is  rigid,  his  conceptions  of 
Christian  truth  are  rigid,  his  theory  of  life  is  rigid,  his  sister  is 
rigid,  his  parish  is  rigid,  and,  in  short,  everything  abont  the 
religion  of  Ashfield  is  repulsively  rigid.  An  ungenial  rigor 
prevails  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  preaching  is 
metaphysical.  Religious  feeling  must  submit  to  flow  in  doc- 
trinal moulds,  and  is  suspected  if  it  do  not  run  in  the  wonted 
channels.  Roman  Catholics  are  regarded  as  no  better  than 
pagan  idolaters.  Transgressors  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  too 
little  compassionate,  and  the  sins  of  the  parent,  in  some  cases, 
bring  contempt  upon  the  head  of  the  child.  Amusements  are 
scanned  with  a  suspicious  eye,  especially  such  as  afford  most 
pleasure.  Aunt  Eliza  is  filled  with  pious  horror  when  six  or 
eight  young  people,  casually  assembled  in  Squire  Elderkin's 
parlor,  spend  an  evening  hour  in  dancing.  Not  unfrequently 
under  sanctimonious  manners  and  religious  professions,  there 
lurk  an  unpleasant  amount  of  worldly  shrewdness,  a  keenness 
in  driving  a  bargain  that  goes  to  the  very  verge  of  honesty, 
and  a  hard,  unsparing  temper  towards  the  poor,  which  is  the 
more  intense  if  their  poverty  is  connected  with  imprudence. 
Perhaps  the  leading  counts  in  this  qium  indictment  of  New 
England  parochial  life  may  be  put  under  three  beads.    The 
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first  is  the  obtruding  of  doctrinee,  or  formal,  technical  Btate- 
nients  of  Christian  trath,  such  as  are  wrought  out  by  the  un- 
derstanding, in  places  where  they  do  not  belong.  Thus  a  logi- 
cal, cold,  dry  cast  is  given  to  the  warm  and  living  verities 
of  the  Gospel.  Occasionally  our  author  seems  to  find  fault 
with  the  truth  itself  which  underlies  the  dogma,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  doctrine  of  sin.  But  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  the 
teaching,  which  he  impliedly  censures,  is  substantially  conformed 
to  the  general  creed  of  Christendom.  If  the  New  England 
preacher  is  condemned,  the  Anglican  and  Bomanist  fall  under 
the  same  condemnation,  and  this  lights  at  last  upon  Scripture 
itself.  It  is  surely  no  fault  if  Dr.  Johns,  and  such  as  he,  give 
reality  and  practical  force  to  an  article  of  common  belief.  The 
main  thing  which  excites  repugnance  is  not,  however,  the  doc- 
trine, so  much  as  the  obtruding  of  it,  in  its  theological  form, 
beyond  its  proper  sphere.  The  second  blemish  in  Ashfield 
Christianity  is  nearly  related  to  the  foregoing.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  general  lack  of  sentiment.  The  SBsthetic  and 
poetical  side  of  nature  and  life  is  a  sealed  book.  The  mind  is 
schooled  to  exclusively  practical  views.  Some  of  the  finer  in- 
btincts  of  nature  are  stunted  in  their  growth.  A  warm  and 
catholic  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  its  infinite  varieties 
of  innocent  manifestation  is  wanting.  The  failings  and  in- 
firmities of  men  are  too  harshly  judged.  The  full  play  and 
right  culture  of  the  more  refined  sensibilizes  are  missed.  This 
life  and  the  ne^t  are  made  too  much  the  subject  of  calculation, 
and  estimated  by  a  too  bald  application  of  the  rules  of  profit 
and  loss.  Contracted  views  of  the  Christian  life  form  the  third 
item  in  the  implied  criticism  of  the  religion  of  New  England. 
The  ideas  of  duty  have  been  tinged,  it  is  thought,  with  asceti- 
cism. An  unnatural  gravity  has  been  exacted  of  the  young. 
Harmless  forms  of  recreation  have  l>een  proscribed,  either  be- 
cause they  may  be  perverted  into  an  occasion  of  evil,  or  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  they  are  in  vogue  outside  of  the 
church.  There  has  been  too  much  prohibition  of  that  which 
is  evil,  or  supposed  to  be  evil,  compared  with  the  recommend- 
ation of  that  which  is  good.  Heligion  has  been  too  much  asso- 
ciated with  sombre  manners.  Eeligion  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  taskmaster,  rather  than  that  of  a  guide  and  cheerful  friend« 
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Life  has  been  cramped ;  it  hag  been  constrained  where  con- 
Btraint  is  both  irksome  and  nnnecessary.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  leaven  all  pleasnre,  as  well  as  all  work,  with  the  Christian 
spirit,  in  this  way  appropriating,  while  it  elevates,  whatever  in 
the  practices  of  the  world  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Oospel,  the  prevalent  teaching  has  adopted  too  mnch 
the  easier  policy  of  forbidding  outright  what  it  onght  to  chasten 
and  regulate. 

These  remarks  vdll  give  an  idea  of  the  darker  lines  which  we 
find  traced  in  the  picture  before  us.  We  are  far  from  intending  to 
aflSrm  that  such  criticisms  upon  New  England  are  wholly  without 
foundation.  We  are  disposed  to  be  as  liberal  in  our  concessions 
on  this  point  as  the  truth  requires.  There  is  no  room  for  deny- 
ing that  religious  teaching,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  in  the 
last  generation  assumed  a  metaphysical  cast.  Sermons  were 
devoted  to  the  explanation  and  defense  of  doctrinal  formulas. 
It  was  expected  that  religious  ex|>erience  should  connect  itself 
with  these,  and  pass  through  a  defined  series  of  stages.  So 
whole-souled  a  man  as  Lyman  Beecher  states  that  he  rode  over 
to  Guilford  from  New  Haven  on  purpose  to  dissolve  his  matri- 
monial engagement  with  an  excellent  young  lady,  in  case  he 
should  find  her  not  up  to  the  point  of  Hopkinsian  ^^  disinter- 
ested submission."  It  must  be  conceded  that  important  as- 
pects and  applications  of  Christianity  were  frequently  left  out 
of  this  teaching,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  class  of  minds  not 
averse  to  religion  found  little  to  meet  their  spiritual  hunger ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  while  this  metaphysical 
style  of  teaching  accorded  with  a  widespread  taste  among  the 
people.  These  discussions  were  for  a  period  intensely  relished. 
Religious  emotion,  in  many  cases,  naturally  connected  itself 
with  forms  of  statement,  which,  under  different  circumstances, 
would  awaken  but  little  feeling.  As  the  popular  taste  changed, 
there  was,  of  necessity,  a  transition  period,  iti  which  the  former 
method  began  to  be  repulsive.  There  was  a  call  for  a  more 
lively,  diversified,  and  popular  style  of  pulpit  teaching.  Tliere 
is,  also,  some  truth  in  the  allegation  that  too  little  space  has 
been  conceded  to  sentiment,  in  the  habitual  tone  and  arrange- 
ments of  New  England  social  life.  There  were  many  people 
who,  to  be  sure,  were  good^  but  hard.    They  measured  thing 
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by  a  severely  utilitarian  Btandard.  The  induBtrious,  thrifty 
habits  of  New  England,  which,  in  many  respects,  have  been  so 
fmitfnl  of  benefits,  have  been  attended  by  some  traits  not  so 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  case  the  spirit  of  religion  became 
enfeebled,  a  close,  ni^ardly,  grasping  love  of  money  frequently 
gained  the  upper  hand.  The  sacrifice  of  anything  to  more 
sentiment  has  been  widely,  even  if  unconsciously,  deprecated. 
Think  of  the  burial-places  in  New  England,  as  they  were  until 
a  recent  period  !  The  most  barren  field  was  often  selected  as 
a  receptacle  of  the  dead.  It  was  left  almost  without  care.  No 
pains  were  taken  to  surround  the  last  resting-place  of  dear 
friends  vrith  trees  and  flowers.  The  "  grave-yard  "  was  the 
most  gloomy,  uninviting  spot  in  the  village.  We  notice  this 
fact  simply  because  it  is  one  expression  and  a  symbol  of  a  style 
of  feeling  that  was  quite  prevalent  within  the  memory  of  many 
who  are  still  living.  The  provisions  for  the  relief  of  innocent 
poverty  had  little,  if  any,  reference  to  the  sensibility  of  those 
who,  otlen  through  age  or  infirmity,  were  involved  in  this 
calamity.  They  were  "paupers,"  and  to  be  a  pauper  was 
deemed  to  be  a  disgrace  hardly  less  to  be  shunned  than  crime. 
It  must  likewise  be  conceded  that  an  ascetic  element  has  min- 
gled to  some  extent  in  the  piety  of  New  England.  Ohristiau 
life  among  us  is  not  yet  wholly  freed  from  the  influence  of  nar- 
row, unintelligent  views.  Take  the  matter  of  amusements. 
There  are  various  games  and  other  pastimes  which  have  been 
frowned  upon  by  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  found  their 
condemnation  of  them  upon  any  clear  and  sound  rule  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  Games  of  chance  have  been  forbidden  on  the 
groundless  and  absurd  pretext  that  in  them  an  appeal  is  made 
to  Chance  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  Some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened writers  on  morals  especially  commend  games  involving 
an  element  of  chance,  for  the  reason  that  sports  depending 
solely  upon  skill  are  apt  to  excite  in  young  people  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  unpleasant  rivalry.  Many  will  remember  when 
the  game  of  nine-pins  was  a  forbidden  amusement.  Now  our 
college  gymnasiums  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  alleys  for  the 
practice  of  this  mode  of  physical  exercise.  A  like  superstition 
in  regard  to  billiards  is  fast  vanishing  from  enlightened  minds. 
But  many  of  those  who  laugh  at  the  solemn  condemnation 
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once  visited  on  these  innocent  forms  of  recreation,  might  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  the  abhorrence  which  they  still  feel  for 
card-piaying.     We   do  not  design  to  enter  into  a    di6cii&- 
sion  of  the  subject  of  amnsements,  bnt  merely*  to  call  attention 
to  the  ilKdefined,  and  for  the  most  part,  traditional  notions 
which  good  people  still  entertain  in  regard  to  them.    The  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  that  whatever  is  liable  to  be  abnsed,  or 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  evil,  is  to  be  abjured, — ^a  prin- 
ciple, the  falsehood  of  which  is  apparent.    Under  the  operation 
of  this  sweeping  rule,  innoxious  recreations  and  amusements 
have  been  denounced.    Luther  said  that  all  the  good  tun^ 
should  not  be  given  up  to  the  Devil ;  and  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tianity will  say  the  same  of  other  things  that  afford  innocent 
pleasure.    Whether  dancing  be  objectionable  or  not  depends 
entirely  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place ;  and 
to  use  such  language  respecting  this  amusement  as  pertains 
properly  to  sins  of  an  aggravated  character,  like  lying,  is  to 
countenance  superstition.     That  religion  consists  in  the  love  of 
God  and  man  is  a  simple  lesson,  but  one  which  the  world, 
even  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  it,  is  slow  to  learn. 

Bnt  when  the  foibles  and  the  grave  faults  of  New  England 
Christianity  in  the  past  have  been  all  recited,  some  explanation 
must  be  given  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  New  Eng- 
land of  to-day.  There  are  phenomena  for  which  a  stranger 
would  find  no  solution  in  the  pages  of  this  novel.  Look  at  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  neighboring  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  have  been  closely  united  from  their  first  settle- 
ment. Here  are  these  commonwealths :  '^  behold  them,  and 
judge  for  yourselves  1 "  Where  can  there  be  found  on  tiie  face 
of  the  earth  political  communities  which  surpass  them,  or  even 
equal  them,  in  all  the  elements  of  Christian  civilization }  Nearly 
the  entire  population  of  these  States  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  destitute  of  the 
rudiments  of  learning  is  smaller  here  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  globe.  Nowhere  else  is  intelligence  so  widely  diffused. 
The  humblest  cottage  is  not  without  its  books  and  newspapers. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  hardships  of  poverty  so  little  felt.  In  no 
other  community  is  the  population  more  generally  industrious 
and  thrifty.     Here  have  been  established,  chiefly  by  private 
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beneficence,  the  best  colleges  in  the  land,  whilst  good  schools 
for  all  the  people  are  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  In  no 
other  country  is  more  abundant  provision  made,  by  means  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering.  These 
communities  are  not  excelled  by  any  people  under  the  sun  in 
the  amount  of  their  spontaneous  benefactions.  Charged  with 
pai*simony,  they  are  in  reality  the  most  liberal  in  the  bestowal 
of  property  where  there  is  distress  to  be  relieved,  or  ignorance 
to  be  enlightened.  Blot  out  from  American  literature  the 
works  of  New  Englanders,  of  the  historians,  poets,  scholars  who 
have  been  born  on  our  soil,  and  comparatively  few  distinguished 
names  would  be  left.  The  outward  prosperity  of  these  States 
and  the  long  enjoyment  of  peace  have  not  dolled  their  man- 
hood. At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  people  flew  to 
arms,  and  entered  into  war  with  the  same  adventurous  courage, 
unfaltering  perseverance,  and  effective  intelligence  which  they 
had  displayed  in  the  arts  of  peace.  When  we  look  at  these 
communities  with  just  pride  and  admiration,  we  are  also  to  re- 
member that  for  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been 
pouring  out  over  the  territories  lying  westward  a  large  portion 
of  their  best  population.  New  Englanders  have  been  emi- 
grating to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  Ohio,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond 
its  banks,  until  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  anything  left. 
They  have  done  much  towards  building  up  new  and  powerful 
States,  which  they  have  planted  with  the  institutions  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  ideas  of  their  old  home.  How  many  of  the 
brave  soldiers  and  eminent  leaders  in  our  late  war  claim  a  New 
England  parentage !  And  yet  the  old  home  tree  is  as  fresh, 
and  green,  and  vigorous  as  ever. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  New  England  of  to-day  ?  A 
stranger,  perusing  Mr.  MitchelPs  book,  might  be  at  a  loss  to 
answer;  and  this  not  through  any  intentional  fault  of  the 
author.  In  truth,  it  is  the  religion  of  New  England,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  has  made  New  England  what  it  is.  ^^  A 
tree  is  Imown  by  its  fruits :  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles?"  Religion  was  the  prevailing  subject  of 
thought  and  discussion,  the  pervading,  controlling  element  in 
the  people's  life.    It  was  the  religion  of  New  England,  and 
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the  regard  for  the  hnman  BonI  which  religions  faith  inspired, 
that  led  onr  fathers  to  provide  means  for  the  edncation  of  all, 
and  likewise  moved  them  to  lay  the  fonndations  of  academies 
and  collies.  It  was  the  religion  of  New  England  that 
prompted  the  people  to  industry  and  pmdent  economy, 
and  made  them  consider  idleness  a  sin.  It  was  their  religion 
that  made  them  thonghtfnl  men,  training  the  intellect  as  well 
as  forming  the  character.  It  was  the  discussion  of  these  ^' rigid  " 
doctrines  that  disciplined  the  mind.  In  the  study  of  the  great 
themes  relating  to  the  divine  administration  and  hnman  destiny, 
the  intellect  of  New  England  acquired  its  fibre.  We  have  said 
that  the  thrift  of  onr  people  was  an  offshoot  of  their  piety. 
Piety  and  thrift  lie  at  the  basis  of  New  England's  prosperity. 
What  if,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  or  even  later,  the 
people  had  been  unthrifty  t  With  a  soil  no  more  fertile,  and 
a  climate  no  more  hospitable,  into  what  condition  would  so- 
ciety have  fallen  f  But,  as  we  have  said,  they  practised  fru- 
gality as  a  duty ;  and  thereby  gained  the  means  of  doing  good 
on  a  scale  which  deserves  the  admiration  of  less  liberal  com- 
munities which  are  inclined  to  deride  the  Yankee  virtue  of 
prudence. 

Now  suppose  that  the  religion  of  New  England  had  been 
different.  Suppose  that  in  place  of  the  grave  discussion  of  re- 
ligious truth  in  the  meeting-house,  and  at  the  fireside,  in  place 
of  the  contact  of  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  abstract  truths 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  had  been  a  religion  of  sen- 
timent fostered  by  a  ritual,  nourished  by  the  sight  of  the  cruci- 
fix, and  by  delicious  music, — a  religion  that  arises  in  the  soul 
we  know  not  how,  and  which  can  give  no  rational  account  of 
itself,  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  on  no  clear,  intelligent  per- 
ception of  truth.  What  would  New  England  have  been,  and 
have  done,  if  such  had  been  her  religion?  What  would  have 
been  the  intellect  of  New  England  i  and  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  morals  flowing  from  such  a  religious  system  %  The 
settlers  of  a  wilderness,  and  their  descendants  for  several  gene- 
rations, will  find  little  opportunity  for  eesthetic  culture.  Fight- 
ing Indians  and  building  stone  walls  are  unfavorable  to  this 
class  of  accomplishments.  But  wait  for  a  while.  Everything 
comes  in  due  season.    When  the  rougher  work  has  been  done, 
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there  will  appear  men  like  the  graceful  writer  of  this  volume, 
the  8on  of  a  New  England  Congregational  minister ;  and  there 
will  appear  a  generation  qualified  to  read  with  a  relish  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  The  oak  must  be  allowed  to  grow  ere  it 
can  support  the  vine. 

While  the  subject  is  before  us,  we  have  another  observation 
to  make  respecting  New  England.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  why  every  politician  of  the  baser  sort,  who  sets  himself 
to  defend  slavery,  or  any  other  social  evil,  has  an  arrow  in  his 
quiver  to  dischai^e  at  New  England.  Declamation  against 
Puritanism  has  become  very  common  among  demagogues,  to 
say  nothing  of  public  men  who  would  deem  themselves  in- 
sulted if  called  by  that  name.  We  believe  that  the  real  source 
of  this  rancor  is  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  have  held  to  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  have  steadfastly  insisted  on  applying  it  in  the  practical 
concerns  of  life,  not  excluding  political  action.  The  claims  of 
the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  upon  magistrates,  and  upon  a 
people,  in  their  political  conduct,  have  been  pressed,  greatly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  nnprincipled  or  compromising  poli- 
ticians. If  political  aflFairs  could  only  be  allowed  to  go  on 
without  the  meddlesome  interference  of  moral  considerations, 
this  class  of  men  would  have  a  smooth  path.  After  all,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  made  too  practical  by  the  very  people 
who  are  frequently  accused  of  carrying  them  into  the  region 
of  abstractions.  Hence  the  animosity  with  which  Puritanism, 
and  New  England^  the  seat  of  Puritanism,  excite  in  the  hearts 
of  that  numerous  class  of  American  politicians  who  practically, 
if  not  avowedly,  hold  '^  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics." 

Important  obligations  rest  upon  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  order  of  the  New  England  churches.  Against 
aggressions  from  whatever  quarter,  we  are  bound  to  exert  our- 
selves to  retain  whatever  was  good  in  the  past,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  distinctive  excellencies  of  the  religious  system  in  which  we 
have  been  educated.  In  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  a  senti- 
mental rationalism,  we  must  continue  to  assert  the  importance 
of  a  clear,  manly  teaching  and  inculcation  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  system.    Whatever  tends  to  emasculate  pulpit  teach- 
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ing,  make  it  merely  a  perfanctory  work^  a  leas  important  ad- 
junct in  a  round  of  church  services,  or  resolve  it  into  the  reading 
of  vague  homilies  without  power  to  wake  up  the  minds  or 
affect  the  consciences  of  men,  will  not  only  have  the  effect  to 
deaden  the  earnest  spirit  of  religion,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  enervate  the  intellect  of  the  people.  The  form  and  style 
of  religious  instruction  vary  from  age  to  age.  The  truth  must 
be  cast  into  new  and  living  statements.  But  whatever  changes 
of  this  nature  are  appropriate  to  accommodate  a  changed  era 
in  culture  and  taste,  the  main  point  must  not  be  given  up, 
that  Christian  truth  is  to  be  distinctly  stated,  explained,  dis- 
cussed, defended,  inculcated,  and  urged  upon  the  conscience  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  great  work  of  the  Protestant  preacher — a 
work  not  to  be  postponed  in  deference  to  a  clamor  for  a  more 
elaborate  ritual  or  a  sentimental  craving  for  '^  more  worship.'^ 
There  is  another  obligation  equally  imperative.  We  are  bound 
to  adopt  and  cherish  catholic  views  brth  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  church  communion  and  in  regard  to  the  Christian  lite.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  doctrinal  tests  which  are  imposed 
upon  applicants  for  membership  in  most  of  our  Congr^ational 
Churches,  even  upon  children,  are  not  authorized  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  both  wrong  and  baneful.  The  qualification 
for  admission  into  the  visible  fold  of  the  Saviour  is  repentance 
towards  Ood  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  is  cliar- 
acter,  the  essential  elements  of  Christian  experience,  which 
qualifies  a  man  to  join  the  Christian  brotherhood.  Whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.  The  constitution  of  the 
Church  is  determined  by  its  founder.  He  has  defined  what 
shall  constitute  discipleship,  and  what  are  the  qualifications 
for  baptism  and  communion  with  the  Church.  •  No  body  of 
Christians  have  aright  to  depart  from  this  law  and  set  up  a  dif- 
ferent standard.  If  complaints  are  made  of  the  growth  of  the 
Episcopalian  denomination,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
uncatholic  constitution  of  many  of  our  churches  in  the  partic- 
ular just  named,  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the  fact. 
It  is  high  time  to  return  from  our  innovations  to  the  simpler, 
more  Christian  arrangements  of  the  early  churches  of  New 
England.  The  other  matter  in  which  a  revision  of  traditional 
notions  is  required,  is  the  general  subject  of  the  Christian  life. 
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Heaven  forbid  that  we  shonld  epeak  a  word  that  favors  a  lax 
morality,  or  advocate  the  slightest  departure  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  society  from  the  dictates  of  the  pure  spirit  of 
Ohristianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  does  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  permit,  and  what  does  it  forbid?    And  here  we  are 
sure  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  renewed  reflection,  which 
may  lead  to  broader,  more  enlightened  views,  on  the  part  of 
most  of  our  people.    It  is  harmful  to  deny  to  the  young  amuse- 
ments which  their  consciences,  even  in  after  life,  are  incapable 
of  condemning.    It  is  a  mistake  to  make  Christianity,  even  in 
appearance,  a  yoke  of  ordinances.    The  great  inquiry  should 
be,  not  what  is  the  fashion  among  professed  Christians,  what 
was  thought  to  be  right  or  wrong  at  a  former  day,  but  rather 
what  is  really  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  love  ? 
What  may  be  practiced  without  damping  the  flame  of  love  to 
God  and  man,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  essence  of  reh'gioii, 
the  substance  and  soul  of  goodness,  the  final  result,  in  the 
heart,  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ?    Narrow  views  of  the 
Christian  life,  within  our  denomination,  are  the  second  great 
cause  of  the  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land.   In  connection  with  these  observations,  there  is  room  for 
a  word  on  a  kindred  topic.     There  are  many  in  Congregational 
Churches,  and  among  them  are  especially  to  be  reckoned  edn- 
•  cated  persons,  who  chafe  under  the  minute  and  meddlesome 
surveillance  over  their  conduct  and  mannere  whicl>  is  some- 
times assumed  by  individuals  who  have  little  claim  on  the  score 
of  knowledge  to  act  the  part  of  censors.    In  things  indiflTerent, 
things  not  determined  by  plain  precepts  of  the  Gospel  or  ob- 
vious inferences  flowing  from  them,  the  privute  judgment  of 
the  individual  Christian  must  be  respected.    We  may  diflTer 
from  his  judgment  on  some  occasions ;    we  may  regret  and 
even  deplore  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  on  a  great 
variety  of  questions,  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  govern  him, 
or  to  visit  him  with  penalties  because  he  does  not  conform  to 
our  ideas  of  what  is  expedient.    If  a  reasonable  degree  of  in- 
dependence is  not  conceded  to  the  individual,  church  member- 
ship becomes  an  intolerable  yoke.    Men  will  seek  for  some 
communion  in  which  they  are  not  subject  to  an  impertinent 
interference  under  the  guise  of  fraternal  watchfulness.     The 
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ApoBtle  Paul  is  often  miarepreeented  by  being  claimed  among 
the  authoritiee  for  this  infringement  of  Christian  independence. 
He  does  not  teach  that  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
sciences of  other  people.    He  expressly  repudiates  this  doc- 
trine.   No  man  is  to  find  his  rule  of  condnct  in  a  neighbor's 
conscience.    He  says  that  if  a  practice — ^his  example  is  the 
eating  of  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols — ^which  is  gniltlees, 
is  yet  thought  to  be  wrong  by  a  weak  brother,  and  if  he  is  to 
be  led  by  my  example  into  an  act  which  his  conscience  mis- 
takenly condemns,  but  which  for  him  would  be  sin,  then  love 
will  prompt  me  to  refrain  from  the  innocent  practice  for  his 
sake.    This  is  very  different  from  saying  that  I  am  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  views  of  Christian  duty  which  other  people  en- 
tertain, and  follow  their  convictions  instead  of  my  own.    The 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  last  man  to  give  his  sanction  to  this 
galling  species  of  servitude.    Even  the  maxim  which  he  does 
announce  has  its  limitations,  which  common  sense  will  suggest. 
We  are  not  bound  to  foster  by  example  more  than  by  precept 
unfounded  prejudice  and  superstitious  belief,  especially  when 
the  result  will  be  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  a  distorted  image 
of  Christian  character  and  a  perverted  representation  of  Chris- 
tian life. 

We  have  been  led  into  a  train  of  remark  which  has  a  natu- 
ral, though  not  a  necessary,  connection  with  the  volume,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  We  regard 
Mr.  Mitchell's  book  as  a  story  of  real  power  and  genuine 
pathos,  and  if  his  picture  of  New  England  country  life  might, 
with  no  violation  of  truth,  have  been  filled  out  in  some 
directions,  so  that  the  total  impression  left  on  the  readers 
mind  would  have  been  different,  we  are  yet  persuaded  that  he 
has  not  written  in  a  captious  or  disingenuous  spirit.  We  can 
not  apply  to  him,  born  and  bred  in  New  England,  the  maxim, 
foe  est  ah  hoetUme  doceri  ;  and  yet  we  think  that  his  work 
may  be  profitably  read  by  orthodox  Congregationalists,  for  the 
reason  that  it  emanates  from  a  point  of  view  quite  outside  of 
their  system. 
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Article  V.— DR.  HEDGE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ALUMNI 
OF  HARVARD. 

Address  to  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  at  their  Triennial  Festir 
valj  July  19^A,  1866.  Printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
September,  1866. 

This  address  of  Dr.  Hedge  has  been  so  widely  diflfused,  by 
being  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  we  may  assume 
that  it  has  been  read  by  a  considerable  portion  of  our  readers. 
We  notice  it,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  for  it 
is  hardly  equal  to  the  occasion  and  the  principal  theme,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  briefly  discussing  one  or  two  of  the  subjects 
brought  forward  in  it,  which  are  of  especial  interest. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  new  form  given  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard,  by  a  recent  change  of  the  charter,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  classes  of  Overseers  annually  elected  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  State,  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by 
the  ballot  of  Bachelors  of  five  years'  standing,  of  Masters  of 
Arts,  and  of  persons  who  have  received  any  honorary  degree. 
The  ballots  are  to  be  cast  on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  city 
of  Cambridge,  commencing  with  the  year  1866.  From  this 
privilege  of  voting,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  terra  "  honorary 
degree"  in  its  ordinary  sense,  all  bachelors  in  law  and  in 
science,  all  doctors  in  medicine,  and  all  graduates  who  may  be 
admitted  to  any  new  degree  obtained  on  examination,  which 
the  authorities  of  the  University  may  hereafter  establish,  are 
excluded.  This  exclusion  may  have  been  the  result  of  care- 
lessness and  of  the  habit  in  times  past  of  regarding  the  College 
as  the  whole  of  the  University;  if  intended,  we  should  ascribe 
it  to  a  narrow  spirit  desirous  of  keeping  all  power  within  the 
ranks  of  the  graduates  in  arts.  The  effect  of  the  change  will 
be  to  introduce  in  six  years  an  entirely  new  element  into  the 
government  of  the  university,  to  separate  it  altogether  from 
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the  control  of  the  State,  and  to  make  graduates  of  Harvard  its 
overseers  and  highest  board  of  guardians. 

Harvard  has  been,  in  our  view,  quite  unfortunate  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  more  particularly  in  these  two  respects  :  that  it 
is  governed  by  two  boards  rather  than  by  one,  and  that  one  of 
these  boards  has  been  a  political  body. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  was  created  in  the  very  infancy  of 
Harvard  College,  and  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor,  together  with  all   the   magistrates  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  and  also  of  ^'  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six 
next  adjoining  towns,  viz. :    Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,   Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  together  with   the 
President  of  the  College."    All  the  law-making  power   and 
all  management  of  the  revenues  were  put  into  their  hands. 
As  yet,  the  College  was  not  a  corporation.    In  1650,  a  corpo- 
ration was  created,  consisting  of  seven  persons — a  president, 
five  fellows,  and  a  treasurer  or  bursar,  having  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  overseers,  to  elect  a  new  president,  fellows,  or 
treasurer,  in  case  of  death  or  other  removal  from  oflSce,  to  hold 
property  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  choose  such  officers  and  make  such 
orders  as  they  should  think  fit,  provided  such  orders  were  con- 
sented to  by  the  overseers.     These  members  of  the  corporation 
are  not  necessarily  resident  at  the  College  according  to  the 
charter  of  1<)50,  or  according  to  long  usa^^e;   but  inasmuch  as 
the  tutors  were  called  Fellows  of  the  House,  and  as  several  of 
the  non-resident  Fellows  or  members  of  the  corporation  were 
obnoxious  to  a  party  among  the  Overseers  and  in  the  Colony, 
an  attempt  was  made,  about  the  year  1721,  to  oust  the  non- 
resident members  of  that  board,  and  to  supply  their  places  by 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  College.     The  quarrel  which 
arose  between  the  two  boards,  in  which  also  the  Legislature, 
taking  the  side  of  the  Overseers,  participated,  is  related  fully, 
if  not  quite  impartially,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Presi- 
dent Quincy's  History.     The  original  intention  at  the  very 
origin  of  Harvard  was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  to  have  a 
corporation  of  resident  fellows ;  and  indeed  as  there  was  neither 
then,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  any  Faculty  or  subordi- 
nate governing  body  under  that  board,  their  entire  non-residence 
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would  have  destroyed  all  discipline.  But  the  principle  being 
settled,  and  the  growth  of  a  Faculty  having  at  length  rendered 
the  necessity  of  a  resident  corporation  unnecessary,  no  serious 
attempts  were  afterwards  made,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
to  interfere  with  the  corporation's  riorhts,  and  the  constitution 
of  that  body  has  continued  unchanged  until  the  present  time. 
In  17S0,  a  new  practice,  not  involving  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution,  of  electing  a  non-resident  layman,  was  introduced 
to  advantage,  only  non-resident  clergymen  having  been  adopted 
into  the  board  before. 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  however,  has  undergone  several 
more  or  less  important  modifications.  It  was  necessary  in 
1779,  when  a  new  constitution  took  the  place  of  the  royal 
charter,  to  decide  who  should  be  the  successors  of  the  former 
political  functionaries  in  the  board,  and  accordingly,  with  the 
consent  of  the  corporation,  they  were  made  to  consist  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council,  and  Senate,  the  other 
members  remaining  the  same  as  before.  Far  more  important 
was  the  measure  of  the  year  1810,  by  which  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  except  its  President,  was  shut  out  of  the  board,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  became  one  of  its  members,  and  fifteen  ministere 
of  Congregational  Churches,  with  fifteen  laymen,  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  ministers  of  the  six  towns.  This  act  was  accepted 
by  both  boards  of  the  College,  and  yet,  in  1812,  it  was  repealed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  previously 
in  force  were  restored.  The  boards  refused  to  submit  to  this 
legislative  usurpation,  and  for  a  time  there  were  two  boards  of 
Overseers,  until,  in  1814,  by  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  Senate  of  the  State  was  readmitted  to  its 
former  place,  the  act  of  1810  in  other  respects  continuing  in 
force.  In  1834,  "  any  stated  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
might  be  elected  among  the  fifteen."  When  President  Quincy 
published  his  History  in  1840,  this  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers;  but  by  an  act  of  May,  1851,  to  which 
the  legal  assent  of  the  boards  was  given,  the  Senate  and  Coun- 
cil disappear  from  the  board,  which  is  now  made  to  consist  of 
seven  persons,  taking  their  places  ex  officio — the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  President 
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and  Treasurer  of  the  University — together  with  the  thirty 
members  who  belonged  to  it  before.  These  members  were  now 
divided  into  six  classes,  one  of  which  gave  place  annually  to 
a  new  set,  five  in  number,  elected  by  the  General  Court  and 
holding  their  office  for  six  years.  Finally,  by  the  alteration  in 
the  charter  of  1865,  all  the  State  officers  who  had  ex  officio  be^ 
longed  to  the  board  ceased  to  be  members  of  it,  and  the  thirty 
were  to  be  elected  by  graduates  of  the  College,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  boards  at  Harvard  has 
contained,  in  our  judgment,  several  pretty  serious  defects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  corporation  is  too  small.  Being  a  compact 
body,  the  members  of  which  naturally  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  University  and  can  be  easily  assembled,  it  cannot  fail, 
we  should  suppose,  to  exercise  an  undue  control  over  the 
Faculties,  to  overrule  their  decisions  and  thwart  their  wishes, 
under  the  impression  of  being  intimately  and  personally 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Cambridge.  Moreover, 
as  a  body  capable,  on  account  of  its  size,  of  acting  with  vigor, 
secrecy  and  settled  policy,  it  would  naturally  excite  the  jealonsy 
of  the  more  unwieldy  Board  of  Overseers.  Still  greater  fault 
may  be  found  with  the  existence  of  two  boards,  and  with  the 
constitution  of  the  larger  one.  Two  boards  besides  a  Faculty, 
which  must,  in  order  to  do  any  good  and  act  with  any  effi- 
ciency, have  the  power  of  making  by-laws,  form  a  very  cum- 
brous machinery,  nor  can  we  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  Board  of  Overseers  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  is  too  small.  One  board  and  a  Faculty,  respon- 
sible, yet  having  a  somewhat  independent  action,  are  surely 
enough  for  healthy  legislation,  enough  for  vigorous  discipline, 
enough  for  the  election  of  the  best  officers,  and  enough  to  se- 
cure the  confidence  of  the  public.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
Board  of  Overseers  has  heretofore  been  an  unhappily  constitu- 
ted body.  It  contained  the  elements  of  strife  with  the  corpo- 
ration whenever  the  elections  went  against  the  political  party 
to  which  they  were  supposed  to  belong  ;  and  its  members, 
especially  the  clerical  portion,  might  easily  bring  with  them 
into  their  official  position  the  jealousies  or  animosities  of  reli- 
gious creeds  and  sects.    Add  to  this  that  it  is  a  pnblic  body, 
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whose  acts  and  debates  are  often  spread  abroad  through  the 
land  like  those  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  and  Council  ot  the  State  belonged  to  it,  it  was  enor- 
mously large,  incapable  of  regular  orderly  action,  and  likely  to 
be  composed  in  part  of  persons  not  at  all  qualified  by  previous 
knowledge  for  the  task  devolved  on  them.  We  have  seldom 
been  more  disgusted  than  when  the  debates  of  this  body  on 
the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman  elected  as  President  of 
the  university  by  the  corporation  were  spread  through  the 
world  by  the  newspapers,  when  the  opinion  of  men  like 
Mr.  Everett,  given  no  doubt  with  the  greatest  unwillingness 
that  they  should  be  made  public,  became  a  sort  of  public 
condemnation  of  one  who  needed  all  support  at  his  entrance 
upon  a  most  responsible  office. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  we  have  against  the  board 
of  Overseers,  as  it  was  formerly  constituted,  objections  which 
are  fully  justified  by  the  disputes  between  the  two  boards,  of 
which  instances  can  readily  be  found  on  the  pages  of  Presi- 
dent Quincy's  history.  The  recent  change  will  remove  a  part 
of  the  causes  of  disharmony.  There  will  be  no  more  political 
nor  bitter  religious  animosity  represented  in  the  board  of  Over- 
seers. The  members  will,  as  a  body,  be  animated  by  a  loyal 
spirit  of  afiection  towards  their  Alma  Mater.  Inasmuch  as 
persons  of  high  standing  will  be  elected,  the  University  will 
look  to  them  with  confidence  for  all  assistance  in  those  schemes 
of  enlargement  which  shall  command  the  approval  of  the  great 
body  of  graduates.  And  yet  what  we  regard  as  the  radical 
vices  of  the  Harvard  charter,  two  boards,  a  small  corporation, 
and  a  large  board  of  Overseers,  still  remain.  What  is  there, 
again,  under  the  altered  charter  to  prevent  party  tickets  among 
the  graduates,  with  the  necessary  excitements  before  and  ill- 
feeling  after  the  election  ?  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  jealousies 
of  former  times  between  the  corporation  and  the  overseers  may 
not  yet  be  renewed. 

We  are  tempted  at  this  place  to  turn  to  another  College, 
with  a  very  difierent  set  of  governors,  and  inquire  whether  a 
similar  plan  of  graduate  election,  can  be  engrafted  on  its  char- 
ter with  advantage.  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  until  1792, 
made  the  ten  original  founders,  with  their  successors,  in  per- 
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petuity, — including  also,  after  a  time,  the  Rector,  or  President, 
as  tlie  charter  of  1745  called  him — the  Corporation.  They 
were  in  tlieir  corporate  name  tlie  President  and  Fellows  of 
Tale  College  in  New  Haven.  This  constitution  was  altered  in 
1792,  so  as  to  admit  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
with  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council,  into  the  Board ;  the 
causes  of  the  change  being  a  not  unreasonable  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  civilians  of  a  board  wholly  composed  of  ministers,  a 
feeling  that  the  College  would  have  more  protection  from  tbe 
State  if  more  plainly  under  its  protection,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  handsome  endowment  from  the  State.  The  change  was  a 
good  one.  The  new  board,  consistinjj  of  nineteen,  would  not 
be  unwieldy,  even  if  all  the  members  were  in  their  place,  and 
many  questions  of  finance  needed  the  counsel  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers. The  change  has  worked  well  on  the  whole,  and  has  con- 
tinued, wdth  minor  alterations,  until  the  present  time.  A 
change  in  the  rules  of  doing  business  deserves  mention,  by 
wliich  a  quorum  was  made  to  consist  of  a  majority  both  of  the 
whole  board  and  of  the  original  members  of  it,  the  rule  before 
having  been  that  a  quorum  of  both  parts  of  the  board  was 
necessary. 

Tliis  rule  discloses  to  us  the  principal  defect  of  the  amended 
charter.  Why  was  the  rule  concerning  a  quorum  necessary  ? 
Because  the  six  members  of  the  council — or  Senators,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  State  Constitution  of  i817 — could  not  be  re- 
lied upon  to  be  present.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  have  been  tolerably  punctual  in  their  attendance, 
but  the  Senators  in  general  take  little  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, are  apt  to  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  meetings,  and 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  strange  place.  We  have  looked 
over  the  records  of  thirty-five  meetings,  and  find  that  their 
average  attendance  is  2||,  or  less  than  one  half.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  it  will  ever  be  greater,  while  the  clerical  members 
are  seldom  absent — on  the  average  scarcely  one  out  of  eleven. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  connexion 
between  the  College  and  the  State  is,  as  far  as  the  deputation 
from  the  Senate  is  concerned,  a  mere  form — a  form  which  does 
no  harm  to  the  College  that  we  know  of,  but  which  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  efficiency  and  dignity  of  its  corporation.    Men  are 
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wanted  in  that  place  who  will  feel  it  their  dnty  to  be  present, 
but  it  18  idle,  we  conceive,  to  expect  punctnality  from  the  Sen- 
ators, as  the  Senate  is  at  present  constituted.  Tliej  change  every 
year,  so  that  the  same  man  rarely  reappears  in  the  council  of 
the  College.  They  have  no  time  to  learn  what  duties  are  ex- 
pected from  them,  nor  to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  institution.  They  are  in  some  cases  men  who 
take  very  little  interest  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning, 
or  perhaps  even  question  their  utility  altogether.  Neither  sym- 
pathy then,  nor  knowledge,  nor  power  to  uphold  a  permanent 
policy  belongs  to  them  to  any  great  extent.  In  this  slate  of 
things,  if  some  Senator  of  Connecticut  should  incline  to  advo- 
cate a  change  of  the  system — ^in  favor  of  which  we  have  already 
heard  an  opinion  expressed  by  one  member  of  that  honor- 
able body — the  reasonableness  of  the  measnre  might  g»in  a 
general  assent,  and  we  know  not  why  the  Corporation  ought 
to  refuse  to  give  its  vote  for  such  an  alteration  of  its  charter. 
Let  the  voters  be  all  masters  of  arts  and  graduates  of  a  higher, 
or  an  equal  rank,  together  with  Bachelors  of  all  the  Faculties 
of  five  years  standing ;  let  that  part  of  the  Board  now  elected 
froTn  the  Senate  of  the  State,  and  with  them,  if  thought  best, 
as  at  Harvard,  the  two  highest  mas^istrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth give  place  to  graduates,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
at  least  six  or  eight  years,  and  be  reeligible,  when  their  term 
expires ;  let  the  elections  be  held  not  every  year,  but  every 
other  year,  or  even  less  frequently ; — will  not  the  result  be 
greater  interest,  punctuality,  knowledge,  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  on  the  part 
of  the  new  members ;  will  they  not,  if  well  elected,  be  a  new 
strength  of  their  Alma  Mater ;  will  they  not  bring  with  them 
views  at  once  enlightened  and  conservative! 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  this,  which  is 
not  the  main  point  of  Dr.  Hedge's  address,  and  have  less  space 
to  devote  to  his  principal  theme.  It  is  the  old  story  of  reform 
in  college  studies,  of  a  greater  latitude  and  privilege  of  selec- 
tion among  the  numerous  branches  of  knowledge. 

New  sciences  it  is  said  have  arisen  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
some  of  them  within  the  last  hundred  years.  New  languages 
have  drawn  their  life  from  the  extinct  Latin,  or  have  grown 
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into  beauty  and  importance  where  the  forests  of  Germany  onoe 
stood,  or  upon  the  more  northern  coasts  and  islands,  or  they 
have  been  laid  open  to  the  studies  of  philologists  since  the  eastern 
world  has  come  into  nearer  contact  with  the  western.  New 
literatures,  more  noble  than  the  Latin,  and  breathing  the 
spirit  of  modern  times,  have  been  created.  New  philoso- 
phies of  thought  and  being  have  arisen.  History  has  assumed 
a  new  face  altogether.  Why  should  the  discipline  of  four  cen- 
turies ago  be  the  discipline  of  our  age  and  of  future  ages? 
Why  should  Greek  and  Latin  be  the  sole  or  the  principal  in- 
strument for  cultivating  thought  ?  Or  why  should  there  be  any 
common  discipline,  why  any  one  or  two  classes  of  stadies  be 
regarded  as  the  only  rightful  occupants  of  the  schools  ?  Why 
not  permit  every  parent  to  chose  what  his  son  shall  pursue  in 
college,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  permit  the  youth  to  choose 
for  himself?  Or  if  the  college  comes  forward  and  points  to  its 
catalogue,  where  natural  science,  metaphysics,  some  histoiy, 
some  criticism  is  interspersed  among  the  studies  in  the  dead 
languages  and  the  mathematics,  the  cry  now  changes,  and  with 
some  justice  it  is  claimed  that  too  much  is  required,  a  little  of 
almost  everything, — instead  of  plain  healthy  beef  and  pota- 
toes, a  mouthful  of  every  dish  that  the  eating-bouse  has  on  its 
bill  of  fare. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  the  reformers  of 
colleges  urge.  Dr.  Hedge  among  the  rest,  the  justice  of  which 
cannot  altogether  be  denied.  The  present  system  is  one  of 
coercion,  and  coercion  is  opposed  to  all  intellectual  growth. 
The  question  what  a  youth  shall  study,  ought  to  be  left  to 
himself,  how  he  shall  behave  to  himself  and  to  the  civil  law. 
**  Academic  jurisdiction  should  have  no  criminal  code,  should 
inflict  no  penalty  but  that  of  expulsion,  and  that  only  in  the 
way  of  self  defense  against  positively  noxious  and  dangerous 
members."  Appeals  to  the  honor  of  young  men  are  the  best 
method  to  put  down  ^^ hazing"  and  other  tricks  that  infest  col- 
leges. Liberty  of  study,  liberty  of  conduct,  abandonment  of 
the  present  system  of  college  jwlice  is  then  the  watchword  of 
the  reform  which  Dr.  Hedge  calls  for.  Experience  has  shown 
that  excessive  legislation  creates  two  parties,  and  these  two 
parties  ^^  have  always  existed  at  Cambridge  within  the  memory 
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of  the  oldest  graduate."  And  if  this  system  would  meet  with 
an  obstacle  in  the  present  age  or  maturity  of  college  youths, 
Dr.  Hedge  would  advance  the  qualifications  for  admission,  and 
reduce  the  college  career  from  four  years  to  three.  Only  the 
young  men  must  have  freedom  to  select  their  studies  and  their 
teachers,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  degrees,  which  should  be 
conditioned  on  satisfactory  proof  that  they  had  not  wholly 
misspent  their  time. 

The  question  of  greater  liberty  depends,  in  the  main,  upon 
greater  maturity  of  mind  and  capacity  of  self-government.  If 
the  academy  is  to  push  its  preparations  further  than  it  can  at 
present,  the  college  can  shorten  its  term  of  prescribed  studies, 
and  can  introduce  what  Dr.  Hedge  wishes  for.  We  should 
have  no  objection  against  such  a  change,  or  rather  we  devoutly 
desire  it. 

As  for  doing  away  with  the  police  and  legislation  of  colleges, 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  the 
thing  is  impracticable.  If  you  are  to  have  chapel  services  and 
lessons  or  lectures,  you  must  have  decorum  there.  You  mnst 
have  order,  freedom  from  noise  on  the  college  premises,  some 
sort  of  control  over  moral  conduct;  and  this  control  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  college  authorities,  for  it  is  found  that  a  municipal 
police  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  this  duty  out  of  their  hands. 
What  parent  is  not  now  encouraged  to  trust  his  son  in  the  hands 
of  the  college  authorities  by  the  belief  that  they  are  watchfnl 
over  him,  and  that  he  is  under  their  law  and  their  eye.  As 
for  minute  specifications  of  crimes  and  penalties,  we  have  no 
great  faith  in  them.  Let  there  be  no  law  except  that  all  ir- 
reverence, indecorum,  riot,  and  other  violations  of  moral  pro- 
priety shall  be  visited  on  the  offender  as  the  Faculty  shall  see 
fit,  and  this  is  as  good  as  a  long  code.  But  even  this  involves 
legislation  and  police,  or  if  not  legislation,  penalty,  which 
may  be  the  more  effectual  and  formidable  from  its  very  vague- 
ness. Yet,  after  all,  the  question  turns  on  the  ^capacity  of 
young  persons  at  college  to  govern  themselves  without  law  and 
inspection.  Suppose  the  younger  scholars  to  be  only  twelve 
years  old.  Could  you  apply  to  them  Dr.  Hedge's  principles  of 
freedom  from  control  ?  When  does  this  power  of  self-govern- 
ment begin  ?    We  should  say,  when  they  are  mature  enough  to 
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be  able  to  choose  their  own  studies  with  advantage,  and  to  guide 
tljetnselves  without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  others, 
whenever  that  time  may  be.  But  the  ability  to  choose  their 
own  studies  implies  a  past  discipline,  such  as  or  better  than 
colleges  now  give ;  and  self-control  is  not  ordinarily  reached 
much  before  the  same  period.  We  come  then  to  this  question 
whether  a  freer  course  of  study,  superadded  to  the  present  col- 
lege system,  would  be  desirable,  and  should  pronounce,  with 
Dr.  Hedge,  most  positively  in  its  favor,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  culture  of  such  advanced  students,  but  for  the  reaction 
of  examples  of  higher  attainments  on  the  college  classes. 

In  what  we. have  yet  to  say,  on  a  system  of  free  study,  and 
in  defense  of  some  such  method  of  college  education  as  now 
prevails,  we  shall  depart  in  a  degree  from  the  direct  consideration 
of  Dr.  Hedge's  address.  There  is  a  common  ground  on  which 
he  and  we  might  stand ;  but  there  are  views  of  discipline  and 
of  education  in  the  minds  of  some  reformers  which  we  regard 
as  exceedingly  pernicious. 

We  will  not  allege  in  opposition  to  a  plan  of  free  study  that 
a  place  of  education^  to  carry  out  the  plan  must  be  either 
vastly  more  expensive  or  more  richly  endowed  than  our  pre- 
sent schools  of  learning  are,  must  have  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  instructors  or  lecturers  within  the  same  branch,  as  well 
as  a  greater  number  of  branches.  How  many  men  in  this 
country  are  competent  to  teach  Anglo-Saxon,  Sanscrit,  or  Rus- 
sian ?  How  many  could  at  this  moment  teach  Italian  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  discipline,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  grammar  according  to  the  researches  of  Dietz, 
and  of  its  early  literature  and  history.  The  teaching  profes- 
sion must  be  greatly  subdivided  and  greatly  improved  through- 
out, and  the  institutions  of  learning  be  greatly  increased  in 
wealth,  if  a  wide  plan  of  free  studies  could  be  pursued  to  ad- 
vantage. 

We  will  ftlso  admit  that  the  discipline  of  many  studies  might 
be  rendered  much  more  rigid,  and  that  a  simple  study  pursued 
on  a  broad  scale  might  profitably  occupy  all  the  time  and 
thought  now  devoted  to  many.  Even  the  modern  languages, 
the  study  of  which,  as  now  pursued,  places  no  great  difficulties 
before  the  mind,  nor  tries  its  powers  in  any  high  degree,  may 
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be  60  taught  that  the  student  wiJl  not  be  able  to  pass  over  his 
task  half  asleep, — not  to  say  that  there  are  some  books  like 
Dante,  written  before  the  period  of  modern  style,  or  abound- 
ing with  historical  allusions  or  profound  thought,  which  are  as 
hard  to  interpret  as  jEschylus  or  Persius.  Take  the  first  line 
of  the  Inferno,  and  let  a  thorough  philological  system  be  pur- 
sued :  nd  mezzo  come  first,  words  perfectly  clear,  but  how 
much  lore  may  be  gathered  around  them.  The  first  presents 
to  us,  for  instance,  the  birth  of  the  article  in  the  Romanic 
languages,  and  its  coalescence  with  the  preposition.  The  other 
brings  before  us  the  transition  from  the  Latin  d  to  the  modern 
z  eflected  under  the  influence  of  the  succeeding  t,  one  of  the 
countless  number  of  changes,  extending  even  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, to  which  the  same  representative  of  sound,  when  fol- 
lowing many  of  the  mutes,  has  given  rise.  Would  an  advocate 
of  the  new  method  have  this  minute  philology  introduced  into 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages?  If  so,  the  discipline  would 
be  good  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  same  which  runs  through  our 
Greek,  and  in  a  measure  our  Latin  training  now,  and  for  which 
that  training  capacitates  us.  If  he  would  not,  how  much  dis- 
cipline can  we  expect  from  this  class  of  languages?  Very 
little,  we  think,  in  comparison  with  the  discipline  now  gained 
in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

But  supposing  instructors  of  ability  provided  for  an  en- 
larged number  of  departments,  and  a  rigid  method  introduced 
into  all  branches  of  science,  there  are  several  points  to  be  deter- 
mined before  a  reasonable  man  can  abandon  a  system  which 
has  been  on  the  whole  somewhat  successful.  We  are  disposed 
in  urging  these  considerations,  not  to  do  so  with  intolerance  or 
fanaticism ;  we  see  but  partial  success— often  very  small  suc- 
cess— in  our  present  college  education,  and  would  by  no  means 
stifle  fair  discussion ;  but  certain  positions  we  are  compelled  to 
take  and  defend,  until  dislodged  from  them  by  considerations 
more  weighty  than  the  hopes  jor  the  denunciations  of  the  re- 
formers. 

.  One  of  these  is,  that  a  college  student  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  choose  what  branch  of  learning  he  shall  pursue.  This,  we 
think,  no  one  will  deny,  if  it  is  asserted  of  students  at  their 
entrance  or  during  the  first  two  years  of  a  college  life.     They 
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may  indeed  at  their  entrance  have  reached  on  the  average  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  but  very  many  are  younger,  and  those  who 
are  older,  as  a  general  thing,  are  most  completely  unable  to 
take  a  rational  survey  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  to  say  what  is  best  fitted  for  their  especial  natures,  and  for 
the  highest  development  of  their  powers.  Nor  are  their  pa- 
rents competent  to  judge  for  them  on  any  rational  principles. 
In  the  end,  the  choice  will  depend  on  whim,  or  will  be  eon- 
trolled  by  some  officer  of  the  college.  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  point  of  no  small  importance.  If  the  college  cx>uld  be  exalted 
into  a  university  proper,  in  such  a  sense  that  the  students  who 
enter  it  were  qualified  to  enter  upon  some  special  study,  as  if 
it  were  a  profession  for  life ;  if  they  were  qualified  to  choose 
the  one  or  two  best  adapted  to  their  genius  or  want  of  genius ; 
if  in  short  the  preparatory  school  would  or  could  carry  its  pupils 
so  far  forward  that  the  discipline  of  the  college  would  no 
longer  be  needed — yes,  no  longer  be  needed,  even  to  unlearn ; 
if  there  could  be  a  general  pushing  forward  and  displacement, 
so  that  the  academy  could  cover  half  or  three-quarters  of  the 
college  life,  and  the  college  stretch  its  discipline  as  .much 
farther  on  than  it  does  now, — in  a  state  of  things  like  this, 
the  college  system  might  be  altered;  but  until  this  shall 
happen,  we  see  evils  that  would  frighten  us  back  from  such 
reform  as  is  sometimes  recommended.  We  will  say,  however, 
as  we  have  said  once  before,  that  we  should  rejoice  heartily  if 
the  field  of  the  academy  could  be  advanced,  and  the  division  of 
labor  between  it  and  the  college  be  readjusted. 

Another  consideration  of  no  small  weight  in  our  view  is, 
that  no  student,  in  training  for  the  work  of  life,  ought  to  be 
kept  under  the  infiuence  of  one  or  two  studies  only.  This  runs 
back  to  the  old  doctrine,  unshaken  as  yet,  we  suppose,  in  the 
midds  of  all  practical  teachers,  that  discipline  is  to  be  mainly 
aimed  at  in  the  earlier  years  of  education,  while  knowledge 
is  of  minor  importance ;  that  he  who  has  a  disciplined  mind 
can  now  pursue  any  or  all  knowledge  with  success  and  dis- 
patch, while  he  who  has  not  can  neither  acquire  knowledge 
well  nor  use  it  to  advantage ;  and  that  several  classes  of  studies 
must  concur  in  their  infiuences,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  one-sided  mind.  Experience  confirms  this  view.   The 
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training  of  the  English  schools  is  too  exduBively  classical. 
West  Point  is  thought  to  give  the  best  mathematical  training 
this  country  affords,  yet  there  are  many  who  think  that, 
although  the  inflacnces  of  other  studies  lend  their  aid  in  some 
degree,  the  main  result  is  a  one-sided  one,  as  indeed  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  would  naturally  be,  on  account  of  the  professional 
aim  in  view.  And  so,  when  a  young  man  goes  into  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine  or  theology  without  a  good  preparatory  train- 
ing, will  he  not  ordinarily  be  found  to  make  an  incomplete  or 
a  narrow  man.  Is  not  especially  the  state  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession such  as  to  demand  reform  at  once,  where  three  years' 
training  converts  into  a  doctor  of  medicine  a  youth  from  the 
plough  or  the  woods,  who  knows  almost  nothing,  who  knows 
neither  how  to  think,  nor  how  to  express  himself,  nor  how  to 
observe. 

A  so-called  reform  in  college  study  would  overthrow  the 
present  predominance  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  studies 
in  favor  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  modem  languages. 
Here  the  plea  is  for  the  most  part  a  practical  one.  The  old 
system  was  good  enough  for  training,  but  had  no  contents. 
All  might  be  forgotten,  and  ordinarily  was  forgotten,  as  the 
boy  became  a  man.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  contain 
an  amount  of  knowledge  beyond  measure  great,  while  the 
modern  languages  are  instruments  of  communication  with  the 
world  of  the  present,  and  unlock  the  chambers  where  the  busi- 
ness, the  political  relations — in  short,  all  tlie  art,  taste,  science 
of  mankind  are  stored  up.  Better  to  read  Homer  in  Lord 
Derby's  version,  or  Plato  in  Cousin's,  than  to  plod  on  through 
long  years,  catching  glimpses  of  the  antique  world  from  half- 
understood  Greek,  at  the  expense  of  all  power  to  catch  hold  of 
the  present. 

We  have  several  considerations  to  oppose  to  this  over  valua- 
tion as  it  seems  to  us  of  the  exclusively  modem  world.  Two 
of  them  are  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  languages.  Of 
these,  the  more  practical  one  is,  that  a  good  discipline  under 
the  ancient  languages,  especially  under  the  Latin,  places  the 
acquisition  of  the  modern,  and  above  all  of  the  Romanic  lan- 
guages within  a  young  person's  easy  reach.  Suppose  five  years 
to  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  language ;  we  have  little 
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doubt  that  if  three  of  them  are  given  to  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
three  principal  modern  tongues  of  Romanic  Europe  can  be 
learned  as  well  in  two  years  as  they  could  have  been  in  the 
five,  if  no  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  had  preceded.  And 
die  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  superior  discipline  afforded  by 
those  languages  of  the  ancient  times,  more  than  in  the  fact  that 
the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  modem  daughters  of  the 
Latin  are  to  a  considerable  extent  drawn  from  it.  It  is  on  the 
difference  of  thinking  and  expression  between  the  old  world  and 
ours,  that  the  greater  discipline,  the  greater  trial  and  exercise 
of  the  faculties  in  learning  a  language  depends.  The  modem 
world  in  Christian  lands  thinks  and  writes  very  much  in  one 
way ;  even  the  Germans  have  modern  minds,  although  their 
language  is  harder  to  acquire  than  those  of  most  other  European 
nations.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  Latin  tlius  smooth 
the  way  afterwards,  and  the  succeding  task  of  learning  a  lan- 
guage of  modem  times  is  rendered  far  easier. 

Another  thing  worthy  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  that  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  forms  a  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
periods.  The  mathematical  sciences  have  no  connection  with 
the  world  at  all.  The  physical  and  natural,  with  the  exception 
of  geology,  contain  almost  nothing  of  a  historical  character. 
We  need  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life,  tor  instance  that 
we  may  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  evidences  of  religion 
and  to  understand  its  nature  the  better,  to  come  into  contact 
with  antiquity,  to  be  able  to  estimate  its  spirit,  its  wants,  its 
actual  civilizatiiin,  to  know  something  of  the  world  betbre 
Christ  and  the  world  without  Christ.  Not  only  is  the  key  to 
this  furnished  by  ancient  literature,  but  the  study  of  the  works 
of  those  ages  creates  a  conception  in  our  minds  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  mankind  which  is  of  use  for  our  culture  in  the 
highest  sense.  Not  only  is  the  judgment  exercised  by  the 
continual  habit  of  estimating  probabilities  in  the  combinations 
of  words  and  of  sentences,  but  the  world  itself  opens  to  our  eyes 
and  becomes  more  apprehensible ;  we  can  trace  its  plan  better, 
and  see  a  Providence  working  out  its  redemption. 

As  for  the  mathematical  studies  which  some  would  abandon 
for  the  sake  of  the  physical,  we  suppose  that  few   teachers 
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would  consent  to  such  a  lose  in  discipline.  .  Pursued  by  them- 
selves,  they  would  involve  some  amount  of  injury  to  the  habits 
of  thought,  but  the  united  training  by  means  of  demonstrative 
and  probable  truth  prevents  this  evil,  and  the  benefits  of 
this  kind  of  study  are  so  great  and  so  manifest,  that  they 
are  likely  to  maintain  their  ground  forever  in  the  education  of 
the  scholar. 

The  study  of  history  deserves  some  attention  by  itself.  To 
pursue  merely  a  course  of  reading  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
we  must  pronounce — much  as  we  value  historical  studies — to 
be  no  discipline,  except  so  far  as  all  knowledge  is  a  discipline, 
and  so  far  as  it  connects  us  in  a  poor  kind  of  way  with  the 
remote  past.  To  study  history  independently,  examining  testi- 
monies and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  the  help  of 
all  its  monuments  and  records,  is  a  task  demanding  good  if  not 
high  attainments  in  philology  to  begin  with,  and  a  maturity  of 
mind  which  few  collegians  have  reached.  To  trace  the  history 
ol  civilization,  to  behold  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  from  the  beginning  as  on  a  map,  with  their 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  the  higher 
kingdoms  of  human  thought,  with  the  influences  under  which 
they  grew,  is  a  noble,  but,  we  fear,  a  dry  study,  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  selected  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  choice. 
In  fine,  we  are  of  opinion  that  historical  study  would  consist 
chiefly  of  reading  the  most  accessible  books,  which  could  be 
done  as  well  on  a  sofa  as  by  a  table. 

A  large  part  of  the  projected  reforms  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools  proceeds  then,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  from  an  over- 
estimate of  the  value  of  knowledge  in  education,  and  an  under- 
estimate of  the  value  of  training.  Yet  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  the  results  of  a  college  education  are  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, that  few  good  scholars  are  to  be  found,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  students  have  made  but  slender  attainments  in  the 
knowledge  even  of  those  books  and  those  branches  to  which 
the  most  time  is  allotted.  The  colleges  mnnot  be  materially 
improved,  unless  there  is  a  reform  above  and  below  them,  unless 
the  academies  are  all  as  thorough  as  some  few  are,  and  unless 
the  work  of  professional  life  and  the  prospects  of  success  in 
professional  life  demand  higher  scholarship.     If  a  rigid  exami- 
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nation  for  degrees,  or  some  systera  which  wonld  test  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  stndents  more  thoronghly  at  the  end  of  tlieir 
course,  conld  be  adopted,  and  the  same  facilities  existed  as  at 
present  for  the  ignorant  and  incompetent  to  enter  into  profes- 
sional life,  notln'ng  material  could  be  gained ;  or  if  none  were 
admitted  from  the  academies  but  scholars  of  the  first  grade, 
nothing  again  would  be  gained  so  long  as  there  are  side-cuts — 
shun-pites^  to  use  an  expressive  but  monstrous  word  in  vnlgar 
nse — which  avoid  a  college  education.  All  the  departments 
of  education  must  move  forward  together.  If  one  department 
undertakes  to  go  faster  or  in  a  different  line  from  the  rest,  it 
defeats  its  own. ends.  It  makes  a  few  scholars  it  is  proud  of, 
amid  many  who  can  hardly  be  called  scholars.  It  is  this  ill- 
success  which  discourages  college  men  and  encourages  reform- 
ers, the  evil  lying  all  the  while  not  in  the  studies  pursued  or 
even  in  the  teaching,  although  that  is  often  indifferent,  bnt  in 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  country,  in  its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, in  the  ease  with  which  a  poor  education  can  fit  a  per- 
son for  and  can  help  him  to  reach  the  best  posts  of  society. 
Perhaps  the  reformers  can  remedy  the  evils  in  a  slight  degree. 
If  so,  let  them  try.  They  cannot  succeed  certainly  without  a 
more  rigorous  training  than  now  prevails.  Bnt  let  some  col- 
lege contract  its  course  to  three  years  or  even  to  two  years 
of  enforced  study,  and  then  hold  out  inducements  to  students 
residing  within  its  walls  for  two  years  after  this,  to  attain  to 
excellence  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  two  at  least  of 
which  branches  shall  be  pursued  by  every  such  person  ;  let  no 
one  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  for  these  two  years  who  has 
not  attained  a  certain  rank  of  excellence  in  the  previous  stage ; 
let  no  one  remain  who  cannot  show  that  he  is  faithful  and 
successful  at  frequent  examinations ;  and  let  the  expenses  of 
such  a  voluntary  course  be  not  greater  than  those  of  the  earlier 
course.  Let  this  be  done,  and  prove  a  success,  and  we  will  go 
over  to  the  side  of  the  reformers.  Only  they  must  promise 
that  discipline  of  the  mind  must  be  placjed  first  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  education,  and  knowledge,  with  immediate 
ends  in  life  be  pnt  in  the  background. 
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Abticle  VL— president  JOHNSON'S  TOUR,  AND  HIS 

POLICY. 

The  oetensible  design  of  the  recent  journey  of  President 
Johnson  was  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Dong- 
las.  Mr.  Donglas  has  no  title  to  reverential  or  grateful  re- 
membrance. Among  all  the  public  men  who  have  figured 
prominently  within  the  last  few  years,  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  mischievous  and  dangerous.  A  sharp,  logical  intellect, 
an  energetic  will,  a  restless  ambition,  with  an  abundant  stock 
of  audacity,  were  his  leading  characteristics.  His  moral  sen- 
timents were  feeble;  at  any  rate  they  exerted  no  perceptible 
influence  upon  his  public  conduct.  The  general  cast  of  his 
mind,  as  well  as  the  style  of  his  manners,  and  the  truculent 
tone  which  he  adopted  in  his  speeches,  fitted  him  to  represent 
the  lower  tendencies  of  American  society,  and  to  draw  after 
him  a  large  following.  Nothing  prevented  him  from  reaching 
the  goal  of  his  ambition  but  the  invincible  jealousy  and  repug- 
nance of  the  Southern  leaders  whom  he  had  done  his  best  to 
conciliate.  The  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  identified  with  only 
one  highly  important  public  measure,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  measures  for  which  our  national  Legislature 
has  ever  made  itself  responsible.  He  led  in  the  movement  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  He  pretended  that  he 
considered  the  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  which  was 
contained  in  that  compromise,  unconstitutional,  although  he 
had  himself  moved  to  extend  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific. 
He  also  pretended,  likewise  against  his  own  virtual  declara- 
tions, as  well  as  against  all  evidence,  that  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  compromises  of  1851. 
After  all,  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  give  a  distinct,  unam- 
biguous character  to  his  own  boasted  doctrine  of  "  squatter 
sovereignty."  The  people  of  a  territory,  he  aflSrmed,  have  a 
right  to  legalize  or  exclude  slavery ;  but  whether  that  right  be- 
longs to  the  people  prior  to  their  act  of  forming  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, whether,  during  the  territorial  condition,  slavery  is 
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protected  or  prevented  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States, 
were  questions  which  he  evaded,  and  whicli,  when  driven  to 
a  comer,  he  flatly  refused  to  answer.  They  were  judicial  ques- 
tions, he  said,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  were  determined,  as  all  our  readers  know,  in  the  Dred 
Scot  case.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Douglas  dared  not  set  him- 
self against  the  Southerners  by  giving  such  an  interpretation 
to  his  '^  great  principle  of  self-government,"  as  would  allow  to 
freedom  a  fair  chance.  He  lent  himself  to  the  conspiracy  for 
making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  stood  by  President  Pierce  in 
all  his  shameful  endeavors  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  in- 
vading ^*  border  ruflians"  over  the  actual  settlers  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Only  after  a  usurping  and  therefore  illegal  legislature 
had  called  a  convention  doubly  illegitimate,  and  that  conven- 
tion had  refused  to  submit  to  the  people  the  constitution  which 
it  framed,  but  only  the  question  whether  other  slaves  besides 
those  already  in  the  territory  might  be  introduced,  did  Mr. 
Douglas  falter  in  his  allegiance  to  the  pro-slavery  party.  Bat 
in  the  meantime  a  very  significant  event  had  occurred.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  been  set  aside  at  the  Democratic  convention  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  and  the  more  timid  and  supple  Buchanan 
had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  How  far  the  subse- 
quent course  of  Douglas  was  influenced  by  this  fact,  we  do  not 
undertake  to  determine.  For  his  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  let  him  have  whatever  credit  ho  deserves.  It  stands 
recorded  in  history  that  he  was  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the 
ancient,  righteous  policy  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories 
of  the  Union,  and  in  introducing  a  delusive  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty,  which  he  curtailed,  at  the  behest  of  slavery,  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  The  vehemence  of  his  attacks  upon  all  who 
resisted  his  flagitious  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.  When 
three  thousand  ministers  of  New  England,  among  whom  were 
such  names  as  Jeremiah  Day  and  Lyman  Beecher,  sent  in  their 
protest  against  the  Nebraska  act,  it  will  be  remembered  how 
coarsely  and  violently  Mr.  Douglas  assailed  them,  seizing  on 
the  pretext  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  petition  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Senate  three  or  four  days  after  the  bill  had 
passed  that  body,  although  it  had  not  yet  gone  through  the 
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House,  and  therefore  had  not  become  a  law.  "  They  know  not 
what  they  are  talking  about ; "  ''  they  ought  to  be  rebuked, 
and  required  to  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation  ; "  "  they 
have  followed  the  lead  of  a  circular  which  was  issued  by  the 
abolition  confederates  in  this  body," — such  are  some  of  the  ele- 
gant phrases  in  Mr.  Douglas's  speech.  When  the  secession 
movement  began,  Mr.  Douglas,  though  smarting  under  the  re- 
iterated proofs  of  ingratitude  which  he  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  South,  was  ready  for  a  compromise.  He  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  come  out  for  coercion,  though  at  first  he 
was  inclined  to  do  so.  He  sat  and  heard  with  apparent  ap- 
probation the  speech  of  his  intimate  political  associate,  Mr. 
Pugh,  who  to  the  extreme  delight  of  Davis,  Toombs,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  argued  at  great  length  against  the  right  of 
the  government  forcibly  to  repress  the  coming  rebellion.  If 
the  cause  of  the  country  at  that  eventful  crisis  had  possessed 
no  firmer  and  bolder  friends  than  Mr.  Douglas,  ruin  would 
have  befallen  us.  As  far  as  human  foresight  can  judge,  his  re- 
moval from  the  earth  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  was  a  hap- 
py event  for  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  that 
restless,  aspiring,  audacious  politician  might  not  have  chosen 
to  do,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
we  were  obliged  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  war.  He  had  more 
power  for  evil  than  any  other,  while  his  character  and  previous 
history  contained  no  guarantee  that  evil  would  not  be  his 
choice.  We  might  pass  over  the  career  of  Mr,  Douglas  in 
charitable  silence,  but  when  there  is  a  call  for  peculiar  tokens 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  we  are  justified  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  an  impartial  judgment  will  pronounce  him  better 
entitled  to  reprobation  than  to  honor.  The  higher  qualities  of 
a  Christian  statesman  did  not  belong  to  him ;  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  gentleman  he  wholly  lacked. 

The  ostensible  motive  of  the  President's  tour  was,  therefore, 
one  that  does  him  no  credit.  But  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  had  a  different  end  in  view.  Their  journey  to  Mr. 
Douglas's  tomb  was  like  Mr.  Douglas's  famous  journey  in  quest 
of  his  mother.  It  was  an  electioneering  tour,  elaborately  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward  for  the  purpose  of  kind- 
ling popular  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  their  new-fledged  party. 
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It  is  not  the  first  example  of  a  shrewd  scheme  for  managing 
men,  which  disappoints  its  inventors.  The  dignitaries  who 
planned  this  expedition  may  reflect  for  their  consolation,  that 
they  are  not  the  first  victims  of  disappointed  hope.  Community 
in  grief,  Cicero  assures  us,  is  a  great  solace ;  and  the  same 
truth  is  expressed  in  a  more  homely  way  in  the  axiom,  ^*  misery 
loves  company."  If  it  is  not  considered  disrespectful  to  oar 
rulers,  we  commend  to  them  the  familiar  lines  of  Burns : — 

The  beat  laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley; 

An'  lea*e  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 

A  journey  undertaken  with  the  design  to  break  down  the 
patriotic  Bepublican  party,  and  build  up  on  its  ruins  a  new 
party  to  be  composed  of  the  enemies  of  the  country  and  its 
lukewarm  friends — a  party  that  would  be  sure  to  use  all  its 
power  in  undoing  the  great  work  of  the  last  five  years, — de- 
served to  come  to  shame. 

The  arrangements  for  this  tour  were  not  less  discreditable 
than  the  motive  of  it.  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farragat^ 
the  two  foremost  heroes  of  the  war,  were  requested  to  accom- 
pany the  President ;  and  such  a  request  from  a  superior  ofllcer 
they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline.  They  were  to  form  the 
tail  of  the  kite.  The  well-earned  respect  which  they  command 
was  to  be  feloniously  appropriated  to  aid  the  political  scheme 
of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward.  The  result  showed  that  the 
American  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  make  proper  dis- 
tinctions even  among  persons  who  travel  in  the  same  company. 
The  deportment  of  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farragut  was 
such  as  to  lend  no  help  to  the  political  plotters  who  had  har- 
nessed them  to  their  car.  Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than 
the  quiet  observation  of  General  Grant  when  he  appeared  upon 
the  balcony  wh^re  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  storming  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  frighitml  dangers  impending  over  the  country.  ''I 
have  been  taking  a  nap  since  this  began,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
taciturn  General.  This  great  organization  of  clap-trap  for 
carrying  captive  the  people,  signally  failed. 

But  neither  the  real  nor  the  pretended  design  of  the  tour, 
nor  the  arrangement  respecting  Grant  and  Farragut  have  in- 
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flicted  a  tithe  of  the  disgrace  upon  the  leading  civilians  of  the 
party,  which  their  own  demeanor  has  inflicted.  As  far  as  Mr. 
Johnson  is  concerned,  his  previous  speeches  had  not  inspired 
the  public  with  very  glowing  anticipations.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that,  during  his  tour,  in  his  intemperate  abuse  of  '^  the 
Radicals,"  in  violent  ittacks  upon  the  Legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  and  in  tedious  self-laudation,  he  has  fairly 
outdone  himself.  Yet  the  wrathful  harangues  of  Mr.  Johnson 
are  scarcely  more  mortifying  than  Mr.  Seward's  poor  attempts 
at  facetiousness.  The  former  may  lay  claim  to  a  coarse  kind 
of  earnestness.  But  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  Mr.  Seward 
^to  charge  him  with  sincerity  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whom 
he  styles,  we  observe,  *'the  second  Cato."  Mr.  Seward  is 
lamentably  deficient  in  what  a  recent  writer  styles  '*  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity."  He  has  done  great  service  in  advo- 
cating human  rights,  yet  has  never  succeeded  in  drawing  to 
himself  any  feeling  of  warm  veneration.  The  heroic  qualities 
of  human  character  nature  has  denied  him.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  forget  himself  in  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  a  noble 
cause.  He  stands  intellectually  upon  the  border  ground  that 
separates  the  statesman  and  the  mere  politician,  so  that  one  is 
ever  at  a  loss  in  which  category  to  rank  him.  From  the  time 
that  he  was  set  aside  at  Chicago  by  the  first  convention 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  course  has  excited  constant 
distrust  among  his  former  friends  and  supporters.  Through 
the  whole  war  we  have  never  felt  sure  of  him.  Men  not  prone 
to  suspicion  have  feared  that  he  was  hatching  some  project  of 
compromise,  spinning  some  baneful  intrigue.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  a  man  of  so  much  talent  to  instinctively  prefer  a  crooked 
path  to  a  straight  one.  As  he  grows  old,  he  over-estimates  his 
powers  of  management.  He  puts  an  increasingly  low  estimate 
upon  moral  forces.  The  interest  of  the  hour  sways  his  con- 
duct. He  makes  an  idol  of  expediency.  Yet  for  many  years 
Mr.  Seward  fought  a  good  fight.  For  his  own  fame,  not  less 
than  for  the  common  good,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
finish  his  course  in  the  same  line  of  honorable  service.  Seeing 
this  man,  once  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party  of  freedom, 
and  unusually  observant  of  the  proprieties  of  public  station, 
striving  now  to  pull  down  the  edifice  wliich  he  has  helped  to 
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build,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  jester  in  the  late  excnrsion  of 
the  President,  we  involuntarily  revert  to  the  familiar  lines  of 
Johnson,  in  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes :" — 

*'  From  Marlborough*!  eyas  the  sfcreMDA  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expirea,  a  driveler  and  a  ahow." 

The  defection  of  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  has  served 
to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  intelligence  and  firmness  of  the 
party  itself.  The  country  has  been  instructed  by  the  tremen- 
dous struggle  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  people  are  de- 
termined not  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  war,  now 
that  so  great  a  price  has  been  paid  for  them.  However  in- 
trenched an  individual  may  be  in  their  regard,  his  influence  is 
gone  the  moment  that  he  falters  on  this  vital  point.  Even  Mr. 
Beecher,  a  sincere,  noble,  and  courageous  man,  when  he  is  be- 
trayed by  his  over  trustful  temperament  and  constitutional 
good-nature,  into  the  advocacy  of  a  hasty,  unsafe  reconstruc- 
tion, finds  himself  without  a  following.  This  clear  perception 
of  the  character  of  the  crisis  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the 
people  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  the  personal  characteristics 
of  President  Johnson  and  his  leading  advisers.  There  are  two 
great  topics  which  demand  notice,  the  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reconstruction  policy,  and  the  gross  usurpation  of  au- 
thority by  which  he  would  seem  disposed  to  force  it  upon  the 
country. 

All  know  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  set- 
ling  the  exact  theory  on  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted. 
The  Seceders  and  their  Northern  allies  maintained  that  there 
is  no  power  of  coercion,  and  hence  no  power  of  self-preser- 
vation, in  the  Federal  Government.  If  a  State  chose  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  even  if  it  were  hefd  that  such  an  act  of 
secession  is  without  law,  it  was  claimed  that  there  is  no  remedy 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  government.  The  country  might 
fall  to  pieces,  but  no  one  was  authorized  to  lift  an  arm  to  save 
it.  This  was  virtually  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
his  last  annual  message.  The  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
abettors  relative  to  the  position  of  the  rebel  communities  at 
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the  close  of  the  war,  are  of  a  piece  with  that  suicidal  theory 
which  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  indignantly  rejected. 
When  the  arms  of  the  rebels  have  been  wrested  from  their 
hands,  we  are  told  that  the  country  is  disabled  from  protecting 
itself  by  excluding  them  from  political  power,  but  is  bound  to 
permit  these  same  rebel  communities,  instantly,  and  without 
conditions,  to  resume  their  place  in  the  general  government. 
There  are  legal  difficulties,  we  are  assured,  in  the  way  of  any 
other  course.  Either  their  independence  must  be  allowed  or  their 
privileges  at  once  restored.  The  anti-coercion  theory,  and  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Johnson  agree  in  leaving  the  country  without  a 
shield  against  its  enemies. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Johnson's  theory,  we  affirm  that  the 
inhabitants  dwelling  south  of  a  line  which  was  defined  in  the 
declaration  of  Congress  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  war,  were 
by  their  own  act  of  insurrection,  the  belligerent  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  still  liable  indeed  to  punishment  by 
municipal  law,  but  also  subject,  if  overcome,  to  all  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  just  laws  of  war  upon  conquered  enemies.  "We 
affirm  that  de  facto^  though  not  de  jure^  they  carried  their 
States  out  of  the  Union,  and  as  political  communities  combined 
together  to  levy  war  against  it.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  territory  found  themselves,  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  '*  deprived  of  all 
civil  government."  Their  States  had  ceased  to  exist  in  an  or- 
ganized form.  They  had  destroyed  the  governments  which 
had  connected  them  with  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  govern- 
ments which  they  had  set  up  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Federal  authority.  There  lay  the  territory  within  the  limits 
and  under  the  power  of  the  Union.  There  were  the  inhabit- 
ants, subjugated  by  the  military  force  of  the  Union,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  penalty  of  treason  as  well  as  to  the  consequences 
laid  down  in  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  loyal  individuals  in  each  of  the  seceding  States  who 
never  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  rebellion ;  but  in  each  of 
those  States  they  were  comparatively  a  handful.  Such  persons 
are  of  course  exempt  from  personal  responsibility  for  action  in 
which  they  took  no  part,  and  deserve  all  the  rewards  of  faith- 
fulness which  the  National  Government  can  properly  bestow. 
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Bat  they  inuet  share  in  the  conseqaences  of  the  act  of  the 
political  communitj  of  which  they  are  a  part,  so  far  as  these 
consequences  affect  its  position  as  a  political  hody.    The  acts 
of  secession,  we  repeat,  must  be  looked  upon  as  done  by  the 
rebel  States,  not  righteously,  not  legally,  but  actually.     It  is 
just  as  idle  to  attempt  to  regard  their  action  as  void  of  all 
effect  upon  their  political  status,  as  it  would  be  to  consider  a 
house  as  actually  standing  because  the  fire  that  consumed  it 
was  the  lawless  work  of  an  incendiary.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
revolted  States  were  left  by  the  war  without  State  govern- 
ments.   Tliis  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself.    Now,  is 
the  National  Government  bound  to  reinstate  those  States,  and 
restore  them  to  their  former  privileges  in  the  family  ?     If  so, 
by  what  obligation  ?    We  deny  the  existence  of  snch  an  obli- 
gation.    We  do  not  at  tliis  moment  inquire  what  is  the  best 
course  to  be  taken,  what  is  politic ;  we  consider  now  only  the 
rights  in  the  case.     Over  the  people  who  constituted  these 
political  communities,  who  went  out  of  the  Union  de  factOy 
made  war  upon  it  in  their  organized  character,  the  National 
Government  has  the  right  of  the  conqueror.     What  if  Mexico, 
seizing  upon  a  favorable  moment,  should  make  a  causeless  and 
cruel  war  upon  the  United  States,  and  should  be  defeated  by  a 
prodigious  exertion  of  force  on  our  part — ^all  know  that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  hostile  people,  and  of 
their  territory,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  ourselves  for  the 
future.      It  might,  for  example,   be  found   requisite  to  ap- 
propriate their  territory.     Whence  could  our  government  de- 
rive this  right?    Not  from  any  specific  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  right  inherent  in  every  government, — the  right 
to  redress  a  wrong,  and  deprive  the  aggressor  of  the  means  of 
doing  evil.     This  is  an  established  doctrine  of  international 
law.     But  this  doctrine  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
gigantic  insurrection  which  sets  a  whole  country  in  flames. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  civil  war  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tor, and  rob  him  of  the  right  of  self-protection  at  the  moment 
when  force  has  given  him  the  supremacy,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  disarming  his  adversary.     International  law  is  a  science  of 
justice  and  common  sense.     ^'  Dum  ratio  manet,  lex  manet." 
It  is  a  dictate  of  reason  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  a 
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civil  contest,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  struggle,  assames 
the  character  of  a  territorial  war.  As  far  as  the  right  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  rebel  confederation, 
including  their  territory  and  the  rebel  inhabitants,  as  we  may 
judge  necessary  for  the  future  security  of  tlie  country.  We 
may  forbid  the  resuscitation  of  the  States  which  were  de  facto 
carried  out  of  the  Union ;  we  may  permit  the  rehabilitation  of 
some,  and  deny  this  privilege  in  the  case  of  others ;  we  may 
divide  or  combine  them  anew,  changing  their  boundaries ;  we 
may  do  with  them,  in  short,  whatever  the  public  good  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  require.  This  right  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment, because  \t  is  2k  government ;  and  there  is  no  more 
need  of  an  explicit  clause  in  the  Constitution  to  warrant  its 
exercise,  than  there  would  be,  in  the  case  before  supposed,  for 
the  reduction  of  Mexico  to  provinces,  or  the  occupation  of  its 
territory  under  some  other  system  of  administration.  It  is  ab- 
surd, and  a  gross  affront  to  common  sense,  to  assert  that  those 
political  communities  must  either  be  actually  making  war  upon 
the  nation,  or  else  taking  an  equal  part  in  its  government. 

It  will  be  said  that  our  view  of  the  matter  is  inconsistent 
with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  whioh  declared  that  the  war  was 
not  waged  for  purposes  of  conquest  or  subjugation.  The  war, 
it  will  be  said,  was  actually  carried  forward  on  a  different 
theory.  We  reply  that  the  resolution  of  Congress  may  be 
taken  as  a  declaration  of  policy,  and  not  as  a  limitation  of 
right.  As  a  declaration  of  policy  even,  its  force  is  weakened, 
if  not  annulled,  by  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  rebels  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  hope  which  it  held  out  to  them,  in  case  they 
should  voluntarily  return  to  their  allegiance.  They  chose  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  last ;  and  yielding  only  to  force,  they  have 
no  right  to  make  their  appeal  to  such  a  declaration.  It  involves 
no  pledge  to  them,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  which 
the  nation  is  bound  to  fulfill.  The  rebels  gave  up  not  until  re- 
sistance was  no  longer  possible ;  and  hence  they  are  debarred,  and 
their  attorneys  for  them,  from  insisting  upon  that  interpretation 
of  the  war  which  happens  to  be  advantageous  to  them  in  their 
present  situation.  Had  they  found  in  that  interpretation  an 
indusement  to  abandon  their  criminal  enterpiise,  then  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  founded  on  it  some  claim.    In  truth, 
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however,  no  nDiform  interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  war 
has  prevailed.  It  was  made  by  the  act  of  Congreee  a  terri- 
torial war.  The  Supreme  Court  applied  to  it  the  rules  which 
govern  an  international  contest.  We  hold  that  the  nation  is 
free  to  act  as  it  deems  best  with  reference  to  its  snbdned  ene- 
mies, and  that  we  are  not  restricted  by  any  past  professioiiB  to 
which  they  have  a  right  to  appeal. 

While  we  hold  that  the  powers  of  the  Oovemment  in  the 
settlement  of  this  contest  are  thus  extensive,  we  i^^ree  that 
sound  policy  dictates  the  resuscitation  and  restoration  of  the 
rebel  States.  We  only  claim  that  this  is  a  measure  not  of 
legal  obligation,  but  of  clemency.  It  is  agreed,  then,  on  all 
hands  that  the  Southern  States  are  still  to  exist,  and  that  their 
governments  are  to  be  reconstructed.  And  here  we  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  the  National  Gk>vemment  is  empowered 
to  prescribe  the  method  of  this  reoif^nization,  and  on  what 
conditions  it  shall  be  considered  complete  and  valid.  Take  the 
case  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  a  community,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  but  having  no  other  govemmenL 
The  State  Oovemment  has  been  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the 
inhabitants  in  connection  with  their  rebellion  against  the 
national  authority.  The  mass  of  those  inhabitants  who  for- 
merly possessed  political  power,  are  not  only  conquered  bellig- 
erents, but  are  liable  to  be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  for 
treason  and  other  crimes.  Moreover,  more  than  half  of  the  en- 
tire population  have  passed  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to 
freedom,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  rights.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  nation  will 
recognize  an  organization  calling  itself  a  State  government  in 
this  community,  must  be  determined  by  the  nation  itself! 
What  classes  of  inhabitants  shall  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
that  new  government  to  hold  the  place  of  the  government  ex- 
tinguished by  the  rebellion?  What  security  shall  be  given 
that  this  new  organization  will  not  become  another  instrument 
for  inflicting  measureless  wrongs  and  evils  upon  our  common 
country  ?  What  guarantees  shall  be  afforded  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  secession  and  rebellion,  or  against  less  open  attacks 
upon  the  nation,  such  as  attacks  upon  its  financial  credit !    It 
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snrely  belongs  to  the  victorious  party,  to  tLe  loyal  States,  to 
the  national  authorities,  to  determine  these  questions.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
disloyal  communities  are  vanquished  enemies  and  subdued 
rebels,  and  that  those  States  are  no  longer  in  ^^  practical  re- 
lations with  the  Union."  The  opposite  doctrine  is  a  political 
absurdity.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  a  State  may  at  any  time  go 
out  of  the  Union  {de  facto)  for  hostile  purposes,  and,  having 
done  all  the  mischief  in  its  power,  may  come  back  again  at 
any  moment,  and  on  its  own  terms.  In  going  out  of  the 
Union  it  violates,  as  a  civil  community,  a  sacred  compact, 
and  is  liable  to  all  the  consequences  of  so  perfidious  an  act. 
This  proposition  implies  no  sanction  of  the  riffht  of  secession  ; 
it  asserts  the  opposite ;  but  it  does  admit  the  power  of  secession. 
And  who  can  deny  that  for  four  years  the  Southern  States 
were  actvuUy  out  of  the  Union  by  the  act  of  their  own  will  ? 

We  are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  arguing  for  the  right  of 
the  National  Government  to  impose  conditions  upon  the  rebel 
communities,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  practical  admissions.  He  re- 
quired of  the  Conventions,  which  he  caused  to  be  assembled  in 
the  Southern  States,  that  they  should  disown  the  rebel  debt, 
and  give  their  assent  to  the  anti-slavery  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  He  himself  imposed  conditions  upon  them.  He 
required  of  them  such  stipulations  as  he  thought  it  best  to  re- 
quire. In  doing  this  he  fully  admitted  the  right  for  which  we 
now  contend. 

In  a  case  like  the  present,  political  guarantees  in  the  shape 
of  Constitutional  Amendments,  which  are  practically  irrevoca- 
ble, are  of  the  highest  consequence.  We  have  always  sup- 
posed that  the  mass  of  the  population  which  was  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  must  ultimately  regain  political  power.  It  would 
neither  be  wise  nor  feasible  to  exclude  them  permanently  from 
this  privilege,  constituting,  as  they  do,  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  disloyal  States.  But  just  for  the  reason  that  we 
regard  this  liberal  policy  as  destined  to  prevail,  and  as,  on  the 
whole,  wise,  do  we  insist  on  the  necessity  of  extorting  sufficient 
guarantees  which  shall  stand  in  the  Constitution  as  a  perpetual 
defense  against  the  possible  consequences  of  such  clemency. 
There  is  imperative  need  that  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war 
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should  be  thus  secured,  and  the  future  safety  of  the  country  be 
guarded.  Stipulations  of  the  nature  described,  when  incor- 
porated in  the  fundamental  law,  are  inv^aluable.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  disregarded  for  a  season,  since  it  is  imposBible  to 
find  an  infallible  safeguard  against  human  passion ;  bat  they 
are  likely  to  prove  effectual  for  their  end.  Once  established, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  We  are 
aware  that  a  logical  difficulty  is  raised  in  relation  to  the 
validity  of  the  assent,  which  is  given  by  the  conventions  in  the 
rebel  States,  to  the  amendments  of  the  Oonstitution.  It  is 
urged  that  if  they  have  not  their  privileges  as  members  of  the 
Union,  they  are  incompetent  to  give  this  ratification,  while,  if 
they  have  their  privileges,  it  cannot  be  extorted.  We  attach 
little  force  to  this  objection.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  ratifi- 
cation of  these  amendments  on  their  part  is  equivalent  to  a  r&- 
acccptaTice  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  these 
additions,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  act  of  restoration  to 
the  Union.  In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  a  ratification 
of  such  amendments  by  three  fourths  of  the  loyal  States  is  sof- 
ficient  to  give  them  validity.  The  disloyal  States  would  have 
no  more  ground  of  complaint  than  they  have  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  amendments  by  two-thirds  of  a  Congress  in 
which  they  are  not  represented.  In  both  cases  they  are  dis- 
abled from  acting  by  their  own  act  and  fault.  If  they  choose 
to  sunder  their  practical  relations  to  the  Union,  the  operations 
of  the  Government  are  not  to  be  thereby  blocked.  The  United 
States  are  still  competent  to  carry  on  their  government,  and,  if 
they  see  fit,  to  amend  their  Constitution.  If,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war,  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  had  felt  it  de- 
sirable to  alter  the  Constitution  in  some  particulars,  would 
they  have  been  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  inability  of  the 
rebel  States  to  act  in  the  matter  ?  We  trow  not.  Of  what 
valne,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  a  ratification  on  the  part 
of  the  communities  not  yet  restored  to  their  privileges  as 
States  ?  We  reply, — '*  much,  every  way."  Not  all  adopt  the 
view  which  we  have  just  set  forth,  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
loyal  States  themselves  to  amend  the  Constitution.  Moreover, 
such  a  ratification  by  the  rebel  States  is  equivalent  to  a  solemn 
stipulation.    It  debars  them  from  ever  calling  in  question  the 
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validity  of  auch  amendments.  They  come  back  into  the  Union 
with  a  pledge  of  acquiescence  in  these  changes.  They  con- 
sent to  them,  even  if  their  consent  is  not  strictly  requisite  to 
give  them  validity. 

The  National  Government  is  master  of  the  situation.  It  has 
the  power  and  the  right  to  prescribe  to  the  rebel  communities 
the  conditions  of  readmission  to  the  privileges  of  States  in  the 
American  Union.  The  next  question  is,  to  which  branch  of 
the  Government  does  the  exercise  of  this  power  and  right 
peculiarly  belong?  It  pertains,  we  answer,  to  the  Legislative 
Department.  The  first  Section  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "  all  Legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives."  The  Execu- 
tive can  recommend  measures  to  the  "  consideration  "  of  Con- 
gress ;  he  possesses  a  qualified  veto  with  respect  to  the  enact- 
ments of  that  body ;  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
two  Houses  as  to  the  time  of  their  adjournment,  he  is  author- 
ized "  to  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.'' 
This  is  the  limit  of  his  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  he  is  liable  to  impeachment  for  treason, 
bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  For  all 
such  offenses  he  can  be  arraigned  by  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives  before  the  Senate,  and  this  body,  the  Chief  Justice  pre- 
siding, is  competent,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  to  depose  him  from  his  office,  to  disqualify  him  from 
ever  again  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  and  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  courts  for  "  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law."  Such  are  the  bounds 
which  tlie  Constitution  has  set  to  the  powers  of  the  Executive ; 
so  stringently  has  it  guarded  against  usurpation,  on  his  part, 
of  the  functions  which  are  lodged  elsewhere.  When  the  civil 
war  has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
my, the  terms  of  settlement  fall  within  the  proper  scope  of 
legislative  action.  A  strong  analogy  to  the  work  of  recon- 
struction is  presented  in  the  process  of  converting  territories 
into  States.  In  either  case  a  State  government  is  to  be  formed 
where  none  exists.    In  the  instance  of  a  territory  aspiring  to 
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the  privileges  of  a  State,  the  usual  and  r^ular  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  for  Congress  to  pass  an  ^^  enabling  act,"  authorizing 
given  classes  of  inhabitants,  which  are  designated  in  the  act, 
to  choose  a  convention,  and  form  a  Constitution.  After  this 
instrument  has  been  framed,  it  is  submitted  to  Congress  for 
their  approval,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  appli- 
cant is  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  State.  We  bring  forward  this 
example  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  business  of  ad- 
mitting, or  readmitting  States,  pertains  especially  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch.  If  we  turn  to  the  precise  qnestion  before  us, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  Executive  has  no  powers,  under  the 
Constitution,  in  the  iliatter  of  reconstruction,  except  war 
powers.  He  may  establish  a  military  government  over  a  re- 
volted district;  he  may  appoint  provisional  governors  who 
are  clothed  with  military  authority.  But  when  hostilities  are 
at  an  end,  and  the  time  has  come  for  supplanting  military  by 
civil  rule,  his  control  in  the  revolted  States  expires.  He 
has  no  authority  qualifying  him  to  declare  who  shall, 
and  who  shall  not,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  new 
State  Governments.  Neither  is  he  empowered  to  dictate  what 
sort  of  a  constitution  shall  be  formed,  or  what  further  action 
the  convention,  when  once  assembled,  shall  take.  We  do  not 
object  to  his  offering  suggestions  and  recommendations.  He 
nmy  invite  the  people  in  such  a  community  to  enter  on  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  local  government,  and  he  may  ad- 
vise them  as  to  the  steps  which  he  deems  best  for  them  to 
take.  But  the  government  which  they  may  form  under  his 
auspices  is  experimental  in  its  character;  it  cannot  demand 
a  recognition  from  Congress.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  the 
business  is  of  any  force  until  Congress  shall  have  given  it  foree 
by  an  express  act  of  recognition. 

From  this  statement,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's usurpation  of  authority  are  evident.  He  has  insisted 
that  the  organizations  which  have  been  created  by  his  agency 
in  the  Southern  States,  shall  be  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, State  governments ;  and  he  has  required  that  Congress 
shall  limit  itself  to  the  examination  of  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  individuals  who  derive  their  credentials,  as  Kepre- 
sentatives  or  Senators,  from  these  organizations.     This  work 
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must  be  done,  he  consistently  demands,  by  each  Honse  for 
itself.  He  has  thus  aimed  to  take  the  whole  work  of  recon- 
struction and  restoration  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs.  Congress,  with  great  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety, judged  that  the  readmission  of  the  seceded  State,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  new  government  in  it,  were  the  work  first 
in  order ;  and  that  this  work  belonged  to  Congress  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  either  house  acting  separately.  The  appointment 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  fifteen  was  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  this  position. 

Thus  President  Johnson  stands  before  the  country  in  the 
character  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper  of  powers  that  do  not  be- 
long to  him.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  indefensible  policy,  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  question,  in  the  most  insulting  and  offen- 
sive terms,  the  right  of  the  present  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
any  subject,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  continued  exclusion 
of  representatives  from  the  rebel  communities.  He  has  dared 
to  characterize  Congress  as  a  body  pretending  or  assuming  to 
be  a  congress,  as  hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  government,  as 
a  Congress  not  of  the  United  States,  but  only  of  a  part  of  the 
States.  His  violent  invectives  against  Congress  have  indeed 
come  down  upon  his  own  pate ;  but  they  ought  not  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  passed  over  lightly.  Should  he  continue  these 
revolutionary  and  outrageous  assaults  upon  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Government,  we  trust  that  he  will  be  brought 
before  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanors. 
He  richly  deserves  to  be  impeached ;  and  we  firmly  believe 
that,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  course,  the  people  who  have  carried 
this  great  war  to  a  glorious  termination,  will  have  the  energy 
and  courage  to  bring  him  to  a  condign  punishment.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  take  warning  in  time,  and  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  necessity  of  deposing  a  Chief  Magistrate. 

Ever  since  this  long  struggle  began,  a  mischievous  influence 
has  been  conceded  to  legal  quibbles.  The  first  movers  of  se- 
cession proposed  to  destroy  a  great  Government,  and  break  a 
powerful  nation  in  pieces — all  according  to  law.  South  Caro- 
lina pretended  to  reclaim  the  Federal  territory  within  her 
limits  and  on  her  border,  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
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The  United  States  were  to  be  robbed  of  their  forts,  arsenals, 
and  custom-honses,  by  a  strictly  l^al  process.    It  took  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  his  Cabinet  a  long  time  to  discover  that  the 
United  States  held  snch  property  as  a  sovereign,  by  right  of 
dominion,  and  not  as  a  private  proprietor.     Then  each  Sooth- 
em  State  was  to  be  made  independent  by  a  brief  but  moat  law- 
ful process,  simply  by  the  vote  of  a  convention  revoking  the 
original  acceptance  of  the  National  Constitution.    We  happen 
to  know  that  Jefferson  Davis  intended  to  get  possession  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  like  manner,  by  due  process  of  law.    It 
was  a  settled  principle,  he  said,  that  a  gift  which  is  no  longer 
available  to  the  uses  designated  by  the  donor,  reverts  to  him. 
Now  Maryland  was  to  secede ;   and  Maryland  and  Yii^nia 
being  out  of  the  Union,  Washington  conld  no  longer  be  nsed 
for  a  capital  of  the  United  States.     It  must  revert  to  the  States 
which  originally  granted  it.     By  them  it'could  be  given  to  the 
new  Confederacy.     We  doubt  not  that  the  knavish  lawyers 
who  managed  the  Soutliem  Confederacy  could  have  fonnd 
some  doctrine  on  which  they  could  rest  the  slaughter  of  captive 
garrisons,  and  the  starvation  of  prisoners.     The  good  canse 
has  also  suffered  from  the  operation  of  a  perverse  casuistry. 
There  was  an  absurd  fear,  at  the  ontset,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  as  if  the  conceding  of  certain  belligerent 
privileges  involved  the  resigning,  in  caseofonr  success,  the 
right  to  deal  with  our  enemies  as  traitors  to  be  punished  by 
municipal  law.     There  hae  been  an  unwillingness  to  look  upon 
the  rebellion  as  anything  but  the  act  of  individuals ;  as  if  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  plain  fact  that  the  war  was  waged  by 
the  Southern  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  carried  with  it 
some  admission  of  the  legal  validity  of  secession.     Now  there 
is  a  ready  casuistry  by  which  the  President  and  his  political 
friends  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  give  free  room  to 
the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  threatens  to  transfer  itself  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  halls  of  legislation.    It  is  high  time  to 
treat  this  momentous  subject  on  the  broad  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  are,  also,  the  real  principles  of  public  law. 

There  are  two  modes  of  feeling  in  respect  to  our  late  war,  and 
much  depends  on  which  of  them  is  adopted.  Some  are  dis- 
posed to  ignore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  contest.    All  dis- 
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cuBsioD  of  the  meritB  of  it,  tliey  think,  ehonld  be  given  np.  If 
the  rebellion  involved  crime  in  its  snpporterB,  that  crime  is  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  We  are  not  to  assame  that  we  were  in 
the  right,  and  the  inBurgents  in  the  wrong.  If  the  gallantry 
of  onr  BoldierB  is  to  be  praised,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  equsJ 
credit  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion.  No  open  allusion  to  the 
great  conflict  must  be  made,  except  as  '^  a  state  of  unpleasant- 
ness "  which  we  have  all  to  deplore  and  remember  no  longer. 
Now  we  argree  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  hard  words  should  be 
spared.  But  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  line  of  policy 
just  described.  The  prime  difficulty  is  that  such  a  course  is 
contrary  to  the  truth.  The  rebellion  was  either  a  most  in* 
iquitouB  movement,  or  it  was  righteous.  The  subduing  of  it 
was  either  a  sin  or  a  glorious  achievement,  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered with  joy  and  with  gratitude  to  Heaven.  Justice  to  the 
martyrs  in  this  terrible  war  forbids  us  to  pass  over  in  silence 
their  heroic  services.  They  are  to  be  honored  and  praised,  and 
wherever  they  lie,  monuments  should  be  raised  to  them.  It  is 
a  wrong  done  to  their  memory  when  the  cause  for  which  they 
gave  their  lives  is  spoken  of  with  bated  breath,  lest  somebody 
should  be  offended,  and  when  their  deeds  must  be  hushed  up. 
Let  there  be  no  ignoble  boasting  over  a  prostrate  enemy.  Let 
there  be  forbearance  and  kindness.  But  let  us  not  act  as  if  we 
were  ashamed  of  our  conduct.  Let  us  not  act  as  if  we  were 
not  the  victors,  but  the  vanquished.  And  when,  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere,  a  voice  is  raised  in  defense  of  this  rebellion,  or  in 
accusation  of  those  who  put  it  dovm,  let  there  be  an  instant, 
overwhelming  rebuke.  With  such  sentiments  concerning  the 
general  subject  of  the  war,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  cast  away 
the  proper  fruits  of  it  by  a  pusillanimous  yielding  to  new 
menaces,  or  by  a  blind,  unwarranted  trust.  We  shall  firmly 
insist  that  the  freedmen  shall  have  their  rights,  that  all  who 
have  been  faithful  to  the  Union  shall  be  well  treated,  and  that 
such  political  guarantees  shall  be  given  by  the  South  as  will 
secure  the  country,  so  far  as  solemn  stipulations  can  secure  it, 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  direful  evils  from  which  we  have 
just  escaped.  When  that  sagacious  Englishman,  Mr.  Oobden, 
traveled  in  this  country  several  years  ago,  he  remarked  that 
the  Bepublican  party  was  deficient  in  pluck.  He  meant  what 
VOL,  XXV.  48 
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may  be  called  political  pluck.  The  rnultitude  of  intelligent 
perBODS  who  compoee  this  party  do  not  lack  personal  courage. 
This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  war.  But  the  party 
has  seemed  to  hesitate  about  using  the  power  it  has  once 
gained.  It  has  allowed  too  much  weight  to  the  loud,  threaten- 
ing talk  of  its  opponents.  It  has  seemed  to  falter  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  has  least  need  to  falter.  Having  carried  the 
country  in  an  election,  a  great  party  should  fearlessly  give 
eifect  to  its  principles,  by  embodying  them  in  legislation.  The 
so-called  Democratic  party  has  never  failed  to  act  on  this 
maxim.  The  Bepublicans  will  do  well  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple in  this  particular.  Let  the  men  who  talk  about  a  "  rump 
Congress  "  be  given  to  understand  that  their  talk  has  no  fur- 
ther significance  than  to  disclose  their  own  factious,  unprin- 
cipled character ;  but  that  on  the  instant  when  they  venture 
to  lift  a  finger  in  resistance  to  the  enactments  of  this  "  rump 
Congress/'  they  will  be  ground  to  powder.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  preponderance  of  power  in  this  country^-of 
intellectual  power,  of  moral  power,  and  of  numbers  too, — ia  on 
the  side  of  the  great  principles  and  tendencies  of  which  the 
Republican  party  is  the  champion. 
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Article  VII.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

theological  and  reliqiou6. 

The  Rise  and  the  Fall  ;  or,  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil.* — 
We  greet  this  handsome  volume  as  affording  proof  that  the  inter- 
esting and  momentous  problems  of  theological  science  are  not  yet 
forgotten  among  us.  In  several  respects,  it  is  a  remarkable  book* 
It  is  anonymous.  The  authot  gives  no  information  respecting 
himself,  except  the  introductory  statement  that  he  has  followed 
the  Horatian  maxim,  and  kept  his  manuscript  in  his  desk  for  nine 
years  before  sending  it  to  the  printer.  He  has  handled  an  old 
theme  with  much  originality  and  freshness,  and  with  rare  vigor 
and  ingenuity  of  reasoning.  An  occasionally  over  subtle  char- 
acter in  the  argumentation,  where  objections  are  to  be  disposed 
of,'  might  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  unknown  author  is  con- 
nected with  the  legal  profession ;  but  his  obvious  acquaintance 
with  theological  writers,  such  as  Julius  Mtlller,  not  to  speak  of 
other  peculiarities,  would  seem  to  contradict  this  view.  The  lead- 
ing position  taken  in  this  volume  is  a  novel  one.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  so-called  disobedience  of  Adam  in  the  garden  was  not  a 
sin,  but  rather  a  voluntary  act  by  which  he  chose  to  be  a  moral 
being  and  to  receive  the  endowment  of  conscience,  he  having  been, 
previous  to  that  act,  a  perfectly  formed,  intellectual  creature,  but 
destitute  of  moral  ideas  and  perceptions,  and  therefore  not  account- 
able for  his  conduct.  Conscience  was  given  him,  partly  as  a  regu- 
lator and  governor  of  the  appetites  which  he  had  in  common  with 
the  lower  animals.  But  this  high,  though  perilous,  gift  was  not 
thrust  upon  him.  It  was  left  for  him  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  would  remain  as  he  was  first  created,  or  accept  the  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  exposures,  of  a  morally  responsible  creature. 
Becoming  a  moral  being  by  his  free  act,  he  then  allowed  the  pas- 
sions to  gain  the  mastery  over  conscience,  thus  falling  into  sin. 


*  The  Riuandthe  Fall;  or,  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  In  three  parta.  Part  I. 
The  snggeetiona  of  Reason.  II.  The  discloaarea  of  Revelatioo.  III.  The  oon- 
firmations  of  Theology.  New  York:  Pabliahed  by  Hard  A  Houghton.  186A. 
12nio.  pp.  811.    New  Haven :  Jadd  <fc  White.    Price  $1.75. 
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His  posterity,  bom  like  him  as  concerns  the  possession  of  the 
rival  impnlses  of  passion  and  duty,  imitate  him  in  yielding  sway 
to  the  former — each  individaal  for  himself  By  this  theory,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  ordinary  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  are  obviated,  and  the  ways  of  God  to  man  are  justified.  The 
grounds  of  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  the  author  does  not  un- 
dertake to  explain.  He  only  assumes  to  free  the  divine  adminis- 
tration from  all  reproach  for  harsh  or  unjust  treatment  of  man- 
kind in  the  matter  of  the  origin  and  the  diffusion  of  moral  and 
physical  evil.  He  considers  that  his  theory  is  sustained  by  the 
narrative  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  is  not  opposed  to 
the  statements  of  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a 
critical  examination  of  the  history  of  our  first  parents,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  Genesis.  This  pai^sage  is  held  to  be  inconsistent  wil& 
the  ordinary  views  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  fully  to  corroborate  tiie 
hypothesis  adopted  by  the  author.  .The  tree  which  Adam  was 
forbidden  to  eat  is  thought  to  have  been  literally  the  source  of  the 
knowledge  (in  the  sense  of  discovery  or  apprehension)  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  reverent  spirit  in 
reference  to  the  Scriptures.  They  are  made  the  rule  of  faith.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  seventh  chapter  (Part  I.),  will  afford 
the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  also  give  him  a 
further  insight  into  the  opinions  advocated : 

"  We  have  iiiqaired,in  the  last  two  chapterA,  whether  Reason  orPhiloaopby  ang- 
gests  any  improbability  that  the  moral  faculty  was  conferred  open  man  at  a  p«iod 
sabsequent  to  his  reception  of  the  other  mental  powers.  We  have  attempted  to 
show  that  no  each  intrinsic  improbability  arises  either  from  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses  of  the  moral  faculty  itself,  or  from  any  snppopable  necessity  for  such  a 
faculty  to  man  at  the  outset  of  his  existence.  Continuing  the  support  of  the 
same  view,  we  now  arrlTe  at  the  third  of  our  preceding  propoattioDa,  namely,— 
That  reasons  connected  with  the  deep  retjHmsibtlUiet  imposed  by  the  moral  fac- 
ulty upon  man,  lend  strong  support  to  the  supposition  that  his  Maker  would  pre- 
fer to  impart  this  faculty  to  him  subsequently  to  the  other  mental  powers,  and  to 
make  its  acquirement  the  result  of  man's  own  intelligent  choice  and  yoluntary 
action. 

'*  It  is  uniTcrsally  conceded,  as  the  basis  of  every  theory  relating  to  the  moral 
system  of  this  world,  that  it  originated  in  some  great  act  ofekoiee  by  the  progenitor 
or  representative  of  the  race.  What  was  the  nature,  and  what  the  effect  of  that 
choice  on  this  representative  and  his  posterity,  have  iudeed  been  the  subjects  of 
endless  disouesion ;  and  the  ordinarily  received  doctrines  on  these  points,  it  will 
be  generally  agreed,  are  invested  with  no  small  difficulty.  But  that  the  preseai 
moral  system  was  ushered  in  by  tome  voluntary  act  of  the  first  man,  afiectii^  in 
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MfRtf  wajf  not  only  himeelf;  bat  aH  mankind  after  him,  is  reeognixed  as  not  only 
tanfi^ht  by  inspiration,  bat  as  eonsistent  with  reason  and  philosophy.  Onr  objeot 
in  these  pages  is  to  ascertain  what  that  choice  really  was,  and  to  show  that  in* 
stead  of  being  what  the  common  view  represents  it^— Man's  deliberate  descent 
from  Tirtae  to  disobedience,  sinfalness,  and  rain, — ^it  was  simply  his  choice  and 
reception  of  a  moral  sense,  and  the  engrafting  of  the  latter  with  its  opportaniiiee 
and  responsibilities  npon  a  nature  previonsly  innoewit  bat  ignorant  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. In  subsequent  pages  we  shall  inTsstigate  the  proof  which  establishes 
the/aet$.  Our  present  inquiry  is  whether  such  a  theory  is  intrinsically  objection- 
able. 

"  That  the  act  of  choice  thus  admitted  to  have  been  made  by  man  shortly  after 
his  creation,  might  have  been  his  adoption  of  a  moral  nature,  has  been  shown  to 
be  at  least  possible  in  demonstratinj;  the  separability  of  the  moral  faculty,  and 
that  man  might  have  been  created,  and  for  a  time  left  without  it,  without  any  real 
deficiency  in  his  mental  power  and  dignity.  This  being  so,  what  even  probable 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  it  was  developed  in  him  simultaneously  with  his 
birth,  especially  when  there  seems  to  have  been  no  opportunity  for  such  develop- 
ment to  be  manifested  ?  His  other  mental  faculties  were,  indeed,  created  in  him 
in  a  state  of  maturity, — ready  for  immediate  use,  because  they  were  required  to 
be  used  immediately  in  their  full  vigor  and  strength.  So  the  lower  animals  ex* 
hibit  complete,  at  birth,  such  faculties  as  their  immediate  necessities  require, 
while  the  rest  waken  gradually  into  action.  Had  Adam  had  no  immediate  occasion 
for  the  employment  of  any  of  his  intellectual  powers,  who  shall  say  that  they 
would  have  sprung  at  onee  from  his  brain  in  full  panoply  for  service  ?  Such  has 
not  been  their  mode  of  development  in  any  instance  that  has  occurred  since  our 
first  progenitor.  The  infant,  having  no  urgent  need  of  their  immediate  use,  is 
born  with  a  mind,  to  all  appearance  blank;  and  waits  a  considerable  period  for 
its  first  intellectual  conception, ~stili  longer  for  the  awakening  of  its  moral  ca- 
pacity. The  possession  by  Adam,  to  any  degree,  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  of 
mental  faculties  active  and  perfect,  was  a  miracle.  Who  shall  say  that,  unlike 
other  miracles,  it  was  extended  so  far  as  to  embrace  more  than  necessity 
required  f 

**  But  the  inquiry  relates  not  merely  to  the  <tfiM,  but  also  to  the  manner  of  at. 
taining  this  moral  sense.  It  is  not  only  whether  man  might  not  have  acquired  it 
subsequently  to  his  birth,  but  whether  his  Maker  might  not  have  chosen  that  he 
should  come  into  its  possession  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  rather  than  implant  it 
in  his  mind  without  his  own  consent  or  agency.  An  affirmative  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry, we  should  premise,  can  be  in  no  way  ettnential  to  onr  argument.  Should 
we  hereafter  succeed  in  establishing,  by  proof  of  the  faet^  that  the  Almighty  did 
thus  leave  man  to  choose  between  a  moral  sense  or  not,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whether  our  reason  would  have  suggested  such  a  course,  or  can  see 
any  sufiicient  motive  for  il.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  are  any  considerations 
why  it  seems  a  rational  and  natural  mode  of  inducting  man  into  bis  moral  station 
and  career,  it  is  proper  that  these  should  be  presented,  to  receive  as  much  weight 
as  they  may  deserve.'*    pp.  59,  62. 

"  We  have  seen  that  a  conscience,  though  not  requisite  for  man's  use  at  the 
outset  of  his  existence,  was  yet  necesaary  to  complete  his  nature,  as  a  provision 
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■gainft  the  future  daDgeiv  from  pauion  in  the  eoming  cirenmstaaoe'  of  life.  Kow 
did  the  moral  seose  aifeet  his  state  aod  reUtions  io  no  other  way  than  would  anj 
mere  natural  io&tioet  answering  the  same  regulating  ends  in  the  aaimal  eoono- 
my,  there  might  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  implanted  in  him  at  the  oot- 
■et,  or  subsequently,  like  any  other  endowment  of  nature,  without  his  own  choice 
or  ageney.  But  such  is  not  the  sole  method  or  measure  of  its  influeoee.  In  tl>e 
question  of  its  possession  or  non-poeseasion,  is  in  Tolled  the  momentous  seheine  of 
moral  aeeoimfa6t/t/y,  by  which,  upon  his  own  fidtering  hands.  Is  thrown  the 
eharge  of  his  eternal  interests.  Nor  ean  we  assert  that  this  ehange  in  his  aitoa- 
tion«  tremendous  as  it  is,  is  all  that  was  In^olred  in  it, — since  we  ean  have  no 
knowledge  under  what  eonditions  he  might  have  been  permitted,  as  an  int^igent 
hut  not  a  moral  being,  to  inhabit  the  universe.  Had  we  definite  rerelatioii  on 
this  point.  It  is  possible  that  thereby  the  most  conelnsiye  reasons  might  appear, 
why  man's  adoption  of  moral  agency  should  be  his  own  act  alone.  But  even  if 
H  be  a  question  of  moral  aoeountability  only,  does  not  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  character  render  it  probable  that  God  would  devolve  upon  man  bimaelf 
the  responsibility  of  the  change,  rather  than  foroe  him  unconaenting  from  a  state 
of  innocence  and  peace,  into  one  of  such  momentoos  stmgglee  and  perila  ?  ewe 
too,  as  the  Divine  prescience  must  have  foreseen,  of  his  certain  sinfblnees  and 
woe  I  If  not,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  transition  was  occadoned  by  the 
act  of  Ood  alone,  how,  in  view  of  the  certain  foreknowledge  just  referred  to^ 
eould  it  ever  be  insisted  that  the  Almighty  had  no  hand  in  the  introduction,  into 
the  world,  of  sin  and  moral  evil  ?  For  though  it  might  be  justly  urged  that  man 
alone  was  guilty  of  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  yet  it  would  still  be  neeea^aiy 
to  admit  that  it  was  the  Creator's  act  which  insured  its  entrance,  and  thrust  man, 
an  involuntary  victim,  into  the  range  of  its  fatal  allurements.**    pp.  68,  65. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  the  author's  opinions  which  woald  oc- 
cur to  a  thoughtful  reader  are  anticipated,  and  are  considered,  if 
not  in  all  cases  satisfactorily  answered*  We  quote  an  additional 
passage  from  the  first  cliapter  of  Part  II. 

"  The  exposition  of  these  propositions  under  our  view  has  been  already  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  there  seen  how  Adam  in  hia  original 
state,  with  grand  and  vigorous  intellectual  powers,  and  a  soul  whose  want  of  an 
innate  moral  sense  wss  supplied  by  the  Divine  temporary  instruction  and  guid- 
ance, must  of  necessity,  at  least  for  some  period  of  time  in  his  early  existence, 
have  been  an  exalted  and  innocent  being.  That  there  subsisted  with  him,  never- 
theless, in  full  array,  the  slumbering  appetites  of  his  natural  constitution,  whose 
undeveloped  energies  required  but  time  and  opportunity  to  press  beyond  thdr 
due  and  heatfaful  bounds,  and,  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  his  being,  to  achieve  its 
final  overthrow.  We  have  shown  that,  by  the  transgression,  these  innate  tenden- 
cies were  unchanged  in  nature  or  in  foroe ;  that  the  only  bearing  of  that  act  upos 
them  was  an  indirect  one, — ^that  of  investing  their  indulgence  with  a  moral  char- 
acter ;  that  this  new  influence  or  effect,  however,  implied  in  itself  a  radical  pro- 
gress in  man's  moral  condition  and  relations;  that  by  virtue  of  it,  the  undue  al- 
lowance of  these  propensities,  otherwise  morally  innocent,  came  to  be  sinful*  and 
man's  prevailing  tendencies  towards  such  an  allowance^  tendencies  to  evil. — infla- 
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eoces  and  manifeetations  of  eorruption  and  depravity.  That  thas  alto  all  his 
posterity,  inheriting  from  bim  these  natural  propensities  by  virtue  of  Adam's 
original  animal  nature,  and  inheriting  too  these  moral  perceptions  by  virtue  of  his 
moral  nature  acquired  through  the  transgression,  find  themselves  in  consequence 
of  that  act  influenced  by  inherent  powerful  tendencies  sweeping  them  toward 
evil.  How  far  these  tendencies  toward  sin,  arising  from  the  native  force  of  the 
passions,  are  strong  enough  to  affect  man's  freedom  of  action,  is  a  fair  question 
for  meti4>hysical  discussion  under  any  view,  or  no  view,  of  his  moral  relations. 
That  they  are  so  powerful  that  no  mere  human  being  has  in  fact  ever  completely 
controlled  them,  is  undisputed.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  He  *  who  was  made  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin/  did  overcome  them,  and  we  should  there- 
fore be  cautious  in  asserting  that  they  are  absolutely  irresistible.  Indeed,  in 
such  an  inquiry  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  Hotural  strength  of  onr 
propensities,  as  distinguished  from  their  developed  strength  through  repeated  in- 
dulgence ;  yet  when  we  speak  of  man's  inherent  tendencies  to  evil,  we  must  refer 
to  the  former  alone.  Can  we  be  sure  that  these  are  such  as  to  warp  and  deter* 
mine  human  character  with  a  power  beyond  man^s  capacity  and  control  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  if  he  were  to  train  his  moral  powers  unswervingly  from  infancy  in  the 
government  of  his  passions,  just  as  instead  thereof  be  from  the  outset  permits  his 
pasfdons  to  override  his  conscience,  he  might  at  length  secure  for  virtue  the  easy 
and  Undisputed  ascendancy  in  his  soul  ? 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  poseUnlUies  of  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  Adam's 
posterity  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  achieved  in  life  or  in  heart  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  passion  to  duty.  As  the  actual  result,  therefore,  of  their  moral 
agency,  they  have  come  to  be  sinners,  with  controlling  tendencies  towards  sin. 
Here  is  the  true '  apostasy '  both  of  Adam  and  the  race,  their  falling  into  sinful- 
ness almost  at  once  upon  entering  on  their  moral  career.  Let  us  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  maintaining  that  since  the  transgression  man  has  any  natural 
or  acquired  disposition  toward  sin  for  its  own  sake  in  preference  to  holiness.  The 
distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  propensities, 
and  the  moral  character  of  such  indulgence.  It  is  true  that  man  turns  to  gratifi- 
cation more  readily  than  to  resistance,  yet  it  is  not  true  that  he  therefore  prefers 
the  ein  involved  in  it,  to  the  virtue  of  abstaining.  Love  sin  in  the  abstract  he  does 
not.  On  the  contrary,  he  by  innate  instinct  hates  moral  evil,  and  loves  moral 
good.  God's  declaration  in  the  garden,  that  he  would '  put  enmity*  between  Man 
and  the  principle  of  evil,  has  not  been  falsified.  He  blames  himself  for  vice,  and 
yields  to  it;  not  because  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  criminality,  but  because  his  ap- 
petites solicit  him  more  effectually  than  his  principles.  It  is  this  very  truth 
which  enhances,  if  indeed  it  does  not  constitute,  the  guilt  of  his  act.  Had  he  an 
inborn  pleasure  in  sin  for  its  own  sake,  God,  who  so  created  him,  would  share 
with  him  the  responsibility  for  its  choice.  It  is  beeause  he  has  these  better  in- 
stincts and  promptings  by  nature,  and  because  his  Will  (given  him  for  their  sup- 
port) permits  them  on  the  contrary  to  be  supplanted  by  abnormal  passions,  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  is  held  accountable  for  his  wickedness  and  folly."    pp.  284,  287. 

We  have  no  room  for  further  citations,  nor  can  we  enter  into  a 
dificussion  of  the  main  point  in  the  author's  theory.  We  simply 
remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  man  could  intelligently 
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decide  whether  he  woald,  or  woald  not,  have  a  conscience,  anl^ 
he  were  previously  possessed  of  a  jast  conception  of  conscience, — 
possessed,  that  is  to  say,  of  moral  ideas  and  feelings ;  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  author's  exegesis  labors  at  some  points,  especiallj 
in  his  treatment  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans.  The  work,  how- 
ever, is  able  and  candid,  and  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  grave  subject  of  which  it  treats, — ^the 
sabject 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fimit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste," 

the  author  will  not  allow  to  have 

"  Brought  death  into  tlie  world  and  all  our  woe ; " 

though  admitting  that  it  was  attended 

«  With  loss  of  Eden"— 

which  he  asserts,  however,  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  an 
advantage. 

Rev.  Jakes  Freeman  Clarke  on  the  Truths  and  Ebbobs 
OP  Orthodoxy.* — ^This  work,  by  a  well  known  Unitarian  minister 
of  Boston,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, has  merits  which  deserve  to  be  recognized.  The  author 
is  a  scholar,  evidently  devoted  to  theological  and  religious  studies, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  momentous  problems  which  these 
studies  present.  He  expressly  disclaims  the  old  fashion  of  running 
a  tilt  against  the  orthodox  system.  He  candidly  avows  that  there 
must  be  a  source  of  vitality  in  that  system,  which  the  Unitarian 
should  seek  to  discover.  A  system  that,  after  so  long  continued, 
energetic  assaults,  still  survives  in  the  affections  of  a  multitude, 
must  contain  truth.  To  point  out  this  measure  of  truth,  is  a  part 
of  his  aim.  His  purpose  is  not  polemical,  but  irenicaL  If  the 
discovery  is  at  length  made  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  ortho- 
dox system,  is  it  rash  to  predict  that  our  Unitarian  friends,  as  a 
next  step  in  their  progress,  will  find  out  that  there  is  more  truth 
in  it  than  this  book  admits  ?  This  further  step  would  surely  be 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  one  just  taken  in  the  work  before 

*  Orthodoxy;  iU  7hah4  and  Brrort,  By  Jamb  FasKMAN  OLAmKX.  Boston: 
American  UniUrian  Association.  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.  1866.  12in0.  pp.  511 
Kew  HaTen :  Jndd  <fc  Whita.    Price,  $1.76. 
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us.  There  are  some  features  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  this 
work  which  we  are  glad  to  see.  The  Unitarian  Journals  of  late 
have  been  partially  taken  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  Comte-ites  or 
Mill-ites,  who  advocate,  with  a  great  exhibition  of  self-conceit,  a 
philosophy  materialistic  in  its  tendencies  and  wholly  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  the  former  leaders  in  the  Unitarian  movement. 
Mr.  Clarke's  philosophy  is,  in  the  best  sense,  spiritual.  He  believes 
in  the  claims  of  faith  and  in  a  higher  nature  in  man  by  which  he 
is  qualified  to  cognize  things  above  sense.  He  recognizes,  also, 
the  historical  reality  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, including  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  lu  his 
chapters  are  found  striking  and  quickening  thoughts  on  the  various 
topics  of  Christian  doctrine.  Although  we  cannot  say  that  he 
has  solved  the  problems  connected  with  Inspiration,  yet  he  has 
brought  forward  suggestions  which  bear  the  stamp  of  originality, 
and  will  interest  thoughtful  and  independent  minds.  A  like  re- 
mark might  be  made  in  regard  to  several  other  chapters.  In 
some  of  the  discussions,  the  author  is  not  consistent  with  himself, 
since  the  statement  of  a  position  is  apparently  followed  by  the 
retraction  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  careful  division  into  sec- 
tions, we  are  frequently  presented  with  a  cluster  of  thoughts 
rather  than  a  methodical  treatment.  We  notice  that  he  has  fallen 
into  some  errors  of  fact.  He  says,  (page  280) :  *^  There  are  five 
sects  in  this  country,  all  holding  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism — a 
large  and  minute  compendium  of  opinions — and  yet  which  often 
do  not  allow  each  other  to  commune  at  the  Lord's  table.  The 
New  School  Presbyterians  might  permit  the  others  to  commune 
with  theniy  but  are  themselves  excluded.  The  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians would  commune  with  all  but  the  New,  but  are  not  per- 
mitted." Inter-communion  between  these  two  bodies  is  not  sus- 
pended. They  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  common  at  St. 
Louis  not  a  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Assemblies  in  that  city.  Dr.  Clarke  has  here  fallen  into  a  singu- 
lar error.  In  speaking  of  the  Atonement,  Dr.  Clarke  concedes 
(page  63)  that  "  it  seems  as  if  God  ought  not  to  forgive  us  our 
sins  on  so  simple  a  condition  [as  repentance].  And  it  is  on  this 
very  feeling  that  the  whole  Orthodox  theory  of  the  Atonement 
rests."  Dr.  Ohanning,  in  his  famous  Baltimore  sermon,  admitted 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  some  way  requisite  to  render  repent- , 
ance  effectual  for  salvation.  This  is  the  main  point  of  the  Ortho- 
dox position.    On  the  person  of  Christ  and  His  relations  to  the 
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Father,  Dr.  Clarke  is  deoidedlj  Unitarian.  He  tries  to  msJce  oat 
a  great  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  among  the 
Orthodox  themselves  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  His  obser- 
vations on  this  topic  are  not  well  founded.  If  he  had  taken  the 
general  doctrine  of  Incarnation,  he  woald  have  been  obliged  to 
admit  a  universal  agreement.  If  he  had  taken  the  question 
whether  the  Son  of  God  is  a  creature  or  not,  he  would  have 
found  the  same  unanimity ;  for  Arianism  was  rejected  as  soon  as 
it  was  seen  to  involve  the  ranking  of  the  Divine  Son  among 
things  nuide.  The  Papers  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this  vol- 
ume are  in  a  more  polemical  tone.  Dr.  Clarke  undertakes  to  com- 
bat the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thompson  and  others  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  he  brings  forward,  under  this  head,  any 
considerations  which  have  not  been  frequently  examined,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  answered.  Dr.  Clarke  discloses  here  the  weak  point 
in  Unitarianism,  as  a  practical  system.  It  does  not  teach  the  inr 
dispensable  necessity  of  religion — of  repent ence,  faith,  and  a  godly 
life.  It  tells  the  sinful  man  that  religion  is  a  good  thing,  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  the  best  of  possessions ;  but  when  he  silently  asks, 
•  what  if  I  continue  as  I  am  to  the  end  of  life ;  what  if  I  decline 
to  comply  with  your  exhortation  to  repent ;  shall  I  be  lost — lost 
so  that  I  shall  nstbb  reach  Heaven?*  the  Unitarian  preacher 
must  reply,  *  No ;  you  cannot  be  thus  lost ;  you  may  be  some- 
what delayed  in  your  salvation,  but  you  will  come  at  length  to  the 
same  place  where  I  hope  to  be,  and  where  there  is  perfect,  eternal 
blessedness.'  The  sinful  man  responds  in  his  heart, '  What  is  the 
brief  period  of  my  separation  from  you,  compared  with  the  eterni- 
ty that  lies  beyond  ? '  Apart  from  the  obstacles  to  the  reception 
of  Universalist  doctrine  which  lie  in  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  there  stands  the  great  difficulty  that  such  doc- 
trine robs  the  Gospel  of  its  power.  It  is  the  tremendous 
issues  connected  with  life  and  with  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel, 
which  alone  command  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  awe  the 
hearts  of  men,  moving  them  to  listen  to  the  call  of  Christ,  and  to 
obey  it.  When  men  are  urged  to  the  performance  of  duties  which 
for  any  reason  they  are  reluctant  to  perform,  it  is  the  instinct  of 
human  nature  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  a  refusaL 
Dr.  Clarke  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  showing  that  the  conse- 
quences are  infinitely  less  serious  than  the  Church  has  generally 
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thought.    The  consequences,  he  affirms,  are  not  everlasting ;  they 
are  only  temporary. 

We  regret  to  find  in  so  cultured  and  catholic  a  person  as  Dr. 
Clarke  the  old  hatred  of  John  Calvin.  This  feeling  has  led  to  an 
inadvertent  misrepresentation  of  Calvin's  opinions.  Says  Dr. 
Clarke : — '^  This  has  been  in  all  ages  the  substance  of  Calvinism — 
Jewish  Calvinism,  Mohammedan  Calvinism,  Christian  Calvinism. 
It  declares  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  God,  not  because  he  is 
good,  but  because  he  is  powerful."  (p.  170.)  *'  Calvinism,  espe- 
cially, makes  of  the  Deity  infinite  power  and  infinite  will.  But  no 
blasphemy  is  worse  than  that  which,  though  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, virtually  destroys  the  moral  character  of  the  Almighty,  re- 
ducing Him  to  an  infinite  will ;  that  is,  making  of  Him  an  infinite 
tyrant.'*  Now  hear  John  Calvin  himself,  in  reply  to  these  hard  im- 
putations. "Quanqnam  mihi  Dei  voluntas  summa  est  causa, 
ubique  tamen  doceo,  ubi  in  ejus  consiliis  et  operibus  causa  non 
apparet,  apud  eum  tamen  esse  absconditum,  et  nihil  nisi  juste  et 
sapienter  decreverit.^^  (Amst  Ed.  Tom.  viii.,  688.)  '^  Itaque  quod 
de  absoluta  potestate  nugantur  scholastici,  non  solum  repudio,  sed 
etiam  detestor,  quia  justitiam  ejus  ab  imperio  separant."  ^^  Clare 
affirmo  nihil  eum  decernere  sine  optima  causa:  quae  si  hodie  nobis 
incognita  est,  ultimo  die  patefiet."  Here  we  find  Calvin  detest- 
ing and  repudiating  the  doctrine  which  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Clarke  I  And  yet  Dr.  Clarke  would  not  willfully  do  injustice 
to  Calvin.  It  is  simply  ignorance,  the  fruit  of  traditional  preju- 
dice. Dr.  Clarke  after  quoting  the  Assembly's  Catechism  on  the 
subject  of  **  calling,  election,  and  reprobation,"  says : — "  So  far  as 
it  is  believed  by  those  who  profess  it,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Grod 
who  is  pure  will — a  God,  in  short,  who  does  as  he  pleases,  saving 
some  of  his  creatures,  and  damning  others,  without  reason  or  jas- 
tice."  (p.  267.)  Yet  the  very  first  sentence  which  Dr.  Clarke 
quotes  from  the  Catechism  might  have  delivered  him  from  this 
misinterpretation :  "  God,  from  all  eternity,  did,  fey  the  most  wise 
and  HOLT  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatever  cometh  to  pass,  yet  so  that  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  toill  of  the  creatures^  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather 
established."  The  Catechism  is  sublapsarian  in  its  doctrine. 
Calvin  himself,  notwithstanding  some  expressions  which  are 
adapted  to  give  a  contrary  impression,  was  of  the  same  mind.  We 
do  not  think  that  Dr.  Clarke  means  to  be  unfair ;  but  he  looks  at 
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the  Calvinistic  system  from  the  outside,  and  from  so  g^eat  a  dis- 
tance, that  he  lamentably  fails  to  appreciate  it. 

Stanlbt's  History  op  thb  Jewish  Chubch,  Yolums  II.* — 
The  '*  Chosen  People  "  have  not  yet  found  a  historian  competent 
in  all  respects  to  record  their  wonderful  career.  The  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  documents  from  which  the  historian  must 
draw  his  materials.  But  what  accuracy  of  philological  study, 
what  penetration  of  critical  judgment,  and,  above  all,  what  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities,  are  required  in  one  who  attempts  to  cast 
these  diverse  materials  into  a  luminous  and  consecutive  history! 
Ewald  has  the  needful  attainments  in  the  province  of  philology 
and  archaeology ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  habit  of  con- 
founding ingenious  conjecture  with  well  attested  fact  essentially 
impairs  the  value  of  his  otherwise  meritorious  labors.  Milmaa 
and  writers  of  his  stamp  broach  important  questions,  which  they 
hardly  seek  to  determine,  or,  at  least,  fail  to  discuss  profoundly. 
Where  is  the  Christian  scholar  who  will  do  for  Hebrew  history  a 
work  analogous  to  that  which  Grote  has  done  for  the  Greeks? 
Where  is  the  scholar,  endued  with  adequate  learning  and  with 
talents  meet  for  the  undertaking,  disregarding  alike  the  dogmas  of 
Rationalism  and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  an  nninquiring  or- 
thodoxy, who  will  take  up  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
describe  the  marvelous  fortunes  and  character  of  the  nation  among 
whom  it  bad  its  origin  ? 

Dean  Stanley  is  not  the  man  for  this  work.  It  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  say  that  he  sets  forth  no  ambitious  claims,  and  does  all 
that  he  proposes  to  do.  Following  the  lead  of  Ewald  and  other 
scholars,  he  reproduces  in  a  vivid  narrative,  intermingled  with 
apposite  moral  reflections,  the  events  and  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament  History.  David  and  Solomon,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the 
heroes  and  prophets  of  the  ancient  time,  pass  before  us  on  the 
pages  of  these  lucid,  picturesque,  and  often  eloquent  leetares. 
The  inquisitive  student  is  often  balked  at  finding  grave  and  diffi- 
cult problems  left  without  a  solution,  and  at  being  served  wiUi  ed- 
ifying remarks  in  the  room  of  scientific  discussions.  But  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gifted  and  genial  author  is  performing  all 

*  Zeeturei  on  the  HUtory  of  the  JewUh  Church,  Part  II.  From  Samuel  to  tk« 
Captivity.  By  Arthue  PimiHTN  Stanlkt.  Svo.  pp.  xxx.,  656.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  A  Co.    New  Haven :  Jadd  A  White.    Price,  $5.00. 
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that  he  has  promised  to  do,  and  that  he  has  furnished  a  work  not 
only  entertaining,  bnt  also,  in  its  way,  useful.  Without  settling 
the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  and  while  often 
evading  the  perplexities  which  this  cardinal  question  appears  to 
create  in  his  mind,  he  yet  discourses  on  his  theme  in  a  style  fitted 
to  clothe  the  Old  Testament  annals  with  fresh  life  and  interest. 

Punchabd's  History  of  Congbegationaxism.* — We  notice 
this  work  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  some  errors  in  the  first  volume 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  In  the  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Waldenses,  the  author  has  not  had  access  to  the  latest  in- 
vestigations, and  has  consequently  reiterated  the  old  mistakes  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  sect.  Had  he  sufficiently  weighed  the 
remarks  of  Gi^seler,  to  whom  he  does  refer,  he  would  have  escaped 
these  errors.  The  two  principal  scholars  whose  labors  have  served 
to  settle  disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  Waldenses,  are  Dieck- 
hof[  (IHe  Waldetiser  im  MittelaUer.  Ztoei  Historische  Uhtersttchr 
ungen.  OdUingen,  1861),  and  Herzog  {Die  ramaniachen  Wair 
denser.  Halhy  1868).  The  last  writer  has  again  treated  of  the 
game  subject,  referring,  also,  to  newly  discovered  manuscripts  of 
much  value,  in  the  JRecU-Mioyciopadie  d.  Prot.  TheoL  u.  KireJie^ 
(Art.  Waldenaer)^  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  A  discussion  of  the 
Waldensian  History,  by  President  Woolsey,  previous,  however, 
to  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  DieckhofT,  and  of  Herzog, 
may  be  found  in  the  New  Englander  for  1862  (Vol.  X.,  pp. 
277-300). 

Had  Mr.  Punchard  attended  to  the  article  of  President  Woolsey, 
and  to  the  remarks  of  Gieseler,  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
make  out  for  the  Waldenses  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  evidence 
warrants.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  interesting  sect  is 
older  than  P^ter  Waldo,  who  founded  it  about  A.  D.  1170.  The 
pretence  of  a  higher  antiquity  is  sustained  by  no  valid  proof,  and 
is  refuted  by  the  best  contemporary  evidence.  How  this  pretence 
probably  arose,  Gieseler  well  explains.  (See  Prof.  Smith's 
Gieseler,  Vol.  H.,  p.  649.    Note.) 

Mr.  Punchard  is  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  much  of  the 

*  History  of  Congregationalimn  from  about  A.  Z>.  250,  to  the  Present  Ihne, 
In  eoDtinnation  of  the  accoaot  of  the  origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  system  of 
Ghnrch  Polity  contained  in  "A  View  of  Congregationalism.'*  By  Gkorok  Punchard. 
Second  Edition:  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  Xew  York:  Hurd  A  Hough- 
too.    New  Hayen :  T.  H.  Pease.    Price,  f  6. 
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Waldensian  literature  is  of  a  much  more  modem  date  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  and  that  really  old  documents  have  suffered 
much  interpolation  within  the  last  few  centuries.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Waldensian  writings  is  the  Noble  Lesson  ("  No- 
bla  Leyczon*').    In  that  old  poem  occur  the  lines, 

*'  A  thousand  sod  hundred  yetrs  are  folly  accomplished 
Since  it  was  written  thos, '  it  is  the  last  time.' " 

This  poem  "  was  written,"  says  Mr.  Punchard,  ^*  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century."  But  if  the  Scriptural  quotation  is  from  the 
Apocalypse,  a  book  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  there  is  no 
ground  for  dating  the  work  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  certainly  written  after  the  appearance 
of  Waldo.  But  it  is  now  rendered  highly  probable  that  the 
'*  Noble  Lesson  "  is  of  much  later  origin.  The  manuscripts  which 
Morland,  Cromwell's  measenger,  brought  from  Piedmont  in  1658, 
were  discovered  in  1862  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  We  quote  from  Herzog  (in  the  RealrEncye.) 
^*  Now  the  matter  is  decided.  In  volume  B  of  those  manuscripts, 
stands  the  Nobla  Leyczon^  and  in  it,  to  be  sure,  the  line 

"  Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  an  oompli  entierament." 
(A  thousand  and  handred  years  are  fully  accomplished). 

But  before  the  word  cent  (hundred),  something  has  been  erased, 
and,  on  closer  examination,  there  is  discovered  the  Arabic  figure 
4,  of  the  same  form  in  which  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  book.  We 
can  have  no  doubt  on  the  point,  since  in  volume  C  of  the  same 
collection,  in  a  fragment  from  the  same  poem,  we  read, 

'*  Ben  ha  mil  e  GGCO  ana  oompli  entierament" 

Thus  the  poem  in  question  falls  into  the  fifteenth  century, — a  very 
important  conclusion,  since,  if  the  Nobla  Leyczoi^  was  written 
so  late,  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  other  poems  and  writings 
to  an  earlier  period."  Herzog  shows  that  the  writings  of  the  Wal- 
denses  underwent  great  changes  and  interpolations,  after  they  came 
into  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  Hussites,  as  well  as  after  the 
Reformation,  through  the  influence  of  the  Reformers.  Of  the 
"  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,"  which 
Mr.  Pnnchard  dates  (p.  179)  at  1120,  Herzog  sayf : — "the  above 
named  corruptions  of  the  literature  of  the  Waldenses  first  found 
admission  into  the  work  of  Perrin,  1619.  He  gives  as  an  old  Con- 
fession de  foy  des  Vaudois,  the  confession  which  Morel  laid  bo- 
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fore  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer;  some  of  the  replies  of  (Ecolam- 
padius  and  Bucer  being  interpolated, — as  the  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture  and  the  passage,  before  referred  to,  concerning 
the  two  sacraments.  In  the  text  of  the  catechism,  he  has  the  same 
doctrine  of  the  two  sacraments.  While,  in  the  older  copy,  the 
answer  to  the  question  about  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  ran : 
— '  Dui  son  necessaris  e  commun  a  tuit,  li  autre  non  son  de  tanta 
necessita,' — we  read  in  Perrin : — '  Dui,  ezo  es  lo  batisme  e  la  eu- 
charistia.'  Like  falsifications  he  has  made  in  other  writings. 
From  the  tract  concerning  the  sacraments  he  leaves  out  the  cita- 
tions from  Wicliff  and  Jacob  de  Misa,  in  order  not  to  betray  the 
later  date  of  the  tract.  In  the  exposition  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, he  foUows  the  order  in  the  Reformed  Church,  although  the 
older  manuscript  follows  the  Catholic  order.'' 

In  treating  of  the  Paulicians  and  kindred  sects,  Mr.  Punchard 
has  undertaken  to  show  that  they  were  not  infected  with  Mani- 
chean,  dualistic  opinions.  In  this  position  he  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. It  is  fully  ascertained  that  such  opinions  widely  prevailed 
among  them.  The  evidence,  which  may  be  found  in  the  best 
ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  present  day,  is  conclusive  on  this 
point ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Punchard  asserting  the 
contrary. 

In  describing  the  Novatians  and  Donatists,  Mr.  Punchard  as- 
sumes, on  insufficient  grounds,  that  they  have  been  greatly  misrep- 
resented by  their  opponents.  He  enters  into  a  gua>s%  vindication 
of  these  sects.  Now,  on  the  great  point  of  church  discipline, 
which  constitute  their  peculiarity,  viz. — the  doctrine  that  the 
lapsi  (those  who  had  proved  unfaithful  under  the  pressure  of  per- 
secution) should  never  be  received  back  to  communion,  they  were 
unquestionably  wrong,  and  the  body  of  the  church  was  unques- 
tionably right.  The  Donatists  aimed  at  an  ideal,  ascetic  purity  in 
the  visible  church ;  and  in  this  they  were  wrong,  however  their 
opponents  may  have  erred. 

'  It  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Punchard's  work  that  he  is  too  desirous  of 
tracing  the  line  of  true  piety  through  these  various  sects,  and  of 
ignoring  the  excellence  that  was  found  in  the  Catholic  body,  even 
afler  the  outgrowth  of  its  corruptions.  With  him,  the  Pope  is 
only  "the  man  of  sin;"  the  Catholic  Church  is  only  "the  harlot," 
"  the  mother  of  abominations ; "  and,  hence,  he  is  led  to  present  a 
rose-colored  view  of  the  dissenting  and  antagonistic  parties.  Let 
these  parties  have  their  due.    In  some  cases,  great  credit  belongs 
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to  them — for  example,  to  the  Waldenses;— for  their  protest  agadnst 
certain  errors  and  evils  prevalent  in  their  time.  But  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  considering  these  sects  to  be  alone  the  representa- 
tives of  real  Christianity  in  the  world.  We  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  doing  so.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  a  mistake  is  to 
magnify  their  excellencies,  to  leave  their  errors  and  faults  un- 
noticed, and,  also,  to  attribute  to  some  of  them  an  age  to  which 
they  have  no  clainL  Throughout  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Pun- 
chard's  work,  his  statements  require  to  be  sifted  and  rectified  in 
the  light  of  a  severer  historical  criticism  than  he  has  made  use  ot, 

• 
Guizot's   Reflections    upon   the  Present  Stats  of  the 

Christian  Religion.* — ^This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series 
which  M.  Guizot  is  now  publishing.  6ui20t  is  an  old  man.  He 
was  bom  in  1787,  and  has  lately  seen  his  seventy-ninth  birthday. 
His  father  perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the  French  Revolution. 
The  son  was  chiefly  educated  in  Geneva,  whither  he  had  fled  wiUi 
his  mother.  Since  the  year  1806,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  he 
has  pursued  a  literary  and  political  career  which  has  been  marked 
by  great  industry  and  activity,  and  has  made  his  name  illu8trioii& 
The  number  and  variety  of  his  publications  is  astonishing.  Some 
of  his  early  works  related  to  the  French  language  and  literature ; 
but  his  most  valuable  writings  pertain  to  the  department  of  his- 
tory. In  this  department  he  is  an  acknowledged  master.  Since 
the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe's  Government,  in  which  he  was  a 
minister,  he  has  been  engaged  upon  several  works  of  importance. 
He  has  published,  in  seven  volumes.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times 
{Memoires  pour  aervir  aVHUtmre  de  mon  temps);  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  together  with  a  historical  commentary,  in  five 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  IRstoire  Parliamentaire  de  FVanee/  a 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1861,  upon  the  Church  and  Christian 
Society  {HEgliee  et  la  SociSti  Chritienne  en  1861)  i  and  various 
minor  writings,  independently  of  the  series  of  which  the  present 
volume  forms  the  second  part.  The  first  volume  in  this  series  re- 
lated to  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion 
{Meditations  sur  Vessence  de  la  Religion  Chretienne)*  In  the 
doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  the  At<me- 
ment,  the  author  found  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  have  always  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 

*  MSditationM  9ur  Petat  aetuel  de  la  JUligian  Ohrittennt.     Par  M.  Gunor. 
Paris:  Michel  Levy  FrSreo.     1866. 
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the  explanation  of  facts  not  otherwise  intelligible.  The  volume 
before  us  deals  with  the  actual  condition  of  Christianity,  involving 
a  notice  of  the  various  movements  in  philosophy  which  charac- 
terize our  times.  The  first  chapter,  comprising  more  than  half  of 
the  work  (pp.  1-201),  is  a  description  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in 
France,  both  on  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  side, 
since  the  French  Revolution,  or  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
a  very  fine  review  of  that  reaction  against  infidel  opinions  and  re- 
ligious insensibility,  which  is  a  far  grander  movement  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  than  most  persons  are  aware.  Guisot,  as  one 
might  expect,  is  prompt  to  discern  and  acknowledge  the  evidences 
of  renewed  piety  in  the  Catholic,  not  less  than  in  the  Protestant, 
communion.  His  remarks  upon  individuals,  most  of  whom  he  has 
known  personally,  such  as  de  Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  the  Abby 
de  la  Mennais,  Montalembert,  Bautain,  Maret,  Lacordaire,  Yinet, 
Adolphe  Monod,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  this  review. 
Under  the  head  of  Spiritualism,  Guizot  examines  that  philosophi- 
cal school,  of  which  M.  Royer-Collard  was  the  prime  mover,  and 
of  which  Jouffroy  and  Cousin  have  been  distinguished  members. 
The  remaining  topics  are  Rationalism;  Positivism;  Pantheism; 
Materialism;  Scepticism;  Impiety,  Indifference,  and  Perplexity. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  good  sense  and  good  temper  which  are 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  these  themes.  M.  Guizot  lays  hold 
of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  systems  which  he  under- 
takes to  criticise,  without  entering  into  nice  and  subtle  discrimi- 
nations. He  claims  for  the  indestructible  instincts  and  sentiments 
of  human  nature  that  authority  which  the  different  forms  of  scep- 
ticism tacitly  deny  them.  The  boasted  generalizations  of  Comte 
respecting  the  religious  progress  of  mankind  are  shown  to  be  des- 
titute of  a  historical  f<mndation.  The  entire  book  is  in  the  candid 
and  liberal  tone  of  a  philosopher,  while  the  genuine  Christian  feel- 
ing that  pervades  the  volume  renders  it  not  less  edifying  than  in- 
structive. 

Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys.* — Our  readers  do  not  need  to 
be  informed  with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Lodging 
House  for  Newsboys  in  New  York ;   but  they  will  be  gratified  to 

*  Short  SermoM  to  NewtboyM  ;  with  a  History  of  the  Foandation  of  the  Newe- 
boys'  Lodging  House.  By  Chablbs  Lobimg  Braox.  New  York:  Chat.  Scribner 
<fc  Go      1 866.     12mo.  pp.  244. 
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know  that  this  enterprise  is  meeting  with  greater  soooeas  ererj 
year.  Daring  the  last  twelve  months,  over  seven  thousand  differ- 
ent boys — a  majority  being  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen — ^fonnd  lodging  there,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges it  affords.  It  is  to  these  street  boys  that  the  sermons  con- 
tained in  this  book  have  been  preached  by  Mr.  Brace.  There  are 
many  things  aboat  these  sermons  that  we  might  commend ;  bnt  it 
is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  to  say  that  they  presait  the  central 
doctrines  of  religion  respecting  Christ,  and  a  life  of  faith  in  Him, 
with  such  clearness,  8implioity«  and  tact,  that  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  a  room  full  of  the  wildest  boys  in  New 
York.  We  commend  this  volume  to  all  that  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  how  can 
the  masses  be  brought  to  receive  Christ. 

The  Book  of  Wobship.* — ^The  attention  which  has  been  givco 
of  late  years  to  the  sabject  of  public  worship,  has  prompted  many 
efforts  to  improve  the  service  of  song,  and  especially  to  do  this  by 
the  encouragement  of  congregational  singing  in  distinction  from 
the  service  rendered  by  a  select  choir.  If  some  of  these  efforts 
have  been  less  successful  than  devout  and  earnest  men  had  hoped 
— if  congregations  have  been  slow  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of 
lifting  up  their  voice  to  Grod  in  song — ^if  choirs  and  choir  leaden 
have  been  jealous  of  any  invasion  of  their  domain — this  was  to 
have  been  expected,  and  need  not  discourage  renewed  attempts  to 
correct  the  public  taste,  and  make  our  singing  more  devotionaL 

A  new  candidate  for  popular  approval  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
hymn  and  tune  book,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Book  of  Worship, 
Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  with  music,"  compiled  by 
Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

We  have  come  to  regard  a  hymn  and  tune  book  as  a  necessity 
in  common  worship.  The  highest  attainment  in  devotional  song 
dispenses,  indeed,  with  the  printed  page ;  the  words  flow  along 
without  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  recall  them,  and  the  mind 
takes  no  more  note  of  the  pitch  and  succession  of  sounds,  than  of 
the  variations  and  tones  of  the  voice  in  speech.  But  though  the 
best  hymns  should  be  as    familiar  to  Christians  as  household 

•  Th»  Book  of  Worahip,  Psahns,  Hymns,  and  Sinritoal  Song*,  witb  Mom. 
Hew  York:  William  B.  Bradbary.  pp.628.  ISmo.  SlShymna,  SSS  tiiMe,6 
indezai. 
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words,  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  public  devotion  to  such 
songs  as  are  universally  known,  and  the  hymn  book  must  there- 
fore, if  for  no  other  reason,  be  resorted  to  continually.  The  notes 
also  are  of  no  less  service  in  keeping  in  use  a  variety  of  tunes  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  monotony ;  in  keeping  alive  the  association  of 
hymns  and  tunes  and  in  securing  a  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
music  than  if  it  was  caught  by  ear  and  sung  from  memory  alone. 
We  are  satisfied  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  a  liberal  supply  of  tune 
books  in  the  church,  th6  prayer  meeting,  and  the  sabbath  school, 
is  indispensable,  if  the  voices  of  the  multitude  are  to  be  combined 
in  song. 

Mr.  Bacon's  book  has  many  points  of  excellence  and  some  pecu- 
liarities which  will  commend  it  to  the  public  favor.  Without 
being  nearly  as  thick  as  some  of  the  hymn  books  in  common  use, 
it  is  printed  in  coarse  and  legible  type,  with  an  ample  margin  on 
each  page.  Economy  of  space  is  secured  by  condensing  the 
mtiaic  more  than  usual,  and  by  printing  some  of  the  hymns  in 
peculiar  meter  in  a  new  way.  The  advantage  thus  gained  recon- 
ciles us  to  the  novelty  of  having  "  Upward  I  lift  mine  eyes,"  and 
"  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,"  printed  in  stanzas  of  four  lines.  In 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  tunes,  the  editor  has  con- 
sulted the  convenience  of  the  worshiper.  Having  classified  and 
arranged  his  hymns,  he  has  printed  his  tunes  where  they  are  wanted, 
repeating  them  in  different  parts  of  the  volume  as  often  as  need 
be,  and  always  repeating  the  tune  on  the  following  page  when  a 
hymn  extends  to  the  reverse  of  a  leaf. 

On  examining  the  contents  of  this  hymnal,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  contains  the  great  body  of  devotional  lyrics,  old  and  new,  which 
are  and  ought  to  be  commonest  in  use  in  public  worship  in  our 
churches.  It  is  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
hymns ;  and  its  six  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  are  more  than  any 
one  church  positively  needs  or  will  be  likely  to  use.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  book  as  a  manual  for  common  use  is  largely  due  to 
its  omissions.     We  are  glad  to  see  included  in  it  such  hymns  as 

"Lord  I  at  this  olofling  hour," 

**  The  God  of  peace,  who  from  the  dead,"  and 

"  Hail  I  tranquil  hour  of  clodng  day," 

all  of  which,  we  believe,  first  appeared  in  the  '^  Connecticut"  book 
of  Pt»alms  and  Hymns. 
Such  hymns  at  these,  also,  could  not  be  spared : 
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'*  Mt  days  ire  glidiog  swiftty  by." 

"  Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  thee.** 

"  JoBt  u  I  am  withoat  one  plea." 

"  IVe  found  the  pearl  of  greateat  price." 

"  Pnrer  yet  and  purer." 

"  O  bread  to  pUgrimi  given." 

And  among  others  highly  to  be  prized,  we  »re  glad  to  find 

"  From  foes  that  would  the  land  deTOor.** 
''There  ie  no  name  so  sweet  om  earth.^ 
"  My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  lees 

Than  Jesus*  blood  and  righteousnees." 
"Gome,  O  Creator,  Spirit  blest" 
**  0  come,  O  oome,  ImmanueL" 

And  the  following  from  "^  Happy  Voices  " : 

**  He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here." 
^  Saviour,  listen  to  our  prayer." 
"Roll,  Jordan,  roll" 
**  Jerusalem  forever  bright" 

There  are,  however,  a  few  hymns  which  we  should  willingly 
spare ;  especially  the  547th,  beginning, 

"  Nothing  bilker  grtai  er  tmoU 
RemainM  far  me  to  do; 
Jesus  died,  and  paid  it  all, 
Tes,  all  the  debt  I  owe." 

In  this  case,  the  Antinomianism  of  the  hjmm  is  made  more  per- 
nimous  by  the  fascinating  melody  to  which  it  is  united. 

The  567th,  "  Sweet  hour  of  prayer !"  is  another  hymn  wedded  to 
a  sweet  air,  and  having  much  that  is  beautiful  in  its  sentiment,  and 
yet  extravagant  in  its  description  of  the  close  of  life. 

'•  Sweet  hour  of  prayer !  sweet  hour  of  prayer  I 
May  I  thy  consolation  share: 
Till  from  Mount  Pisgah's  lofty  height, 
I  view  my  home,  and  take  my  flight 
This  robe  of  flesh  111  drop,  and  rise 
To  seise  the  everlaating  prise ; 
And  ahout,  while  paeeing  through  the  atr, 
Farewellf  faretoell,  tweet  hour  of  prayer.'^ 

Did  ever  saint  die  thus  P 

The  arrangement  of  hymns  in  such  a  collection  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  ministers  conducting  public  worship,  but  only  of 
secondary  importance ;  for  the  work  is  not  designed  to  be  read 
through  or  sung  through  consecutively,  but  by  selections.    Yet 
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there  are  advantages  in  patting  together  those  of  the  same  general 
character.  Mr.  Bacon  arranges  his  selection  from  the  Psalms  in  a 
division  by  themselves,  following  the  order  of  the  original.  The 
remainder  of  the  lyrics  he  divides  into  '^  hymns ''  and  '*  spiritaal 
songs,"  including  under  the  latter  appellation  such  as  differ  from 
ordinary  hymns,  "  in /orm,  being  constructed  with  a  chorus  or  re- 
frain recurring  at  the  end  of  each  stanza ;  or  in  substance^  being 
made  up  of  narrative  or  allegory — ballads  or  carols  rather  than 
hymns ;  or  in  atyle^  being,  either  in  words  or  music,  more  secular 
in  character  or  association  than  the  taste  and  judgment  of  many 
congregations  would  approve,  for  ordinary  public  use ;  or  in  puit- 
pose,  being  distinctly  intended  for  the  smaller  and  more  informal 
meetings  for  social  worship,  or  especially  for  the  use  of  children 
in  Sunday  Schools." 

Under  this  general  division,  his  arrangement  depends  upon  the 
feeling  expressed  in  the  hymn,  so  that  after  the  "  hymns  of  wor- 
ship," we  have  "  hymns  of  Christian  experience,"  "  of  godly  sor- 
row," "of  repentance,"  "of  faith,"  "  of  assurance,"  Ac,  Ac 

As  a  tune  book,  we  hope  the  work  may  be  a  success.  Besides 
some  new  and  beautiful  tunes,  the  old  familiar  ones  are  given  in 
sufficient  variety,  and  in  their  customary  form.  They  are  the 
tunes  that  must  be  relied  on  in  the  main  where  many  voices  are 
to  be  united  in  sacred  song.  But  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  lips  of  the  multitude  are  to  be  opened  in  public 
worship  by  the  use  of  choruses  or  refrains,  which  are  coming  into 
use  through  the  Sabbath  Schools.  We  have  hardly  known  in  our 
churches  what  it  is  to  have  a  congregational  response  in  chorus 
after  a  song ;  but  many  delegates  to  the  National  Council  will  long 
remember  hearing  Dr.  George  Adams  sing,  at  Plymouth,  Mrs. 
Howe's  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
stanza,  taking  up  with  him  the  soul-stirring  refrain, 

'< Glory!  glory!  haUelnjah I " 

More  than  half  of  the  one  hundred  hymns  classed  as  "  Spiritual 
Songs,**  are  arranged  with  these  refrains.  Some  of  them,  like 
^  Awake, tny  soul !  in  joyful  lays,"  have  been  in  use  far  more  than 
a  generation.  Many  others,  like  "  My  days  are  gliding  swiftly 
by,"  have  become  familiar  to  every  one  through  Sunday  Schools. 
Some  of  them,  like  "  Come  to  Jesus,  just  now,"  we  have  found  to 
be  of  great  service  when  sung  impromptu  in  conference  meetings. 
And  we  think  some  of  them  will  be  found  invaluable,  if  judiciously 
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employed^  in  large  assemblies  for  public  worship.  Mr.  Bradbury's 
ohoicest  melodies  are  introduced,  and  some  of  Mr.  Bacon's  tunes 
are  very  unique  and  spirited,  as  those  for  the  hymns,  "  The  Word 
is  made  incarnate,"  **  O  come,  O  come,  Immannel,'*  and  "  Jesus  of 
Na2areth  passeth  by.'' 

We  only  add  that  we  know  of  no  work  better  adapted  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  sacred  song,  than  this  new  ^  Book  of 
Worship." 

A  CoMHEirrARY  ON  THE  MiKOR  Prophets.* — We  have  be- 
fore us  a  portion  of  this  work, — the  part  containing  Hosea,  Joel, 
and  Amos.  It  is  practical  rather  than  critical  in  its  aim,  but 
cannot,  for  that  reason,  plead  exemption  from  trial  by  critical 
rules.  The  interpretation  must  first  of  all  be  sound,  before  it 
can  be,  in  any  right  sense,  edifying.  Too  commonly  this  rule  is 
reversed,  and  the  edifying  character  of  the  interpretation  made 
the  test  of  its  soundness. 

It  seems  an  obvious  requirement  that  one  who  undertakes  the 
office  of  commentator  should  first  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  others  have  done  in  his  department,  at  least,  with  the  latest 
and  best  of  the  commentaries.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  that 
this  has  been  done  in  the  present  case,  but  even  of  those  at  his 
command  he  appears  not  to  have  made  the  best  use.  Rosenmtlller, 
whom  he  quotes,  if  properly  used,  would  have  kept  him  from  many 
of  the  absurdities  of  interpretation  and  some  offenses  against  the 
principles  of  Hebrew  grammar  of  which  he  is  guilty.  A  detailed 
examination  of  these  our  space  would  not  allow,  even  did  the  book 
deserve  it ;  we  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  examples. 

The  symbolical  language  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Hosea, 
where  the  prophet  represents  himself  as  commanded  to  take  a  wife  of 
whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms,  setting  forth  under  this  fig- 
ure the  infidelity  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  our  author  interprets  literal- 
ly ;  i.  e.,  he  regards  it  as  an  actual  transaction  by  which  the  prophet 
brought  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  the  people  the  unnatural  and 
sinful  character  of  their  relation  to  God.  The  only  idtemative 
presented  is  a  maion  of  the  transaction,  and  we  are  referred  in 
further  defense  of  the  author's  view  to  a  dissertation  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  volume,  where  the  subject  of  symbolical  transactions 
in  general  is  discussed  more  fully.    If  any  need  to  have  the  un- 
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tenableness  of  this  view  proved  to  them,  the  foUowiog  example  of 
a  similar  use  of  language  by  Jeremiah  will  perhaps  suffice.  In 
Jeremiah,  ch.  xiii.,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  get  a  linen  girdle, 
to  bind  it  on  his  loins,  and  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  hide  it  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  After  many  days  he  returns  to 
find  the  girdle  rotten  and  worthless,  thereby  expressing  under  the 
image  of  the  girdle  Israel's  former  intimate  union  with  Jehovah 
and  its  present  corruption.  Now,  if  we  suppose  all  this  to  have 
happened  as  described,  we  have  an  expenditure  of  force  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  result  gained.  The  action  in  this  case  would  be 
trivial,  as  in  the  other,  offensive  to  all  ideas  of  morality ;  while  in 
both  the  length  of  time  required  (in  Hosea  several  years)  to  con- 
vey the  lesson  would  altogether  destroy  the  impression  of  it.  But 
regarded  simply  as  a  symbolical  form  in  which  the  idea  is  pre- 
sented, the  language  becomes  forcible  and  appropriate. 

It  must  not,  however,  from  the  above  example,  be  inferred  that 
our  author  is  the  champion  of  literal  interpretation.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  abandon  it  on  occasion.  In  Uos.  i.  10,  11,  he  under- 
stands by  Israel  the  true  people  of  God,  Gentiles  as  well  Jews, 
while  ch.  iii.  he  refers  to  the  literal  Israel.  In  connection  with 
this  last  passage  he  enunciates  (p.  18)  his  theory  of  prophetical 
interpretation. 

"  In  general  the  constrnetion  given  to  chapter  i.,  10, 11,  is  justified  on  its  own 
proper  grounds,  to  be  determined  in  view  of  what  it  is,  and  of  its  relations  to 
hi8t4>ry  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  So  of  the  conBtraotion  given 
above  to  chapter  iiL  It  must  be  interpreted  in  view  of  what  it  is.  Such  I  hold 
to  be  the  trne  theory  of  interpreting  all  prophecy.'* 

The  vital  point  of  the  theory,  the  question  "What  is  pro- 
phecy ?  "  is  here  altogether  passed  over,  and  the  total  misconcep- 
tion on  this  point  which  reigns  in  the  book  is  its  fatal  defect.  In 
the  view  of  our  author,  and  he  is  here  simply  the  representative 
of  the  popular  opinion,  the  prophet  spoke  and  wrote  not  so  much 
for  his  own  as  for  later  times,  especially  to  furnish  us  with  a  proof 
of  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation ;  and,  consequently, 
he  is  neither  entitled,  nor  by  his  interpreters  suffered,  to  say  any- 
thing which  does  not  in  every  particular  coincide  with  the  later 
developments  of  history  and  revelation, — an  incidental  element  of 
prophecy  being  thus  made  its  principal  end.  This  is  what  our 
author  means  when  he  says  that  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
view  of  "  its  relations  to  history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament."    By  alternate  stretching  and  twisting,  the  predic- 
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tions  of  the  prophet  are  made  to  cover  all  the  details  of  later  his- 
tory, aod  his  teaching  becomes  identical  with  that  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  What  we  have  gained  when  this  is  accomplished,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand.  This  interpretation 
enables  us  at  best  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  what  we 
already  knew,  while  the  proper  uses  of  the  prophetical  writings 
are  altogether  lost  in  the  attempt  to  make  out  of  them  imperfect 
history.  Something  more  is  needed  to  convert  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  into  good  Hebrew,  or  its  history  into  prophecy,  than 
simply  to  read  it  backward.  If  we  could  in  any  way  fiuthfully 
reproduce  the  history  of  the  prophet's  own  time,  this  would  be  a 
vastly  greater  help  to  the  understanding  of  his  writings,  a  better 
key  for  the  unlocking  of  his  prophecies,  than  any  knowledge  of  the 
later  history.  Very  much  may  be  gathered  by  carefid  study  from 
the  prophetical  writings  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  historical  books,  as  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Ewald,  in 
his  reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  history,  has  combined  scattered 
hints,  abundantly  shows.  But  the  school  of  interpreters  to  which 
our  author  belongs  is  far  more  anxious  to  read  in  these  writings 
the  history  of  the  future  than  of  the  present.  So  too  in  the  Mes- 
sianic and  other  teachings  of  the  prophets,  the  differences  of  one 
from  the  other,  and  of  all  from  the  New  Testament  writers,  are 
effaced,  and,  instead  of  a  portraiture  of  the  Messiah  changing  from 
age  to  age,  we  are  presented  with  one  unvarying  image,  and  that 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  What  then  was  the  meaning  ol 
our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ?  But  to  our  author 
Biblical  Theology  is  an  unknown,  and,  on  his  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, an  impossible  science. 

The  most  elaborate  of  the  expositions  in  the  pages  before  us, 
and  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  illustration  of  his 
method,  is  that  on  Joel  ii.  28.  Here  six  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  words  rendered  in  our  version,  ^' be  hath 
given  you  the  former  rain  moderately,"  or  more  correctly,  "  he  will 
give  you  the  former  rain  in  due  measure,''  should  be  translated, 
^'  he  will  give  you  a  teacher  of  righteousness."  The  question  is 
in  his  own  words:  **  WTiether  the  passage  is  a  promise  of  rain 
only  or  tohether  it  comprises  a  far  richer  promise  and  prophecy 
of  spiritual  blessings  /"  With  such  a  choice  before  him,  we  are 
only  surprised  that  he  should  think  six  pages  of  argument  neces- 
sary.    He  urges  that  the  use  of  moreh  in  the  sense  oirain  is  very 
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infrequenl,  While  it  often  occurs  in  that  of  teacher.  But  aside 
from  Psalm  Ixzxiv.  7,  where  the  former  sense  is  found,  (Dr.  Alex- 
ander to  the  contrary  notwithstaning),  its  undisputed  occurrence  in 
the  second  member  of  the  verse  in  question,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  requirement  of  the  poetic  parallelism,  is  perfectly  decisive.  And 
yet  this  repetition  is  strangely  enough  ur&:ed  against  the  received 
rendering.  He  further  quotes  Taylor's  Concordance,  which  gives 
forty -three  instances  of  the  Hiphil  of  the  verb  in  the  sense  ^o  teach^ 
but  not  one  in  the  sense  to  rain.  But  if  he  had  not  mistranslated 
Hos.  vi.  3,  where  joreh  (quoted  by  Gesenius  through  mistake  un- 
der Eal  instead  of  Hiphil)  is  a  verb  and  not  a  noun,  he 
would  have  found  such  an  instance,  though  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  argument,  since  the  noun  moreh  is  formed  not  from 
the  Hiphil  but  from  the  Eal.  But  we  must  be  excused  from  fol- 
lowing him  further.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  our 
unfavorable  criticinm,  that  the  commentary  is  worse  than  many 
that  have  preceded  it ;  it  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  that  it  is 
also  no  better.  The  first  sense  of  the  prophet's  words,  together 
with  the  connection  of  thought,  is  in  general  correctly  given ;  and 
if  the  work  could  be  used  with  reference  to  this  only,  it  would 
doubtless  be  to  many  persons  a  help.  Our  remarks  apply  not  more 
to  this  particular  work  than  to  the  school  of  interpretation  of 
which  it  is  an  example. 

HISTOBICAL. 

Bancroft's  History  op  thk  United  States,  Vol.  IX.* — ^The 
new  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  covers  the  eventful  period 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  occupation  of  New 
York  by  the  American  forces,  to  the  spring  of  1118.  Among  the 
military  events  which  fall  into  this  interval,  are  the  battle  and  sub- 
sequent evacuation  of  Long  Island,  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  contest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson,  inclu- 
ding the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington,  the  retreat  of  Washing- 
ton through  the  Jersies,  with  the  brilliant  actions  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  the  defeat  at  Brandy  wine  and  the  capture  of  Philadel- 
phia by  Howe,  and  the  invasion  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  The 
record  of  important  civil  events,  as  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 

*  History  of  ths  United  States  from  the  Discowry  vf  the  American  Continent, 
By  Gborok  Bancroft.  Vol  IX.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  it  Ca  1566.  pp.  606. 
New  Haven :  Jodd  it  White.    Price,  |3. 
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stitations  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  Confederation,  the 
diplomatic  efforts  of  Franklin  and  others  abroad,  the  political  flao- 
tnations  in  England,  and  the  formation  of  the  American  alliance 
with  France,  is  interwoven  at  fitting  points.  All  these  events, 
civil  and  military,  are  described  with  an  admirable  persj^icnitv. 
The  narrative  is  sufficiently  full,  and  yet  the  anthor  is  fmgal  of 
words.  In  the  disposition  of  the  matter,  he  has  shown  extraor- 
dinary skill.  Nothing  is  omitted,  yet  there  is  no  confhsion,  and 
the  story  moves  on  with  all  the  unity,  and  with  more  than  the 
interest,  of  a  drama.  The  sympathy  of  the  author  with  his  sub- 
ject imparts  life  to  his  pages.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  impartiality. 
Praise  and  blame  are  fearlessly  distributed.  The  culpable  ambition 
and  inefficiency  of  Gates,  the  treachery  of  Lee,  the  occasional  in- 
competency and  conceit  of  so  good  an  officer  as  Greene,  and  the 
failure  of  others,  high  in  command,  to  meet  their  obligations,  are 
clearly  set  forth.  One  important  feature  of  this  volume  is  the 
complete  vindication  which  is  afforded  to  the  military  abilities  and 
conduct  of  Washington  His  judgment  generally  proved  itself 
correct,  although  it  was  frequently  questioned  and  even  despised 
by  rash  and  conceited  officers,  and  sometimes  distrusted  by  civil- 
ians, like  John  and  Samuel  Adams.  The  majestic  figure  of  Wash- 
ington  is  all  the  more  impressive,  when  seen  amidst  the  heavy 
clouds  of  detraction  which,  during  a  portion  of  his  career,  hang 
over  him.  His  calm  wisdom,  his  modest  and  resolute  will,  his  pa- 
triotism which  no  embarrassments  or  personal  injuries  could  damp, 
received  at  length  their  reward  in  the  general  homage  paid  to  him 
by  his  countrymen  and  by  the  world.  Mr.  Bancroft's  discrimina- 
ting narrative  shows  that  the  Fabian  policy  grew  out  of  no  hesi- 
tancy or  sluggishness  of  feeling,  but  was  the  result  of  the  soundest 
calculation,  and  was  followed  when  other  impulses  of  Washing- 
ton's nature  could  have  impelled  him  in  a  contrary  direction.  At 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  as  in  many  other  places  in  the  coarse  of 
the  war,  he  gave  proof  of  his  personal  gallantry  and  of  the  dash 
of  which  he  was  capable  at  the  proper  emergency. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  men  engaged,  these  battles 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  light  of  our  recent  experience,  seem  in- 
significant. But  it  is  the  moral  elements — the  issue  that  is  pend- 
ing— the  spirit  of  the  actors — that  give  character  to  a  contests 
Judged  in  this  way,  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  are  clothed  with 
unrivaled  interest  and  dignity.  The  battle  of  Marathon,  on  the 
event  of  which  history  turned,  was  fought  by  a  few  thousand 
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Athenians ;  and  a  like  fact  is  true  of  most  of  the  Grecian  battles. 
The  number  of  the  combatants  was  small.  Who,  on  this  account, 
can  read  of  those  battles  without  deep  emotion?  In  truth,  the  little 
engagement  at  Trenton  is  not  less  momentous,  and  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  is  even  grander,  than  Gettysburg. 

It  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  the  preface 
to  his  first  volume.  His  researches,  whyh  began  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  have  been  indefatigable.  To  whatever  criticisms  his  work 
may  be  justly  open,  it  must  always  r^main  a  standard  authority, 
on  account  of  the  thorough,  well-nigh  exhaustive,  studies  that  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  it.  In.  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Revolution,  he  has  not  only  obtained  invaluable  documents  from 
the  archives  of  England  and  France ;  but  from  Germany,  also,  he  • 
has  derived  materials  of  great  importance.  The  part  taken  by 
German  mercenary  troops  in  the  war  is  well  described  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us ;  and  the  diaries  and  letters  of  some  of  them  throw 
much  light  on  the  transactions  in  which  they  took  part. 

We  have  in  our  hands  a  collection  of  letters,  addressed  to  his 
wife  by  General  Silliman  of  Connecticut,  father  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor B.  Silliman.  They  were  written  during  the  progress  of  the 
military  events  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume.  General 
Silliman  commanded  a  brigade  of  Connecticut  militia  on  Long 
Island  and  in  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  He  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  transactions  immediately  subsequent,  being  pres- 
ent in  the  action  at  White  Plains;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Arnold,  he  resisted  and  harassed  the  British  expedition  for 
the  destruction  of  the  military  stores  in  Danbury,  in  1777.  His 
name  occurs  on  page  121  and  page  347  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  voluma 
We  subjoin  two  brief  extracts  from  General  Silliman's  letters, 
having  reference  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  Under  date  of 
Sept  15th,  1776, 10  o'clock  A.  M.,  he  describes  the  active  move- 
ments of  the  British  preparing  to  effect  a  landing ;  and  on  the  same 
sheet,  under  date  of  Monday,  the  16th,  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  from  "  the 
camp  about  four  miles  below  King's  Bridge,"  he  writes : — 

"  The  affair  of  yesterday  was  moat  UDfortuaate.  The  army  are  all  here,  and 
between  King's  Bridge  and  here,  and  at  King's  Bridge.  I  am  well  and  hearty  ; 
but  can't  give  you  particulars.  Now,  only  the  enemy  are  in  possession  of  New 
York  and  all  between  here  and  there.  My  brigade  was  left  in  New  York  the  last 
of  all,  and  the  enemy  landed  between  me  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  cut  off 
all  oommnnication.  My  way  was  hedged  up,  bat  the  Lord  opened  it.  I  brought 
in  all  my  brigade  except  a  few.    It  was  sometime  in  the  night  before  I  got  in. 
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It  was  expected  by  the  army,  as  well  as  by  myself;  that  I  and  my  brigade  mnai 

peritb.** 

The  following  passage  is  from    a  letter    written    the    nert 
day  : 

"Camp  o«  Haelabm  HooHTa,  17tfa September,  ]77e, ) 
2  o*dook,  aftiarnooD.  \ 

"On  the  morniog  of  last  Sabbath  we  had  informatioa  that  the  Tegulara  on 
Long  Island  were  in  motion,  as  iboogfa  they  would  cross  the  East  river  and  land 
about  three  miles  abore  the  city.  At  this  place  lay  their  ships  close  in  with  oar 
shore,  and  soon  after  the  regulars  marched  in  a  Urge  body  down  to  the  shore,  and 
embarlced  on  board  their  flat-bottomed  boats.  Upon  this,  thdr  ships  began  •  most 
incessant  fire  on  our  lines  opposite  to  them  with  their  grape  shot,  finom  whiA 
they  were  distant  about  fifty  rods,  and  behind  which  lay  General  Wadswoith's 
and  Colonel  Douglas's  brigades— until  the  fire  was  so  hot  from  the  ships  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  On  this,  the  regulars  immediately  landed  and  fired  npon 
them,  which  completed  their  eonfosion.  and  they  ran  away  up  here,  and  are  here 
now ;  but  they  were  out,  a  part  of  them,  in  yesterday's  action,  and  beharcd 
nobly.  Now,  as  to  myself  and  my  brigade.  We  were  left  to  gnard  the  eity  ontil 
all  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  drawn  off;  and  about  half  an  honr  or  an  boor 
after  all  the  troops  were  gone,  I  was  ordered  with  my  brigade  to  mareh  out  cf 
the  city,  and  man  the  lines  on  the  East  River  opposite  to  Bayard's  Hill  Foci 
There  I  marched,  and  saw  the  regular  army  land  above  me,  and  spread  across  the 
Island  from  one  river  to  the  other,  until  my  retreat  seemed  to  be  entirdy  eat  aff, 
and  soon  after  received  an  order  to  retreat  if  I  could.  I  attempted  it  np  along 
through  the  woods  on  the  North  river,  where  I  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  sev- 
eral times,  but  kept  my  brigade  covered  in  the  woods,  so  that  I  got  throogh 
them  to  their  uppermost  gnard,  and  they  pursued  and  fii^  on  my  rear,  and  took 
a  few  of  my  men.  I  immediately  formed  about  three  hundred  of  my  men  on  a 
hUl  to  oppose  them.  On  seeing  this,  the  regulars  fled,  and  I  pursued  my  retreat; 
and  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  I  got  my  biigade  cafe  here,  where  I  am  now 
posted.  •  •  »  Twaa  supposed  by  everybody  that  I  and  my  brigade  were  en- 
tirely out  off,  but,  through  the  great  meroy  of  God,  it  is  otherwise,  and  let  His 
Holy  Name  have  aU  the  praise!  I  hope  we  shall  be  a  le  to  prevent  their  pnigreM 
into  the  country,  for  when  we  get  them  away  from  their  ships  we  can  deal  with 
them." 

The  statements  of  this  eye-witness  oonfirn^  those  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, and  only  present  some  additional  particulars. 

Mbbiyale  on  the  Convebsion  op  the  Nobthkrn  Nations,*— 
Pour  of  the  eight  lectures  in  this  volume  relate,  not  to  the  North- 
em  nations,  but  to  the  ancient  peoples.    These  four  lectures  form 


•  Tkt  0^venw9i  cf  Me  Ni^lMm  ITtUUmM,  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  tlie  yesr 
1866.  By  Chaelm  Mewvali,  B.  D,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  4  Co.  1S66. 
pp.281.    New  Haven:  H.^a  Peck.    Price, |8.0a 
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the  continaation  of  the  writer's  previons  volume  on  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  pagan  nations,  which  we  noticed  in  the  issue  of  the 
New  Englander  for  July,  1865.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  which  is  designated  in  the  title.  The 
characteristics  of  this  little  work  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  earlier  work  just  mentioned.  There  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  respects  method,  in  treating  such  themes  according  to  the  plan 
prescribed  in  the  Boyle  or  Bampton  Lectures.  In  place  of  a  con- 
nected treatise,  we  have  a  series  of  sermons.  The  learning  must 
be  crowded  into  the  notes ;  and  yet  the  sermons  are  sermons  only 
in  name.  We  notice  the  same  elegance  of  style  in  these  lectures 
that  belongs  to  all  of  his  historical  writings. 

D*Ai7bionb's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  tub  Time  of 
Calvtn.  Vol.  IV.* — Dr.  Merle,  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume, 
resumes  his  account  of  the  Reformation  in  England  at  the  point 
where  he  left  off  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  former  well-known  work, 
"  2%e  Rtformation  ofth$  Skdeenth  GenJturyP  The  period,  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  now  traces,  is  the  one  just  after  the  fall  and  death 
of  Wolsey,  between  the  autumn  of  1529  and  the  spring  of  1534 ; — 
the  period  during  which  the  English  Church  resumed  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  papacy.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Froude's  history 
of  this  period  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  greater  prominence  that 
Dr.  Merle  gives  to  what  he  calls  the  ^^  real  Reformation  "  that  was 
going  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  In  fact,  a  marked 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  sharp  distinction  which  is  everywhere 
drawn  between  the  political  changes  of  the  court  and  that  religious 
movement  which  was  in  progress,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  policy,  the  tyranny,  the  intrigues,  and  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  Dr.  Merle  sum^t  all  up  in  these  words :  *^  If  in  this  matter 
there  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  decision  of  a  prince  discon- 
tented with  the  court  of  Rome,  a  contrary  decision  of  one  of  his 
successors  might  again  place  England  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pontiff ;  and  these  would  be  sure  to  spare  no  pains  to  recover  the 
good  graces  of  the  English  kings.  But  in  despite  of  Henry  VIII., 
a  pure  doctrine,  similar  to  that  of  the  apostolic  times,  was  spread- 
ing over  the  different  parts  of  the  nation ;  a  doctrine  which  was 
not  only  to  wrest  England  from  the  Pope,  but  to  establish  in  that 

•  HuAoryofthB  Reformation  in  Swropein  the  time  of  Calvin.  Vol  IV.  By  J.  H. 
MsRLs  D'AuBiGNK,  P.  D.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  it  Brothers.  1866.  12mo. 
pp.  491.    New  Haven:  F.  T.  Jarman. 
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idaDd  a  true  Christianity — ^a  vast  evangelical  propaganda  whidi 
should  plant  the  standard  of  God's  word  even  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

The  last  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  after  its  bishop-prince  had  fled, 
never  to  return.  A  Iresh  interest  gathers  around  this  part  of  the 
story,  as  we  now  daily  watch,  in  our  contemporary  history,  the 
decliuing  fortunes  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  last  of  the  bishop- 
princes — the  Pope  in  Rome. 

MISCELLAKBOUS. 

Stephen  A.  DotroL^s  on  Constitutiokal  and  Pabty  Quss- 
TiONS.* — We  took  up  this  book  with  considerable  interest,  ex- 
pecting to  find  in  it  somewhat  of  the  secret  history  of  the  politi- 
cal career  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  especially  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress, decline  and  fall  of  his  ^'  great  principle  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty." The  history  of  Mr.  Douglas,  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  could  we  get  its  complete  revelation,  most  be 
one  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  value  to  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  During  that  period,  political  reckless- 
ness, corruption,  and  crime  seem  to  have  culminated.  Thirty 
years  of  rule  had  permanently  established  the  slave  power  as  the 
despot  of  the  nation — the  dispenser  of  all  its  power  and  patrcm- 
age.  Statesmen  and  politicians,  and  seemingly  all  classes  among 
the  people,  were  bowing  before  the  tyrant,  while  imbecility  and 
treachery,  fraud,  violence  and  corruption  were  bearing  down 
everywhere,  in  public  and  in  private  affairs,  all  opposition  to  its 
haughty  behests.  In  the  midst  of  this  whirlpool  of  foul  waters, 
was  Senator  Douglas,  now  directing  their  movements,  and  now 
tossed  upon  their  current,  and  he  more  than  any  man  then  living 
could  have  revealed  the  causes,  and  forces,  and  movements  of  the 
tide  which  swept  on  its  course  to  secession  and  bloody  rebellion. 
Much  of  all  this  we  expected  to  find ;  but  to  our  surprise  th<^re  is 
scarcely  anything  of  which  the  book  tells  less.  It  is  the  book  of 
Douglas,  with  all  of  Douglas  left  out.  Some  two  hundred 
pages  of  commonplace  talk  upon  topics  connected  with  die  history 
and  polity  of  the  United  States,  sucii  as  might  have  been  given 

*  A  brU/TrMtUe  ^ipon  OontHtulional  and  Pmiy  QiMltoiw,  and  tkt  Bt9tory  of 
FoliHeal  FariUi^  a9  Irecnved  it  orally  frcm  th$  laU  Simator  Sitphem  A.  DauglM 
of  RlinoU,  Bj.  J.  Madxsoh  Cum,  Brevet  Lietttenant-Ooloiiei,  U.  &  A.  N«v 
York:  D.  AppUton  4  Co.     1866. 
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by  a  father  to  his  son  of  twelve  years  old,  is  about  all  that  the 
volume  contains.  There  is  indeed  a  chapter  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  and  one  on  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  the  former 
contains  little  more  than  would  be  found  on  that  subject^  in  any 
ordinary  schr  ol  history,  and  the  other  gives  a  mere  explanation  of 
the  term  without  any  discussion  of  the  principle. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  publication  of  the  book  at  all ;  yet  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  if  it  disappoints  us  in  furnishing  nothing  new  to  the 
political  history  of  the  country,  it  yet  adds  nothing  to  th^  load 
which  already  weighs  so  heavily  on  Mr.  Douglas's  name.  The 
best  service  his  friends  can  do  to  his  memory  is  not  to  write  books, 
or  build  monuments,  or  deliver  orations  to  draw  attention  to  his 
character  and  public  career,  but  to  leave  him  to  such  obscurity  as 
may  be  possible  to  one  so  closely  identified  with  public  afiairB,and 
to  pray  that  he  may  in  time  be  totally  forgotten.  We  should  be 
false  to  our  duty  should  we  even  silently  acquiesce  in  the  glorifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Douglas  which  have  of  late  so  widely  appeared  in 
our  public  prints.  This  post-mortem  adulation  is  discreditable  to 
us  as  a  people,  and  is  little  calculated  to  inspire  ambitious  Ameri- 
can youths  with  a  conviction  that  in  a  public  leader  consistency  to 
principle  is  essential  to  success,  and  virtue  indispensable  to  an 
honorable  memory.  To  call  him  a  statesman,  and  especially  a 
great  statesman,  is  a  ridiculous  abuse  of  language,  and  an  insult 
to  the  few  great  names  in  our  history  to  whom  such  a  designation 
may  properly  apply.  His  career  up  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  that  of  a  coarse,  unscrupulous  demagogue,  whose  *' states- 
manship "  resulted  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  himself  and  all  his 
schemes,  and  drew  speedily  down  upon  his  country  calamities, 
among  the  greatest  that  a  single  man  ever  entailed  upon  a  nation. 
When  secession  finally  occurred,  and  he  was  left  deserted  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  line,  when  all  his  ambitious  hopes  had  been 
dashed  to  the  earth,  at  laist,  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
turned — let  us  hope  and  charitably  admit  with  patriotic  feeling 
— to  resist  his  betrayers,  and  to  defend  his  country  against  the 
rebellion  for  which  he  was  so  largely  responsible.  Let  the  last 
acts  of  his  life  be  remembered  with  all  due  kindness  and  honor, 
but  let  them  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  history  with 
regard  to  his  previous  career.  We  protest^  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  against  such  assumptions  as  the  following,  in  reference 
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to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  we  find  in  Gen- 
eral Diz's  oration  in  Chicago : 

**  WhateTer  difference  of  opioioo  mey  exist,  or  may  heretofore  hare  existed, 
with  regard  to  these  meeanres,  oo  one  of  this  day  will  call  in  queetioo  the  patri- 
otic motive  by  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  actuated — ^his  deep  anxiety  to  preaerre 
the  harmony  of  the  Union,  his  sincerity,  sad  the  great  intdlectiial  power  with 
which  he  maioiained  erery  position  he  took.** 

Shbrbbooks.* — ^This  a  story  for  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
stories— young  girls;  and  is  written  by  a  Christian  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  within  them  higher  aspirations  than  are  usually 
found  in  the  careless,  frolicking  years  of  girlhood.  The  "  peren- 
nial nobleness  of  work ''  is  demonstrated  within  these  pages ;  and 
few  can  read  them  without  feeling  the  heart  thrill  with  a  fresh 
impulse  toward  virtue  and  an  lionest  living.  The  young  heroine 
lives  a  life  not  at  all  beyond  the  reach  of  any  New  England 
maiden  of  fair  abilities.  Her  destiny  is  shaped  by  no  thrilling  ad- 
venture. The  daily  monotony  is  interrupted  by  no  such  occurs 
rences  as  stop  the  breath  and  make  the  hair  stand  on  end.  She 
lives  a  simple,  working,  growing  life;  a  life  full  enough  of 
incident  to  absorb  the  attention  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ; 
and  intermingled  with  characters  that  provoke  the  readers  some- 
times to  indignation,  sometimes  to  laughter,  and  sometimes  to 
tears.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  forget  Aunt  Lynia.  And  no  step- 
mother can  fail  to  find  in  the  patient,  hopeful,  earnest  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Kendall  both  a  model  and  a  virtue. 

The  authoress  of  Sherbrooke  has  long  been  an  accepted  writer 
— having  contributed  some  of  the  most  sparkling  stories  and  some 
of  the  most  graceful  verses  that  have  adorned  our  periodical  lit- 
erature for  years.  Her  first  book,  **  Madge,''  had  an  unusual  pop- 
ularity; and  Sherbrooke  will  make  her  name  still  more  extensively 
and  favorably  known.  We  hope  her  career  of  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess has  just  begun. 

Pbofessor  WnrrB's  Phi  Bbta  Kappa  Addbbss.! — This 
thoughtful,  learned,  and  timely  discussion  is  mainly  taken  up  with 

*  Sherhrooke,     By  H.  a  O.,  author  of  Mfldge.    Kaw  York:    AppletonACo. 

t  7%«  mo9t  BiUtr  Foe  of  Naium»,  and  the  Way  to  iU  PwmmneiU  (Hertknm. 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Esppa  Society,  at  Tale  CoUege,  July 
25,  1H66.  Bj  Andsbw  D.  White.  New  HaTen:  Thomas  H.  Peaae.  1866. 
pp.  86. 
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bietorioal  proofs  and  illastratioDB  of  the  proposition  that  the  most 
vigorous  and  most  noxious  enemy  of  a  nation's  welfare  is  an  aris- 
tocracy which  is  based  upon  habits  or  traditions  of  oppression. 
The  orator  draws  his  arguments  from  modern  European  history, 
and  fortifies  them  by  full  references  to  the  best  authorities.  In 
particular,  he  surveys  the  history  of  Spain,  Italy,  Poland,  France, 
and  England,  with  briefer  notices  of  Germany  and  Russia ;  and 
he  finds  in  the  past  career  of  each  of  these  nations  full  support  for 
his  thesis.  The  lesson  for  America  is  all  the  more  impressive  for 
not  being  expressly  inculcated.  It  is  latent  through  all  the  Ad- 
dress.   The  following  passage  occurs  near  the  conclusion : — 

Herein  is  written  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  nation^-herein  is  written  the 
failure  or  success  of  their  great  stmggleB.  In  all  history,  those  be  the  great  na- 
tions which  have  boldly  grappled  with  political  drAgons,  and  not  only  put  them 
down  but  kept  them  down. 

The  work  of  saving  a  nation  from  an  oligarchy  then  is  two  fold.  It  is  not 
finished  until  both  parts  are  completed.  Nations  forget  this  at  their  peril 
Nearly  every  great  modern  revolution  wherein  has  been  gain  to  liberty  has  had 
to  be  fought  over  a  second  time.  So  it  was  with  the  English  Revolution  of  1642. 
So  it  was  with  the  French  Revolutions  of  1789  and  1880.  What  has  been  gained 
by  bravery  has  been  lost  by  treachery.  Nations  have  forgotten  that  vigorous 
fighting  to  gain  liberty  must  be  followed  by  sound  planning  to  secure  it. 

What  is  this  sound  planning?  Is  it  superiority  in  duplicity  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  is 
the  only  planning  which  insists  on  frank  dealing.  Is  it  based  on  cupidity  ?  Not 
at  all ;  it  is  based  on  Right.  Is  it  centered  in  Revenf^e?  Not  at  all;  its  centre 
\%  Mercy  and  its  circumference  is  Justice.  It  may  say  to  the  discomfited  op- 
pressor«  you  shall  have  Mercy;  but  it  must  say  to  the  enfranchised,  you  shall 
have  Justice. 

Acknowledging  this,  Suger  and  the  great  mediaeval  statesmen  succeeded ; 
ignoring  this,  Louis  XI.,  Richelieu,  and  a  host  of  great  modern  statesmen  failed. 

To  keep  the  haughty  and  turbulent  caste  of  oppressors  in  their  proper  relations, 
the  central  authority  in  every  nation  has  been  obliged  to  form  a  close  alliance 
with  the  down-trodden  caste  of  workers.  If  these  have  been  ignorant,  it  has  had 
to  instruct  them;  if  they  have  been  wretched,  it  has  had  to  raise  them;  and  the 
simple  way — nay,  the  only  way  to  instruct  and  raise  them  has  been  to  give  them 
rights,  civil  and  political,  which  will  force  them  to  raise  and  instruct  themselves. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  some  subject  classes  are  too  low  thus  to  be  lifted — that 
there  are  some  races  too  weak  to  be  thus  wrought  into  a  barrier  against  aristo- 
cracy. I  deny  it  For  history  denies  it.  The  race  is  not  yet  discovered  in 
which  the  average  man  is  not  better  and  safer  with  rights  than  without  them. 

Think  you  that  your  ancestors  were  so  much  better  than  other  subject  classes? 
Look  in  any  town  directory.  The  names  show  an  overwhrlmnin;;  majority  of  us 
descendants  of  European  serfs  and  peasantry  I  defy  you  to  find  any  body  of 
men  more  degraded  and  stupid  than  onr  ancestors. 

Do  you  boast  Anglo* Saxon  ancestry? — ^look  at  Charles  Kingsley's  picture  in 
Hereward  of  the  great  banquet,  the  apotheosis  of  wolfishness  and  piggishness ;  or 
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look  at  Walter  Seotl'a  deltDeatioD  in  Ivanhoe  of  Onrth  the  swiiie-heid,  dreaeed  m 
akins,  the  brass  collar  soldered  about  bis  neok  like  tbe  collar  of  a  dog,  and  opoa 
it  the  inscription,  *'  Garth  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedrio.** 

Do  you  boast  French  ancestry  f — look  into  Orderic  Vital,  or  Proissart,  or  De 
Oomlnes,  and  see  what  manner  of  man  was  your  ancestor,  "Jaequei  JBonMomme** 
•—kicked,  cuffed,  plundered,  murdered,  robbed  of  the  honor  of  his  wife  and  Uie 
custody  of  his  children,  not  allowed  to  wear  n^ood  clothing,*  not  recognized  aa  a 
man  and  a  brother,f  not  indeed  in  early  times  recogniied  as  a  man  at  alL^ 

Do  yon  boast  9erman  ancestry? — ^look  at  Luther*s  letters  and  see  how  the  un- 
utterable stupidity  of  your  ancestors  vexed  hioL 

Yet  from  these  progenitors  of  yours,  kept  besotted  and  degraded  through  cen- 
turies by  oppression,  have,  by  comparatively  few  yean  of  freedom,  been  derdoped 
the  barriers  which  have  saved  modern  states. 

Is  it  said  that  this  bestowal  of  rights  on  the  oppressed  is  dangerous  I  Hiatory 
is  full  of  proofs  that  the  faith  in  Heaven's  justice  which  has  led  statesmen  to  solve 
great  difficulties  by  beMtowing  rights  has  proved  far  more  safe  than  the  attempt  to 
evade  great  difficulties  by  yaUhhotding  righta.g 
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wife,  a  conscientious  spinster,  two  domestic  servants  of  the  fashion  of  fifty 
yenrd  ago,  a  schoolmistress  of  the  same  era,  with  boys  and  girls,  maidens  and 
traders,  farmers  and  dames — all  drawn  apparently  from  life,  and  in  their  man* 
ners,  appearance,  and  language  genuine  exemplars  of  the  old  Connecticut 
penux.  »  •  ♦  #  All  who  enjoy  apt  and  graceful  local  pictures,  and  quiet 
but  authentic  life  sketches,  will  heartily  acknowledge  its  truth,  hnrnipny;  and 
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From  Dr,  Francis  Lieber. 
The  work  which  Judge  Jameson  proposes  to  publish  is  so  important  to 
Americans,  especially  at  this  poriod,  while  the  whole  field  which  it  covers  has 
remained  so  uncultivated,  that  I,  for  one,  am  very  desirous  to  see  this  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  upage^  of  Conventions  appear  in  print  at  an  early  day. 
The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  pains  he  has  tnken  to  make  his  work  as 
complete  as  possible,  art^  guarantees  for  \U  thoroughness  and  practical  utility 
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